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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1906. 


Tue Classical Review records and wel- 
comes the issue of the prospectuses of two 
new periodicals devoted to the promotion of 
classical studies in the United States. 
Classical Philology is to be a quarterly 
journal devoted to research in the languages, 
literatures, history and life of Classical 
Antiquity, and to reviews of current publi- 
cations in these fields. Besides formal 
articles stating the results of investigations 
it will include reviews of books and mono- 
graphs, short contributions and brief discus- 
sion of matters of current interest. The 
names of the editors are Edward Capps 
(managing editor), F. F. Abbott, C. D. 
Buck, W. G. Hale, G. L. Hendrickson, 
Gordon J. Laing, P. Shorey, and F. B. 
Tarbell. There are also fourteen Associa- 
tion editors and amongst them W. M. Lind- 
say (St. Andrews), and W. Peterson 
(Montreal). The first volume will contain 
384 pages and the subscription will be $3 
to American and $3.50 to foreign sub- 
seribers. The Classical Jowrnal is to be 
published under the auspices of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 
It is to be devoted especially to the interests 
of teachers of Greek and Latin in school 
and college. The names of the managing 
editors are Arthur Fairbanks and Gordon 
J. Laing, and there are five Associate editors. 
The contents are to include Editorials, 
Original Contributions (on topics of general 
interest), Notes and Discussions, Reports and 
Summaries, and signed book reviews. The 
first volume will consist of six parts of 
thirty-two pages each, subsequent ones of 
eight parts with the same or a larger 
number of pages. The price is to be $2 for 
American and Canadian and $2.25 for 
foreign subscribers. The publishers of both 
are the University of Chicago Press for 
America and Mr. D. Nutt for England. 


The meeting of ‘The Classical Associa- 

_ tion’ which we report elsewhere was im- 

portant in two respects. The dropping of 

the local limitation from its title was a 
NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


definite recognition of the extension of its 
sphere of activity ; and the character of the 
programme with which it dealt showed that 
it was setting itself in good earnest to 
the work of initiation and reconstruction. 
Its action in reference to the school cur- 
ricula has been represented in some quar- 
ters as an abatement of the high claims of 
classics and even as a surrender of its ideals. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. For the 
chosen the pursuit of the refinements of 
Greek composition and grammar have the 
same value as heretofore. The Association 
has but recognised anew the truth of the 
wise saying on omnia possumus omnes. 
The new President of the Association is 
Lord Curzon. Lord Halsbury’s successor 
was to have been Sir Richard Jebb, but fate 
otherwise determined. To our sense of the 
greatness of this loss to the Association and 
to the classical world it is perhaps impossible 
to give an adequate expression ; but all will 
feel the grace and pathos of Prof. Butcher’s 
eloquent tribute to the memory of our friend. 


Dr. Henry Jackson succeeds his contem- 
porary as Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
There were five candidates in all for the 
post, and it was noticed that in the public 
expositions of three the subject was taken 
from Aeschylus. 


In the first part of his Adversaria 
Sinica, published at Shanghai, but obtain- 
able through Mr. Quaritch, of 15, Piccadilly, 
Prof. H. A. Giles puts out a very interesting 
identification. Students of Classical and 
of Chinese literature will find there good 
reasons for believing that the mysterious Si 
Wang Mu, who has been variously regarded 
as a historical personage, a place, and a 
tribe, is no other than the Greek Queen of 
Heaven. Her divinity, her beauty, her 
bird (the peacock), her representation on 
clouds in the West, her husband, a heavenly 
potentate with a large bird attending him— 
all speak for the hypothesis. Between the 
names however, “Hpa and Si Wang Mu, lies 
a gulf which has yet to be bridged. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


APOSTROPHE IN HOMER—A REJOINDER. 


Mr. Campsett Bonner in his article 
Glass. Rev. November, 1905) on ‘The Use 
of Apostrophe in Homer’ criticizes my 
theory of this figure of speech and tries to 
show that metrical convenience was the 
determining factor in its use. He refers to 
two articles in Philologus of which I was, 
unfortunately, unaware when my article was 
written. I have since had an opportunity 
of referring to them. Liesegesang (op. cit. 
vi. pp. 563 f.) merely draws attention to 
the frequency of Apostrophe in I, which 
he accordingly regards as late: Nitzsch (op. 
cit. xvi. 51 ff.) takes the view that in the 
cases of Eumaeos and Patroklos the sym- 
pathy of the poet with the character is the 
determining factor, while in the case of 
Menelaos the use is due to the metre. Mr. 
Campbell Bonner’s article is much more 
careful and thorough, but it seems to me 
that his method is open to strong objection. 
Surely it is unscientific to seek in the 
Odyssey for the ‘needed clue’ to a usage in 
the Iliad. In a question of ‘origins,’ such 
as is this, it is imperative to proceed chrono- 
logically and it is hardly fair to enumerate 
the fifteen instances from the Odyssey and 
eight from the I/iad and then appeal to ‘ the 
already familiar figure. Mr. Bonner is 
aware of the ‘danger of .. . underestimating 
the resourcefulness of the writer and his 
skill in coping with the restrictions imposed 
by the verse.’ It is a useful warning which 
will apply to more cases than one. 

To take the instances from the Jizad in 
Mr. Bonner’s order, we come first to those 
ending zpocedys, Hatpoxdces ixred. Bergk 
here proposed zpocedy UdrpoxXos apvpwv as 
an ending open to the poet. Mr. Bonner is 
right in his objection that Homer does not 
Join apyipov to the nominative of Hdzpoxdos, 
which case of the word ‘is rarely associated 
with any descriptive or identifying word.’ 
But he proceeds ‘There being then no 
familiar combination of [drpox\os and an 
epithet, with which to close the verse, the 
device of the apostrophe suggested itself 
more readily than the making of a new 
formula.’ But there was no need for a new 
formula ; and why should the poet be forced 
to end the verse ‘with a combination of 
IldtpoxAos and an epithet’? To go no 
farther afield than IL we find formulae of 
address to hand in lines 6, 619, and 626—to 
select three which resemble closely the lines 
under review. Was the poet who wrote in 


626 &s ddro, tov 8 evevire Mevorriov aAKipos 
vids compelled to have recourse to apostrophe 
to end his verse in 744? The name [lapis ‘is 
never associated with any descriptive or 
identifying word,’ and the way in which the 
poems get over the difficulty is not to use it 
where such a phrase will be required to 
complete the line. In TY 437 (e.g.) ti 6e 
Tldpis pvOorcw apeBopevos mpocéeure NO great 
‘resourcefulness’ on the poet’s part was 
required. Will any one contend that réy dé 
Mevoriddys eixepropewy mpoceeiTe Was an 
impossible or improbable way out of the 
metrical impasse ! 

Mr. Bonner passes on to II 584 &s ibis 
Avkiwv, ILatpoxAees iroxéeAevbe, | Eoovo, Kai 
Tpdwv, commenting on the ‘absence of a 
familiar nominative close.’ Of course if the 
line must end with the nominative, or must 
contain IazpoxAos and immoxéAevfos together 
there is an end of controversy. But the 
poet betrays no consciousness of such 
restrictions elsewhere, &s i@is Avkiwy Te 
Mevorriov GAxipos vios | €oovto kat Tpwwr is at 
least a ‘passable line.’ ‘Again in II 754, 
the nominative IlatpoxAos, the one thing 
needed, does not suit the verse; hence és 
éxi KeBpovn, Uatpoxdees, dAco pepads.’ That 
IldtpoxAos cannot be substituted offhand for 
IldtpoxAees is evident. Is the line &s ézi 
KeBpivn reads LlatpoxAos é7aAro un- 
Homeric? (The short a in pepads is 
common.) Again: ‘Especially important 
for the understanding of the use of the 
apostrophe is Il 692 &6a tiva zpérov, tiva 
& vorarov e€evapréas | MartpoxAes xrA.’, the 
inference being that in view of E 703, © 273, 
A 299 the poet would have used the nomina- 
tive here had metrical reasons not been 
absolutely cogent. But anyone who will 
maintain in view of lines like Z 299 
Kuconts, adoxos ’Avtyvopos imrodduoro that 
IldtpoxAos could not have stood here with 
the arsis, the pause and the following two 
shorts to help it out (see La Roche's 
Funleitung p. xxxviii) is going very far 
indeed. 

There remain two other cases, Il 787 and 
812 where Mr. Bonner himself admits that 
the metre has not forced the apostrophe. 
But they are peculiar among the apostrophes 
of Patroklos from the use of the personal 
pronoun which we have not had to deal with 
yet. This peculiarity is shared by all the 
remaining instances of apostrophe in the 
Iliad, foremost among these being those of 
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Menelaos. Of course in most of these cases 
the use of the personal pronoun is a 
necessary sequel to the vocative; but 
that does not exhaust the question. The 
pronoun is in some cases pushed forward 
into a prominent place in the line (cf. A 127, 
N 603, 4, the only non-Patroklean apostrophe 
belonging to an indisputably early book, 
P 702, W 600). The effect of the pronoun 
is to draw attention sharply to the fact that 
a person is actually conceived as present 
and spoken to ; and as the use of the figure 
in the later books is no doubt borrowed 
from its use in the earlier ones, this must 
have been the impression left upon the 
minds of those who imitated it in this way. 
In other words the main idea in the use of 
apostrophe is not so much formal as material, 
to borrow a logical antithesis. 

Mr. Bonner has some interesting statistics 
with regard to the place of the word 
MevéeAaos in a Homeric verse. But it is 
important to remember here that the poet had 
many ways of referring to the hero without 
using the word Mevé\aos, a fact which is at 
once patent if one reads a Menelaos-episode 
through for the purpose. It is a fact which 
Mr. Bonner himself makes use of when he 


says lower down ‘in view of the numerous 
expressions which might have been used in 
referring to Apollo and Achilles, the 
necessities of the metre can hardly be 
alleged in explanation of the apostrophe in 
these three cases’ (ve. O 365, ¥ 2, Y 152). 
But even if we leave these by no means un- 
important considerations out of view, ‘a little 
experimenting ’ (to use Mr. Bonner’s words) 
will show that the metre is in no sense 
decisive for the apostrophe. Why should 
not N 603—the only one of this last group 
that can possibly be referred to an early 
stratum of the Homeric corpws—not run 
Tov urd doupt dapjvar ev aivy Syiornt on the 
analogy of B 653, A 444, etc. ? 

If the above reasoning be sound it does 
not of course prove that the hypothesis 
outlined in my paper (Class. Rev. February, 
1905) is correct; but it does, I think, 
prove that the attempt to base the 
origin of the use of apostrophe on metrical 
considerations is unsound, and leaves the 
way open for some hypothesis which seeks 
an explanation in the mental attitude 
implied by the apostrophe. 

R. M. Henry. 

Bewrast, January 1, 1906. 





COLONUS 


This expansion of a hint thrown out m 
1879 was written several months ago, while 
I could hope that it might meet the eye of 
one whose judgment would have had most 
weight. That hope—with others more wm- 
portant—has been frustrated. 


Aw old grammarian, in a passage which 
is appended to the arguments in the Lauren- 
tian MS., says that the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced in 402 B.c., four 
years after the poet’s death, by his grandson. 
Cicero and others have assumed that this 
drama was the latest work of Sophocles, and 
was consequently left unfinished. This as- 
sumption is not borne out by internal evi- 
dence ; nor is it necessarily involved in the 
tradition—possibly apocryphal, for Satyrus 
is not a good witness—that the poet defended 
himself against the charge of incapacity by 
reading the stasimon etiz7ov, €éve, .. A reason 
for the postponement may perhaps be sought 
in the political circumstances of the time. 

The special meeting of the Ecclesia by 
which the Council of the 400 was instituted 


HIPPIUS. 


was held by the arrangement of Peisander 
and the other oligarchs in the precinct of 
Poseidon at Colonus (Thue. viii. 67 § 4). 
They probably sacrificed at the very altar 
which is consecrated by Theseus in the play. 
This happened in the April or May of 411 
B.c. (Ar. Ath. Pol. ¢ 32 § 21 with Sandys’ 
note). Sophocles was then in his eighty-fourth 
year. 

The importance of locality in connexion 
with politics appears repeatedly in Athenian 
history. In the time of Peisistratus, the 
men of the shore (zdpaXor) and the inland 
men (zedueis) represented severally the demo- 
cratic and the aristocratic parties. Thucy- 
dides says of the Parali in the time of the 
30 (viii. 73 § 5) that they were hotly opposed 
to oligarchy, even where there was no such 
thing. 

Now the epithet Hippius has been vari- 
ously explained. But Pherecrates the Comic 
poet, as quoted by the grammarian aforesaid, 
distinctly Speaks of the deme Colonus as 
6 tov tmréwv. And if the suburb was in 
some special sense the quarter of the Anughts, 
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it would certainly be better suited than 
the Pnyx for the purpose of the oligarchical 
conspirators. The Knights in Ar istophanes 
are the declared enemies of Cleon, and 
Aristotle says that amongst them were many 
of those who were most opposed to the 
return of the exiles from Phyle (Ath. Pol. 
38 § 2). 

Poseidon giver of the steed and Athena 
Hippia are celebrated in Oecd. Col. 712-5, 
1070-3 ; and in Aristophanes (Hq. 551 £., 
581 f.), the Knights invoke Poseidon of the 
chariot-race and Athena Nicephorus (Cimon’s 
goddess). The eponymus of the deme is 
spoken of as a horseman and was probably 
represented by an equestrian statue (rdvd’ 
immétyv KoAdwvov Oed. Col. 59). The men of 
Theseus are mounted (auBacrs 1. 1070). It 
is hardly a forced supposition that those who 
honoured Colonus by frequenting it (Il. 62, 3) 
were of the equestrian order, and that, as 
Peirzus answers to the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
so, in times of revolution or reaction, Colonus 
was a sort of Faubourg St. Germain. 

A curious instance of the bearing of local 
on political associations occurs in [Lys.] 20 
§ 12, when it appears that to be of the same 
deme with Phrynichus the promoter of the 
400 might injure a man’s reputation with 
the democracy. 

It has been observed by the Scholiast (on 
Oed. Col. 668) and others that the aged 
poet must have had peculiar pleasure in 
celebrating his birthplace. And this may 
well have been. But such a motive scarcely 
affords sufficient justification for a piece 
to be produced publicly at the Dionysiac 
festival. And it certainly invites remark that 
in a drama manifestly appealing to Athenian 
patriotism parochial sanctities have taken 
the place of those which were national. In 
the sacred place of the Eumenides beneath 
the Areopagus, there was a grave of Oedipus 
(Paus. 1. 28 § 7). Sanctuaries of Athena 
Polias and of Poseidon were in the Erech- 
theum. The great goddesses were worshipped 
not only in Eleusis but at the Eleusinion, 
not only in the greater mysteries but in the 
Thesmophoria. These sanctities of the 
ancient woAts are all ignored. Dionysus and 
Aphrodite haunt the grove (II. 679, 693), but 
there is no thought of their holy places on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis. Even 
the olive tree watched over by Athena and 
Zeus, is the stock of the opfac whose place 
was near Colonus (Ar. Nub. 1005). 

It would seem as if the poet had some 
deliberate pur pose in thus localizing Athenian 
religion, and in representing the rock of 
Colonus rather than that of the Acropolis as 


the foundation of Athenian power (épeop’ 
AOnvay, 1. 58). 

That Sophocles sympathized with moderate 
oligarchy is easy to believe, without identi- 
fying him with the person of that name who 
was one of the probuli, or with the author 
of the saying quoted by Aristotle (Lhet. 3, 
118), that the constitution of 411 B.c. was 
the best in a choice of evils. Euripides, in 
Suppl. 403-408, had represented Theseus 
as the first citizen in a democracy. In the 
Oedipus Coloneus he is described as an auto- 
cratic ruler, whose word is law (Il. 366-9). 

It is conceivable, then, that Peisander, 
Antiphon and the rest may have taken the 
octogenarian poet into their confidence, as 
knowing that 

‘ His silver hairs 
Would purchase them a good opinion ’ :— 


and that, in preparing this drama, foreseeing 
that Colonus would be the place of assembly, 
he may have sought, by celebrating the 
deities of Colonus, to sanctify their act. But 
the best laid schemes ‘gang aft agley’; and 
revolutions are not made per saltwm, as has 
lately been seen in Russia. The great meeting 
may have been somehow delayed. The con- 
spirators may have waited till they could 
make sure of the zputavevovca gvA7n, who 
had the right of appointing the place for a 
session of Council (Ar. Ath. Pol. 43 § 3) and 
possibly also for the meeting of an éxxkAynota 
pyt7. During the previous months the 
condition of Athens must have been one ‘of 
danger and distraction’ (Grote, ec. 63), and 
it would be obviously unsafe while things 
were still unsettled—éri oidedvtwy trav zpyy- 
p.atrov—to produce in March at the Dionysia 
a drama betraying oligarchic tendencies, or 
to prejudice the plan “of the conspiracy by 
prematurely emphasizing the sacredness of 
Colonus. The Dionysiac theatre was neutral 
ground, and was accordingly chosen after- 
wards for the place of the exxAyota pyti repl 
épovotas (Thue. viii. 93 § 3). 

Tt follows that in this case the intended 
production of the Oedipus Coloneus would 
be a coup manqué. And after the fall of the 
400 in the same year no opportunity would 
be found for its revival until the poet’s 
name had been consecrated by his death, 
and political excitements had been abated 
by the amnesty: 

It may be objected that the above con- 
jecture detracts from the ideal beauty of the 
Oedipus Coloneus as a work of art. But 
the grandeur of Aeschylus’ Humenides is 
not diminished by the manifest political 
references to the Areopagus and to the 
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Argive alliance. Nor is the tragedy of 
Macbeth less admirable because of the 
pointed allusions to James I.’s accession and 
to the Union of the Crowns. And if it is 
thought that on such an occasion even 
Sophocles would have alluded more dis- 


tinetly to political circumstances, such pas- 
sages may have been excised in the pos- 
thumous production. Compare, however, Il. 
1536, 7 Oeot yap . . . tparq, with Hum. 688— 
690 airGv roditGv .. . roTOv. 

LL. CAMPBELL. 





ADVERSARIA. 


Th, Wil PIES 


“Extop, det ev Tos jot eritANoTOELS AyopHow 
€oOra ppalopeva, eet vdE pev OVE CoLKE 
Ojpov eovra mapeé ayopevepev, ovr’ evi Bovly 
ovte or’ ev Tokeuw, oov dé Kpatos aiev aééeuv. 

THE ancients took djpoyv in line 213 to= 
dnpornvy, and there is no trace of another 
interpretation. But djov cannot be an 
epithet, and no one would wish to adopt 
Bentley’s dyov even if the sense were good. 
Polydamas is in no sense peuple: he was 
no Thersites, but the wisest of Trojans and 
the only one who stood up to Hector. We 
seem to require some epithet in this sense, 
and it is singular that no one should have 
thought of writing dypov’ éovra: From an 
adj. dypwv, adnpoveiv will have been formed 
like apvynpovety from pryjpwv.! Anjpwv, which 
I suppose may be formed from the root 
of dédae, ete., will mean ‘knowing, prudent,’ 
much like daippwv rand dajpwv. We may 
find it in the names Ayjpov, Anpadys, Adar, 
‘Tnrodapos, etc. (Fick-Bechtel, Personen- 
namen p. 90). 

2. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 457 : 

tle werov Kal Oupov ératver rpecButépacw 
says Apollo to Hermes. The difficulty in 
the way of Ruhnken’s usually received 
alteration pidoy éraive is that hitherto there 
has been no example of the construction 
erawewv twi tr. As on the other hand 
iatvev is idiomatic in this construction I 
endeavoured J.H.S. 17. 265 after Schnei- 
dewin to introduce értawve or ématve. This 
involved a new word, and a synizesis. I 
can now produce an instance of éxawety with 
the required construction. Odyssey o 167 


py TavTa prvynothpow treppidrdourw dptAEtv, 


some seven MSS. read éxaweiy for é6uAeir, 
and it is a variant in three more. This is 


1 Kal 7d adnuovety 5€. of mpwrdtuToy adhuwy ad1- 
povos says Kustath. 833, 15, and 1721, 59, where 
he calls it an &ppntov dvoua. But it is read in 
Hippocr. Epid. i. 18 by one MS., and the Galenian 
text (Kiihlewein). 


enough evidence to establish ézawety as an 
ancient variant; and to turn the scale in 
favour of Ruhnken. The line will then be 
the equivalent of A 412: 

TETTA, TTY TO, ea d eriTeiOeo piu, 
and in fact after this initial-self-assertion we 
find Hermes an easy-going and serviceable 
God. * 

For érawveiv with the simple dat. of the 
person there is more evidence than appears 
in the Lexica: see Meisterhans 172. 37. 


3. H. hom. xxxi. 9: 


opepdvov 8 oye d€pKeTar dacos 

xpucens ek Kopvos, Aapmpai 6’ axrives az’ 

QvuTOu 
aiyAjev otiABovor, Tapa KpoTadwy Te wapeat 
Aapmpat ao Kpatos yaplev katéxovor mpoc- 

WT7OV. 
Hitherto no authority has been found for 
mapevat in the sense of ‘cheek-pieces,’ though 
the use is implied in the Homeric epithet 
Kopubos Or Kvvéns xaAKorapyov. However 
inscriptions (C.I.A. ii. pt. ii. nos. 676. 40, 
701 col. 2. 60, 703. 11.) come to our aid with 
such phrases as xpavidioy pul kpov . . .] apevas 
xpvalas exov], Kpav. puxpov . . mapetas ovK €xov. 
The Latins accepted buccula. Pierson’s and 
Matthiae’s conjecture 7’ eGeipac for raperai is 
badly left. 


4. Euripides, [.T. 378: 


® tAnpov, ei TEOVNKas, €& Olwvy KaKOV 

éppets Opeota Kai rarpos fyAwparwv. 
‘Poor boy, if thou art dead, what an evil 
emulation of thy father hast thou escaped,’ 
says Iphigenia to her brother. That is, 
Agamemnon was hard to beat for wicked- 
ness, but as you are dead the hereditary 
tendency cannot work in you. Kaddéyv 
(Reiske and Murray) is unnecessary for 
kaxov and in any case must be ironical.— 
The only sense of {wpa in the good period 
is active, ‘rivalry, envy,’ not ‘things envied,’ 
as Mr. England translates and says Iphigenia 
is thinking of the royal dignity of the house 
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of Pelops. She is thinking of Agamemnon’s 
false character. 


Ib. 1010: 
aéw O€ y’, nvTEp KavTOs evTavOot TETH, 
pos OlKoV, 7) TOD KaTOavov pev@ LéTa. 


Apparently a contradiction in terms : ‘though 
I fall here, I will take thee home ;—or, we 
will die together. Markland attempted 
pairds SC. py ards for kavtds and Hermann 
with even less probability zepé for réow 
(adopted by Mr. Murray). It seems un- 
likely that an original wepé should have 
given place to zméow which causes such 
difficulty. 

I have long thought that the solution lies 
in the sense we give to dm. We are accus- 
tomed to translate dyew ‘convey in the 
direction of the speaker,’ to bring, not to 
send ; but there is no etymological necessity 
for such a limitation and various passages 
give the more general sense of ‘convey.’ In 
the first place the compounds are common in 
this signification: éfayayeiy in prose is to 
‘eject, let out’: Dem. xliv. 32, 33, lv. 17, 
Plato, Crito 45 4, Herod. ii. 56, iii. 138 al., 
avayayeiv to ‘restore, send back’ Dem. xlv. 
81. In verse too the compounds have this 
sense: ® 237 the v. |. e&jye=éxBadXe, eEaya- 
yeiv v 21, h. Dem. 349, if we follow the MS. 
avagomev o 115 =emouey 1b. 84 and ¢ 309, 
ef. o 147 imetayayou, 278 aaayovor.. t+ 435 
eraxrypes and 445 érayovres ‘beaters’ who do 
not bring but send. 

The simple verb is rarer as =zéuzew, but 
the exx. are clear. Plato, Crito 51 B 
ceBecbar det ratpida—ijovxiay dyovra . . . éav 
Te €is TOAEKOV ayn TpwOnoopevoy 7) arobavov- 
pevov. A country sends her sons to war. 
A more prosaic instance: C./.A. ii. pt. 1, 


no. 814, frag. a8 v. 27 ort [Kar] ex Tov te| pov 
tov A|roAAwvos tov AnAvov yyov Tous apdr- 
KTvovas kat e7v[zrov|: the outrage consisted 
in driving the Amphictyones out with blows. 
In the middle © 91 piOov ov od Kev avyp ye 
bua oTdpa Tapmav dyouro; a man sends out 
his speech. p 218 is neutral. 

In this play dé 1131 is ambiguous, 
though Paley found it necessary to write 
meuwer for it; but 1352 jyov dia xepar 
mpupvyc.a, Of Orestes’ crew, can only mean 
“passed, ran,’ the ropes through their hands, 
that is away from them, to let down the 
ladder. 

A few lines before (1001) Iphigenia uses 
the word where she clearly contemplates 
accompanying Orestes; but if the word in 
itself, as I contend, was neutral, there is no 
reason why Orestes may not repeat it in a 
sentence the purport of which is different. 
‘If you could carry off the idol and convey 
me home, both together, that were well.’ 
‘Convey you, yes I will, though I fall.’ 


5. Aristophanes, Knights 536 : 
Geacbar Aurapov rapa TH Avovicw. 


Elmsley’s Avovioov should not, as it does, 
stand in all the texts. Hccl. 682 and 
Lysistr. 633. 4 (in Blaydes) are enough to 
shew that the statwfié may stand for the 
statue, and an analogous use is Aesch. 7 
Tim. 101 épyaocrypia... ev pe ev Adlon, 
érepov 0 éxl @pacvaAdw ; schol. ’Artixds avti 
Tov 7pos TO pacvAAov pvyjpart. Paus. u. 23 
evredOev .. . vaos eotw ev defia Avovicov.. - 
($ 2) rod Atovioon dé éyyutatw oikiay oper THY 
*Adpaorov. There must be other examples of 


so natural an usage. 
T. W. ALLEN. 





PLATONICA.—VII. 


(Continued from Vol. XVIII. p. 435.) 


Tue Laws. 


At some future time I hope to make 
further contributions to the criticism of the 
Laws, especially the later books. But it is 
rather dull reading, and, until Mr. Burnet 
edits them, we have no good text of the 
books in question. Meantime I offer a few 
suggestions, mainly on the earlier half. 


HNRQ , rn , 
628 B worepa b€ drodopevwy ad tov érépwv 


[eipyvyv tis cracews yevéerOar], viKnodvtwy dé 
motepwv Oefatt av Tis “GAAov 7) K.T.A. ; 
cipyvnv—yeveobar is bracketed by Schanz 
after Badham, and I am not now concerned 
with it. What I would ask is whether the 
use of zorépwy in the second half of the 
antithesis is a natural one, and whether it 
should not change places with réav érépwr. 
It means of course one side, and this expres- 
sion would naturally come in the first of the 
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two clauses. Also the at seems to me 
hardly justified, and I would suggest av. 


633.4 wat ot d€ for cat ce te? Cf. 637 
kal wap’ bpiv de. 


- ‘ mM” , > a ec cal 
1b.C Kat dvev GepardvTwy avTois <cavTov 
dtaxov7c ets. 


This, which is the ordinary text, seems to 
me, I confess, bad Greek. Ast’s aidrois 
airév is much better, but I should prefer 
aitav éavroits. The terminations, as some- 
times happens, have got interchanged. So 
for instance in Plutarch Morals 844 B ov 
twes...aivT@ has long been corrected to 
@ twes...adtov, and Lives 670 € aidrods 
*AG@nvatots to abtots ’AOnvaiovs. 


640 D pebvovrwy yap peOiwy Kal <véewy> 
véos apxwv } 


ib. E 7} ov Evvvoeis Tovd ote peOvwv KuBep- 
viTyS Kal 7Gs TavTos apywv avatpémer TavTa 

. 6 Tt ror ein TO KUBEpvepevov bm adTod. 

dvatpéra should be dvarpéve. Otherwise 
the optative ej would be wrong. Even 
with the future it is slightly irregular, but 
due to the fact that the future is almost 
convertible with dvarpewo av, and this sort 
of irregularity is common enough (optative 
and future in protasis and apodosis). 


645 D KA. apos ti S€ oKomrovpevos avdto 
éravepwras ; 
AO. ovdev tw zpos ort. 
There is surely some verb lost before zpos 


4 , ban 
OTL, 2.9. €aTt OY oida. 


646 E doBovpeba rodAakts dokav, Hyovpevor 
doéaleobar Kakol. 

Stephanus was, I think, right in principle 
in demanding dogacbncecbar like yevioecar 
just before. But dofalecbac <av> will do 
just as well. In 648 E editors now add ay 
to cwdpovot. 

656 © voor... <mept> tHv rept Tas Mov- 


, 
oas TaLoelav. 


SoSchanz. But for more than one reason 
vomo.... THs... Tatdeias would seem prefer- 
able. Cf. 6844 xara vopous ods eHevto tod 
Te dpxew kat apxerba. The dative would 
also be possible, going in a causal sense with 
efecer Oa. 


657 co A 8 ey cz ¥ 

OA Tov VUVY O€ONMLOUPyYNMEVWY OUTE TL 
Z x > s ‘ au 4 4 

kadiova ovte aicxiw, tHy aityv b& TéxVnV 

dreipyac eva. 


Read +7 airy dé réxv7- 


~J 


1b. C Ti TH movaiKH Kal TH TaLdia Xpecav. 

xpeca is not verbal enough to take a direct 
dative. Read ris povoixs cal ris wacdias. 
In 667 c Schanz has corrected ri d& 7H... 
épyacia to THs. . . épyacias. 


658 a, B In this very imperfect sentence it 
seems to me that an infinitive, governed by 
mpoetro. and parallel to jKxew, has been lost 
after yeyoveva. I suggest the insertion 
there of oredavw6jvat. 


661 c Probably zaira for zatra. Cf. 
660 4. In 838c the same change is prob- 
able. 


663 ¢ TY 8 adnbevav THs _Kpirews TOTEpav 
Kuplorepay clvar Paper ; Tiy THS XElpovos Wuxijs 
7] THY THS BeAtiovos ; 

Is not the sense of these words as they 
stand somewhat absurd? They imply that 
both the inconsistent judgments are true, 
but that one truth is more authoritative 
than the other. It is most likely that an 
exchange of terminations has taken place, 
such as is spoken of above at 633c, and 
that we should read rijy d& xptow ris aAy- 
Geias ; but other forms of words are possible, 
€.g. THS 0 GAnOeias TOV Kpioewy. 


665 4 6 pev tolvey Tod “A7oAAwvos Kal TOV 
Movody xopos eipyvtat, Tov d€ Tpitov K.T-X. 

Can we dispense with 6 before rév Mov- 
cov? Cf. 634 4 6 Atos oty 67) Kai 6 Tv6txds 
vomoberys ov . . . vevomobetiKaTov. 


666 B Atovucoy mapaxadety «is TH Tov 
mpecButepwv tedeTHV apa Kal waLtduav, HY ToIs 
avOpairos éxtkovpov THs TOD yypws avarnpo- 
TNTOS COwpHTaTo TOV olvoy Pappakov. 

T do not know if Schanz, who prints the 
passage thus, agrees with Stallbaum, who 
puts commas before and after rédv oivov, 
explaining that those words are in apposition 
to mv. Such a view seems quite untenable. 
Read js and the construction at once 
becomes easy. Cf. on 656 c and 736 a. 


667 c Hv dé GpOornTa Te Kal PeAav (zpoo- 
etrowsev av, as to what we should call right- 
ness and utility), orep iyrewov Tov tpoodepo- 
pevov Neyomev Exaotote, ToT avTo civar ev 
avTots Kat TO opOdratov. 

Schanz marks 10 6p@0rarov as wrong, and 
Badham actually conjectured something like 
TO Tapexopevov, governing dpforyta and 
adpediav. 7 dpOo7aTov is indeed wrong, but 
only in that it ought not to stand alone. 
It is abundantly evident that Plato must 
have written 7d dpeAyudratov Kal 70 6pbdoratov 
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(or kat 76 6. kat 75 d.). The two things are 
coupled together throughout. 


669 D yéAwr’ dv rapackevagorey Tov avOpu- 
wv daovs dyow ‘Opdeds Aaxetv Spay THs 
TEpi Los. 

The meaning is ‘to those men who’ ete. 
Hence Badham proposed <rots> tov avOpa- 
wv. The simple dative dco (governed of 
course by Aaxetv, of which épay would then 
be the subject) would have the same effect. 


671 D Kat ciowvre TO py KAAG Odpper Tov 
, , £ , > © , 
Kdddorov Suapaxopevov PoBov eiomepzerv. 


We need the future participle éiapaxov- 
pevov to fight against proud thoughts. 


679 D mpds te Tas GAXas TExVas Kal apos 
Tas moNenikds, doar te TeLal Kal Goat Kata 
Oddarray yiyvovtar Ta viv, Kal Goat dy KaTa 
zoAw pLovov avTod, dikat Kal oTaces AEyopevat. 


Stallbaum, putting the comma before 
avrov, takes it apparently as there (im singu- 
lis tantum civitatibus wbi lites et seditiones 
vocatae etc.), which with Aeydmevar it cer- 
tainly could not mean. This is the mistake 
about aizod which is only too common. 

Tn Schanz’ text above xara woAW avrod in 
the city itself is I suppose contrasted with 
the idea of war, and this may be right. 
But, as the expression is a little unusual, we 
might consider whether airot has not taken 
the place of at. Ritter suggests airav. 


684 E éraparau ys dvadacpovs cionyovjevov. 


cionyoupeva ! 


An accusative can hardly 
stand. 


686 D 7d d€ viv ye Hets Tax’ av tows... 
ovr’ 6pOas Siavooipeba ovre Kata pvaw, kai dy 
Kal wept Ta GAAG wavTEs TAaVTA, Tepl Gv av OUTw 
diavonbacw. 

The context makes it very probable that 
the optative is wrong, the present indicative 
being what we want, and this is, I think, 
confirmed by epi dv ay diavonfdcw, which 
ought to be optative if the main verb is so. 
We ought then probably to read d.avootpeba 
and to add this to the Platonic instances of 
tax av used as a phrase=simple raya 
(Goodwin, 1.7. 244), cf. 6294: Phaedr. 
2658 and probably 256Bc: Soph. 255c: 
[Hp.] 2. 313 8. 


692 B petpiacar must be petpiacew or have 
an dy added. The existing ay goes with 
wnOncav. 


695 c Aapeios... éAOay eis TV apxnv Kal 
NaBdv abryv eBdopos duetAeto Exta pepy TELO- 
pevos. 


Do we not need €Bdouos <aités>? Cf. 
The phrase 
necessarily imply a premier 


751 E KQTOLKLELVY d€xatos avTos. 
does not 
position. 


700 £ eire BeAtiwy cite xelpwy Gv ely TIS. 
There is no place here for ay. Read 


perhaps ad or 67, consulting Ast’s Lexicon 
S.V. €LTE. 


TOL & éricxorotpey 
6pOas woAuteverat. 


The question is not which is right, but 
whether either is. 
ToTepa. 


, , 
Vurl, ToTépa TOUTWV 


Read érurkorotpev viv i 


702.4 atirav y’ évexa should be tév aitav 
or TovtTwy y veka. 


7028 and 7308 read diayo for diayayor. 
In 792 4 diayayety is more admissible. 


705 B ovyxwpodpev ToTe <Te> A€yew Tas 
dpOds Kal 7a viv! 


714D ota... OjnoerGar ExdvTa pos ado 
TL TpATov TOUS VopOUS 7) K.T-A. 5 


For zparov read zpotepov. The confusion 


occurs from time to time. 


719 D eyo d¢, ci pev yoy por diadepovoa 
ein TAovTw Kal Oarrew abTyy SiaKeAevouTO ev 
TO Tounpati, Tov drepPadrovra av tadov era 
voinv, pedwros 8 ad tis Kal TEvNS av7p TOV 
KaTaded, pérpov O€ ovaias EKTNMEVOS Kal METPLOS 
abtos dv Tov avTov ay érawwéra. 

For the impossible zoujpati, various un- 
satisfactory proposals have been made. 
Something like zpooyjxovte (tpordopw zpe- 
TovTl) pvyjpate Seems meant. 

The speaker passes somewhat awkwardly 
from what he would approve in one case to 
what in other cases the people themselves 
would approve, but apparently the text is 
right in this respect. 

zov avtév however seems wrong. By 
Greek usage it would mean (I think) tov 
xatadea. Probably Plato wrote tovotroy or 
Tov ToLoOvTOV = peTpLov, a use Of ToLodTos ON 


which see Riddell’s Digest, p. 137. 


722 A 7d wept woAAGY 7) GACywv ypappaTev 
romoacbat Tov Aoyov Niav e’nfes’ Ta yap oleae 
Bédrora, GAN’ od Ta Bpaxvtata ovde TA prjKy 
TLLNTEOV. 

Plato loves variety, but after two superla- 
tives jujxn jars upon one. It is obvious to 
suggest pjxeora, but I should rather prefer 
the unobyious ras Bpaxvryras. So ep. 
400 B pyxn Kal Bpaydtytas mpoonmre. Ast 
gives a dozen instances of pyjxy in Plato. 
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728B tHv yap Aeyouevny Siknv THs Kakoup- 
ylas tTiv peylotny ovdeis ds Eos ciety Noyl- 
terat, eotw 0 4 peyictn TO Spovodcbar Tots 
ovow KaKots avopacw. 

This is rather a tenet of Plato’s own than 
a commonplace (Acyoueny). Indeed in 
Theaet. 176 b it is almost explicitly stated as 
such : ayvooiar yap Cypiay | ddikias, 0 det 
HKLoTA. ayvoetv: ov yap eoTw Vv doxovat K.T. Xv. 
May one suggest that a confusion of two 
words has here taken place, of which ex- 
amples may -be found elsewhere, and that 
for Aeyoperny we ought to read ye(y)vopevny q 
The ésrw which follows takes up yryvomerny 
better than Aeyonevny : otherwise we should 
expect A€yerar d¢, as in 739 c, 

There are one or two other passages in 
the Laws, where I rather suspect the same 
corruption. In 783 4 after speaking of 
three great and over-mastering pleasures the 
Athenian goes on & 8 det tpla voorjpara 
tpérovra (OY tpézovras) cis tO BeATITTOV Tapa 
70 Aeyomevov 70torov Tpiot pev Tots peylorous 
mepacbar Karéxe, poBw Kal vouw Kal TO 
adnbet Aoyen, ‘turning them away from that 
which is called pleasantest to the best,’ as 
Jowett rather loosely renders it. apd 
means of course ‘contrary to,’ ‘ignoring,’ 
etc., but how weak here is Aeydevor, cane 
is called pleasantest.’ apa 7d ytyvopevov 
jovatov would be much more forcible as well 


as candid. Plato quite grants the plea- 
sure: he does not want to throw doubt 
on it. 


Again in 717 A he speaks metaphorically 
of certain weapons. oKomos pev ovv apiv 
ovros: Bern be av Kal oloy 7 Tots Bedeow 
édeots Ta Tot av Aeyoueva dpOdrara héport’ av ; 
Here Aeyopeva makes no sense at all. Ast 
actually held that Acyoueva déporr’ dv= 
peper bar A€your’ av ; Stallbaum weakly trans- 
lates si quis de iis mentionem iniiciat, as 
though mention of them were a condition of 
their. hitting the mark ; Jowett more wisely 
omits it in his translation altogether. 
Schanz writes depoueva. Let us rather have 
recourse to a vera causa and write yyvopeva 
or yevoueva. Of course depor’ av is adapted 
to Bédn only, not to édeors; but, if the 
words «al... edeois are right, it may be 
some advantage that yuyvopeva suits edeots 
too. 

For the confusion of the two words ef. 
6718, where the MSS. have yyvopévr, 
Eusebius Aeyonevov: Rep. 601 B: Ar. De 


Anima 1. 4. 407 b 29: Thuc. 8 14. 2: 
Lys. 13. 20. 
736A rovros (these men) ds voonpare 


Toews eprreduxote Oe ev las amadAayiyv 
‘Pe 7 fe 1 


” > , , 
Ovopa arotkiav TiOemevos... 
vomoberns). 


ekevepwatro (6 


For aza\Xayyv, which has no construction, 
read drakAayjs depending on dévopa. Ast 
suggested the dative, but with rovros that 
would be very awkward. Cf. on 666 8. 


737 B daveykAnrtovs yep det ovoias 7pos dNDG}- 
Aous katackevaler Gat épas yé Twos... ols av 
7 rahad eyehyjpara ™pos ddAyAous Kal OOLS 
vov Kal opuKpov peTy’ ots O¢, .. . 6 Geds edwxe 


K.T.A. 


ois av 7 Schanz after Ast. But A has 7 
and no av, though dy would need to be 
repeated, for it can hardly be understood, 
after doors. May we not conjecture that 7 
really stands for jy and perp for perny, 
as perhaps in Frogs 1163? The imperfect 
is perfectly in place, for the passage means 
not simply that there should be no disputes 
about property, but that, where there used 
to be such disputes, they should now be 
terminated (aveyxAyrovus. . . katacxevadler Oat). 
The imperfects are also supported by éduxe, 
for which with 7 and jerj we might rather 
expect dedwxe. 


739C mpoty... modus té eorw (the best 
state), kat moAureia Kal vopou apioro., Grou TO 
mdaAar Neyouevoy ay ylyvytac.. . 
Kowa Ta didov. 


con ew ja 
WS OVTWS EOTL 


av cannot, I think, stand so far from ézov. 
Read 67 (which is sometimes associated with 
Aeyopevos and similar words, e.g. Gorg. 514 
TO Aeyopevov 07 TotTo, and elsewhere; see 
Ast’s Lexicon s.v. héyw) ylyverat. 


757 ie éorw yep dymov Kal TO wroAuTLKOV Hpetv 
del TOUT avTo TO OtkaLov. 


Apparently 70 dikavov is considered to be 
added here in a sort of explanatory opposi- 
tion to 76 zodirexov. But this is awkward 
and obscure. Perhaps the two adjectives have 
exchanged places, and we should read éorw 
...T70 Otkatov ... TOUT avTo TO ToALTLKOY, this 
is political justice. I do not remember the 
phrase rodutixov Sdikacov elsewhere in Plato, 
but it is familiar in the Hthics. The same 
sense might be got less well by omitting 76 
before Niaree 


757 D rovrows Tapwvypiors xpyoOat. 


The meaning is these z., e.g. isdtys in an 
unusual sense, not these as 7. Add there- 
fore Tots. 


758B rapexew aitors dvAaxas idvte ré 
™” m” ‘ bod 7 A lol / 
mofev GAAobev etre Kal e& aitis THs TdAEWs 
ETOlmws EriTvXELV. 


Rather éroipous. 


10 


lAgdad e ‘ ’ DPS r : 
177A of pev murtevovor TE oVvdEV EVEL 
oikeTOv. 


Perhaps oidev<ovdevi> yévet. 


T78E padOaxiy ew rais Wrxais... che 


TOLELV. 


elwOev éurorety would be more usual. 


781 c dyopevor Be. 


5€ should perhaps be 87, and I take it that 
797 a should be dxovoate 57 pov. See 861 & 
below. 


7838 After the last letters of @eois it is 
possible that és has been lost. It would 
ease the construction of the genitive. 


: - : 

7840 déka rv vomopvAdkwv éopevovs, ots 
av émitpefwow olde Kai ra€wor, TOUTOLS €f.[Le- 
vew. 


So the vulgate, but A has no xaé and 
rdéwot is a correction of tafovor. Schanz 
follows Hermann in deleting it, but I should 
take it as meant (i.e. émutagwor) for a correc- 
tion of émtpéywou, and as such I think it 
should be adopted. ézitpérw is a less 
natural word than ériratrw in regard to the 
authorities, especially in combination with 
€ppeverv. 


7928 Add dy to drepyalecba. This is in 
itself necessary, and the av in the answer 
confirms it. Cf. 8128, where av has been 
inserted. 


796 D nv <ovv> cirov yupvactikyy ! 


8144 <rod> rots drragovras Taidas . . . 
ikavovs etvar ? 

As the text stands, there is no construc- 
tion for the infinitive. tod occurs in this 
use in 8165. 


8165 dvev yeAotwy Ta orovdaia .. . pabetv 
pev ov dvvarov, ei pede Tis Hpdvyos Ever Oar 
mo.ev O€ OvK av OuVvaTov auddrepa. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel for 
the omission of ei) in the last clause. 
Passages like Vubes 5 are quite different, for 
there a verb has preceded, and Alcestis 182 
is poetry. I do not however propose to 
insert ety here, but for ay to read av. 


820c zpoBadAovra aAdnAots. 

dAyAos cannot go with a singular parti- 
ciple. Read aaddots. 

830 B clre Tis Huly ovyyvpvacray cvveBawev 
aropia Tcl. 


There is no meaning in zAclwv. 
must be what Plato wrote. 


mAE€LOVOV 
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831 Dp mxpaéw mparrew doov Te Kal avoc.ov. 


The editors and the dictionaries seem 
satisfied with écvov, but it needs more than 
MS. evidence in one passage of a good author 
to persuade us that éovav should not be 
substituted. dvécvov no doubt caused the 
slip. 


8344 Siabenevous av rept ToUTwY vopous. 


So too with the expression dvar(ec Oar voor. 
Not to mention other authors, Plato in many 
dialogues has over and over again to speak 
of laying down laws, and the word is 
never diatifecGar, but always the simple 
tiMecGa. Which is the more likely, that 
diabenevovs is a mistake, or that he for once 
used the word in a sense it never bears else- 
where either in him or (apparently) in any 
one else ? 


ib.B Gore rovtov pev (the chariot-race) 
dywvioTas ovK emixw@piov éorat TiWevTas vodv 
unre éxew pyre Ooxeiv KexTno Oa. 

No one has made much of ovk émixdpuov. 
I would suggest otk érywpiov <ovtos>. 
ayava for éywovords might be thought of, but 
the corruption is very unlikely. 


844d Write yyvoperny for yevomevny. 


848B 76 pe Tolvey ToLo’T® Tov peEpar, 
Tplav ovtTwv, pyndey TA€oV EXET. 

TO Towvrw certainly cannot mean, as Stall- 
baum and Jowett take it, such being the 
case. That would be é 76 rowovT. Ast 
tod Towvtrov with zéov, more of such 
produce. Possibly tév . . . TowwvTwv pepdr, 
though I confess that rovtwy tév pepdv 1S 
rather what one would expect. 

véwopev just above ought, I think, to be 
venoopev. Cf. Phileb. 65 B. 


8545 rovs 6 GAXovs wapddeypa dvycet 
yevouevos axes Kal irép Tovs THs XHpas Spous 
adavicbeis. 

Badham omits zapddeypa. I would 
rather omit xa/, taking the construction to 
be dvyce rapdderypa yevopevos, apavicGets 
axheys iméep . . . Opous. 


861D et py TO Te akovolw Kal TO ExovTlw 
Scahéeperov Exdrepov, adda aAw Tuvt OyoTE. 
Is it legitimate to attach dyrore to tis? 
5 zs : Mf) 
Perhaps dAAw @ruve dyrorte. 


ib. B py totvev Tis. . - olgrar cannot stand 
alone in the sense of ‘let no one think,’ ‘I 
would have no one think,’ though the editors 
and Goodwin M.7. 264 seem satisfied with 
this. Take py as final =tva uy, a use that 
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sometimes occurs in Plato and Xenophon, or 
as for fear lest. The sentence is then a little 
broken by the interposition of BAdBar yap 

. €kovctwy and resumed with oxo7etcGe 37 
(not dé: ef. on 781 c above). 


866 p,£ The pev after efaipvys seems 
entirely out of place. Put it back a few 
words to follow 6vyé at the beginning of the 
sentence, and we get the regular form @upd 
pev, Oupad dé. The dco after Gvie dé needs 
an av. 


- 
877B petactacw «is tiv yetrova ToAw. 


Why the neighbouring state? Read twa. 


ib. E. Otay tis apa dvatvxnby Kal aceBnOy 
TOV olKwY. 

Such a passive use of dvarvxé seems to me 
impossible. It is in no way supported by 
such uses as 7a duo-, ev-, a-tuynbevta, any 
more than ra dyaptyfeta, ai paptypevar 
woduretar, etc. would justify duapravoyar T 
am wronged. daaeBnOy is different, for aceBa 
is sometimes a transitive verb (Aesch. Hum. 
271 7 bcov 7 E€vov tw’ aoeBdv: Lys. (2) 2. 7 
tovs Geovs aoeBeiobar) and the ‘house,’ like 
the gods, may be regarded as the object of 
an impious act, the person or personified 
thing outraged by it. I would therefore 
read évatvxyo7 Kat doeBnby. The one form 
has corrupted the other. In Plut. Vitae 
1011 morevcavras is now corrected -to mo- 
tevdevtas. In [ Arist.] Physiogn. 805b 21 ra 
pev ovv Kowa Tov onpelwy ovdev dy diacadybetn 
To dvotoyvwpovorvte we should surely read 
diacadyoee, answering to onpaivew just 
before. Polybius 3. 109. 12 dv ipets atti 
pa SiaevoOjre (read diaWevonte) is a little 
different. 


8808. pate tay avw deioas Gedy pv pare 
Tov UroPyAs Tyswpiov Aeyouevwv. Tiywpdv will 
be much neater. Indeed with pavw the 
abstract tywpidv is hardly possible. 


881 E rpoodrryra should, judging by the 
other verbs, be zpocayyrat. 


885 .¢ éraxovowpev aitav zpoTov a... 
Aeyew pavrevouat. pavtevouar calls for Négew. 


889 p Perhaps ris roAutuxqs for tiv oA 
tiuknv (see on 657 above), but cf. Thue. 6. 
62. 2. If the accusative were right, xowwvotv 
ought by the rules of grammar to be 
feminine. 


899 a atrod diy) ayewov <dv> Tavtyv Ti 
Yoxnyv . . . Geov jyetabar xpewv 3 


913.4 pyr ovv tis Tov euav xpnuatwv 
Gxrouro eis dvvapuv, pd avd Kwyoee pyde TO 
Bpaxvtatoy cue pydapy pndapds reiGuv. 

Read <p> weiOwv. That is undoubtedly 
the sense, and it cannot be got out of the 
Greek as it stands, for pydapy pydapds must 
go with the verb. 


924pD Read probably tod émirndciov.. . 
viov, vundtou dé. The accusative is indefens- 
ible, and the change of case is the easiest 
remedy. 


925D py AavOaverw . . . ws Xareras. . . 
mpoortarrer . . , fy) OoKEel O€ oKoTElV G& pupla 
.. . ylyvetau. 

Has it escaped notice that pi doxet is 
impossible grammar for od doxei? Read pa 
oxotev de doxet, unless doxed 6& py oKoTeEly 
appears more probable. jz) cannot be joined 
with oxomety, if doxec comes between. Cf. 
tovtwv dy pydev dpovrilew tax’ av... dofee 
following. : 


9298 éay pev reiOy 6 raTip Kal cvpydors 
aBy.- 

The aorist A¢By points clearly to weéoy (cf. 
on 881), and the mistake is common 
enough. Epinomis 989 B is another and 
clearer case, pndeis as ore 7e(Oy, Where the 
present tense is not even good grammar. 
In Ar. Hg. 712 zeiceras is clearly required, 
and in Nub. 1422 érewe. 


944.D od yap duvatov avOpirw dpav towv- 
avtiov @s Tore Gedy dace pacar. 

This might pass for one of the supposed 
uses of &s=7, than, of which there are a 
few (very doubtful), after comparatives. 
Some editors read dy, which is likely enough. 
But I would rather read roivavtiov <i> as, 
since (1) 4 és is quite a common phrase, (2) 
the loss of 7 may well be due to v preceding 
it (NH). 


963 D abrow must be written atrovw, if it 
is to mean aAA7jAow- 


[Epinomis 973 c otk ésrar should be ov« 
Zor. The future is not appropriate. bid. 
kdAXuor’ av should be xdAAuora, for ay is im- 
possible with Gv, and cannot be connected 
with zpoOvpoiro. | 

Hersert RICHARDS. 
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PLATONICA. 


Buthyd. 271d rovrtw 8& zparov pev 76 od- 
poate OewordTw éoTov Kal payy 7) TaVTOY eoTL 
Kpatetyv—ev OmAots yap attd te opm Tavu 
payer Oar KrA. 

The clause kat peaxn see Kpartelv is awk- 
ward, and Burnet, after Badham, rejects it ; 
Gifford, however, the latest English editor, 
attempts to defend it as it stands, but 
hardly with success. The Bodleian codex 
omits éo7.: whence Schanz excises both 7 
and éor, and Madvig conj. payn 7 ravtwv 
kpatet. That év dmAou payerbar was dis- 
tinguished from zayxpatiafew is shown by 
Gorg. 456D: while Laws 8344 shows that 
one could speak of 7 70d zaykpatiou paxy : 
similarly Rep. 333 8 mentions payn zuKtiKy. 
A man might be a good pancratiast (7o 
cwpat. devos) without being an expert in 
the other form of payy, viz. drAurixy (cf. 
Rep. 374). Hence, as I suppose, the 
clause év 6mXows xr. could hardly follow 
immediately on 76 cépati dew., so that I 
should prefer to emend, rather than to 
expunge, the clause kai payy... kparety. 
With Schanz, I would delete 7 as due to 
dittography : in place of zavTON I would 


write zavTOIAI: and éo7 I would either 
omit with the Bodleian, or else write éxucpa- 
tev. Then pdyn zavroia will serve to ex- 
pand 76 cdpar: (which refers especially to 
mdhy and rvypy, Laws 7958), and so pre- 
pare the way for the mention of é ém\os 
paxerGa. In Phil. 15D we find zavtofas 
oc pays. 

Huthyd. 2734 xai 6dtywo torepov cicép- 
xesGov tovTw... Kal addou pabyrat dua ad 
modXot e.ot doxeiv. 


av appears in Bodl. but is omitted in 
T, Vind. Schanz writes airoty. ad can 
hardly be right. It might possibly be taken 
for a fragment of <za>vv, but more prob- 
ably for a fragment of <pa>X ed (ep. 
Theaet. 1564). It is, indeed, not unlikely 
that we should omit dua and read simply 
pabyral paka eb} roddot—ascribing to pada 
ed a derisive force, ‘quite a host of them !’ 
The other order, ed pdda, occurs in Tim. 
22 B. 


Huthyd. 2908 oidvepia, én, rhs Onpevtixis 
avris éxt wiéov early 7) Scov Onpetoar Kat 
xelpwoacbar. 

Schanz records a long list of emendations, 
mostly aiming to supply a substantive to o#- 
dena and to remove airs. To his list may 


be added Diimmler’s not over-happy dper- 
I think, however, that airjs may stand, 
although not exactly in the sense advocated 
by Gifford (‘airjs marks the distinction 
between actual “hunting” and the meta- 
phorical hunting of the geometers’ etc.), but 
rather as distinguishing ‘hunting’ proper 
from 4 otpatynyixy, Which has just been de- 
seribed as @ypevrixn tis. If so, it only 
remains to supply a substantive to otden/e. 
Badham proposed to insert ypefa or ddédea 
after airs. Heindf.’s Svvayis is also a 
suitable word ; and épyacta (atter @npeutixys) 
might be thought of. But perhaps the 
likeliest insertion would be éz) TIAEON 


ECTIN<ONHCIC>H OCON. 


Huthyd. 293d 75 yap Neydpevov, kaha 8% 


we, , 
mavra A€yets. 


So Bodl., T. But the Scholiast has cad& 
dy wavr’ ayes, dvti tod ayyéANets: ext TOV aiora 
avayyovtwy. Abresch conj. zarazyeis, 
which Stallb., Badh., and Schanz adopt. 
Burnet and Gifford, however, retain zavra 
Aéyets. I suspect that Plato wrote xada 37 
mavTa & ayes (or & ’yes), meaning by & dyes, 
‘your importations’ or ‘ your foreign wares,’ 
ironically. Cp. Soph. 2244 tov dyovra Kat 
zwXotvra : and the emphasis on the foreign 
origin of the two Sophists in 297 c below, 
codioTy ek Oadatryns... kataterAevKore. Had 
it not been for the scholium, one might have 
conjectured an ironical XaAayeis, ‘you chirrup 
prettily!’ (Another explanation of dyes 
might be derived from Antiphon fr. 99 
(Blass) °A. 8 ev 7G qepi ddnbeias dyot- tors 
vopovs peyadovs Hyou, avril Tod Ayoiro.) 


Meno 764 dvépi zpecBity zpaypata zpoo- 
TatrTeis amoKpiverGar, aitos de ovK eOédes 


KTA. 


Mr. E. 8. Thompson rightly defends zpoc- 
Tatras against the substitute (apexes) 
proposed by Cobet and Schanz. It is sutti- 
ciently confirmed by such a_ parallel as 
Parm. 136D odd épyov ... mpoorattes ws 
Tydtkode. But I am still offended by the 
otiose and clumsy infinitive aroxpiverOar. If 
ever there was a marginal gloss which crept 
into the text surely this is one. It is a case 
precisely similar to that in Phaedo 1154 
where the gloss vexpov Aovew has crept in 
beside zpaypara zapexew, as Vermehren and 
Hartman have rightly pointed out. Another 
suspicious, though less certain, instance 
occurs in Huthyd. 288 £ (otdev wAéov, odd 
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avev Tpayparey T kal Tov dputtew THY yHVT TO 
wav july xpvolov yevoro), as observed. by 
Hartman. 


Meno 78D rorepov mpootiHets Te TOUTHW TO 
j ane sadieee 7 Soph or Xd 
zopw, © Mevwr, 70 dtkatws Kal oowws, KTA. 


Mr. E. 8S. Thompson and Burnet (after F) 
eject 71, and Schanz alters it to zou. Why 
not read ér, either in the sense of praeterea, 
mpocért, or as marking a reference back to 
73 D, od mpocbnoomey abtoce TO dikaiws ? 


Meno 808 épas todrov as eprotixov Aoyov 
KaTayEls, MS OVK apa EaTL KTA- 


Mr. Thompson marks xarayers as corrupt, 
and mentions with approval Buttmann’s 
wapayes. Certainly xatayes cannot well 
mean ‘spin’; but why should it not mean 
‘bring to land’ or ‘import’? For the use of 
Asyos in a nautical metaphor, cp. Philed. 
13 p, 14 4: and for the allusion to ‘eristic’ 
as an importation (?from Megara), see my 
note (above) on Huthyd. 293 v. 


Meno 9148 radtny otv tiv aperyv oKoree 
qapa tivas av TEeurrovTes avTOV OpOds TEuToLjeEV. 

Mr. Thompson, after Schanz and Cobet, 
assumes a lacuna before oxoze.,—to be filled 
by a word such as xryodevov or pabnoopevov. 
I suggest that we insert here the words 
&yrotvra = pravOavew which Mr. Thompson, 
following Naber and Schanz, rightly ejects 
from 90 &. 


Meno 94 B iva dé pa dAcyous oly Kal Tovs 
pavrordrovs “Abnvatwy advvatovs yeyovevat 
TovTO TO Tpaypa, KTA. 


These words, as Mr. Thompson observes, 
are ‘not free from difficulty.’ The most 
probable solution, in my view, is the ex- 
cision of kal... "A@yvatwy, which may have 
been an adseript characterizing the vo es 
of Thucydides mentioned just below—or else 
the sons of Pericles mentioned just above. 
Of the various emendations proposed Ver- 
mehren’s 7 for xadis the most simple : it would 
be improved, however, by the insertion of a 
second 7 before 6Acyous. 


Phaedo 73.4 évi pev Aoyw . . . kadALoTw, 
OTL epwrapevor ot avOpwro, éedv tis Kadds 
€pord, avrol A€yovow TavTa 7} xe .. . ETELTA 
édv Tis emt Ta diaypappara ayy « : evraida 
gageotata KatTyyopel OTL TOvTO oUTws EyxEL. 


Mr. Williamson adopts Heindorf’s ézed rou, 
with the note: ‘The MSS. have érera, 
which is retained by some editors, and made 
to. introduce a specially striking instance of 
the general truth expressed in the earlier 
clause... but it is very doubtful whether 


éreira, will bear this meaning.’ He does not 
mention Vermehren’s conjecture airika, 
which would more easily carry this mean- 
ing. I would suggest, however, that the 
éreita Clause is not intended to be subordi- 
nate in sense, but rather to introduce a 
second, more convincing (cadéorata), form 
of the Aoyos: the process evi ra duayp. ayew 
being opposed to, rather than included in, 
the process ka\és épwrav. If so, érevra will 
bear its normal meaning (=ézevra 8. . .), 
and the words which need correction will be 
évi piv Noyw. This is the more likely as the 
combination évi Asyw is elsewhere used 
regularly in the sense of ‘to sum up,’ ‘in a 
word’ (without an adjective). I would re- 
store, accordingly, zparov pev Noyw. 


Phaedo 844 ddX’ otto Aoyioaur’ av Wrxi) 
avdpos prrocogov, Kal ovK av oinfein Thy pe 
procodiav xpnvar éavtiv Advew, Avovons Be 
exeivns adtivy Tapadiovat Tais ydovais Kat 
Avrats EavTiv Taw ad eyKatadciv Kal avqvuTov 
tpyov mpatrev, IInvedorns twa évavtiws torov 
peTo.Xerptlopevns. 

Here two questions arise. 

In the first place, is not the phrase kat 
avivutov épyov mparrew otiose and suspiciously 
like a gloss explanatory of Penelope’s method 
of weaving ? I only wonder that Hartman 
did not scent it. ‘Secondly, IS petaxerprlo- 
pévns in the right case? Mr. Williamson 
holds it to be Bccomimnodnted to Unvedorys, 
and prefers the accusative (in agreement 
with airyy, sc. ryv Yoyyv) : Vermebren would 
write peraxerpiLopevars (in agreement with 
Tats Oovats kat Avrats). But the subject 
of the whole sentence is Wvy7 in the nomi- 
native, and surely it is the soul as subject, 
and not as object to itself, that would 
represent a reversed Penelope. Moreover, 
the participles in the sentence following 
(wapackevafovea, érouevn, etc.) are all in 
the nominative. Hence I should prefer 
to write peraxepiLonéerg regarding both the 
oblique forms given in the codd. as due 
to accommodation. 

[Since writing this note, I find that 
Burnet, after Peipers, prints -ouévy: but in 
view of the treatment of the passage by our 
latest English editor, it may be worth while 
to reiterate. ] 


Rep. 376D ta pa eGpev tkavov Adyov 7) 
ovyxvov Sreianper ; ; ‘iva. - SreEtwopev in marg 
A: om. A ixavoy Non i) ovXVOV ADM: 
cvxvov eyov 7) tkavov F’ (Burnet). Teuffel 
would adopt the latter reading, with the 
change of pa to »: Herwerden proposes 
iva. 12) 1) Cpev cvxvov Aoyov 7) Ovx iKavov OEE. : 
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Jackson iva pi) €Gpev ixavov Adyov 7) ody ixavov 
bue€. This last is attractive; but I am 
loth to oust ovyvdv, in view of ovk apa 
aderéov, ovd ei paKkpoTéepa TVYXAVEL ovoa, and 
of the fact that Plato is fond of the combina- 
tion cuxvds Adyos (Theaet. 185 5, Gorg. 465 &, 
ete.). I venture, therefore, to propose yet 
another alternative, viz. va py e@pev ovx 
ixavov Adyov 7) cvxvor dteE., ‘that we may not 
leave standing an incomplete argument, nor 
yet pursue a lengthy one.’ 


Rep. 387 c d\Aa boa... ~ ppirrew dy moet 


a ” \ > , 
WS OLETAL TOUS GAKOVOVTAS. 


Adam follows Hertz in ejecting as oterau 
as a gloss. Campbell conjectures os rea, 
a word not elsewhere found in Plato, but 
possible owing to the Homeric echoes in the 
passage. Perhaps we should read ws oictéa, 
and compare Soph. O.C. 1360. But even so, 
the words are probably interpolated. 


Rep. 4008 cidoyia dpa... Kal etpvOpia 
u a p > ec 
eas 

einbeta. dkoAovbel, odx NV avo”ay OvTaY VToKopt- 
t - © he 2 ‘ ‘ « 
Copevor Kahodpey as edyPerav, GAAa THY ws 
> cal > A col ‘ aS 

GdyOas « Te Kal Kahds TO 70s KaTeTKEVa- 
open diavo.av. 


The words és eijGeay are difficult. 
Burnet follows Herwerden in obelizing them. 
Baiter ejects os only, and Cobet would 
emend it to viv. Adam, however, attempts 
to defend the text on the ground that as 
‘goes with otcay understood,’ not with 
einGevay directly, the sense being ‘ which we 
euphemistically designate as if it were ev- 
nde (...in the good sense of the word)’ : 
but this construction does not strike me as 
at all probable. It seems clear that if 
eijGeav is to be retained it must be con- 


strued in the bad sense, in contrast to the 
clause following. On the other hand, it is 
an objection to the removal of as ei76. that 
it leaves xaotpev rather bare and spoils the 
symmetry of the sentence. Hence, I am 
led to the conclusion that etjfeav should be 
retained and #s emended, so as to leave 
kaAoduev With its normal double accusative ; 
and I propose to read kaAotpev <ebpev > Gs 
eijfeav. ‘we benevolently term “good- 
nature.” ’ 


Rep. 560d perpiornta 6& Kal Koopiav 
Sardvnv cs aypouxiav Kal dvedevbepiav ovcav 
metOovres trepopicovar KTA. 


Our latest editors, Burnet and Adam, 
appear to accept this traditional text with- 
out demur. To me zeiMovres is a stone of 
stumbling. Inasmuch as it has been stated 
in the context immediately preceding that 
of dAdfoves Adyou are already masters of the 


_youth’s soul (xaréAaBov tiv Tot véou THs Woxijs 


axpomoAw 5608; Kdrecyov tov avroy Térov 
560; kpatotor paxopevor 560d), it should 
be obvious that zeiovres is not the appro- 
priate term ; for the method pursued by these 
Adyo is that of tyrants,—violence rather 
than persuasion. Moreover, were ze(Oovtes 
right, we should expect its object (presumably 
airév or tov véov) to be expressed. Accord- 
ingly, I suppose zeiOovtes to be corrupt and 
would substitute for it riOévres, which will 
correspond to the foregoing participles, évopd- 
fovres and xadodvres. Dr. Adam’s Index will 
supply Platonic parallels for all the letter- 
changes involved ; and for the construction, 
tiévar as c. partic., ep. Laws 860 c, Phaedo 
100 a, ete. 
R. G. Bury. 





AN EMENDATION OF ISOCRATES, PANEGYRIC 140. 


GAG yap ovk éx TovTw Sikavov eat. wKOTELV 
‘ dv 4 8 4 3é ec > c , 
TYV Bacu EWS VVAJLLV, €C WV pc €KATEPWOV 

G > 3) 63) e 2X ax e A , 
yeyovev, GAN’ e€ Gv aitos b7Ep avrov meTroANE- 
PANKEV. 

The construction of the second é& dv is 
plain enough, as it stands for é« tovrwy 4, 
where & is cognate accusative to reroheunxev. 
But what is the first é€ év? If we take it 
to be for é« rovrwv & with & cognate accusa- 
tive to yéyovey we get indeed an Isocratean 
antithesis, but we get also what no one ever 
heard of, for & yéyovey implies that one can 
say taita BaowWeds yéyovey to mean ‘the 
king has done these things.’ If to this it 


be said that yéyovey does not mean has done 
but goes with pe6” éxatépwr, true enough, but 
then what is @? You can say peé? éxatépwv 
yéyovev, ‘he has joined one of the two sides,’ 
you cannot say tatra ped’ Exatépwv yeyover, 
‘he has joined them in this.’ But again if 
we take &@ to be nominative, in the first 
place we get no sense, for it is no sense to 
talk of ‘exploits which have happened in 
company with one of the two sides,’ when 
we want ‘exploits performed by the king in 
company with them,’ and in the second place 
it is very doubtful grammar, because the 
nominative of the relative, despite a very 
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few instances to the contrary, has no busi- 

ness to be attracted into an oblique case. 
Read then yeyovds, which will give just 

the sense desiderated. The corruption was 


natural enough on account of the perfect 
indicative following so soon after. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 





A CORRECTION IN ARISTOTLE, NICOMACHEAN ETHICS IV, 1128 a 27. 


ido. 8 av tis Kal &k TOV KWpwoLdY TOV 
qaNatov Kal TOV KaLWav" Tots meV yap jv yeAotov 
7 airxpodoyia, tois e paddov  vTrovowa* 
diagéeper = ov puxpov TavTa Tpos €7! TxnHoovaY. 
mOTEepov ovv TOV Ev oKomTovTa Optoreov TO 
A€yew a drpemi ehevdepiv, 2 TO pay Aureiy 
tov GkovovrTa 7) kal TEpTEW ; 7) Kal TO Ye TOLODTOV 
aépirtoy ; GANo yap GAAw puoynTov TE Kat 700. 

I hesitate to suggest an emendation in a 
passage where the ‘chief Aristotelians appar- 
ently find nothing unacceptable ; but I am 
still unable to see any proper sense for ro ye 
Towdrov. To Towrtoy would be vague and 


obscure, but to ye tovtroy is nonsense. 
Whether zorotrov is the normal form of the 
neuter in Aristotle is a question which I 
leave to Aristotelians to determine; if it 
be not, there is a further confirmation of 
the very slight and simple correction which 
I propose, viz. :— 

7] Kal Td yedotov tay doplotav ; v.e. ‘Is TO 
yeAowov also to be numbered among 7a 
dopista?’— of which there is no émorjun 
(An. Prior. 32. b. 19). 

J. S. Paiuimore. 





AD EPICTETUM. 


(Locos citavi secundum Schenkelii editio- 
nem maiorem (mMpcccxciv Teubn.), receptis e- 
mendationibus ab editore in supplementis tam 
huius quam minoris editionis (mpcccxcvi1) 
probatis. ) 


T.1,5 ré ydp éorw GAXo 70 eyo ort 
xpuatov Kaov eorw ; avTo yap ov Neyer. Sydov 
Ore 7 XpyoTixy Svvapus Tats PavTactats. 

Verba d7Aov o7u et quae sequuntur tam 
supervacanea sunt—responsio enim repe- 
tenda est e 4: 7 dvvayis 7 Aoyey—quam 
propter ordinem praeposterum suspectanda ; 
desumpta videntur e 12:—xai dmAds thy 
xpnotikny tats davtacias. Sic infra, 7: ryv 
xpjow tiv ophiv tais davtacias incluserim 
potius quam emendarim (editor coniecit tév 
davtaciav). 


T. 2, 36 ’Exixrytos xpeloowv Swxpatovs ok 
€orat- ci d€ py, ov xXElpwy: TodTO pou ikavov 
éotw. (vulgo sine sensu ei d€ py ov xXElpwr, 
TOUTO KTE.) 

Sive cum editore steteris vel cum Reiskio 
(a d& py <kpetoowy>, ov xelpwv) vel cum 
Eltero (ei d€ prov xe(pwy vel ei d€ povoy od 
xelpwv), multo maior evadet philosophus 
quam ipse se vult videri ; sive cum Richardsio 
(Class. Rev. xix 2 p. 106 sqq. ei d€ py Tov 


x«tpwy ‘not worse than my neighbour’), multo 
minor. <Accedit quod non in eo videtur 
yersari oratio quantum a Socrate distet ipse 
(confer tertiam Elteri coniecturam ei 6é 7 
mov xeipwv), sed quid, quatenus Epictetus 
sit, ut Epictetus possit praestare : hoc enim 
capitis superscriptio profitetur [és av tis 
colo. TO Kata Tpocwrov ev wavri. Si supple- 
veris ei 0€ py <’Exuxtyjt>ov xelpwr, lucidiora 
etiam erunt quae sequuntur sect. 37. 


I. 4, 9 ‘otros’, dow, 189 kal de atrod 
nen Xpiourrov avayryveckew’ KE. 


Sermonem non recte distinxisse videtur 
Schenkl: magistellus quidam discipulum 
suum coram Epicteto laudat, tum sic allo- 
quitur laudatum: Ei, v7 tovs Geovs: mpoKo- 
ates. Invehitur deinde Epictetus in magis- 
trum “AvOpw7e, zoiav zpoxorny ; ti [3 inclusit 
editor ; in S non extat| eurailets aitd ; ti 
[8] aways aitoy tis cwaicOycews THY avtod 
kakav ; ov OeXes deigar aitd TO Epyov THS 
aperhs, va paOn rod tiv xpoxoryy Lytn; audi 
quid ego huie adulescentulo dicam: éxe? 
intncov aityy, tahatrwpe, KTE. 


I. 4, 24 ri €or Oavatos, ti puyy, ti deopw- 
THPLOV, TL TVOTKWVLOV KTE. 


In apographis recte 7/ kavecoy. Cum neque 
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vooos neque Vor oKopLEtov inter poenas nume- 
rentur, editoris coniecturae damnandae viden- 
tur. 


I. 6, 9 — ovde tatra eupatver TOV TeXVET AY 5 
GANA TadTa pev <otrw >" u] be To.atry THs 
duavotas KaTATKEU), xa’ nv ovx dmhis bromt- 
TTOVTES Tois aicOnrois tuTovpea dr’ avtav, 
GANA Kat exAapBavopev TL— —, ovde Tatra 
ikavo. Kuvjooe TLWas Kat diarpewar pos 70 <p> 
amoAuretv TOV TEXVITHY 5 

Pro otra, quod e Stobaeo suppletur, malim 
ow. De pe obv, quod concedentis est, vide 
ind. i.y. ov, de dAAa in voce dAXa (sub D). — 
<a>, quod a prima manu non est in S, 
yehementer dubito an intrusum sit ne omni 
prorsus sensu car eret illud dodirety — nam 
in consentanea Stobaei lectione (12) dzroNeé- 
mew) non plus auctoritatis est quam in 
émurimtovtes (sect. 7) pro trorintovtes —: 
num forte fuit mpods 76 droBAerev <eis> Tov 
rexvirny | 


I. 7, 18 Uptoni supplementum tam apte 
necessarioque cum ceteris cohaeret tantoque 
opere vel per ipsa menda pro genuino com- 
mendatur, ut nihil obstare videatur quin in 
locum suum restituamus, dum emendatius : 
pi pevovTov d€ avtOv orota mapexepy On, kal 
nes TA00 dvadyKn TS Tapaywopycews agi- 
oracbat Kal TOU 70 | dv JaxoAovbov [rots | avrots 
[Adyors] Tpood€xer Gar de sequentibus ovde 
yap jpv éru (‘neque enim ad nos iam jper- 
tinet’ Schweigh.) confero iii. 22, 66 ri otv 
cor Kal emixepeiv mpdypate TyALKOvTH ; iV. 6, 
33 qi yap cou Kal TovTO cizelv ; 

T. 9, 17 éAtyos dpa (1. yap 6) xpdvos ovros 
KTE. 

T. 12, 23 ‘ Bade airov cis pvdakyv.’ rotav 
purtakyy ; Orov viv €oTW. Akwy yap €oTW KTE. 


L. rolav dvdakyy; <vAaKy,> orov viv 


€oTw. 

T. 12, 24 ‘oxéXos otv por yeveobar rernpo- 
pevov ;” 

L. pe. Cf. Fragm. V (Schw. 67) znpo- 


Oeis — tOv 6>0adApav Tov Erepor. 

T. 15, 2 Ovx éerayyéAXerar, ey, pitocodia 
Tov exTOs TL TepiTOTE TO GvOpmrw ei dE py, 
é&w Tu THs idtas VAs avecerar. 

L. dvadééerar (suscipiet). Cf. ii. 24, 64 

; 7 SEEAY =i ee 
Towovrous Tovous avadexer Oar, i. 22, 67 tivwy 


yap vex. dvadeeyrar (av deferar S, corr. 
editor) ravrnv tHy duecaywyny ; 
UIs Mts} i) ca Dépe prow eketvov —, col de — 


ovoey exw Aeyew <'>. 
His, ut et ipsis Philosophiee verbis, vir- 
gulas addere oblitus est editor. 


I. 15, 7 Otda, edn, tOv peyatov advo 
, 2 39) 3.9 , 9.93 
yiverat, Orov ovd’ 6 (1. ovde) PBorpus ovde 
ovKov. 

1.15, 8 ira cuxfs pev xapros advo kal 


- oo > a , ’ > , 
pd Mpa ov TeAcodrat, yvdpns 8 avOpwrov 

‘ , WA , > i! X 2 , 
kaprov Oédes ottw Ov dAtyov Kal cdixoAws 
KTynoacbar ; pnd ovv, eyo oor éeyw, Tpoodoxa. 
In codicis lectione py av, quod loci sen- 
tentiae prorsus contrarium est (cf. iii. 26, 7 
Mae otv mparov, tiva Ta aicypa ear, Kal 


= a = 

ovTws ty eye ceavtov diAdcodov. TO viv 

be hy ey DON + > / = a 
€ pnd dv adXos tis ely oe, avéxov), lure 


offendit editor restituitque illam affirmandi 
spondendique formulam, qua utitur noster 
wih, {fg Wes CRY eyo cor Neyw KrTE. Sed — 
dicam enim quod sentio—non mihi liquet 
quid sibi velit otv, quod supposuit editor : 
nonne multo melius sola py negatio partes 
suas ageret? Elterus autem quid senserit 
rescribens—xrycagGat pnd’, dv eyd oor eyw, 
mpoodokay ; haereo: suspicor tamen eum 
‘verbo rpocdoxay (erwarten) eam sententiam 
tribuisse quae est in éxdéyerOar (abwarten).— 
Confero ea quae praecedunt dv poe viv A€yyns 
ott ‘OeXw cixov’, dar oxpwoipai ool OTL 
xpovou bei. des avOnon mpOtov, ita mpoBady 
TOV KapT ov, cira TeravOy, et suppleo: yd’ av- 
<Oos>, ey cor Eva, mpoa oka. 


I. 22, 8 ‘ovxodv, ef pe bet drodotvat THY 
Xpuoy ide, be pe AaPetv x ipav Twos 70 YEpas, "6 
oes aA epny ouv Mens epeopevgy 5” any ony.’ 

“éy@ oby povos.. . ‘GAA’ ey@ povos pi) EXW 5 

Suppleo ‘ éya otv povos <p) épo ;’> coll. 
i. 28, 23 wor’ exrae 6 “Aytddevs ;—6r’ 
éweAabero ort mapeoty oUK em TO epwevas 
kracOat, GAN’ ert TO Tohepeiv, ll, 24°22) ea, 
avOpwrre, eri ti eAjAvOas ; Epwmevas KTHTOMEVOS 
7) TONCUNO WY 5 


T. 22, 11 zod oty Oder 76 ayabov ; rola obcta. 


aitd efappocopev (-cwpev!); [—] TH ep’ 
ju 5 [—] 

Lineolas inclusi; verba sunt Epicteti, non 
interlocutoris. Item iv. 4, —] Ev zoA- 
Aots avOpusrrocs ; [—] 


© Lea 
13 sqq. evdexerar ody BarTopevov 
Kal dmotvyxavovta Tav ayabOv eddaypoveiy ;— 
Sy . 8 . \ \ 
Ovk évdéxerau.—Kai tiv mpos tods Kowwvors 
> ‘ € - ‘ a 
avaotpodiyvy <evpelv>; Kal Tos 
evOeXeTaL ;—7T WS 8 &u <dvadvAdrrew > duvy- 
copat TO mpos TOV Ata KabyKov ; 


1h, 2 


a4, 


oiav det 


Non opus est sive cum Wolfio duadvAar- 
Tew, Sive cum Uptono rnpeiv inserere ; cum 
enim ad Tis Tpos Tos KoWwVOis avactpopys 
ad 76 mpos Tov Ata xabjKov pergat oratio, in 
altera rogatione nullum iam verbum deside- 
ratur, dummodo in priore eiusmodi verbum 
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restituatur quod ad utrumque obiectum re- 
ferri possit ; itaque illic vel pudarrew vel 
SiapvAdrrew vel rypetv (kat <typew> TH 
m.t.k. olav Set dvactpodyy ;) insertum velim, 
non tamen evpeiy. 


T. 23,3 z&s otv SrovontiKol eopev, ots pa 
roxy éore zpos Ta eyyova piioctopyia ; 

Prot UTOVONTLKOL { Elterus cowwvixoi, § Schwe elg- 
haeuserus ére xowwveixol, alii alia. Sed 
sententia postulat ‘qui igitur suspectandi 
sumus ?” i.e. irovoyrol. 


T. 25, 18 adda ‘ py oiker ev NuxoroXet.’ 


Seem adda Ba otker €. N.’ coll. i. 29, 
GAN @ehOe tadw ad THS pudakys’ sicuti 
ane editor in supplemento. 


T. 28, 22 érrawe peydda 6 ’AXéEavdpos, 67’ 
érmAOov <tois> Tpwoty ot “EAAnves Kat ore 
éxopbovy tiv Tpotav—; 

Audaciori editoris coniecturae tots Tpwctv 
pro dacw praeferrem quod suspicatus erat 
C. Schenk! vavoiv, nisi plane supervacuum 
id videretur, vel si perspicuum  esset 
quomodo in vocabulo usu praesertim tritis- 
simo littera v in $ abiisset. Fortasse in 
dacw nihil latet nisi é¢’ dovay : de aspiratione 
cf. i. 12, 2 xa6idiay pro Kar ” i8tay, iti. 22, 84 
édions pro éxions, iv. 7, 35 bpeEarportvrar pro 
iz- (supplem. ed. min.); contra il. 22, 25 
GAXo7 pro dddod’. Cf. ed. min. p. ix (ann. 
ad 11. 19, 4 xa6’ id/av). 


T. 30, 7 —raira odd jy, eyo 8 as 
<~mpos>peydda rapecxevalouny. 

Non inepte quidem in apographis zpés 
inseritur, per exclamationem tamen repetita 
esse posse quae paulo supra erant dicta ‘ri 

° , \ . , x 
ottw peydda Kat TOAAG TapacKevalopefa mpos 
To pydey ; quis neget ? 


TI. 1, 25 zGs ody ere tpiv morevooper, & 
didraro. vopoberar <‘> otk éritperopev 
rratdeverbat, ei pi Tots eAevfepas <’ >; 

Tpsorum voyoberéy verba virgulis notavi, 
cf. supra 22 ot yap tots roAXots rept TovTwY 
mTurTevTeov, of A€yovugt povors eetvar TaLdev- 
<cOar trois éAevbépos. De omisso verbo 
dicendi cf. i. 15, 3 rovrwv & ovdev éerayyéA- 
Aerar dirocodiu. ‘ev Tay TEepioTdcer THPHTH 
TO yyepoviKoy Kata pvow exov’, ii. 20, 5 (ubi 
conferatur annotatio), iii. 10, 5, iii. 22, 10. 
Sic etiam ii. 20, 16 tis gvoews verba 
signanda erunt <‘>6ru yap doxet cor tadra 
—xaryyopos yevod Tay cavTod Soypatwv<’>. 
Ttem iv. 1, 92 otrw kai év TO Kocpw Tovet 6 
pdovios:<‘> zoAda Anorypia KTE. 

TI. 5, 25 ei pev ds arodvtov oKoreis, Kata 


dicw eotit Gioat expe yypws, mAovteiv, 
NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


byaiverv. el 8’ ds avOpwrov oKomels Kal pépos 
dAov tuwds, dv éxetvo TO OAOV VoV peY cor 
voojoar kabel, viv d€ tAEdoaL Kal KLVdvVEdraL, 
viv 6 daropyOjvar, po dpas 6 éotw or’ 
amobavetv. 

Haud immerito Elterus offendisse videtur 
in passiva forma dzopyOqvar ; itaque is ddo- 
picOnvar suspicatus est. Licet saepius ab 
Epicteto, dum vitae incommoda computat, 
vocos aopia (zevia) Oavaros lungantur, tamen 
cum nonnumquam etiam ad suum ipsius 
infortunium, tiv mypwow scilicet, alludat 
(ii. 10, 5 76 voceiv Kai To drobvycKew Kal TO 
anpotobar, iii. 20, 4 dxd Gavarov yap otK €or 
(GheAnOqvar) ; ard wypwoews yap ovK EoTL ; 
Ench. 32, 3 @dvatos onpatverar 7) THpwots 
}4€pous Twos Tov cdéparos), libens rescripserim 
viv 6€ rypwOjva. Si quis obiciat ad verbum 
mAoutety oppositum aliquid desiderari—si 
omnino in communi et neglegentius currenti 
sermone artificia ista anxie observanda sunt 
—: in ipso wAeioar, quod eorum est qui 
divitias quaerunt, inveniet. 

II. 6, 8 +i otv avtirou tod adAortpion ; 
del peuvnpévos 6 Te cov Kal TL GAXSrpiov [Kal] 
ov tapaxbynon. 

Non xaé delendum, sed 6 7. sanandum 


fuit: mnusquam enim in dissertationibus 
neque in enchiridio pewvjncfac cum  pro- 
nomine interrogativo relativo dots, 6 TL 


coniungitur, sed ubique cum directo tis, ré. 
Lege det péuvy[pevolao ti adv Kat te addO- 
Tplov, Kal ov TapaxOyon. 

Ink 0h © 


EVXApLOTOVLEV ALTO. 


érav etry ‘kANpovoyncets’,— 

Sensit Elterus haec non esse pura puta, 
seripsitque érav <d >. Sed ipsum érzav 
valde suspectum est, ut nusquam alibi in 
Epicteteis occurrens ; quin restituimus illud 
quod in deliciis habet noster «ir dy. De 
I=IT cf. i. 19, 25 of totro pro orov 70, il. 
21, i ti_ov=7ov. Dubito an etiam i. 15, 
14 “py TapEepyws ToT i épy, amo TarBa 
KaTecKevaca ort Tpovoia 6 KOO LOS SvouKeita ; > 
nobilis Corais coniectura, quam non recepisse 
editorem miror et doleo, pa yap éyé cot zor’, 
in hune modum refingenda sit: pay te dp’ 
éys mor x«ré. Certe oo. additum nolim : 
scriba enim cum semel a veritatis via 
deflexit zapepyw scribens, ultimum s de 
suo addidit. 


II. 11, 14 wavra xadGs exer Ta doKxodvra 
dmact; kal TOs duvvaTov Ta paxopmeva Kada@s 
éxewv ; ovKodY ov TavTa, GAAG Ta 7piy doxotvra. 

rae A rs < 
Tl padrXov 7 Ta Spous, to padAov 7 Ta Aiyv- 
mrio.s, TL paAAov 7 Ta enol hawvopeva 7) TA TO 

rlows, TE 7) pot Opeva 7) TA TO 
bet ; 
Cc 
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Interpungo ovkotv ov mavra. GAAG TO 
fpiv Soxotvra; De éAAd vide ind. (adda E). 
Uptono, qui tpiv volebat, propter sequens 
Ta eol sparred eva. iniuria suspectum erat 
jpiv: per ‘nos’ enim ‘nostrates’ in uni- 
versum denotantur. 


TL. 11, 19 Tis iworérrwxey ovata repli Hs 
Cnrodpev ;—H80v7y.—Yraye aityvy 7G xKavovi; 
Bare eis tov Luyov. 

L. fytopev. Item. 14, 9 (Aourdv épegis 
roity Lytamev (Cod. Lytodpev) mos eorar 
ro0T0), sicut infra 10 Coraes correxit (ytOpev 
otv Tiva ravra. 


TI. 11, 22 ’Ed’ Adovq otv rapovoyn ak.ov 
erraiper Oa ; 

L. zapiovoy. Dudum (20) concedebatur 
ovk etvat BeBavov tiv 7Oovnv. 


IL. 13, 11 poh re epi rod py Weddos troda- 
Bev (dyovtGpev) ;—Ov- ex’ enol ydp éote. 
—My te rod <p> oppnoa rapa pvow ;— 
Ovde epi TovTov. 

< pay> inserui. Schweighaeuserus vole- 
bat Teph TOU [HH] Weddos broAaPety ; sed 
praestat utrobique per negationem, cf. iv. 
10, 2 tis yap A€yar ‘Hs py ovyKararGpac 
TO Wevdear; THs py arovedow azo ToD GXy- 
Gods ;’ €av ottws 7 cdpuys, GoTE Tepl TOVTWY 


> a G 0 ve ¢ 729) ° ae, 
AYWOVLAV, UTOMLVYOW GAUTOV;, OTL TL AYWVLAS ; ETL 


cot eotw. De zepi non repetito cf. Ench. 
29, 7 (p. 444, vs. 38) 7a ew (sic plerique 
codd. pro zepi r. é.). 


TI. 13, 21 "Ent ri; odx dore éeureipws 
, ‘ x > , > ‘ Cee. > s 

diareyeoOar ; To 3 eurreipws early ody! edkaipws 
kal dodadd@s kTE ; 

TO 0 epmeipws <i> 
evKaipws kre! Cf. iii. 1, 

allie 2 

éoti; pvoer Suoroyoupevas. 


Il. 14, 25 Towatra éore Ta qperepa ws ev 
Tavyyupel. TA ev KTHVN Tpabnoopeva ayeTaL 
Ee SS < Sencar Hos 
Kal ot Boes, ot 6€ toAXOL THY avOpwrwv ot pev 
Rein ay, © 93 , sy 7 hee 
Gvncopevor ot b€ mwAjcovtes: 6Atyou O€ TwWes 
ciow ot Kata Oeav epyomevor THs Tavnyvpeus, 
mas TovTO yiverat kal Oia Ti Kal Tlves ol 
66 N , Ne OSs , 9 
TuWevTes THY Tavyyvpw Kal emt tim. (24) 

\ , A 
ovtw Kai evOad’ ev TH Tavnyiper TavTy’ of pev 
TIVES os KTV) ovdev TA€ov roAvmpaypovovat 
TOU XopTov. ooo yep mepl KTHowW Kal aypous 
Kal oikéras Kat apxds twas avartpepecde, 
Tatta ovdey aAXo 7 xoptos eoriv: (25) ddrtyou 
Sense ; ¥ , 
ciolv ol mavnyupilovtes avOpwror didobed- 
, 7 
poves, Ti ToT ovv éoTw 6 KOGpOS, Tis avTOV 
Svouket. 


2 
éoTw <;> ovdxt 


Editor (ed. mai. p. xcix) Elterum secutus 
qui in altera comparationis tripertitae parte 
(24, 25) unum membrum desiderabat, quo 


25 70 8& AoyiKds Ti 


designarentur illi évnodpevor et twAncovtes 
(23), pro yap (24) substituere vult 6¢ pro 
xoptos (24 in fine) ddpros (europia propo- 
suerat Elter). Verum ubi post tod xdprov 
continuo subsequitur enuntiatum explica- 
tivum quod per yap instituitur eodemque 
vocabulo ydpros finitur, illic duplex vitium 
suspicari vix licebit. Neque est cur suspi- 
cemur : revera enim bipertita, non tripertita 
est comparatio: 7a kxryvn (23) et homines 
dvycopevor et TwAjcovTes prorsus uno ordine 
habentur: ut illa sic hi ‘compelluntur’ 
(dyerar), hi designantur per sequentia (24) 
as KTHvn ovdev wA€ov ToAUTpaypLovodaL TOU 
Xeprov, ubi notandum est verbum zoAvrpay- 
poveiy quod proprium est negotiantium ; nam 
quod additum est s xryvn, id nos ne 
inducat : non enim cum verbo potius 1un- 
gendum est quam cum 70d xdprov. Et qui 
fieri potest ut distinguatur hic inter infimam 
plebeculam et locupletiores, quod necesse est 
si tripertitam statuas comparationem? Hoe 
non est philosophi. 


eG; 


26 @éders otv Kal wets rardious 
OLOUd LEV 5 


L. 6povot Gwev; Vide ind. i.v. dovos. 

TT. 19, 15 péuvnoar tavrys rhs dtatpecews, 
stav Wodyan TO totlov Kat avaxpavydaoys, av Tis 
cou Kak6oXohos <mTws> Tapacrtas ein ‘eye 
pot (1 7) av déce [6] Kaicap peramepynrat 
KATY OPOUPEVOY, BEeprnoar Ths Btarpecews 5 > av 
Tis GOL EloLoVvTL Kal @XpLOvTL, Ga Kal TpELovTL 
mpooeOav etry ‘Ti Tpemets, avOpw7e ; KTE. 





Interpungo pepvycar THs diaipecews, av Tis 
GOl EiTLOVTL KAL WypLO@VTL Gua Kal Tpe“ovTe Tp. 
€l7—xTE. ) ( = 15 pepvyncae TAUTNS TS 
Siaipecews—, av Tis cor—eiry xré.). Ceterum 
quod Codicis S lectionem (15) dvaxpav- 
yaouvrt oo. Gellii auctoritati praetulit 
Elterus, miror, cum verba ay tis co.—eiry 
eodem munere fungantur quo sequentia (17) 
av tis co.—eiry, Sicuti drav Yodan TO ioTlov 
Kal dvaxpavyaons et av dé ce Kaioap petarep- 
Yytae inter se respondent. 


II. 20, 11 ti yap cot Kat Tp 5 TOV yep 
mpoBarwv cou pede, Ore Tapexet ply avr. 
Kapyoopeva kal dwelyOnoopeva Kal TO TeAEvTALOV 
KaTaKkoTNTOmeva < ; > 


Interrogandi signum addidi. 
II. 20, 25—zds 9 Sdixacooivy ovdev ort, 


nm fe yd ia 2 5 

TwWS 7 aiows Pwpla €oTl, TWS <O> TaATIpP 
, mx 

ovoev EoTL, TAS O VLOS OVOEV EaTLY, 





<6> addidi. 


IT. 21, 15 Eira A€yovew 
ék THs TXoARs.’ 


‘ovdeis Spedetrat 
Tis yap €pxetar eis oXoAnv 
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[, és yap] ds GeparrevOyodpevos, Tis ds wapeEwv 
abrod Ta ddypata exxabapOyncopeva ; 
[rés yap] inclusi : librarii obtutus a cxoAjv 
oxoAns aberravit. 


II. 21, 21 ‘Gs ewe ot te apeArjxacw 
(oi ovddoyirp0t) ;” avOpwre, py yap érvor, 
ei gol xpyoysor, GAAG KaGdAov ; 

Interp. pm yap érvOov, ei cot xpyoipor; adda 
xaOodov. De adda cf. ii. 23, 7; iii. 4, 9; iv. 
1, 162; 5, 13; 8, 23; Ench. c. 30 py 7 ow 
mpos ayaboy warepa pice wKewOys; aAAG 
mpos Tatepa. 


TI. 22,10 Bare kat cod kat rod rardiov pécov 
dyptdiov Kal yvdon, TOs ce (1. we) Td ratdiov 
Taxéws Katopveat Geer Kal ov TO TaLdiov evyy 
amoGaveiv. 


II. 23, 23 Ti otv; aryaler 1s Tas aAAas 
Suvdpers ; py yevorro. Neyer Tis pydepiav civar 
xpelav 7) Tpoaywyny <aAnv> THs TpoarperiKys 
dvvapews ; pa) YEvocro. 

Non <div> erat inserendum —ante- 
cedit enim pydeuiav, non pdepias—, sed 
utique Comitis Shaftesburiensis emendatio 
Tis ppactikys Suvapews recipienda. 


Il. 23, 43—dpéoavrds coi Ackerdiov, aperav- 
Tov Gewpnudtwv TwWav KTE. 


L. Gewpnuatioy cf. ui. 5, 15 pn te zpos 
AeEeidua ;—My te zpos Oewpnuatia; et 17 
ei 0€ tis AcEetOua TEL 7) Oewpyaria KTE. 


IT. 24, 3 evpos av tots pev BAartomEvous 
tovs 8 ddeAovpevors. 

Recte Reiskius etpos <8’ > ay. Et revera 
iam Sé supplevit sed per errorem alienissimo 
loco, 4 7 kal rovtwy evpors [8] av rods pev 
addeXoupevous Tos de BAarToMEevovs; CE. iv. 
11, 25 tiv Kopnv <7> ubi Sb exhibet 7 riv 
Komen. 


II. 24, 11 Tepi tivos otv A€yw zpos oe, 
detEov prot. epi Tivos akotoar dvvacar; wept 
ayadév Kai Kakay ; 

Interp. Il. 7. otv A€yw zpos ce; detéov por, 

‘ 7 > A , f 15 Ay a > 
mept Tivos axovoa dvvaca. Cf. €tfov ovv 
pot, Ti wepavG diadeyopevos cou. 


II. 24, 16[—] Kivqoov por rpobvpiav. [—] 


Ipsius Epicteti haec esse verba contextus 
clamat, ideoque inclusi lineolas. Cf. etiam 


quae in fine capitis leguntur: dda 
povov deixvve cavTovT Tod akovew kal owe 
mas Kwyoes TOY Acyovta, ubi quae in apo- 
graphis sunt addita <déuv # émirydevov> 
tov axovew nullam auctoritatis speciem prae 
se ferunt: videntur esse duae coniecturae in 
unum conflatae, quibus iure spretis editor 
cogitat de duvarov vel otdv 7 pro tov. Tutius 
videtur deikvve cavtoy <éprrepov> v 
dxovew (cf. 4 Ovxody Kal evraifa doo pev 
€urretpws axovovew SheAodtat, door 8 azeipws 
BAamrovrat ; et 8 Odxody «i Kal TO Aye ws 
det ToD eurre(pov eotiv, dpas OTL Kal TO aKove 
OpeXipws Tod eumretpov eori;); de ordine 
verborum cf. iv. 6, 19 xatackevalers ceavtov 


aé.ov Tov éeAecto Gar. 


TOU 


IT. 26, 7 yder yap (Swxparns) i720 rivos 
Noyixy, Wx) Kwetrar T, Lvyd eryppewer (S 
érOpéwer), av te GeAn av te py. oytKa 
HyEpoviK SetEov paxnv kal aroaTyHTeTaL KTE. 

Cum neque Corais (éxi twa péWer) aut 
Elteri coniecturam (kivetrat, Cdov émi ri 
peer) probavissem, neque editoris lectione 
érippever quidquam profici visum_ esset 
ceteris scilicet ut erant relictis, cumque non 
potius corrigendo quam supplendo salutem 
huic loco afferi debere statuissem—in hunc 
fere modum: yde yap iro rivos Noytxy Wryxip 
kwetra. Cvy@ émi<Ges Tu kai pewe>, av Te 
Gedy av Te py? AoyiKw Hyewovixy deifov paxny 
kal aroortnoetar: (nam in rebus ad trutinam 
pertinentibus péreww et éwiOetvar propria sunt 
vocabula, cf. Poll. 4, 172)—, in eadem fere 
sententia fuisse iam Uptonum comperi, qui 
quam apte e Ciceronis Acad. iv. 12 citaverit 
‘ut enim necesse est lancem in libra pon- 
deribus impositis deprimi, sic animum per- 
spicuis cedere,’ neminem fugere potest. 
Verba autem ipsa quaenam sint quae 
perierint, utrum ériHes tu an éx. Bdpos an 
quid aliud, quis dicat? Neque multum ad 
rem, dum sententia constet. Sed non plane 
neglegenda videtur correctio manus _posteri- 
oris Sb (vy éreta fewer, ob id ipsum quod 
sensu vacua ; num forte olim fuit Cvyo éxies 
<.....> Greta (non kai) fever? De Sd 
cf. quae supra ad ii. 24, 3 annotavimus. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE EROTICI GRAECI. 


ACHILLES TATIUS. 


1. 1. 1 Suddv ert Oaddrry rods, “Acouptov 
9 Oadacoa, k.7.d. 

The article with @é\acca and with other 
substantives following shows, what is fairly 
clear in itself, that we should read <7> 
mods. Oaddrry absorbed it. So in ile ee ab 
a very similar sentence, 6 has disappeared 
before Sppos (Cobet). Cf. also § 2 Etpaays 
H ypapy K.T.A. 

1. 1. 7 puxpov troxeynvviat 7o ordpa, dorep 
adyoew bro PoBov pedAdAoveat kat Bonv- 


Perhaps <dovav> adyoev or something 


similar. Otherwise xa/ is strange. 
1. 2.2 ‘ra eua prOors éoxe. ‘M2 Karto- 
D >» F , a ’ > \ 
Kvyjons .. epnv ‘. . TavTY padrov noew, «i Kat 


pvdors Eouxe. 
nf Vy 1 
qoov? noes ? 


1. 10. 4 ékwAjées should be exrAnocets. 
The mistake is far oftener the other way. 


Tb. 7. wav pev mpookaprepy, exioxes THY Biav- 
. €ay O€ padOakwtepov 76n Gedys, K.T.A. 


Perhaps éav 8& paOaxwréepay dn BA€Erys. 


1. 11. 1 oBotpar pi)... To etrixnpa.. - 
erirpily jee TpOs Epwra Tevova. 


Crippen, emtppiy, Or emitpeyry # 


Tb. 3 Gé\w piv cot dixdoa, watep (gwe 
judgment in your favour), ad’ avtiducov Exo 
xaderwrepov. 


Surely exes. 


2. 34. 5 ro 8€ oixrporepov, Tas xEipas wpeye 
poot k.T.X. 


7. 3.8 70 8€ yaderurepor, . . . TOUS EKaTOV 
xpuaors AaBovtes TOV pev adjKay «.T.X. 

T cannot doubt that these are cases of the 
common confusion of comparative and super- 
lative terminations (e.g. Charito 5. 1. 2 
and ef. below on Heliodorus 8. 9). Cf. 
3. 23. 1 76 8 otv kowdratov, tpoomerov 

j 5 SES UAC ana, one 
carnorafounv: 8. 11.3 7d be péyiorrtov, ode 
18 ; L d.: Longus 2. 18 ro 
€LOOV TO TApaTav K.T.A. : ongus =. O TO TE 

; . , a8 , ae 
parwora dvaxtycopevov avtov, pilnwa éepiAnce 
pedttGdes : Charito 1. 2. 3, ete. The com- 
parative dces indeed occur, but with some 
additional word like rovrov: Char. 5. 10. 4 
Kal, TO TovTOv yadeTWTEpOV, OvK oloa K.T.A.? 
5. 1. 5 Kal, 76 ras Sovdeias proc Bapvtepov, 
ehryOnv. 


2. 35. 2 paov 8’ ay etrou viv nro os KOLWWVOV 
épwros evpur. 

The puzzling jro. may possibly be only a 
dittograph of eto. 


2. 37. 2 tpdobn <more Zeis> petpaxtov 
Ppvyds ? 


Ib. 6 Kat 6a totro pev exer TO THpa ev ToIs 
dyxadicpaow, ev de tats capfw oAws evyp- 
poopevov, Kal wws éyKeipevov TepiBadrAc THY 
yoovny. 

Before ,€v I miss a predicative adjective 


or participle, and again before zws an 
adverb. 


3. 8.5 7H Aaa rpoBeBAnrar To Képas BBGv. 
“Probably rij Aadv. Frogs 201 ovxouv 
mpoBadet TH XElpE KAKTEVELS ; 


3. 16. 3 od tov Bavatov ddvpopal cov povov 
... GAN Ore TadrTa Gov atvynpATwV Talyvia, ... 
GAN bre ce COoav avéreuov, -.. OTL Tov THS 
yaotpos TA puoTipia ewepirav Kal THY Tapiv 
Kakodatnove Bue Kat copa. 

Correct first ratra to roatra: then xat 
tiv tadyv, which makes no sense, to kata 
tiv tadyny by way of burial. 


3. 20. 1 dpa d¢ should perhaps be dpa 87. 


3.25.5 foxev 6 dpvis (the phoenix) aro- 
Sypodtvre Bactrel kal tiv Tow ov TAaVGTaL THY 


“HXiov. 


Perhaps od mAavarac <fytav>, <mpoot- 
mTdjevos >, or some other participle. 


4.4. 7 dvyp "EdAnv evednxe tTHv Kepadnv 
Kata peony Tov Onpiov tiv Kepadryv: 6 6& 
ehédas exexyver Kal wepijTOpawe TOV avOpwrov 
éyKeipevor. 

A clear case, if there ever was one, of 
a word accidentally repeated in place of 
another which was really intended. The 
second xedadyv is a blunder for yevur. 


4.15. 2 ‘pi Topytas,’ eirov, ‘<av> tvy- 
xaves’ 4 

5. 3. 8 4 8& otre Eorynxey oltre TémTwKer 
> + JS id c ‘ s , 
GAN edeixvy poTny wéeAAoVTOS TTWpaTOS. 

Write pluperfects for perfects, as in 6. 3: 
8. 3, ete. Xen. Eph. 1. 8. 1 needs the same 
change. 


5.12.3 <éxetvnv> thy npépay ? 
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6.1. 3 thy eobqra Tavrnv PiAaTTE punpny. 

Ts such a use of pvjpn established? The 
references in L. and S. prove nothing. 
Perhaps pvjpa or pvnpetov. 

6. 3. 4 Kdpyy ewvnodpny ... xXpHHa Te KaA- 
Novs distor. ovTws ati TLTTEVTELAS GKOVWY 
@s tdwy. 

Perhaps dv should be added to TLTTEVT ELAS, 
believe or you may believe. The simple 
optative is too much of a prayer. 


7. 4. 2 épyov needs an article. 


8. 6.15 xpos ratra rapackevacacbe Tas av 
avTol oYNTE TUXNS- 

oe a > Am 2 

Orws Gv avTol EynTe ! 

8. 9. 12 In rov airov omit Tov. 


8. 10. 4 ireprebavpaxa ti tocotroy ioxuoe 


mptacbar zpos tiv TocavTyV GToVoNV . . - O70- 
TEpa GE TOVTWY ewvyTaTo ; 
mptacbar seems to lack an object. Does 


not the second sentence suggest that the 
last letters of icyvoe have absorbed the 
pronoun, and that we should read tcyucé 
<ce> zpiacbar! For rocotroy icxuce with 
infinitive cf. Xen. Eph. 3. 2. 13 tocovrov 
novvyOnv TO copa dtacdoat. 


8. 11. 3 otde cidov 76 raparav ovre Fevov 


ovte ToAtTny Kev <Bovopevoy> eis durdiav ? 


8. 12. 2 dpocev det rapapevetv Kal THY pos 
dvdpas OpiAtav <av> dvyeiv? Or rapapevery 4 


Loneus. 


Prooem. 1 @éapa eidov kaA\orov av cidov. 


The second eiSov should no doubt be otéa. 
Cf. on 3. 23. 5 below and on Ach. T. 4. 4. 7. 


2. 15. 3 a0 dv akotpev ayew Todror, 
movypov OvTa aimdXov, Os ert THs Badarrys vewer 
Tas alyas ws vavTys. 

It is difficult to make any sense of the 
last words. Read és vavryy and join it with 
dyew tovrov. As he is a bad goatherd, they 
will take and make a sailor of him. 


3.14. 3 76 <t0d> epwros mikpov ? 


3. 23.5 Earth (that is, an echo) pupetrac 
kal avtov oupitrovta tov Ilava: 6 d€ aKovaas 
dva7noa Kal duke. . . ovK epdv TvxEiv GAN’ 7} 
Tov pabety tis eotw 6 AavOavwv pabyrys. 

pabyrys is not a very appropriate word. 
Presumably Longus wrote pipytys (observe 
pupetrar just before) and it has been altered 
under the influence of paeiv. Cf. note 
above on Prooem. 1. nipev and nipe6y in 


4. 25. 3 are perhaps another case of the 
same thing. 


3. 31. 2 Gunv... mpocAaBety seems to 
need the addition of something like deiv. 
This is however a moot point in many places. 
See Buttmann’s Midias, Hac. v, Riddell’s 
Apology p. 148, ete. 


4. 14. 2 Add 6 (probably before rév atyéy) 
to aizoAos, 


XENOPHON EPHESIUS. 


1. 1. 1 peéya te xphya KddXovs ovr’ ev “Twvia 
ovr ev ddA yn mpoTEpov yevopmevov. 


Surely yevopevor. 


1. 2. 7 The beautiful Antheia was some- 
times mistaken for Artemis, tév pév iz’ 
extAngews THv Geov civat Aeyovtwv, Tav oe 
aAAnv twa b70 THS God wepiTompevyy (Sic). 

Should we read amo tis Gcod rapareroun- 
pevynv, a little altered? It is flat, but I do 
not see how anything with adAnv twa can be 
otherwise. Some larger change may be 
needed. 


1. 6. 2 dpdoréepovs pia votoos exer, Avors 
évOev aveorn. 

But the Avc1s—to mention one objection 
only—is in the future, and avéorn can not 
refer to the future. Perhaps we may put 
a full stop after ¢yec and make votcos the 
subject of dvéorn. ‘Its source will be its 
cure,’ 1.e. love. 


1. 9. 8 tpets det BA€rorre Taira, NOt Taira 


2.11.5 déopar cod... 
dAtyov Oawov pe K.T-X. 


Ale ss , a 
> av aT OKTELV))S, KaV 


Read perhaps something like kav 6Acyov 
<xapicacbar>. Odor pe x.T.X. 


4. 2. 8 nuyxeto . . . cwoar <tov Geov > 


avtov ? 

4.3.3 @ peyiorn Gedy, mexpe ev viv ayvy 
peva Noyilomevn o7- 

Herod. 3. 95 is the only place cited for 
the present passive, though perfect and 
aorist passive are more frequent. Should 
we read voulouevn? Cf. 3. 11. 5 tepa ris 
“Towdos vopilomevn. 


CHARITO. 


1. 1. 4 ’Adpodirns éopty SnpoteAys, Kat 
maoat oxEdov ai yuvatkes aanAOov eis TOV vEewr. 


Are the first words right without an jy ! 


1. 2. 3 érécov for zocov ? 
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1. 7. 1 Aéywv mpds éavtdv, ’AAN eyo Kuv- 
Suvedw . . . efdv wouTHTaL Tapa pias vexpas. 

Should not this be made a question? I 
have the same doubt about 1. 11. 6 povor 
yap tpets ovk akovere THY rroumpay Loo vvnv 
Tov ’AOnvaiwy, and 6. 1. 5 ri dé dv wadw 
dpycOj Xatpéas ; tahw Tados. 


1. 12. 2 &s <dv> povos Anorys? 


1. 14. 7 Callirrhoe wishes she had been 
left in her tomb. She is more lonely now. 
tia be evradéa Karéow ; ylyverkets. TUX 
Bdokave, Sa yis Kai Oadacons Tov enav KaKov 
ovK exAnpabys. 

There is no one for yyvdécxes to be 
addressed to, and it makes no sort of sense. 
De corrigendo yyvécKeas alu videant, says 
Hercher. When we notice that d.a ys Kat 
@. is rather deficient in construction—for it 
goes poorly with ob« érhypdéOns and desider- 
ates a verb of motion—it occurs to us that 
yyvéoxes perhaps conceals something that 
will help. Is 8uxovea possible 


3. 4. 3 cis oidev ci ypeta yevorro Kal 
dtkacTOv ; 


The simple optative can hardly be right. 
dv may well have fallen out after oidev. 
This would give us another example of the 
idiom ov« 070’ dy «i, etc. found in a very few 
places, e.g. Eur. Alc. 48: Dem. 45. 7: 
Tsaeus 11. 44: and restored in one or two 
(e.g. Isaeus 9. 8) by conjecture. See Cobet 
N.L. 586. 


3. 5. 6 Chaereas threw himself into the 
sea, taxyews 8 doppiWavres of vairar podts 
auToV avexovdiray. 

aoppiWavres corruptum videtur, says Her- 
cher. Why not understand their clothes, as 
we should with dodvvres ? 


3. 9.5 Should not tives cictv be joav, as 
a5 
in 2% 


Ib. 11 kaOarep otv védos 7) ocKoTos dmeka- 
Aue THS Wux7ns Acovicrov. 

Hercher pronounces this corrupt in a way 
that might suggest its being almost hopeless. 
There may no doubt be something more 
deeply wrong with the passage, but it will 
give a quite fair sense, if we simply read 
Atovuctov, ‘he removed as it were a cloud or 
darkness from the mind of Dionysius.’ 

3.10. 1 xpoordgéas 8¢ Puxay . . . dunyeto Oat. 

Surely the accusative is again wrong and 


should be @wx«a, as in 4. 3. 7: 5. 2. 5, ete. 


4.6.1 eredype...6 Avodtas kat "lwvias 


brapxos Papvixys, Os di) Kal peyioros eivar 
Soxet tov imd Baothéws Katareuropevwv ert 
Oadarrav. 

Tt is just possible that ¢iya: is here imper- 
fect, appears to have been the most import- 
ant, but much more likely that doxet, as in 
various other places, is a mistake for éddxet, 
was considered. Cf. 5. 2.2 ’Apragarny tov 
civodxov bs péyioros jv mapa Bacrrei, and the 
same in 6. 2. 2. 


4.7.6 &s would have been more easily 
lost after péyefos than Hercher’s ofa or 
Cobet’s dre. 


5. 5. 4 ot pev yap «.7.A. 

It is difficult to see any sense in yap. The 
sentence might follow on réy diaBodayv, or, 
better, on pnparuv. 


5. 6. 8 4 8& of Tvyy, Bactred, déov dvta 
KATETTNCE. 

‘Are some words like xpurjv oe missing ? 
The sentence can hardly refer only to his 
being king, and even then the meaning 
would be imperfectly expressed. Cf. perhaps 
on Ach. Tat. 8. 10. 4. 


5. 7. 1 piv <dv> dxovtoys ? 


5. 9. 8 Dionysius did his best, 76 6€ rapa- 
Sofov tis Tuppopas Kal Tov avdpetov exoTHoaL 
Suvarwtatov UTNpXeV. 

Why should we have the superlative 
Swardrarov? It is not at all the natural 
Greek expression. I suspect the two adjec- 
tives have exchanged terminations. Charito 
wrote kal tov dvépedratov exotica: Svvatov 
imjpxev. Each word gains by the correction. 


5. 10. 5 ovdets tuav ea rots Bacrdetors 
ceive Oety ; 

The dative is a difficulty. Hercher sug- 
gests mpooe\Oeiv, but that use is poetical 
and not likely. Perhaps <rév év> ois 
BaorX«éors. 


6. 3. 9 ev Onpa 8 evdiarpiBew 7 Tots Bace- 
Nelois Kal eyyds eivar TOD Tupds. 


Some comparative like xaAAuovy or ayecvov 
should be added before 7. 


6. 4. 3 The king set forth for the chase in 
splendid attire: xaOjoro d& coPapds: €ort 
yap Wiov Epwros 7d prroxoopor" 7nOede de peoros 
bro KahAtppoys opabjvat. 

Hercher rightly throws doubt on pésos, 
which is very tame and pointless. Perhaps, 
as sometimes happens, the order of letters 
has got inverted, and pécos = cepnos = cemvds. 
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7. 6. 8 ydpov ody tropévw: Odvatov «v- 
Xopat. 

Write izopevd. So 5. 10. 7 ob repimevds 
Té\os ddofov: 8. 3.6 Baciris yap « Kal det 
dtapevets (older edd. diapevess). 

8. 2.3 ryv ozpariay .. . dye Tacav évOdde 
kal Goov ovrw TapecTat. 

Surely zapeort, as in Thuc. 4. 125. 1: 
6. 34. 9.  otww makes no sense with a 
future, unless some specific time is indi- 
cated. 


Ib. 7 as dra avayxatov <ov>. 
AaBetv? 
Perhaps unnecessary. 


+ TpokaTa- 


8.5. 11 éorep yap tis Kepavvod mrecovTos 
.. + py TapaxGety. 

It is not av but «i (dc7ep yap <el> ts) 
that is wanting. Of course an idiomatic ay 
(Gorep yap <dv «i> ts) may have been 
omitted too. 

H. Ricuarps. 


(To be continued.) 





A SUPPOSED QUALIFICATION FOR ELECTION TO THE SPARTAN SENATE. 


Tue office of senator at Sparta is assumed 
by some modern authorities to have been 
restricted to certain privileged families. 
The object of this paper is to challenge the 
assumption and to examine afresh the evi- 
dence adduced in support of it. 

Gilbert (Greek Constituteonal Antiquities, 
English translation, p. 48) says: ‘ Election 
to the Council of the Elders was in Aris- 
totle’s time open to the nobles, and the 
nobles only; and as a similar distinction 
between nobles and commons is discernible 
even in the earliest times, we must infer a 
restriction of the right of eligibility to the 
former class even in those days.’ In a foot- 
note Gilbert adds: ‘In Aristotle’s days the 
Gerontes were chosen from the xcadol xaya6o/, 
the éjpos possessing only the right of elect- 
ing to this dpyy. And then he cites 
various passages from Aristotle's Politics 
and one from Polybius.? 

Mr. Greenidge (Handbook of Greek Con- 
stitutional History) is rather more cautious. 
On page 100 he says: ‘The Council of 
Elders (ycpovoia) was composed of the two 
kings and of twenty-eight members, probably 
chosen, as we have seen, from certain 
selected families of the state. The evidence 
of Aristotle and Polybius proves conclu- 
sively that only members of the nobility 
were eligible.’ The footnote refers us to the 
same passages of Aristotle and Polybius. 
Mr. Greenidge also says on page 89: ‘In 
spite of this apparent equality’ (viz. be- 
tween all Spartiatae) ‘we do find a distinc- 


1 Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 1270b 21-26; vi. (iv.) 9, 1294b 
29-31 (ef. i. 6, 1265 b 33-1266 a 1); vii. (v.) 6, 13064 
12-19; Polyb. vi. 10, 9. I quote the Politics by 
Mr. Newman’s edition, adopting his numeration of 
the books. 


tion within the 60.0, between the nobles 
(kako. xayaboi) and the commons (d7j0s). 
It was, apparently, a distinction between 
the members of the ancient clans, and those 
who were not members, between the old and 
the new burgesses ; and this distinction was 
of political importance, for apparently only 
the nobles were chosen for the yepovoia. 
How it came that a class which could be 
called the demos grew up at Sparta is not 
known.’ I cite Gilbert and Greenidge as 
typical exponents of the view which I am 
controverting, but much the same account is 
given in other works. 

The first difficulty which occurs to me is 
the silence of Xenophon and Plutarch on 
the point. Xenophon, an older authority 
than Aristotle, in his encomium on the con- 
stitution expressly declares (De Rep. Lac. 
x.) the institution of the Senate to have 
been designed to foster the cultivation of 
virtue, even to old age ; and nothing in what 
he says implies that the office was restricted 
to the members of certain families. Plut- 
arch, who is not directly contradicted by 
any ancient writer, tells us that a vacancy 
in the Senate was filled by the election of 
the man who was adjudged the best in 
virtue of those over sixty years of age (rov 
dpiotov apern Kpilevta tov imep EEyKovTa ETH 
yeyovotwv, V. Lycurg. 26). Plutarch pro- 
ceeds to describe minutely the mode of elec- 
tion, which was by acclamation of the 
assembly. Here we have two qualifications, 
(1) the age of sixty years and (2) excellence, 
dpern. We learn nothing more of the class 
from which candidates came. If the impres- 
sion left by Xenophon and Plutarch stands 
in need of correction, the evidence must be 
precise and unmistakable. 
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What then does Aristotle say in the 
passages adduced from the Politics? The 
first is from ii. 9, a chapter where every 
part of the political constitution and the 
social and economic conditions of Laconia 
is subjected to a merciless criticism. After 
some strictures upon the ephorate, which is 
described as a great and tyrannical office 
(dua 7d rHv dpxyv eivar Nav peyddnv Kat 
icotvpavvov), Aristotle tempers his blame 
with a certain meed of praise. ‘ However, 
this magistracy’ [the ephorate] ‘does cer- 
tainly hold the constitution together ; for 
the commons are contented because they 
have a share in the highest office, so that, 
whether the result has been due to the law- 
giver or to chance, it is to the advantage of 
the state. For, if a constitution is to be 
durable, all sections of the citizens must will 
it to exist and to continue unimpaired. 
Now this is the case with the kings owing 
to the prerogative they enjoy, and with the 
good and noble owing to the Senate, the 
office of senator being the prize of merit: it 
is also the case with the commons owing to 
the ephorate, for the ephors are taken from 
the whole body of citizens’ (1270 b 21-26). 

The impression which this passage leaves 
is, I grant, that there was a marked differ- 
ence between the ephorate and the Senate. 
Any Spartan citizen might aspire to the 
former office, only the ‘good and noble’ 
could hope to become senators. My conten- 
tion is that the words of kadoi xayaboi need 
not, and do not, denote a separate class of 
nobles or privileged families recognised by 
the constitution. The meaning of the term 
is sufficiently explained by a@Aov yap aperjs 
which follows. That the office of senator 
was GO\ov dperys, a prize of merit, might 
almost be called a commonplace with Greek 
writers, whether friends or foes of Sparta. 
See, for example, Xenophon, de Rep. Lac. 
chapter x; Demosthenes, adv. Leptinem 
§ 107; Aeschines, im Timarchum § 180; 
Plutarch, V. Lyc. 26. Such dpery was 
relative to the Spartan constitution, xpos tyv 
moAuretav. The possessors of such dpery for 
the time being were of kadol kayafoi. To 
this point I shall return. 

I pass now to a second passage, from Book 
vi. (iv.), chapter 9, with which may be com- 
pared the parallel passage, ii. 6, 1265 b 
33-1266a 1. In both these passages 
Aristotle is citing the opinion of certain 
political writers or theorists, who main- 
tained that the constitution of Sparta was a 
mixed constitution (a view shared by Aris- 
totle himself). In vi. (iv.) 9 Aristotle is 
examining what he calls ‘polity’ or a 


moderate constitution. To the superficial 
observer such a constitution appears as a 
fusion or combination (péés) of undiluted 
oligarchy and undiluted democracy. A good 
combination of these opposing elements, 
Aristotle goes on to say, has this character- 
istic, that the same constitution may be 
styled either a democracy or an oligarchy. 
The example chosen is Sparta. It is often 
described as a democracy because of such 
democratical features as the uniform training 
of rich and poor, or the common meals 
where rich and poor have the same food, as 
they wear the same kind of clothing. Then 
come the words (1294b 29): ému 7G dvo0 
Tas peylotas dpxas, Ti pev atpetcOar Tov dijpov, 
THs d€ peTexe’ TOUS peV yap YEépovTas aipovvTat, 
ris 8 éopetas peréxovow. ‘Again, of the two 
greatest offices, the commons’ (djpos) ‘elect 
to the one and are eligible to the other. I 
mean, that they elect the senators and are 
eligible to the ephorate.’ These words are the 
stronghold of the views I am impugning. 
The difficulty is, if there was no restriction 
to nobles or privileged families for the Senate, 
if both Senate and ephorate were open to 
the whole of the Spartiatae and the election 
was more or less similar, how are we to 
account for the express distinction which 
Aristotle draws between the rights of the 
Sjyos to elect to the one and to stand for 
the other ? 

Well, the object of the passage is to 
collect as many democratic traits as possible, 
and I submit that when we come to magis- 
tracies it is probable that Aristotle had in 
view the democratic principle which regu- 
lated elections to offices, viz. all which are 
not reserved for sortition ‘by all out of all’ 
(1300 a 31-33). It is this with which he is 
tacitly comparing the practice at Sparta. 
There, where ‘some,’ viz. the senators, were 
elected ‘by all’ and ‘others,’ the ephors, 
‘out of all, we have an approximation to 
this principle. In ii. 9 Aristotle made no 
mention of the fact that the demos had 
votes, because, I presume, it would have 
been insufficient to account for the loyalty 
of the demos to the constitution. Thus the 
antithesis between the clause with pe and 
the clause with 6€ is not so great as it 
appears, the latter being of course the more 
important. It should be remembered that 
the two qualifications of age and merit in 
themselves effectively limited the possible 
candidates. The former, the age of sixty, 
would exclude more than three quarters of 
the Spartiatae, who could not join the 
assembly (Apella) before they were thirty ; 
the latter, merit, would reduce still further 
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the ranks of the remaining quarter. Thus 
the xaAol xdyafoc over sixty would be a 
decided minority in a minority ; which 
answers precisely to the state of things at 
Elis as described in 1306a 15 sqq. In what 
precedes I have assumed the dj0s to mean 
the assembly or Apella, that is, the whole 
body of the Spartiatae exclusive of kings 
and actual senators. Even then it is a 
curious body to be styled a djyos; but it 
may fairly be argued that the case is made 
worse on the assumption of a hereditary 
nobility of kaAoi xayafot. Did they vote 
with the rest and are they included in the 
dpuos? Tf so, what becomes of the opposi- 
tion between 80s and of Kadoi Kayaboi? T 
suppose that an opponent would say that 
they did belong to the djpos, but had special 
privileges not shared by the rest, or oi 
tuxdvres. Yet this is to split up the djpos 
and destroy the one point of community 
between the djn0s of a democratical state 
and such a close corporation as the Spartan 
Apella, viz. the equality of privilege en- 
joyed by all the members of the one and of 
the other respectively. 

Lastly, there is the expression aipects 
duvacrevtixy used, by implication, of the 
election of Spartan senators in vii. (v.) 6, 
1306 a 15-19. There Aristotle, dealing with 
the causes which tend to undermine dif- 
ferent constitutions, says: ‘Oligarchies, 
again, are overthrown when another oli- 
garchy is created within the original one ; 
that is to say, when the whole governing 
body (zoAcrevaa) is small and yet they do 
not all share in the highest offices. This 
was once the case at Elis. The government 
was in the hands of a few, and very few 
even of them found their way into the 
Senate’ (tOv yepovtwy 6ACyou tara eyivorto), 
‘as it consisted of ninety members elected 
for life and the mode of election -was that 
which prevails under a duvacreia, like that 
to the Senate in Sparta.’ We learn from 
Pol. vi. (iv.) 5 that by duvacreéa Aristotle 
means the most intense or closest form of 
oligarchy, where the son succeeds the father 
and where magistrates are supreme and not 
the law. He also describes it as a tupavvis 
in commission, which would fairly corre- 
spond to Lysander’s decarchies or the Thirty 
at Athens. This is startling evidence. Al- 
though the dj0s elected senators at Sparta, 
there was at least a probability of son suc- 
ceeding to father in the office. That is to 
say, the son might succeed eventually ; for 
unless the father died over eighty, the son 
could hardly be sixty at his death. Now no 
doubt the hypothesis that candidates were 


restricted to a few privileged families offers 
a ready explanation. But in historical dis- 
cussions no mistake is more dangerous than 
to assume at the inception of an institution 
full recognition of all its effects and ten- 
dencies, or to suppose that, because certain 
consequences frequently, nay, invariably, 
followed from an institution or a measure, 
such consequences must have been prescribed 
and regulated by statute. Before the ex- 
pedient proposed is accepted as inevitable, 
let me call attention to an historical analogy. 
To compare small things with great, the 
Spartan Senate is not unlike the more famous 
Senate at Rome. The Roman populus did 
not indeed directly elect its senators, but it 
elected its magistrates, who by prescriptive 
right and tradition passed into the Senate. 
Now the striking fact about the Roman 
Senate in its palmy days, the century and a 
half preceding the Gracchan revolution, 
when the movement towards democracy 
seemed arrested, is that it assumed the 
character of a close corporation. What 
Mommsen has called the ‘new aristocracy’ 
was not recruited to any appreciable extent 
from outsiders. It became for all practical 
purposes an hereditary nobility and the 
Fasti are crammed with instances of son 
succeeding to father in great patrician and 
plebeian families for generations. Was 
there, then, any legal restriction to these 
privileged families? Not at all. The regu- 
lations which permitted a Marius and a 
Cicero, at long intervals, to enter the select 
circle, had been in force all along. It seems 
to me, then, quite possible to account for 
the pre-eminence of certain families at 
Sparta in a similar way, viz. by ability, or 
at any rate a high level of mediocrity, trans- 
mitted from father to son, and the prestige, 
which, in a conservative society, would 
naturally follow. 

T have tried to show that, without the 
arbitrary assumption of a legal restriction 
to certain families, each of the three passages 
yields a tolerably satisfactory sense. Let 
me define the issue clearly. It is not 
whether nobles and commons existed at 
Sparta from the earliest times: that is quite 
irrelevant. The question is whether the elec- 
tion of senators was constitutionally restricted 
to certain families or open to all citizens 
above sixty who were possessed of a certain 
degree of personal merit. I rest my case 
very largely on the words xadoi xayaGot, 
which I understand in this sense. The 
holders of the opposite view take them to 
designate a privileged class, a nobility of 
birth. If they are consistent, they must 
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understand of xaXot xéya6oi as identical with 
ot edyevets, so that it is ancestral merit 
and ancestral wealth that are requisite in 
the candidate. For Aristotle defines etyévera 
as mpoydvev apery Kal mAodros Vil. (v.) 1, 
1301 b 3, or dpxatos zAodros Kal dperi, Vi. 
(v.) 8, 1294a 22. I submit that this inter- 
pretation does not accord with the language 
of such panegyrists as Plutarch and Xeno- 
phon, nor again with the words of Demos- 
thenes adv. Leptinem, to which reference 
has already been made: éreddv tis els THY 
kaouperyv yepovatay éyKpiOy mapacxXav avTov 
oiov xpy, Seamdrys eatt tov woAAGY.  Exet 
pev ydp éoru THs dperas GOAov Tis wodtreias 
kuplw yevérOar pera tov 6potwv (§ 107). 
Surely Demosthenes means by dper7 personal, 
not ancestral, merit. It is significant, too, 
that in vi. (iv.) 7, 1293 a 35—-b 21 (cf. 1294a 
9-11), where a general summary is given 
of so-called aristocracies, or mixed constitu- 
tions, the class to which Sparta belonged, 
a odros, dpery, and Sfjuos are mentioned as 
the objects kept in view in the assignment 
of office, and no mention! is made of yevos 
or eyévea. That birth was elsewhere 
recognised as a claim to office distinct from 
merit is clear from vi. (iv.) 15, 1300a 17 
}) yever 7) dpe. Cf. Mr. Newman, vol. iv. 
p- xii. Popular opinion often presumed 
ebyéveia, no less than xadoxéyaGia, in the 
wealthy 6a 7d p@\Nov dxohovbety wadelav Kat 
ebyévetay Tots ebropwrépots, as Aristotle him- 
self explains, 1293 b 37. 

IT am not quite sure that Gilbert would 
have finally accepted the identity of ot etyevets 
with of xadot xdyabo’. Although he says 
on page 48 that the nobles and the nobles 
only could be candidates, in a note on 
page 121 he explains kadol xéyafoi as evzropor 
and when he comes to GOAov yap dperis 
he says that ‘the Gerontes were chosen from 
among those of the well-to-do who were 
distinguished for personal merit.’ Granted 
that this is correct, it only proves ‘the 
existence of a wealthy class at Sparta, not 
of a hereditary nobility. But I think he 
quite misunderstood Aristotle’s use of Kkadot 
xdyafot in two passages which he adduces 
in the same note. The first is Pol. vi. (iv.) 
8, 1293b 39 sq. dba Kai Kadovs Kayabods 
Kal yvwpipous ToUTOUS (SC. Tos evTOpous) TpoTa- 
yopevouow. Gilbert apparently thought that 
this passage justified him in identifying xadot 
kaya0ot and evzopo, whereas in fact Aris- 
totle is fully aware of the difference be- 
tween the two terms and carefully pointing 
out the causes of the confusion between 


1 The corresponding references to the second 
German edition are page 52 and page 13, note. 


them in the popular mind. Why are the 
well-to-do taken for xaAol kéya6ot and yvepysot, 
when they are not necessarily either the one 
or the other? It is because property secures 
its possessors against the temptations to 
ordinary crime (1293b 38 sq.) Similarly 
in the second passage, 1294a 17-19 cyedov 
yap mapa Tots wAcioToLs of evopot TOV Kadav 
Kayablov Soxotot katéxew xwpav. The well-to- 
do are not here asserted to be kadoi xéya6or : 
Aristotle merely reminds us that there are 
many societies in which the good and 
capable are thought to be replaced by the 
well-to-do. 

The words xadol kéyabod bear a precise 
ethical meaning in other Aristotelian 
treatises and xaAoxdyabia receives elaborate 
treatment in the last chapter of the Hudemian 
Ethics, where it is said to be the crown of 
all virtue. My conviction that Aristotle 
uses the words xadot xayaoi in a_pre- 
dominantly ethical sense is strengthened by 
Xenophon’s use of the same words, not this 
time of Spartiatae, but of the zepéoucor who 
accompanied Agesipolis, Hell. v. 3. 9 wodXot 
8 aitG Kal tdv Teptotkwvy eHehovTat Kadot 
Kayafot ixohovGow. Thus, according to 
Xenophon, there were men who were ‘good 
and noble’ when judged by the standard of 
Spartan virtue, even amongst the provincial 
Laconians.* 

One possibility has occurred to me, but I 
regard it as so remote that it can be at once 
dismissed. We are all familiar with that 
abuse of ethical terms for political purposes 
of which Theognis is an early and conspicuous 
example. If Aristotle had written in ui. 9 
of Kadot Kdyaot Kadovpevor or if he had been 
giving external opinion instead of his own, 
it is just conceivable that the phrase should 
be construed as if it had been used by the 
members of oligarchical clubs. Even this, 
however,, would hardly lead us to an heredi- 
tary nobility, for the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty were xaAot xaéya6oi in this sense in 
the slang of the day. 

Besides Aristotle’s evidence, there is a 
passage in Polybius vi. 10. 9 which is cited 
by my opponents in favour of their views. 
Polybius, in speaking of the Spartan senators, 
describes them as kat’ ékAoyyy dapiotidnv 
xexpyzevot, and the word dpiorivdyy in Poly- 
bius is interpreted ‘by right of birth,’ a 
sense which, as Mr. Greenidge remarks, has 
become ‘almost a technical legal term’ when 
applied to ‘the time of the monarchies and 
of the aristocracies of birth which succeeded 
them.’ Thus the word occurs in the first 


2 T owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. L. 
Whibley. 
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extant line of the ’A@nvaiwv zodvreta and in 
Plutarch, V. Solonis ec. 12, referring to the 
same event, viz. the constitution of the court 
which tried the Alemaeonidae. I do not 
challenge Mr. Greenidge’s statement that 
when applied to these early constitutions 
dpiotivdny may practically and technically 
signify ‘by right of birth,’ but I wish to 
point out two considerations which in my 
judgment nullify completely the argument 
from Polybius. (1) No one has proved that 
Polybius is using the term in the assumed 
technical sense when applied to the historical 
Spartan Senate ; and, if we turn to Polybius 
vi. 24 (ad wut.), we find him using 
dpiorivdnvy when describing the selection of 
the Roman centurions. In that case the 
word clearly means ‘on grounds of merit,’ 
kar’ dperyy, and not ‘by right of birth’ and 
the presumption is that it bore the same 


meaning fourteen chapters earlier. (2) As 
to the meaning of dpiotivdny with such a 
verb as aipetoda: in the undoubted writings 
of Aristotle there can be no shadow of doubt. 
Tf we turn to Polttzics ii. 11, 1273 a 23, 26, 
the same mode of election which in the one 
line is designated dpiorivdny is in the other 
designated kar’ apernv. At Carthage ot 
povov apiotivonv GAAG Kal wAovTivdyy olovrat 
deiv aipetaOar Tods dpxovtas (1273 a 23 sq.) or, 
to put the same fact in another way, 7 
wodureia, BA€ret els Te TODTOV Kal dpeTrV Kat 
Sypov (1293 b 14 sq.). Thus an election 
dpiotivonv can be opposed to one é« Tav 
tuxovtwv (1272 b 36), 2. e. to one where no 
special qualifications are required of a candi- 
date but where any one, even a nobody, 
may stand. 
R. D. Hicks. 





AN UNRECORDED ATTIC COLONY 


IN EUBOEA? 


(A paper read before the Oxford Philological Society, 1905.) 


Imay be permitted to revive the discus- 
sion of a document of which the importance 
appears to have been overlooked and the 
true interpretation not yet agreed upon. A 
few years ago a mutilated inscription was 
found in Euboea in the territory of Chalkis 
and published with conjectural emendations 
by Papabasileios in the Hphemeris Archaa- 
ologiké, 1902, p. 29. Leaving aside what is 
conjectural, we discern at a glance that the 
block contains a portion of a tepds vopos, the 
ritual-code of some community, prescribing 
sacrifices to various deities and apportioning 
to various sacred or secular officials their re- 
spective perquisites of the offerings: we re- 
cognise also a purely Attic dialect and a form 
of writing that prevailed in Attica near to the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. and for 
nearly a generation later, before the alphabet 
was completely Tonicised. The Greek scholar 
who has published it maintains that it is a 
Chalkidic document and that the divinities 
and heroes mentioned belong to the old state 
religion of Chalkis and Euboea. But in the 
same number of the Hph. Arch. p. 137, his 
opinion is strongly controverted by Wilhelm, 
whoinsists on the purely Attic character of the 
writing and the vocabulary and argues that 
all the personages of the worship belong to 
Attic religion and finally explains its dis- 
covery in Euboea as due to some accidental 


transportation, quoting other examples of 
inscribed stones being carried from one place 
to another sometimes perhaps as ships- 
ballast. In the following number of the 
same journal, 1903, p. 133, Papabasileios 
replies to Wilhelm and tries to maintain his 
original position. 

Any one at all familiar with Attic epi- 
graphy will at once be convinced by the ex- 
amination of the inscription that Wilhelm is 
right in his main contention, and the epi- 
graphical knowledge and insight of this 
scholar are well known. The writing and 
the vocabulary prove the document to be of 
Attic origin; and the authority of the 
Greek editor’s opinion is destroyed by his 
assertion that the script of Chalkis and 
Eretria were at this time the same as the 
Attic: students of Greek epigraphy and 
dialects are aware that this is contrary to 
the facts, and Wilhelm rightly exposes the 
inaccuracy of this supposition in his final 
reply (Hph. Arch. 1904, p. 103). 

On the other hand, the decision of the 
latter scholar that the content of the inscrip- 
tion, the cults of deities and heroes clearly 
decipherable in the list, is wholly consistent 
with what we know of the Attic religion, 
does not entirely commend itself on reflec- 
tion ; and still less convincing is the Greek 
editor’s view that the cults are wholly 
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Euboeic. We must always bear in mind 
that our record is incomplete, as Wilhelm 
points out, and we must beware of dogmatis- 
ing too rigidly on the basis of it: divinities 
and heroes were no doubt often worshipped 
in localities where no ancient authority at- 
tests their presence. Still the fairly ample 
evidence at our disposal creates a certain 
probability as to questions of cult-localities, 
without which we could not argue on these 
lines at all. Now certain of the divine 
personages mentioned here are no more Attic 
than Euboeic, Apollo Pythios, Artemis, 
Poseidon for instance. We must look for 
more definitely local figures and still more 
for local appellatives that we can fix to a 
certain geographical point. 

Wilhelm believes that he has found some 
of these in the inscriptions, enough to prove 
the Attic character of the whole. In column 
Al. 9 he would read [Au] tporator ev Kuvol oc- 
ovpat], and this restoration appears to me 
convincing, while the suggestion of Papa- 
basileios that we should read év Kuvos Kedady 
the unknown name of an unknown promon- 
tory supposed to be in Euboea is ineffectual. 
But Wilhelm’s proof that the Kynosoura 
where sacrifice was offered to Zeus Tropaios 
was in Salamis, was very confusedly stated 
in his first paper and not clearly given in his 
last. However when we compare Herodotus 
8, 76-77 with Paus. 1, 36, 1 and C. I. A. 2, 
471, we may conclude that the long promon- 
tory in Salamis almost opposite the temple 
of Artemis Munychia on the Attic shore was 
called Kynosoura (the name agrees excel- 
lently with its shape) and that this was where 
the epheboi sacrificed to Zeus Tropaios (vide 
also Milchéfer Text zu Karten von Attica 
vil, vil, 27). We may remember that there 
was another Kynosoura at Marathon, and 
that here also there may well have been an 
altar of Zeus Tropaios to commemorate the 
great battle ; only there is no record of it. 
It is reasonable then to accept Wilhelm’s 
view that this phrase in the inscription 
refers to the Salaminian cult. 

Line 11 shows the letters OOO! AMNO€, 
and the first letters are evidently part of the 
name of some deity or hero in the dative: 
Papabasileios suggests Xouthos, the ancestor 
of the Ionic stock or Kothos a dimly remem- 
bered Euboean hero ; other restorations ap- 
pear possible, and if Xouthos (X£000)) 
is the most probable as Wilhelm maintains, 
we can easily understand his name appear- 
ing among the cult-figures of the Marathonian 
tetrapolis, though it has not yet been found 
there; but he could also have received 


heroic honours in Euboea as the ancestor of 
an Ionic stock, and this fragment of the 
inscription cannot be urged as proof of the 
Attic rather than the Euboeic character of 
the document. 

A 1. 10 shows us the letters El EN TOI 


ELAIEI which Papabasileios interprets as 
"Adpodira ev 7d éXatet=‘ Aphrodite in the 
olive-yard,’ and calls attention to the inter- 
esting fact that in the neighbourhood of 
Chalkis there exists a chapel [avayias ris 
*EXaovons. But Wilhelm maintains that 
in the space before the first two letters El 


there is no sign of T (this is clear from the 
facsimile) and he discovers traces of the 
oblique stroke of the Attic |; if this is 
certain, a point which the facsimile published 
does not enable us to determine, his restora- 
tion is inevitable “HpakA«i év to éAaet. And 
he quotes the later fifth-century inscriptions 
of accounts that mention the shrine of 
“HpakAjjs év Eda, Elaieus being the name of 
a deme of the Hippothoontid tribe (C.I.A. 
1, 164, 1. 6, 170, 7, 173, 4: Steph. s.v. 
’EXatev’s). He does not however explain or 
notice the curious use of the article in the 
phrase é€v 7@ “Edatet, which throws some 
doubt on the identification which he proposes, 
for the article as far as I can find is never 
used in this way with a deme: it is there- 
fore somewhat more natural to interpret év 
7@ éAaed aS=‘in the olive-yard,’ a vague 
phrase directing us to no known locality, 
although éAaevs is not found elsewhere in 
this sense.! 

At the end of column A there are certain 
blurred strokes visible which Wilhelm con- 
fidently interprets as [NYN [A l= K[A |I 
[AX Je[LOol]. The original then must 
reveal something more than the published 
copy. We may trust his authority as to the 
letters, and I cannot suggest any other 
restoration than his. Nevertheless he is 
rather too hasty in using this as a clinching 


1 For éAaevs in the sense of ‘a place of olives,’ 
a common noun of local significance, Papabasileios 
compares such forms as dovaxeds, kwmevs, pedAcis 
(Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 36). The first example is 
certainly relevant. @eAdAevs is the name of an 
Attic deme, and the termination ‘ evs,’ which occurs 
in the names of many of these demes (ef. "EAarpevs 
in Delos), is thought to be adjectival. But the 
deme @c\Aevs means ‘a rocky place’; and it seems 
that the termination could be used for the forma- 
tion of a local descriptive name, whether a proper 
or a common name. If the Attic deme ’EAatevs 
meant originally ‘the olive-place,’ such a word 
could occur elsewhere as descriptive of similar lo- 
calities. Neither the Greek editor nor the German 
scholar considers the question about the article. 
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proof that the document is dealing here with 
a purely Athenian cult; certainly the cult- 
association of the Nymphs and Achelous 
was established on the banks of the Ilissus 
(Plat. Phaedr. 230 B); but he should have 
considered, if he was aware of the fact, that 
it also existed at Oropus, in the district of 
the Euripos (Paus. 1, 34, 2). 

But the most convincing proof that the 
content of the document belongs in part at 
least to the sphere of Attic religion is afforded 
by line 5 of column A where the words 
OLYTOI refer to the cult of Hippolytos 
or Aphrodite é’ ‘ImmoAvtw, both hero and 
goddess being worshipped on the Attic Acro- 
polis owing to Troezenian influences. It is 
surprising that this fact which is fatal 
to the hypothesis of the purely Chalkidic 
character of the inscription should have been 
ignored by the Greek editor (for the Attic 
cult vide my Cults, vol. 2, p. 658 and Aphro- 
dite R 11°). 

On the other hand Wilhelm does not 
sufficiently appreciate the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the inclusion of such cults 
as those of Glaukos and Eros (Col. A 1. 12 
and |. 4) in a genuine Attic calendar. As 
regards the latter, a mere argument from 
the silence of our records is admittedly 
unsatisfactory ; but here we can say more 
than that they have hitherto given us no 
evidence that Eros was admitted among the 
divinities of the Attic state: they allow us 
to maintain that if he was admitted at least 
before the time of Euripides and Plato 
certain definite statements in these authors 
are unintelligible ; for both deny that there 
was any such cult, and though they were 
wrong as regards the Greek world as a 
whole (witness Thespiae and Parion) they 
must have known the truth about the reli- 
gion of their own native land (vide Cults, 
vol. 2, Aphrodite R 119*: the altar said to 
have been erected by Charmos in the time 
of Peisistratos, if the story is genuine, 
belonged merely to private cult, vide A thenae. 
p- 609°, Paus. 1, 30, 1). The matter then 
stands thus: we may say that we know the 
Eros-cult at this time to have been non- 
Attic, we do not know whether it did or did 
not exist in Euboea, but we have reason for 
believing that Boeotian cult-influences were 
rife in the latter region, and that the Thes- 
pian Eros was at this time a widely recog- 
nised deity in Boeotia. As regards Glaukos, 
the case is somewhat different, but the con- 
clusion we should draw from the known 
facts is the same. There is no trace of this 
marine demigod elsewhere on the soil or in 
the waters of Attica. But if his name 


occurred in an Attic inscription found in 
Attica, we should not be startled. The 
ancients have not bequeathed us an exhaus- 
tive record of Attic religion, and no one 
professes to know the whole. But where it 
is a question whether a document belongs 
to Attica or Euboea, the name of Glaukos 
occurring as a cult-name in it makes for the 
Euboeic theory, for his home was at Anthe- 
don on the Euripos and according to one 
story Euboea was his mother. 

But there is no cultname in either 
column which is as unmistakeably Etiboeic 
as that of Hippolytos is Attic: unless we 
were to accept the conjectured restoration of 
Papabasileios for 1. 8 Col. B [’Apréuidos Ni] 
gatas which can scarcely be called convincing. 

We may then describe the inscription as 
a document found in the neighbourhood of 
Chalkis written in Attic script and dialect, 
containing allusions to purely Attic religion 
but also to cults that seem to belong to the 
EKuripos district rather than to Attica. And 
Wilhelm’s hypothesis though preferable to 
the other scholar’s does not explain all the 
phenomena, nor does it help us to understand 
on what sort of occasion and under what cir- 
cumstances this state-archive was inscribed. 
It does not seem to be a statement of accounts 
showing the expenses incurred by officials in 
their management of the various local rituals : 
only one cipher-sign is discernible in what 
remains of both columns (B1. 11). It is 
not the tepds vopos of a single Attic dis- 
trict or deme ; for on Wilhelm’s view of the 
text, we find cults of Salamis Athens and 
Elaieus grouped together. Nor can it be a 
comprehensive enactment dealing with 
Attica as a whole; for its mention of 6 
dpxnyerns compels us to believe that it is 
dealing with the ritual of some single cult- 
centre. 

And finally we may feel that it is a prima 
facie objection to Wilhelm’s theory, that it 
supposes the inscription to have been brought 
by mere chance to the locality where it was 
found, and we may maintain that before resort- 
ing to this hypothesis we ought first to con- 
sider the possibility that it was originally 
and purposely set up there, though composed 
and inscribed by Athenians. 

I would suggest that the real solution of 
the problem lies in the proper interpreta- 
tion of the word dpynyérns, which occurs at 
least once (Col. B 1. 7). It is remarkable 
that the significance of the term in such a 
context and the clue that it supplies should 
have been entirely overlooked by Wilhelm 
and that the Greek editor should have 
nothing more to say about it than that 
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épynyérys is probably the name of a Chalkidic 
magistrate, though he is aware that the 
proper title of the official in this community 
was ‘Hyeuwv. 

As the style and nomenclature of this 
inscription is wholly Attic, we must inter- 
pret dpxnyérns in the Attic sense. The poets 
use the word quite loosely with the meaning 
of ruler or leader; but it did not occur in 
the Attic technical terminology as a title of 
any ordinary magistrate or official, nor as 
far as I am aware was it so used in other 
Greek communities.1_ In its technical appli- 
cation it usually designated the divine or 
heroic ancestor or founder of the city 
or tribe or deme: thus Athena herself was 
dpynyerts of Athens, as Apollo was apxnyerns 
of other communities; and the various 
eponymous heroes of Attic tribes and demes 
might be worshipped as épynyérat. And the 
real individual who was the otxurrys of a new 
colony would be honoured as épxnyérns after 
his death. It is possible also that at Athens 
the word might be sometimes applied to the 
founder of a new cult, a significance which 
we may attach to the term in an Argive 
sepulchral inseription which designates a 
priestess—who is represented on the stone 
with sceptre and key—as dpyayérs. Follow- 
ing this leading clue I would therefore 
venture this explanation of the whole 
document before us: it is a ritual-code regu- 
lating the public worship of a settlement 
of Athenian citizens who have been sent 
out to colonise vacant lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalkis or Eretria : the settlers 
are chosen from various Attic demes and 
transplant with them some of their indi- 
genous local cults, from the neighbourhood 
of Athens, from Salamis, or the tetrapolis : 
they also adopt certain worships that belong 
to the new soil or to the vicinity, such as 
those of Glaukos and Eros: the leader of the 
colony is the épynyérys who will receive divine 
honours after his death. It appears from 
the context in which his title appears on the 
stone that he is still living, for he is associated 
with certain officials who enjoy perquisites 
at the sacrifices. One of the first acts of the 
newly settled community would be to legis- 
late concerning the tepa or public liturgies, 
for which purpose they might consult Delphi, 


1 Herodotus 9, 86 calls the leading men of the 
Medising faction at Thebes apxnyéta: ava mpwrous, 
but he is evidently using the word in its vague 
literary sense, and we know that the technical 
name for the magistrates at Thebes was not this. 
In the Delphic-Spartan rhetra apxayéra: is used as 
a synonym for the kings, but Plutarch in his in- 
terpretation (Lyc. 6) does not imply that this was 
ever their official title in their life-time. 


and if so would probably be recommended to 
maintain the cults of their old homes and to 
adopt certain others that were likely to be 
efficacious in their new. 

The advantage of this hypothesis as com- 
pared with any yet put forth is that it ex- 
plains at once the employment of Attic 
writing and dialect, the Attic character of 
certain figures of the worship and the ap- 
parently non-Attic character of others, and 
it also supplies the motive for the publica- 
tion of a new religious code ; and it accounts 
for the mention of the apxnyerns. _ It is not 
easy indeed to find another example of the 
founder or leader of the colony enjoying this 
title in his life-time ; he is usually the otkurr7s 
or xtiatns ; and where we elsewhere find men- 
tion of 6 épynyérns in narratives or records 
of cult? we recognise him to be the divine 
or heroised ancestor of the community ; but 
the examples are far too few to enable us to 
affirm that it could not be applied to the 
living founder and there is nothing in the 
word to suggest why it should not be. 

Tf the hypothesis put forward contains 
the truth, the importance of the inscription 
is greatly enhanced ; for it becomes the only 
record of an otherwise unattested Athenian 
settlement in the neighbourhood of Chalkis 
and Eretria after the re-conquest of the island 
by Pericles in B.c. 445. Strabo,? Diodorus,* 
and Plutarch ® only mention the Attic settle- 
ment on the land of Histiaea in the north of 
the island ; the last author speaks indeed of 
the expulsion of the Hippobotae from 
Chalkis by Pericles, but is silent as to the 
sending of cleruchs thither. The scholiast: 
on Aristophanes ® talks vaguely and uselessly 
about Athens planting cleruchies in Euboea 
(‘ékAnpovynoav aityv’) but adds the impor- 
tant statement from Philochorus that only 
Histiaea was colonised and that the rest of 
the country éz’ dpodoyia Katacrabvar. We 
have the actual texts of the compacts which 
Athens made with Chalkis and Eretria,’ one 
clause guaranteeing that no citizens should 
be exiled. Yet we are told that Pericles. 
did expel the Chalkidic Hippobotae, and 
whether Plutarch was right or wrong in 
this matter, the Euboean losses in the 
campaign might have left certain lands 
vacant which Attic cleruchs could settle on 
without breach of the public compact. 


2 H.g. in the recently discovered inscription in 
Delos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903 (xxvii. p. 78, 1. 99), 
oikodoujoa Tov Tept{BoAoy Tod “ApxnyeTou. 

445. 

412, 7: 12, 22. 

5 Pericl. 23. 

§ Clouds 213. 

7 GaleAW iy. 27%. 
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On a small tablet found near the Propy- 
laea! in the writing of the latter part of the 
fifth century we find record of an Athenian 
amoxia és Ep....; the stone is broken at a 
tantalising point: the accepted restoration is 
now és “Epecov and refers the inscription to 


1 C.I.A. 1, 339. 


the resettlement of Lesbos after the revolt ; 
but the former opinion that we should 
restore és Eperpiay might find favour again, 
if the interpretation of our new document 
which I have proposed were to be accepted. 


Lewis R. FARNELL. 





THE RELATION OF THE RESOLVED ARSIS AND RESOLVED THESIS IN 
PLAUTUS TO THE PROSE ACCENT. 


No satisfactory attempt has ever been 
made to account for the existence of the 
strict rules observed by Plautus, and the 
early Roman dramatists generally, in the use 
of dactyls, anapaests, and proceleusmatics in 
dialogue verse. Why, for instance, is a dac- 
tylic word not a good substitute for a trochee, 
seeing that an anapaestic word is a perfectly 
yood substitute for an iambus? Or why is 
an anapaest divided as in hés|tubus ém\nibus 
forbidden, while a dactyl divided as in quae 
uollés faci|am omnia is perfectly legitimate ? 
It is true that explanations lave been sug- 
vested of one or two particular rules, but 
they are far from convincing. Thus the rule 
forbidding caesura in a resolved thesis in 
dialogue verse is explained by Prof. Lindsay 
as due to the desire of the Roman drama- 
tists not to add to the length of the ‘irra- 
tional’ thesis by ‘the pause that inevitably 
attends upon the conclusion of a word.’! 
But it is not the fact that a pause necessarily 
or usually occurs between words in a spoken 
sentence, the division of sentences into words 
being logical, not phonetic. Further, caesura 
is just as strictly forbidden in the resolved 
arsis of the same feet, which arsis is not 
‘irrational.’ It is therefore hard to see why 
such an explanation is offered. All these 
rules have for their object the determining 
of the conditions under which certain feet 
may be admitted to trochaic and iambic 
verse, and these feet resemble one another 
in having ‘irrational’ theses, and resolution 
of the arsis or of the thesis or of both. 
What is needed therefore is a comprehensive 
explanation. The true reason for the ex- 
istence of any one of these rules will prob- 
ably be the reason for the existence of all 
the rest. To show that such a comprehensive 
explanation is possible is the purpose of the 
present paper. 

Writers on Plautine metric usually recog- 
nize some five or six rules regulating the 


' Introduction to Captiui, 1900, p. 68. 


admission of dactyls, anapaests, and proce- 
leusmatics to the dialogue metres. As these 
rules serve purposes so very similar, they 
naturally overlap sometimes ; but it will be 
convenient to consider them in the form in 
which they are usually stated. It is demon- 
strable that they are all particular cases, or 
at least corollaries of a single law, which 
may be stated thus :— 

Except im the first foot of a colon, a re- 
solved arsis or thesis must, in dialogue metres, 
begin in a syllable which would bear in prose 
the primary or secondary word-accent, or a 
sentence-accent.* 

As regards the proceleusmatic, it has al- 
ready been shown by A. W. Ahlberg that 
both the arsis and the thesis of that par- 
ticular foot must begin in syllables accented 
in prose (De Proceleusmaticis, ete., Lund, 
1900, p. 36. Cf. Ritschl, Prol. Trin. p. 289). 
His method was the collection and classifica- 
tion of all the proceleusmatics occurring in 
the dialogue metres of Plautus and Terence. 
Such a method would be hardly practicable 
for the resolved arses and theses generally ; 
but I hope, by a different method, to show 
that every resolved arsis or resolved thesis 
found in Plautus is constructed in obedience 
to the same law. The one seeming excep- 
tion —the case in which a resolved arsis 
seems to begin in a short final syllable— 
will be separately discussed below. It should 
be observed that, like the proposed law, the 
particular rules which are deducible from it 
as corollaries do not apply to the first foot 
of a colon.? Also the few iambic and trochaic 
lines occurring in the Cantica should not be 


* Tt need hardly be said that this law did not at 
first occur to the writer in the form in which it is 
here presented. It emerged in the course of a 
minute analysis of many hundreds of lines, under- 
taken with a view to discovering the exact means 
by which the dramatists avoided metrical ambi- 
guity. It is here demonstrated in what seems to 
be the briefest possible form. 

3 See O. Seyffert in Berl. Phil. 
p-. 926. 


Woch. 1891, 
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included in the dialogue metres. I take the 


rules seriatim. 

1. A dactylie or tribrach word or word- 
ending cannot receive the ictus on the middle 
syllable.! 

This follows directly from the general law. 
For the tribrach word this rule is not relaxed 
for the first foot or for anapaestic metre. 

2. A dactylic word or word-ending can- 
not be a substitute for a trochee or an 
jambus. 

As a substitute for a trochee, a dactylic 
word would contain a resolved thesis whose 
first syllable would not be accented in prose. 
As a substitute for an iambus, it would re- 
ceive the ictus on the middle syllable, which 
is forbidden by the first corollary, and there- 
fore by the general law. It is significant 
that a word that becomes dactylic by elision 
is admissible as a substitute for either a 
trochee or an iambus (ériper(e) dculos, or 
ériper(e) omnés).2 Such a word so placed 
obviously fulfils the requirements of the 
law. 

3. The first two syllables of an anapaest 
may not be the ending of a polysyllable. 

Two such syllables must constitute either 
a resolved arsis or a resolved thesis—pec|tora 
mul|cént, or péc\tora miul|\cent—the law being 
broken in either case. 

4. The first syllable of an anapaest may 
not be the last syllable of a word of more 
than one syllable.* 

A syllable so placed would be the first of 
a resolved arsis or of a resolved thesis— 
mag\nd uolip|tas, or mag\na wolip|tas. The 
law is obviously broken in either case. 

5. The first two syllables of a dactyl may 
not form one word, or the ending of a 
word. 

A dactyl so formed must be rising—cdaris 


1 As these rules are generally recognized, it is 
not, perhaps, necessary to refer to places where 
they may be verified. The rules are given in Prof. 
Lindsay's Captiui®, Introd. iii. Most of them are 
also to be found in Klotz’s Altrémische Metrik. In 
some cases Klotz was driven by the exigencies of 
his theories to deny generally admitted, and indeed 
obvious facts. Thus he states (p. 274) that the ac- 
centuation _ { J (of a dactylic word) is permissible 
in any part of the line; but of the fifty-two in- 
stances there adduced, forty-five are in the first 
foot, and the remaining seven are in Cantica. 
Maurenbrecher also questions some of these rules 
(Hiatus u. Verschleifung, pp. 25 ff.); but succeeds 
in proving nothing more than that in the text, as 
we have it, there are some exceptions. Which was 
to be expected. 

2 Cf. Lindsay, /.c. p. 74. 

* Klotz, to suit his theory, allows ... | 4, J _ |. 
But all his instances are of the type of Pers. 653: 
méus patér ubi me sciet, where he unnecessarily 
scans whi (p. 257 ff.). 


ajmicus — or falling —cdrus a\micus: in 
either case the law would be broken. 

6. A long syllable accented in prose may 
not be shortened in dialogue verse under the 
law of Breues Brewiantes. 

In order that such a syllable might be 
shortened, it would be necessary that it 
should be preceded by a short syllable, and 
that an zctus metricus (cancelling the word 
accent) should fall either on the preceding 
short syllable, mdléstus, or on the following 
syllable, médléstus. In the first case a re- 
solved arsis, in the second case a resolved 
thesis would offend against the proposed law. 
This rule, like the others, is suspended in 
the first foot of a colon and in anapaestic 
metre, as has been proved by the careful 
studies of A. W. Ahlberg.® 

As has been already remarked, there is 
one case of resolution of the arsis which 
seems to contradict the proposed law, the 
case in which the resolved arsis (not thesis) 
seems to begin in a short final syllable. If 
this case be reserved for the present, the 
above demonstration proves the law not for 
every instance of resolved arsis or thesis in 
Plautus, but for every instance falling within 
the scope of these six generally recognized 
rules—that is to say, for the overwhelming 
majority of instances. We are quite justi- 
fied therefore in entertaining the presumption 
that the law is general, and in seeking to 
prove that it is so. To be more precise, these 
six rules prove that the law is observed 
whenever the resolved arsis or thesis begins 
in one of the last three syllables of a word 
of more than one syllable. There are three 
cases in which they fail to prove that the 
law is observed : 

1. When the resolved arsis or thesis begins 
in that part of a polysyllable that precedes 
the chief accent—cdlamitdtem, sapténita ; 
2. when it begins in the first syllable of a 
word, or word-ending, of the measure of 
mulere; 3. when it begins in a monosyl- 
lable—quid agis, quid 1d ést. 

In case | the assumption that the syllable 
under the ictus would have borne the 
secondary accent in prose is obvious, and it 
is strengthened almost to the point of cer- 
tainty when we find that Plautus and 
Terence observe strict rules in their metrical 
treatment of such words. Thus words of 
the measure of calamitatem normally re- 
ceive the ictus on the first and fourth 


4 Klotz (p. 263) seems to admit _/, J ...; but 
all his examples are in the first foot, except Aw. 
139, which is in a Canticum. 

5 De Correptione Iambica Plaut., Lund, 1901, p. 
77 £. 
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syllables, not on the second and fifth— 
cdlamitatem, but not caldmitatém. Accord- 
ing to Prof. R. 8. Radford,! words of that 
measure occur nearly 200 times in Plautus 
alone ; but there are only four or five places 
in all Plautus and Terence where they seem 
to be stressed otherwise than on the first 
and fourth syllables. The offending instances 
are Cist. 3 dpéritistis (in a bacchiac line), 
where we should restore apertuistis ; Heaut. 
906 dpériere, where restore operiuere (cf. 
Men. 550); Andr. 941 réligione, where scan 
relligione ; Mil. 562 nén méalitiose tamen, 
where the right order is possibly malitiose 
non tamén. The stressing cdlamitdtem may 
therefore be said to be invariable. The 
accent of cdlamitas, and words and word- 
endings of that measure, in republican Latin, 
seems to have become the secondary accent 
of cdlamitdtem ; and it seems to be generally 
true that, where the position of the accent 
varied in the different parts of an inflexional 
system, a syllable which lost the principal 
accent acquired a secondary accent. This 
is further indicated by the metrical treat- 
ment in Plautus of words of the measure of 
commoditatem. In such words the ictus 
falls either on the second and fifth syllables, 
commoditatém (e.g. Poen. 916, Ter. Andr. 
569), or on the first and fourth syllables, 
commodititem (e.g. Men. 140, Mil. 1383). 
This double stressing is explained if we 
suppose the (principal) accent of commé- 
ditas to have become the secondary accent of 
comméoditdtem. When the ictus fell as in 
comméditatém, the syllable that bore the 
secondary accent began a resolved arsis : 
when it fell as‘in commoditatem, the same 
syllable began a resolved thesis. Similarly, 
the accent of dliquis became the secondary 
accent of dliquantum, which explains the 
stressing praéterea dliguantwm dnimi calissa, 
Trin. 334. In this Way inflexion would 
cause a minimum of accentual disturbance g 
thus detinwi, detinuisti (probably not, in 
prose, détinuisti). This conclusion is further 
supported by the evidence of the Romance 
languages. Thus the doubling of 7 in the 
Italian scellerato (beside scelesto) is an effect 
of the secondary accent of Latin scélerdtus, 
which had the same position as the (prin- 
cipal) accent of scélerat, scélere, ete.2 It is, 
at the very least, a significant fact that we 
do find in Plautus the stressing commdédt- 
tatém, but do not (normally) find a stressing 
calémitatém. 

1 <The Latin Monosyllables in Relation to Ac- 
cent and Quantity.’ Trans. Amer. Phil. Association, 
vol. xxxiv. 1903, p. 66 ff. 

* Cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang. iii. 7, p. 160. 
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Case 2 offers no difficulty. It is now 
generally admitted that words ending in 
four short syllables were accented on the 
fourth syllable from the end in the time of 
Plautus, miliere, puéritia. The accentua- 
tion muiliere is normal in Plautus, muliere 
occurring only in arguments (e. g. Pseud. 
Arg. I. 7), prologues, or in lines otherwise 
suspect.3 

In case 3, when the resolved arsis or 
thesis begins in a monosyllable—quid agis, 
quid hic quod—it is evident that the law 
was obeyed if the monosyllable was accented 
in prose more prominently than the word or 
words that followed it, that is to say, if it 
bore what is called a sentence-accent. The 
question of sentence-accent arises whenever 
two or more words occurring in a sentence 
are grouped together for the purposes of 
accentuation, with the result that the 
proper accent of one or both or all the 
words forming the group is modified. For 
example, if in the spoken sentence quid agis 2 
the two words of which it is composed were 
grouped together, so that either the proper 
accent on the first syllable of agis was 
Suppressed or some other modification of the 
proper accent of one or both words followed, 
then the accent (or accents) of the group 
might becalled a sentence-aceent (or accents).4 

We have little certain knowledge of 
sentence-accents in Latin, but we have 
some ; and if, where we have certain know- 
ledge of a sentence-accent, we find that 
Plautus has regard to it in forming resolved 
arses and theses, that fact will increase the 
probability that in some other cases also, 
where its existence is less certain, such 
an accent was heard and played its part 
in Plautine metric. It is known, for in- 
Stance, that a preposition and a follow- 
ing noun ‘governed ’ by it were accented, 
and sometimes written, as one word (Quint. 
1. 5. 27). This imforo, imiurbe, antépedes, 
antededis, dntelimen, prépediem, ergapatrem, 
ergamatrem, proptéreos, and so forth. In 
such cases the proposed law is obeyed by 
Plautus and Terence. Thus we find such 
stressing as dnte pedés, Mer. 780 (where 
the first syllable of the resolved thesis would 
bear the chief accent in prose, antépedes : cf. 
the metrical stressing diwitids beside the 
prose pronunciation divitias) ; intér eos, Trin. 
623 ; inter eds, Cas. 561; propter amérem, 
Mil. 1284 (where the first syllable of the 


* Cf. Lindsay, op. cit. iii. 5 (2), p- 158. 

* I should perhaps apologize for defining a term 
so generally used; but if it is an error, it is an 
error on the safe side, and the term is not always 
used strictly. 
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resolved thesis would bear the secondary ac- 
cent in prose, proptéramédrem, the secondary 
accent in this case occupying the position of 
the principal accent in proptéreos, etc. : ef. 
conmoditas : commoditdtem) ; per dnnonam 
caram, Stich. 179 (in prose pérdnnénam). It 
is certain, again, that interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs were prominently accented.1 
When therefore we find that such stressings as 
quis homo, quid agis, quid agdm are normal 
in Plautus and Terence (invariable, I think, at 
least in those parts of the line to which the 
proposed law applies), we are entitled to 
claim that here too regard was had to a 
sentence-accent. Of all the mgnosyllables 
found beginning aresolved arsis or thesis, quid 
is by far the commonest ; but there remain 
a number of instances in which other mono- 
syllables, such as et, wt, hic, st, occur in that 
position. That those monosyllables bore a 
sentence-accent is less certain than that 
interrogatives did so; but seeing that in 
other cases, where we have certain know- 
ledge of a sentence-accent, we find resolved 
arses and theses beginning in syllables that 
bore it, it is at least extremely probable 
that in the comparatively small number of 
resolved arses and theses beginning in such 
words as et, wt, hic, st, the proposed law 
holds good.? This disposes of the three 
cases in which the preceding demonstration 
fails definitely to prove that the law was 
observed. 

Nothing remains therefore but to consider 
the one apparent exception, the case in 
which a resolved arsis seems to begin in a 
short final syllable, e. g. Most. 402 tamquam 
si intus natus némo in dedibis habitét.— 
licét.2 If the final syllable of aedibus 
remained short in this verse, the proposed 
law was broken: if it was metrically 
lengthened, the law was not broken. It is 
tempting to a theorist to assert anything 
which supports his own theory ; but he must 
be on his guard to make no assertion that is 
not supported by evidence independent of 
the theory he is advocating. Consequently, 
though there is nothing incredible or even 
unusual in the lengthening of a short final 
syllable by the power of the ictus, it will 


' For the testimony of the grammarians on this 
point, see Lindsay, op. cit. iii. 12a (5). 

* Cf. Radford, op. cit., who, using an entirely 
different method from that here followed, comes to 
the conclusion that, wherever a short monosyllable 
causes shortening of a succeeding syllable by the 
law of Breues Breuiantes, séd dpstulisti, ét & me, 
the metrically stressed monosyllable would have 
borne a sentence-accent in prose. 

® For a large number of instances, see Klotz, 
Altr. Metr. p. 257 ft. 


not be proper for me to assert that aedibus 
has its final syllable metrically lengthened 
in this verse, unless there is independent 
evidence for that view. I am aware that 
Ritschl, with, it must be confessed, more of 
emphasis than of argument, pronounced 
against this metrical lengthening in Plautus,* 
and that he has been followed by other 
scholars ; but the question is to be decided 
solely by an appeal to facts. 

The most striking fact in connexion with 
the occurrence of short syllables in arsis in 
Plautus is that, by a rule strictly observed, 
the succeeding syllables must be of such a 
kind that lengthening of the short syllable 
in arsis shall be at least possible. First, the 
next following syllable may be long ; as in 
As. 250 fingeré falldciam, Pseud. 355 
promeré posstim domo, Men. 842 lampadibus 
ardéntibus: cf. Men. 327, 506, 900; Most. 
402, 849, 1118; etc. In these cases the 
lengthening of the short syllable in arsis must 
be admitted, unless the text be declared 
unsound. But far more significant than 
such instances is the fact that, wherever a 
syllable can be said to remain short in arsis, 
it must be followed not merely by one, but 
by two short syllables, capable of forming a 
resolved thesis. The rule is, that, when the 
final short syllable in ar'sis is followed by a 
word beginning with a short syllable, that 
short syllable must bear the primary or 
secondary prose accent (Klotz, l.c. p. 255 £.) ; 
from which it follows that the next fol- 
lowing syllable must be either short, or 
shortened under the law of  Breues 
Breuiantes. Thus, diceré uolui tibi would 
be a good verse-ending ; but diceré modésté 
modé would be impossible. Even filizis in 
exéreitum (ct. Am. 102), though uncommon, 
is quite possible, because the scansion inéxér- 
citwm is not excluded (in- having a secondary 
accent); but quam filis amabat tamén 
is not possible. There are many hundreds 
of instances in Plautus of the placing of a 
short final syllable in the arsis ; but there is 
not one exception to this rule.® I do not 
see how it is possible to resist the conclusion 
that in all these cases the poet intended the 
syllable placed in arsis to be metrically 
lengthened, so that the two following short 
syllables could form a resolved thesis. Klotz 
perceives to what conclusion the facts point ; 
nevertheless he rejects it on the a priore 
grounds that such lengthening is not proper 


4 Prol. Trin. p. 185. 

5 For Poen. 1194, Stich. 55, 737, see Klotz, p. 265. 
The last-mentioned occurs in a scene which is really 
a Canticum: observe the abnormal ictus amabilis, 
causing abnormal shortening of the preceding a. 
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(‘eigen’) to drama, and does not occur in 
Greek drama (/.c. p. 265). 

Another significant fact is this, that a 
final short syllable so placed is allowed in 
any foot of the line, except the last but one 
in verses requiring an iambic close. Thus 
satis agitdt or diceré uwolwi are impossible 
verse-endings where an iambic close is re- 
quired. Why?! Apparently because they 
would have been recited satis | agitdt, etc., 
with an anapaest in the last place.1 

We have another means of testing the 
question whether Plautus regarded a short 
final syllable placed in arsis as metrically 
long, in the special case in which the 
phenomenon is associated with an apparent 
breach of Luchs’s well-known law. That 
law, not always rightly stated, forbids an 
iambus in the penultimate foot of verses 
requiring an iambic close, when the end of 


that foot coincides with the end of a word. 
4 5 
Tf, in the line, uolt te néuos erus operam 


6 1 2 
dare | tuo ueteri domino, the final syllable 
of erus was short, the penultimate foot was 
an iambus, and the law was broken; if, 
however, it was metrically lengthened, the 
penultimate foot was an anapaest, and 
the law was not broken. It has been said 
that Plautus tolerates the line-ending 
re eeea|ie ry ae ih shhabycant ibe proved, 
then lengthening of the final syllable of erus 
in the line-ending ertis operdm daré is 
neither proved nor disproved ; but if it can 
be shown that in no other case he tolerated 
that ending, then that fact is very strong 
evidence for the postulated lengthening. 
Excluding verse-endings of the type ertis 
operdm daré, all other seeming breaches of 
Luchs'’s law are divisible into three types ?: 
(a) réuenviint domim, (b) in alitim diém, 
(c) dab(o) operdm tibi. At first sight, the 
instances of type (a) seem to prove conclu- 
sively that Plautus did tolerate the verse- 
ending 4£2| C4, | 04. There are five 
instances of this type in Plautus, and one 
in Terence: Am. 188 réuenitimt domium, 
Poen. 27 réueniint domum, Most. 57 


1 T have maintained, in Hermathena xxx. (1904), 
p. 140 f., that an anapaest is occasionally found 
for an iambus in the verse-close. That opinion 
I still hold; but I had not then observed the re- 
striction to which that licence is subject. It is 
allowed only when the verse ends with a quadri- 
syllable of the measure of perueniant: e. g. atgurid 
(Ace. Trag. 624 8), diwitids, éuenidne, surruputt. 
Veniant would be impossible in place of the final 
iambus; and those editors who postulate perwenant, 
and the like, give no instances of verse-closes in 
which the simple verb is required in a form 
*uenant. 

? See A. Luchs in Studemunds Studien, i. p- 13 ff. 


réuenrat senéx, Curc. 86 récipiat maré, Phore 
507 rétinedm scid, Men. 550 dperwit forés. 
It cannot be an accident that in five of these 
instances we have a verb compounded with 
re(d)-. Such verbs had variable scansion 
of the initial syllable in republican Latin. 
We have réuortimint in Am. 689, réccludo 
in Cap. 918, rédducem, ibid. 923, Rud. 909, 
réducem in Cap. 931. Where the metre 
decides the quantity, rédduco is normal in 
Plautus and Lucretius (Munro on Lucr. i. 
228; Sonnenschein on Rud. 909). It is 
needless to multiply instances, which are 
well known. In each of the above cases we 
may scan the first syllable long. There 
remains the solitary dperwit forés. This is 
one of several places in which irregularities 
are associated with the perfect of operio or 
aperio. In Cust. 3 apéruistis, in Heaut. 906 
opéruere are abnormally stressed, as has been 
noticed above. These various irregularities 
disappear if we restore the archaic perfects 
operiut, aperiur : cf. posiui, saliui, etc. Thus 
these six instances, so far from proving that 
Plautus tolerated the ending dpet|ie espa, 
afford very strong evidence indeed that he 
did not. The dramatists never write such 
verse-endings as milierés domim, fidicinde 
dedit, facilis tibi. How convenient it 
would have been to do so, if it had been 
metrically possible, is proved by the com- 
parative frequency with which modern 
editors have introduced such endings into 
the text (eg. Rud. 1247: cf. Luchs, lec. 
p- 14). 

In type (b), in alitim diém, lengthening of 
a monosyllabic preposition in arsis is not to 
be thought of, inaliwm being as much one 
word as ineo. But it is a necessary con- 
dition in this type of verse-ending that the 
preposition shall be preceded by synaloepha. 
There are only seven certain instances 
(including those in which wt or at takes 
the place of the preposition). They are all 
of the type of milit(<) in alitim diém (Aut. 
530: other instances in Luchs, lc. p. 16, 
where, however, some correction is necessary). 
That this never absent synaloepha is not 
accidental, but has a prosodic effect, is 
shown by the conditions found in the 
remaining case in which Luchs’s law seems 
to be broken, namely, in endings of the type 
(c), dab(o) operiém tibt. Omitting one or 
two places where the text is not certain, 
there are nineteen instances of this ending 
in Plautus, and three in Terence (Luchs, pp. 
13, 15). The necessary conditions are that 
there shall be synaloepha before the ana- 
paestic word, and that either a pause (e.g. 
at change of speakers) or a long syllable 
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shall precede the entire sequence—fdctumst, 
dab(o) operdm tibi. The presence of this 
long syllable (an ‘inner’ thesis), or of 
the pause that may take its place, in- 
dicates that the need was felt of some 
sort of signal when this ending was used : 
it breaks the pace of recitation, and allows 
the actor a moment’s pause. The syn- 
aloepha always found here evidently had 
the same prosodic effect as the differently 
placed synaloepha in type (b): it gives (at 
this particular place in the line) weight to 
the properly short syllable which it either 
precedes (b) or follows (c), and allows a 
pronunciation fac|twmst, dabé | operdm | tibi 
or milliti tm | alidm | diém, though the 
hiatus need not have been so pronounced as 
it is here represented. All that was 
necessary was, that the short syllable in 
arsis should be in each case weighted a little, 
to allow a momentary pause. It is not to 
be supposed that so abnormal a hiatus, or, 
rather, synaloepha with such abnormal 
effects, could be used in any part of the line. 
It has long been suspected that the point in 
the line that immediately precedes the 
final iambic dipody had some special char- 
acteristics.1 Nor should it be forgotten 
that these types of verse-ending are excep- 
tional and comparatively infrequent. I 
hesitate to claim that the prosodic effect 
of synaloepha at this point in the line is 
definitely proved; but there is always one 
unanswerable argument in its favour. If 
Plautus really tolerated a verse-ending 
&£c|L+4, 1 l-4, why does he never once, in 
all his 19,300 lines of dialogue verse, end a 
line with such a collocation as muilierés 
domum* Or why do we never find such an 
ending as sdtis adést tabi? Those would be 
really conclusive instances. But they are 
wanting. I conclude therefore that in those 
seeming breaches of Luchs’s law which come 
under the types réwenvint domim, milit(2) 
in aluim diém, dab(o) operdm tibi, we have 
no certain evidence that Plautus tolerated 
the ending 4 J|U4,| U4. It follows that 
it is highly improbable that he tolerated it 
in lines ending like eruis operdm daré. If 
he did not, the final syllable of ervus must 
have been lengthened in arsis. 

To sum up the evidence in favour of the 
view that a short final syllable under the 
ictus was treated as metrically long by 
Plautus: we find that such syllables are so 


1 Cf. Jacobsohn, Quaestiones Plautinae : Gottin- 
gen, 1904, 


introduced by Plautus that they can always 
be scanned long, but cannot always be 
scanned short; further, the scanning of such 
syllables as long involves no metrical difti- 
culties, but the scanning of them as short 
involves a number of exceptions to Luchs’s 
law. If therefore we accept the guidance 
of the facts, accept, that is, the inductive 
method, we are indisputably led to the con- 
clusion that short final syllables so placed 
were lengthened, probably by a pause of one 
mora. The acceptance of that conclusion 
would even enable us to introduce a little 
order into the scanning of Saturnians. For 
example: facilé facteis swperdses ; Gnaiudd 
patré progndtus ; imsecé uorstitum.  Inci- 
dentally, it would also remove the one 
stumbling-block in the way of Klotz’s law 
that the syllaba brewians and the brewata 
must both belong to the same arsis or thesis 


. (in cases like patér ubt, where Klotz was 


compelled by his theory to scan 77). 

If the lengthening of short final syllables 
under the ictus be admitted, the sole seeming 
exception to the law proposed in the earlier 
part of this paper disappears. There is, of 
course, a further step to be taken—to enquire 
the raison d’étre of the law itself. I hope 
to consider that question on a future occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, thus much may be said. We 
do not find its raison d’étre in the supposed, 
the oft-asserted preference of Plautus for 
coincidence of the verse-accent (ictus) with 
the prose-accent. For three reasons: 1. the 
law requires the first syllable of a resolved 
thesis, which has the weakest metrical stress, 
to be a syllable that would be accented in 
prose (cénsiluim, intered) ; 2. the law does 
not apply to the first foot of a colon, or to 
anapaestic metre; 3. except in resolved 
arses and theses, and in those cases that 
come under the dipody-law, there is no 
evidence in the dramatists of any effort to 
avoid clashing of the verse-accent and the 
prose-accent. In the limitations of the appli- 
cability of the law we, naturally, have a clue 
to its raison d’étre. The law does not apply 
to that metre (the anapaestic), or to that 
part of the dialogue metres (the first foot) 
which is exempt from metrical ambiguity. In 
the necessity of avoiding metrical ambiguity, 
of providing a sure verse-clue—a necessity in 
every form of verse, and in every language— 
we shall find, I believe, the raison d’étre of 
the proposed law. 

CuarLes Exon. 
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THE SILVAE 


T 3 105-110. 


digne Midae Croesique bonis et Perside 
gaza, 

macte bonis animi, cuius stagnantia rura 

debuit et flauis Hermus transcurrere 


105 


ripis 
et limo splendente Tagus. sic docta fre- 
quentes 


otia, sic omni detectus pectora nube 
finem Nestoreae precor egrediare senec- 

tae. 110 

Heinsius and Markland, that is to say 
the two keenest minds that have ever con- 
cerned themselves with Statius, independ- 
ently altered detectus to detersus. Their 
reason for the change they did not state, and 
Mr Vollmer cannot guess it. ‘detectus’ 
says he ‘ist ohne Bedenken; die Wolke 
tegit, ihr Verschwinden detegit, vgl. Liu. 
xxxili 7 2am tuga montium detexerat nebula’ ; 
and neither he nor his numerous admirers 
have any suspicion that this note is a sur- 
render instead of a defence. It was not 
because they did not see its meaning that 
Heinsius and Markland condemned detectus, 
but because they saw it. omni detectus 
pectora nube is good and clear Latin, and it 
signifies apertus, simplex. Hor. epist. i 16 
62 ‘noctem peccatis et fraudibus obice 
nubem, a veil of concealment ; Quint. inst. 
viii prooem. 20 ‘(cultus) muliebris et luxuri- 
osus non corpus exornat sed detegit mentem,’ 
lays the mind bare, Sen. ad Mare. 26 4 
‘nihil in obscuro, detectas mentes et aperta 
praecordia et in publico medioque uitam.’ 
Conyersely a dissimulator is called ¢ectus, 
kpuivovs: Cic. de fin. ii 54 ‘is enim, qui 
oceultus et tectus dicitur, tantum abest ut 
se indicet, perficiet etiam ut dolere alterius 
improbe facto uideatur.’ 

Is simplex what Statius means? Far 
from it, he means serenus. ube is rightly 
understood by Mr Vollmer himself as ‘Sorge 
und Furcht’; which interpretation he sup- 
ports in a characteristic manner by quoting 
a few examples which are relevant (such as 
Ouid. ex Pont. ii 15 ‘pulsa curarum nube 
serenum’) and a larger number which are 
not: one of these is Ouid. met. i 357, where 
Deucalion, after the ebb of the deluge, says 
‘terrent etiamnum nubila mentem,’ that is 
‘T still tremble when I see clouds in the sky.’ 
Now nubes curarwm non tegit pectora, ‘ihr 
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OF STATIUS. 


Verschwinden’ non detegit pectora. When 
Homer at Il. xvii 591 says rov 8 axeos vepeAy 
éxdAvwe xeAawa, Just as when he says at iil 
442 tos dpévas apexadvpev, the meaning of 
exdAvpe is not hid (épupe) but wrapped. 
Mr Vollmer therefore, in writing ‘die Wolke 
tegit, ihr Verschwinden detegit,’ puts the case 
against detectws in a nutshell. 

What the nubes cwrarum does is to make 
the spirit gloomy ; its victim is not tectus 
but nwbilus, and to remove the gloom is not 
detegere but detergere. Fest. p. 363 Muell. 
‘tersum diem pro sereno dictum ab antiquis,’ 
Hor. carm. i 7 15 sq. ‘albus ut obscuro 
deterget nubila caelo | saepe notus,’ Apoll. 
Sid. carm. 7 135 ‘detersam mentem caligo 
relinquat,’ Symm. ep. ii 24 ‘ut sollicitudinem 

. spes promissa detergeat,’ vi 72 ‘praestate 
litteras, quarum laetitia nubem tergeat prae- 
sentis iniuriae.’ But the corruption detectws 
appears to indicate the form detertws. Nonius 
p. 179 quotes from Cato ‘cireumtonsi et terti 
atque unctuli’ and from Varro ‘aerea terta 
nitet galea’; and that the Romans of later 
times maintained their ancient freedom 
against the assaults of grammarians is shown 
by the precept of the appendix Probi G.L.K. 
iv 198 4 ‘tersus non tertus.’ In Statius as 
in other writers of Domitian’s day there are 
traces of antique orthography preserved in 
the corruptions of the MSS. Theb. i 706 
ultra est w, ultra sim P, that is ultrast; ii 
417 torwus et w, seruo sed P, that is torwos 
et; ix 865 obliquus ow, oblitus P, that is 
oblicus. In Theb. xi 152-4 we find 


ardet inops animi, nec tam considere regno 

quam scelus et caedem et perfossi san- 
guine fratris 

expirare cupit. 


What ‘sanguine fratris expirare’ canmean I 
do not know; but I know that in Verg. 
georg. ii 510 we read ‘gaudent perfusi 
sanguine fratrum’ ; that Virgil’s own spelling, 
as Quintilian inst. i 7 20 declares on the 
authority of Virgil’s handwriting, was per- 
fussi ; and that Virgil’s cod. Gudianus, which 
offers refussa at Aen. i126 and ifussa at 
iv 250, has confossae at iv 250 where other 
MSS have confusae. So I conjecture 


perfussus sanguine fratris 
expirare cupit. 


At Theb. v 131 the Puteaneus presents 
gawissa. 
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IT 4 58-62. 


tune deus, Alpini qui iuxta culmina dorsi 

signat Apollineos sancto cognomine lucos, 

respicit, heu tanti pridem securus alumni, 60 

progressusque moras ‘nunc mecum, 
Epidauria proles, 

hine’ ait ‘i gaudens’. 


Rutilius Gallicus has fallen ill of over- 
work in the service of the state, and Apollo, 
at first neglectful, now intervenes. Since 
progressusque moras has neither sense nor 
structure most editors read praegressus, 
‘quod explicant’ says Markland ‘statum, 
sine mora ; non male ad sensum, sed phraseos 
desunt exempla, et deerunt si recte auguror’ ; 
Mr Vollmer translates ‘dem Zogern 
Aeskulaps zuvorkommend, der Juppiters 
Strate firchten konnte, weil er von diesem 
mit dem Blitze getroffen worden, als er den 
Hippolytus oder Glaucus ins Leben zuriick- 
gerufen’. For the sweet sake of a MS 
reading we would all believe these explan- 
ations, or any others ; but praegressus is a 
conjecture, and a conjecture cannot count 
on such devotion: it ought to mean some- 
thing, not to beg a meaning from public 
charity. The form of the sentence resembles 
Ach. i 126 sqq. ‘iam dudum tacito lustrat 
Thetis omnia uisu, | nec perpessa moras 
“ubinam mea pignora, Chiron, | dic” ait’: 
instead of progressus we want some word to 
signify abrumpens (Theb. xi 201 ‘abrumpe 
moras, celeremus’, Ach. ii 198 ‘heia, 
abrumpe moras’). Now in the line above, 
60, the reading of the MS is not pridem but 
precidem; and I ask the question whether 
this is not praecidens, first added in the 
margin to restore what had been torn away 
from the beginning of u. 61 (torn away I say, 
for praecidens could hardly be corrupted to 
progressus), and then mistaken for a correc- 
tion of pridem in u. 60, so that the gap in 
u. 61 still remained and was filled up other- 
wise. For ‘praecidensque moras’ see 
Plin. ep. ix 1 4 ‘cuius cunctationem. 
temporis ratio praecidit.’ 


I 4 71-75. 


prima togae uirtus illi quoque : clarus et 
ingens 

eloquio ; mox innumeris exercita castris 

occiduas primasque domos et sole sub omni 

permeruit iurata manus, nec in otia pacis 

permissum laxare animos ferrumque re- 75 
cingi. 


The construction breaks down in 73 sq. 
The ace. domos is governed by the transitive 


verb permerutt (=meruit per) as by perfuris 
in Theb. iv 388 sq. ‘Eoasque domos fla- 
grante triumpho | perfuris.’ But if permer- 
wit is a transitive verb it cannot be taken 
with sole swh omni, which requires the in- 
transitive merwit. What has happened is 
rendered clear by the parallel of Theb. i 
200 sq. ‘primaeque occiduaeque domus et 
fusa swb omni | terra atque unda die’: a 
verse is lost which completed the sentence 
something in this fashion, 


occiduas primasque domos et sole sub omni 
<effusos pelagi tractus terrasque patentes> 
permeruit iurata manus. 


I 5 34-41. 
non hue admissae Thasos aut undosa 
Carystos, 
maeret onyx longe queriturque exclusus 
ophites : 35 


sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 

purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synna- 
dos antro 

ipse cruentauit maculis lucentibus Attis 

quoque Tyri niueas secat et Sidonia rupes. 

uix locus Eurotae, uiridis eum regula 
longo 40 

Synnada distinctu uariat. 


I cannot here recover the words of 
Statius, but I think that I can restore the 
sentence to its original form and divert 
conjecture from a false track. 

The first difficulty is the purpura of u. 37. 
Purple marble, porphyry, was not hewn 
from the quarries of Numidia: what they 
produced was giallo antico, and that is why 
they are called flava. Nor was it purple 
marble that Attis sprinkled with his blood- 
stains: they were purple, but it was white, 
ii 2 87 sqq. ‘Synnade quod maesta Phrygiae 
fodere secures | per Cybeles lugentis agros, 
ubi marmore picto | candida purpureo distin- 
guitur area gyro. The second difficulty 
is verse 39, which has no meaning or 
construction. The least improbable con- 
jecture is perhaps Heinsius’ ‘ quasque Tyros 
uena secat e Sidomde rupes’; but nothing 
is known of marble quarries at Tyre or 
Sidon. 

These two difticulties should help to solve 
one another. The sola nitet... decisa of 
36 and the sola... quam of 37 cannot 
belong to purpura, and the only word in the 
passage to which they can belong is the 
rupes of 39. The Tyri and Sidoma of 39 
cannot belong to rwpes, and the only word 
in the passage to which they can belong is 
the purpura of 37. Further, almost all the 
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marbles mentioned at this place are men- 
tioned also at i 2 148 sqq. in these verses : 


hic Libyeus Phrygiusque silex, hic dura 
Laconum 

saxa uirent, hic flexus onyx et concolor alto 

uena mari rupesque nitent, quis purpura 
saepe 

Ocbalis et Tyrii moderator linet aent. 


That is how Statius describes porphyry ; and 
here he describes it again : 


sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 56 
qrufomar evlyri Sere eeu Sidonia rupes 39 
purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synna- 
dos antro 3 
ipse cruentauit maculis lucentibus Attis. 38 


Verse 39 was probably repeated after 38 by 
reason of the homoeoteleuton -allis, attis, 
and then wrongly deleted in the first place 
instead of the second. The construction is 
‘sola nitet rupes Nomadum metallis decisa, 
eaque rupes quoi (liuet saepe?) Tyri et 
Sidonia purpura.’ rwpi would be more 
regular than rupes, but the hyperbaton 
is like Luc. i 13 sqq. ‘heu quantum terrae 
potuit pelagique parari | hoc, quem ciuiles 
hauserunt, sanguine, dextrae’ and Sil. xi 
459-61 ‘sed, quos pulsabat Rhipaeum ad 
Strymona, nerui, | auditus superis, auditus 
manibus Orpheus, | emerito fulgent clara 
inter sidera caelo’; and the ambiguity, if 
ambiguity there be, is like Prop. ii 26 7 
‘ne forte tuum mare nomen haberet’ and 
Hor. epist. i 19 28 ‘temperat Archilochi 
musam pede mascula Sappho.’ Statius him- 
self has a more violent dislocation of words 
in Theb. ix 135 sqq. ‘uidit, quamquam 
undique crebrae, | Hippomedon, ante ora 
minae, saeuoque proteruam | abstulit ense 
manum. For ‘Tyri et Sidonia purpura’ 
see ii 2 122 ‘Troica et Euphratae diademata,’ 
vy 1 26 ‘Apollineus Bacchique sacerdos’ ; 
though niweas secat may contain another 
substantive in disguise. 


II 1 19-30. 


ipse etenim tecum nigrae sollemnia pom- 
pae 

spectatumque urbi scelus et puerile fere- 
trum 20 

produxi, saeuos damnati turis aceruos 

plorantemque animam supra sua funera 
uidi, 

teque patrum gemitus superantem et 
bracchia matrum 

complexumque rogos ignemque haurire 
parantem 


uix tenui similis comes offendiquetenendo. 25 

et nune heu uittis et frontis honore soluto 

infaustus uates uersa mea pectora tecum 

plangolyra. et diu comitem sociumque 
doloris, 

si merui luctusque tui consortia sensi, 

iam lenis patiare precor. 30 


The oldest conjecture at u. 28 is at div; 
Markland’s en duri is apter, but the elision 
of an iambus before em is probably illegiti- 
mate. Mr Vollmer writes sed tw: both 
words are inoffensive, but both are super- 
fluous. What the sense and context suggest 
is a word to signify acris or recentis, a fresh 
and overwhelming grief (‘me fulmine in 
zpso | audiuere patres’ he proceeds in 30 sq.) ; 
and the letters of the text point straight to 
such a word : 


cerudi comitem sociumque doloris. 


crudi=et udi, for the confusion of c with e 
and of 7 with ¢ are both common enough. 
The cod. Matritensis which has preserved us 
Statius’ siluae contains also the astronomica 
of Manilius, and at Man. iv 350 it has ‘et 
imine’ for ‘crimine,’ at iii 10 ‘laeefum’ for 
‘lacerum,’ and at i 821 ‘aera’ where Mani- 
lius’ other MSS have ‘acéa’: in the siluae it 
offers i 4 1 eloto for clotho, iv 4 91 duweneae 
for wuencae, i 4 74 permeturt for perme- 
rut, and ii 6 10 wt se for wrse. The com- 
parison of fresh grief to a raw wound is 
frequent, as at Plin. ep. v 16 11 ‘ut enim 
crudum adhue wulnus medentium manus 
reformidat, deinde patitur atque ultro 
requirit, sic recens animi dolor consolationes 
reicit ac refugit, mox desiderat et clementer 
admotis adquiescit,’ and is used by Statius 
himself in v | 18 sq. ‘cum plaga recens et 
adhue in uulnere primo | nigra domus’ and 
in uu.3 sq. of this very poem, ‘abruptis 
etiam nune flebile uenis | uulnus hiat mag- 
naeque patet uia lubrica plagae’: he repeats 
the phrase itself at Theb. i 334 sq. in 
describing a wounded bull fresh from victory 
over its rival, ‘uacua iacet hostis harena | 
turpe gemens crudosque uetat sentire do- 
lores’; he varies it at silu. v 5 38 sq. ‘ille 
ego, qui quotiens blande matrumque patrum- 
que | uulnera, qui wwos potui mulcere 
dolores.’ 





IT 1 45-49. 


blandis ubinam ora arguta querellis 
osculaque impliciti uernos redolentia flores 
et mixtae risu lacrimae penitusque loquentis 
Hyblaeis uox mixta fauis, cui sibila 
serpens 
poneret et saeuae uellent seruire nouercae. 
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That Statius, who at i 1 15 sq. appears to 
have written ‘ora... mixta notis belli,’ 
could write ‘uox mixta fauis’ is not incre- 
dible ; but neither he nor any known Latin 
author could place it side by side with 
‘mixtae risu lacrimae’: ‘tears blent with 
smiles and a voice blent with honeycomb.’ 
All that Mr Vollmer has to say is ‘mixta ist 
chiastisch wiederholt,’ as if that mended 
matters. Markland conjectured tincta ; but 
it comes nearer to the MS and suits well the 
artificiality of Statius to write ‘Hyblaeis 
uox mulsa fauis,’ that is ‘sweetened.’ It 
was the admixture of honey which produced 
the drink called mulswm, and the word is 
applied to honeyed speech in Plaut. Poen. 
325 ‘ut mulsa loquitur’ and rud. 364 ‘ut 
dulcis es, ut mulsa (multa C) dicta dicis.’ In 
other connexions also the poets use mulcere 
for ‘sweeten’: Sil. vii 169 ‘pocula nec 
norant sucis mulcere Lyaei,’ Man. v 264 sqq. 
‘ Avabum Suriis mulcebit odores | et medios 
unguenta dabit referentia flatus, | ut sit adul- 
terio sucorum gratia maior,’ 332 sq. ‘ille da- 
bit cantus inter conuiuia dulcis | mulcebitque 
sono Bacchum, ‘make the wine taste sweeter.’ 
In Colum. x 261 sq. we have ‘rosa praestat 
honores | caelitibus templisque Sabaeum 
miscet odorem,’ which is an imitation of 
Verg. Aen. i 416 sq. ‘Sabaeo | ture calent 
arae sertisque recentibus halant.’ But 
‘miscet Sabaeum odorem’ is no sort of 
Latin for ‘miscetur cum Sabaeo odore,’ and 
here too I should write nwulcet. 


IT 1 65-68. 


obuius intranti rursus quis in ora manusque 

prosiliet breuibusque umeros circumdabit 
ulnis ? 

muta domus, fateor, desolatique penates, 

et situs in thalamis et maesta silentia mensis. 


‘inepta et nullius sensus uox ista fateor’ 
said Markland, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, knew the meaning of Latin words, 
and attended to the context. Now come 
down to the year 1893 and listen to Mr 
F. Skutsch in Fleck. Jahrb. vol. 147 pp. 


827-8. 


credisne nullum fere siluarum uocabulum 
coniecturis magis uexatum esse quam illud 
Jateor? taedet sescenta illa conamina, inept- 
issima plerumque, recensere; putes criticos 
non minus nostri loci securos quam sermonis 
latini ignaros fuisse. nam quam saepe paren- 
theticum illud fateor poetae adhibuerint, dici 
nequit; uide, ut ex multis pauca delibem, 
Ouidium rem. 314, met. ix 362; ipsum Statium 
silu. iii 4 39; Martialem i 90 5, ii 28 5, iii 12 1, 
Claudianum compluribus locis quos Birtii index 
subministrabit ; Maximianum ii 29, v 39; poet. 


lat. min. iv p. 424 c. 527 u. 4 Baehr., ibd. v 
p. 367 c. 62 u. 3. sed Marklandus ‘si domus 
muta est et desolata’ inquit ‘quaeso a te, Stati, 
quid ad rem est siue tu hoe fatearis siue non 
fatearis?’ hance tamen quaestionem non minus 
recte ceteris poetis quos nominaui plurimis 
locis eorum quos modo congessi proposueris, 
immo non pauci loci erunt quibus minus bene 
illud fateor explices quam nostro. nam Statius 
sane fatetur quod, si propositum exequi uolt, 
celare praestaret ; consolari uolt amicum, sed 
ne consolaturus quidem celat, quantum damni 
pueri mors praematura attulerit. at apud 
Ouidium 1.1. si Dryopae in arborem mutatae 
soror ait opemque | non poleram tibi ferre, soror: 
quantumque ualebam | crescentem truncum ra- 
mosque amplexa morabar | et, fateor, uolui sub 
eodem cortice condi, hoc loco fateor uix intel- 
legitur, nisi compertum tibi est quantopere 
huius parenthesis uis continuo usu debilitata 
sit, qua de re fusius dicendi compendium mihi 
faciunt quae adnotauit Bonnetus de Gregorii 
Turonensis latinitate p. 258 adn. 2. 


Perhaps the fittest reply would be ‘nuga- 
tur, fateor, Skutschius.’ It is Mr Skutsch 
himself who is ‘sermonis latini ignarus’ and 
‘nostri loci securus.’ The parenthetic fateor 
has two meanings: it means to confess or 
concede something which one might be 
thought willing to deny (Ouid. rem. 314 
‘curabar propriis aeger Podalirius herbis | et, 
fateor, medicus turpiter aeger eram’), and it 
means to declare something which one has 
the power to conceal (Ouid. met. ix 362 
Stat. silu. iii 4 39 ‘nil ego, nil, fateor, toto 
tam dulce sub orbe | aut uidi aut genui’). 
Out of all the poets’ ‘innumerable’ examples 
Mr Skutsch neither quotes nor can quote 
a single one where fateor is used as I have 
used it above and as Statius must have used 
it if he used it here. Mr Skutsch fancies 
that Statius ‘fatetur quod, si propositum 
exequi uolt, celare praestaret: consolari 
uolt amicum.’ Statius, on the contrary, is 
extolling the graces of Glaucias and magnify- 
ing the loss which Melior has sustained : this 
has been his theme ever since u. 35 ‘confer 
gemitus pariterque fleamus’ ; the whole para- 
graph consists of enquiries like ‘quis tua collo- 
quiis hilaris mulcebit amantis | pectora?’ and 
exclamations like ‘heu lactea colla’; and in 
the next verse 69 he proceeds ‘quid mirum, 
tanto si te pius altor honorat | funere?’ 
But suppose that Statius wanted to conceal 
or deny the truth: how could he? Which 
knew best whether Melior’s house was 
silent and Melior’s hearth was desolate ? 
Melior or Statius? And then Gregory of 
Tours (who uses fateor in some such sense 
as ‘comme bien vous le pensez’) is fetched 
from the 6th century to corrupt the Latinity 
of the Ist. 

Mr Vollmer says that ‘dieser partikelar- 
tige Gebrauch (fast = “ leider”) des Verbum * 
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is found ‘schon Verg. A. i 134 xii 813.’ It 
is not: those passages are these, ‘eripui, 
fateor, leto me et uincula rupi, ‘ Tuturnam 
misero, fateor, succurrere fratri | suasi.’ Mark- 
land proposed pariter, which is violent, and 
Baehrens stat evo, which is unnatural. I 
conjecture 


muta domus mwssat desolatique penates, 


mus-mus shortened to mus and fat expanded 
to fateor. See Auson. parent. ix 15 ‘muta 
domus silet et torus alget,’ Prop. iv 3 53 
‘omnia swrda tacent, Petr. 126 ‘fabula 
muta taces,’ Ouid. met. iv 433 ‘muta silentia,’ 
Verg. Aen. xii 718 ‘stat pecus omne metu 
mutum, mussantque inuencae.’ If the repeti- 
tion of the syllable mus (though it is hardly 
a repetition, since the wv of masso is probably 
long) strikes any reader as displeasing, let 
him ask himself why ‘Sinin infandum’ at 
Theb. xii 576 and ‘silwas wasta at Lue. vi 
42 do not so strike him. 


II 1 124-129. 


Herculeos annis aequare labores 
coeperat adsurgens, sed adhuc infantia 
iuxta ; 125 
iam tamen et ualidi gressus mensuraque 
maior 
cultibus et uisae puero decrescere uestes, 
cum tibi quas uestes, quae non gesta- 
mina mitis 
festinabat erus. 


Down to the year 1900 the reading of the 
MSS at the end of u. 125 was supposed to be 
mixta. Markland in 1728 emended iuwzta, 
but many editors still retained mixta, and 
Mr Vollmer in 1898 of course was one of 
them. In 1900 Mr Klotz informed us that 
wata is actually the reading of the Matri- 
tensis, and he prints it in his text, and so do 
the following editors: Markland is not 
mentioned. This is the way to deal with 
conjectural emendators : reject their emenda- 
tions as long as you can, and then, when you 
are forced to accept their emendations, sup- 
press their names. Heinsius conjectured 
sancire for sanare at ii 1 84, Lindenbrog 
dechmis for dechiws at ii 3 45, Markland 
ceruae for terrae at ii 3 22, carpit for carpsit 
at 11 6 98, nec for haec at iv 5 37, and 
nauam for uanam at v 1 76: all these con- 
jectures are now found in the Matritensis 
and received into the text of editions, but 
nothing is said of their discoverers. 

127 sq. uestes, | cum tibi quas uestes. 


1 Suestes mit Nachdruck wiederholt’ Vollmer ; 
and similarly at v 5 33 sq. (iuuat indaudabile car- 


‘haec pauperies sermonis’ says Markland 
‘non Statiana est, sed alius cuiuspiam, qui 
in margine libri sui hance uocem scripserat 
ad explicandam aliam quae in contextu 
erat, et quae difticilior illi uidebatur.’ It 
may be so, or it may be that the genuine 
word had fallen out; and an appropriate 
word which might easily fall out after 
4 quas is <lanas>. Perhaps too there is 
another place where lanas has been sup- 
planted by westes. At Ouid. her. xiii 37-40, 
when most MSS give ‘scilicet ipsa geram 
saturatas murice westes, | bella sub Iliacis 
moenibus ille gerat? | ipsa comas_pectar, 
galea caput ille prematur, | ipsa nouas westes, 
dura uir arma ferat?’ Mr Vollmer will again 
be ready with the comment ‘westes mit Nach- 
druck wiederholt,’ overlooking ‘comas pectar ’ 
as he overlooked ‘quae non gestamina ;’ but 
Mr Sedlmayer’s cod. Gothanus posterior, 
which has several traits of integrity, offers 
‘saturatas murice danas,’ and if this is a con- 
Jecture it isa good one: met. vi 9 ‘tinguebat 
murice lanas, art. i 251 ‘de tincta murice 
lana, iii 170 ‘de Tyrio murice, lana, rubes.’ 

Markland and most editors, in the middle 
of u. 129, punctuate ‘ erus ?’ which is wrong ; 
Mr Klotz punctuates ‘ erus !’ which is worse. 
The stop to be placed at the end of a sen- 
tence is determined by the principal verb : 
the principal verb of this sentence is ‘uisae,’ 
which is neither interrogative nor exclama- 
tory. The ‘quas’ of ‘quas uestes’ (unless 
you supply ‘non’ from the next clause) is 
exclamatory, like the ‘quem’ of ‘quem, 
Natura, patrem’ in u. 34: the ‘quae’ of 
‘quae non gestamina’ is interrogative ; but 
if you insist upon expressing these facts by 
punctuation you must print ‘cum tibi quas 
uestes ! quae non gestamina? mitis | festina- 
bat erus.’ 


IT 1 227-230. 


ades hue emissus ab atro 
limine, cui soli cuncta impetrare facultas, 
Glaucia:? insontes animas nec portitor 
arcet 
nec durae comes ille ferae. 230 


men | fundere et incompte miserum /audare dolo- 
rem) ‘/audare durch das vorhergehende inlaudabile 
gestiitzt und gegensitzlich betont.’ 

2 «Ich halte den Hiat nach dem Vocativ ebenso 
wie nach einer Interjection fiir berechtigt’ Vollmer. 
This opinion will carry such weight as belongs to 
the opinions of a metrist who scans both Pliadum- 
que and reicitque as ~~ J. If the text were 
right, it would of course be TAav«fa (Martial calls 
him Glaucias as well as Glaucid) shortened in lieu 
of elision like Virgil’s Pelio Ossam; but this has 
no parallel in Statius, who at iii 2 65 writes Pelion 
Ossae. The old conjecture Glaucia; <nam> 
imsontes is the most probable. 
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This ‘comes,’ according to Heinsius, is 
Cerberus’ brother the dog Orthrus, whom 
Silius xiii 845 sets to worry unchaste 
Vestals; according to O. Rossbach Rhein. 
Mus. 1893 p. 594 it is the ‘ianitor... 
sedis laxae, qui uiscera saeuo | spargis nostra 
cani’ of Lue. vi 702 sq., perhaps the same 
as ‘ostia Ditis | centenis suetus Briareus 
recludere palmis’ in Sil. xiii 587 sq. If 
either of these explanations is right, dwrae 
must be altered, as the old editors, who were 
at home in Latin poetry, altered it, to dirae : 
it is in this age, the age of the Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexikographie and the thesaurus 
linguae Latinae, that scholars accept ‘ dwrae 
ferae’ as a Roman’s designation of Cerberus. 

But side by side with Charon it is not any 
associate of Cerberus’ that one expects to 
find ; it is Cerberus himself, whose especial 
duty it is to prevent the escape of the dead : 
Fronto fer. Als. p. 228 Nab. ‘canem denique 
custodem apposuisse umbris territandis, quae 
aufugere ad superos cuperent’; and since it 
is necessary to change at least one letter of 
the MS text perhaps that letter should not 
be w but f: 


nec durae comes ille serae. 


Tib. i 2 6 ‘dura ianua fulta sera.’ Cerberus 
himself is the companion of the inexorable 
bar: he is chained to it as a ‘canis catena- 
rius. Prop. iv 11 25 sq. ‘ Cerberus et nullas 
hodie petat improbus umbras | et iaceat 
tacita laxa catena sera, 7 89 sq. ‘nox 
clausas liberat umbras | errat et abiecta 
Cerberus ipse sera.’ 


Ti 2 138-154. 


at nune discussa rerum caligine uerum 
aspicis : illo alii rursus iactantur in alto, 
set tua securos portus placidamque quie- 


tem 140 
intrauit non quassa ratis. sic perge nec 
umquam 
emeritam in nostras puppem dimitte pro- 
cellas. 142 
tuque, nurus inter. . 147 


SORA ramets praecordia curae, 

non frontem Tuescere minae, sed candida 
semper 

gaudia et in uultu curarum ignara uo- 
luptas ; 

non tibi sepositas infelix strangulat arca 150 

diuitias auidique animum dispendia tor- 
quent 

fenoris : expositi census et docta fruendi 

temperies. non ulla deo meliore cohae- 
rent 


pectora, alias docuit Concordia 
mentes. 154 

discite securi, quorum de pectore mixtae 143 

in longum coiere faces sanctusque pudicae 

seruat amicitiae leges amor. ite per annos 

saeculaque et priscae titulos praecedite 
famae. 


non 


146 


The first word of u. 140 is in the MS et. 
The old editors saw that an adversative par- 
ticle was wanted, and they changed it to at ; 
this however stands at the beginning of 
u. 138, and Dr Postgate’s sed is the more 
probable. In the last German editions the 
passage wears this shape, 


at nune discussa rerum caligine uerum 
aspicis—illo alii rursus iactantur in alto—, 
et tua etc. 


It is thought more probable that an author 
should thus tear ‘iactantur in alto’ away 
from ‘portus’ and ‘ratis’ and attach it to 
‘diseussa caligine uerum aspicis’ than that 
one letter should be lost or altered in the 
course of 1300 years; and to have such 
notions of probability is thought ‘vor- 
sichtig.’ 

In uu. 142-154 reason, I know not how, 
has got the upper hand, and modern editions 
arrange the verses as above, accepting Cal- 
derinus’ lacuna in 147 and Amiterninus’ 
transposition of 143-6, despite what Cruceus 
sagely calls its ‘audacia Scaligeriana.’ There 
remain the difficulties of 154 and 143, in 
which neither docwit nor discite has any 
meaning.! The old editors changed discite 
to wiuite, which is violent, and docuit to 
decwit, which fails to complete the sense 
(e.g. magis decut). Nothing seems more 


1 «Aus deo meliore ist zu Concordia (zu i 2 240) 
ein melior oder melius zu erganzen, wie oft ein 
comparativer Begriff nur bei einem Satzgliede aus- 
gedriickt wird, weil seine Betonung fiir zwei aus- 
reicht, vgl. iii 2 77 Anm. Theb. iii 454 (aus largius 
zu pronus ein magis) xi 435 ff. Prop. i 2 13 (zu 
picta ein melius zu ergiinzen) App. Verg. Epigr. 
xiii 9 f., ebenso magis amd kowov Leo Anal. Plaut. 
i 47 Hor. Sat. i 2 123. docuit ist richtig : Concordia 
giebt den Aufmerksamen gute Lehren. Daran 
schliesst sich vortrefflich v. 143 discite, das nur wie 
docta v. 152 auch auf Epikurs Losung crovdatws Civ 
(epist. S. 131 17 Us.) anspielt, auf das Streben 
immer weiter zu kommen im Reiche der Wahrheit, 
vgl. Sen. Ep. 76 3 tamdiu discendum est, quemad- 
modum uiuas, quemdiu uiuis’ Vollmer. ‘7d discite 
nullum ad casum refertur, neque uero necesse fuit 
Statio adicere, quid discendum esset Pollio, quem 
philosophantem iam ante fecerat. nihil ergo mu- 
tandum’ Cruceus. ‘tibi qui diceret, disce, recte 
diceret. omnia enim ignoras, et de quocumque id 
intellegeres, bene intellegeres. at Pollio docto et 
Pollae iam compositae ad omnium uirtutum mulie- 
brium legem dici non potest discite, nisi addatur, 
quid discendum restet’ Gronouius. 
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likely than that this passage, which has suf- 
fered both dislocation and loss, has suffered 
loss at the point of dislocation, and that 
both docwit and discite were furnished with 
a meaning by some such verse as this : 


non alias docuit Concordia mentes 
<uineula amare magis.  fallentis gaudia 
uitae > 
discite securi. 
Compare v 1 43 sq. ‘si uos collato pectore 
mixtos | iunxit inabrupta concordia longa 
eatena.” 





IT 4 16-19. 


huc doctae stipentur aues, quis nobile fandi 

ius Natura dedit : plangat Phoebeius ales 

auditasque memor penitus dimittere 
uoces 

sturnus et Aonio uersae certamine picae. 


Tf Markland or Gronouius set eyes on this 
sentence he would suppose dimittere to be a 
misprint. When he found that it was the read- 
ing of all modern editions he would wonder 
what had happened since his time to the study 
of Latin or of natural history. The clause 
means, without a shadow of ambiguity, that 
the starling remembers to forget completely 
the words which he has heard: Catull. 64 
207 sqq. ‘caeca mentem caligine Theseus | 
consitus oblito dimisit pectore cuncta | quae 
mandata prius constanti mente tenebat.’ 
In the 17th and 18th centuries, which knew 
more about starlings or Latin verbs, they 
used to read demittere : Liu. xxxiv 50 2 ‘ut 
eas uoces uelut oraculo missas in pectora 
animosque demitterent.’ 


II 6 21-25. 


quid sinecfamulus? uidi ipse habitusque 
notaul 

te tantum cupientis erum ; sed maior in 
ore 

spiritus et tenero manifesti in sanguine 
mores. 

optarent multum 
Latinae 

sic peperisse nurus. 25 


Graiae cuperentque 


Neither in old nor new editions do I find 
a word about the sed of u. 22. Yet what 
can it mean? Not ‘but,’ not ‘ay and,’ 
not ‘to proceed,’ not ‘to resume.’ Mr. 
Krohn has proposed sic, which seems almost 
equally inappropriate. Then there remains 
maior: greater than what? ‘seruo scilicet’ 
quoth the Delphin editor. sed wants remoy- 
ing and maior wants defining : 


spe maior in ore 
spiritus, 


that is ‘praeter expectationem magnus,’ 
‘maior quam pro aetate et condicione.’ 
Compare 75 ‘solito sublimius ora leuauit.’ 


IT 6 85-95. 


sed nec seruilis adempto 85 

ignis: odoriferos exhausit flamma Sabaeos 

et Cilicum messes, Phariaeque exempta 
uolueri 

cinnama et Assyrio manantes gramine 
sucos 

et domini fletus: 
fauillae, 

hos bibit usque rogus; nec quod tibi Setia 
canos 90 

restinxit cineres, gremio nec lubricus 
ossa 

quod uallauit onyx, miseris acceptius 
umbris 

quam gemitus. sed et ipse iuuat. 
quid terga dolori, 

Vrse, damus? quid damna foues et 
pectore iniquo 

uulnus amas ? 95 


hos tantum hausere 


©93 sed et ipse iwuat. haec uerba, quorum 
sensum et connexionem cum praecedentibus 
aut subsequentibus nullatenus uideo, corrup- 
tissima puto’ Markland. They have lately 
taken to printing ‘sed et ipse iuuat?’ or 
‘sed (et ipse iuuat) quid’; of which Mark- 
land would probably say, as he said of 
Cruceus’ conjecture iwua, ‘nihilo melius 
adhue intelligo.1 The sense needed is ‘but 
enough of lamentation’ or the like: for 
instance 

sed flesse iuuat, 


that is flendi finem facere : ‘but it is well to 
make an end of weeping ; why thus succumb 
to grief?’ FLESSE is ET ESSE, compare ii 1 
88 flegisse for elegisse and ii 2 103 emus for 
fims ; then esse and ipse are so often inter- 
changed that I have ceased to note examples, 
but here are some: Ouid. her. xx 50, 124, 
amor. i 4 46, met. xii 536, xiii 58, 864, 
trist. ii 134, iii 1 14, iv 1 37, 3 56, 7 11, v 
2 58, 12 19, ex Pont. im 1 133, iv 13 12) 
Catull. 106 1, Verg. catal. 9 24, Prop. i 
1 36, Sen. suas. vi 27, Sen. Oct. 449, Mart. 
x 1-4, Tuu. xiv 244. 


1 sed plétaliche Wendung, hervorgehoben durch 
die sofort folgende Parenthese: aber—jetzt ist es 
Zeit, sich aufzuraffen und bei dieser Aufforderung 
unterstiitzt mich der Tote, der nicht will, dass zu 
viel um ihn geklagt werde’ Vollmer. 
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III praef. 23-27 ed. Klotz. 


Earinus praeterea, Germanici nostri liber- 
tus, scit quam diu desiderium eius moratus 
sim, cum petisset ut capillos suos, quos cum 
gemmata pyxide et speculo ad Pergamenum 
Asclepium mittebat, uersibus dedicarem. 


T should have said nothing about Mr 
Vollmer’s scis, did I not see it accepted by 
all the subsequent editors,—though Dr 
Postgate would transfer the clause ‘scis.. . 
moratus sim’ to its proper place at the end 
of the sentence. 

Mr Vollmer began upon this passage in 
Fleckeisen’s annual for 1893, p. 832: 
‘fugit adhue editores quam sensu cassum 
sit uerbum scit. nihil ad rem attinet 
Earinum scire quam diu Statius neglexerit 
optato obsequi, immo Statii intererat liberto 
imperatoris cunctationem excusare, non prae 
se ferre, id quod Marklandus bene sensit 
quam diw interpretatus quam non din.’ 
There was no ‘cunctatio’: whether you 
read scit or scis, Markland’s interpretation 
is equally necessary; and in 1898 Mr 
Vollmer accepts it, ‘quam di hat schon 
Markland richtig als quam non diw ver- 
standen.’ 

This objection having vanished, another 
starts up in its place: ‘scit hat keinen Sinn, 
da St. nicht wie in Praef. I die einzelnen 
Adressaten als Zeugen fir seine celeritas 
aufruft, sondern sich nur an Pollius wendet.’ 
The first half of this reason, ‘St. nicht... 
aufruft,’ is petitio principi ; it is false unless 
scit is false, which is the very question at 
issue ; the second half, ‘sondern . . . wendet,’ 
is pure irrelevance. sondern is commonly 
regarded as an adyersative particle: what 
opposition here exists between the words 
which precede and follow it? This praefatio, 
being an epistle to Pollius, is of course 
addressed ‘nur an Pollius,’ whether you 
read scis or scit; and the praefatio to 
book I, in which ‘die einzelnen Adressaten ’ 
are invoked by Statius ‘als Zeugen fiir seine 
celeritas, is addressed ‘nur an Stella,’ and 
instead of being as Mr Vollmer fancies, a 
contrast, is a parallel. The difference in 
sense between scit and scis is simply this : 
the former means ‘ Earinum testor, me eius 
desiderium non diu moratum esse’ the latter 
means ‘te testor, me Earini desiderium non 
diu moratum esse’; and which is better ? 
which knew most about the ‘capilli Flaui 
Earini, Earinus or Pollius ? 

But ‘neque a ratione grammatica non 
abhorret persona tertia quam non evs sequi 
debebat, sed swum’ ; ‘die Verderbnis (erwie- 
sen durch das nach scvt unmdgliche evs . . . 


sim) hat ihren Ursprung in der Verkennung 
des Anakoluthon.’ Is Statius then required 
to write better Latin than Livy or Caesar 
or Cicero? Liu. xxxii 34 5 ‘an, quod a 
sociis eorwm non abstinuerim, iustam querel- 
lam habent?’ Caes. b. G. ii 1 2 ‘coniurandi 
has esse causas: primum, quod uererentur 
ne omni pacata Gallia ad eos exercitus noster 
adduceretur, v 27 2 ‘Ambiorix ad hune 
modum locutus est: sese pro Caesaris in se 
beneficiis plurimum ei confiteri debere, quod 
eius opera stipendio liberatus esset, quod 
Aduaticis, finitimis swzs, pendere consuesset, 
quodque ¢7 et filius et fratris filtus ab Caesare 
remissi essent,’ Cic. de or. i 232 ‘quod cum 
interrogatus Socrates esset, respondit sese 
meruisse ut amplissimis honoribus et praemiis 
decoraretur et ut ez uictus cotidianus in 
Prytaneo publice praeberetur,’ pro Ligar. 36 
‘T. Ligarius, qui tum nihil egit aliud (neque 
enim haee diuinabat) nisi ut ewm tui studio- 
sum et bonum uirum iudicares.’ Even ile 
is so used : Tuu. xiii 202 sq. ‘ quaerebat enim 
quae numinis esset | mens et an hoc ale 
facinus suaderet Apollo.’ 


TV 3 153-157. 


iurauit tibi iam niualis Arctus, 

nune magnos Oriens dabit triumphos. 
ibis qua uagus Hercules et Euhan, 
ultra sidera flammeumque solem 

et Nili caput et niues Atlantis. 


155 


I have never seen this passage rightly 
explained. Mr Vollmer says on u. 156 ‘ultra 
s. fl. s. tiber ihre Bahnen hinaus, weiter als 
ihr Aufgangs- und Untergangsort, im Folgen- 
den durch Nil und Atlas als dstlichsten und 
westlichsten Punkt (chiastisch zu Hercules 
et Euhan) genauer bestimmt.’ The inter- 
pretation of Nili caput as ‘ ostlichsten 
Punkt’ is refuted by the Oriens of 154, 
and the sense of 156 is altogether misunder- 
stood. Dr Postgate in Philologus 1905 p. 
129 no less erroneously supposes ‘sidera 
flammeumque solem ’ to have some connexion 
with the ‘arces igneas’ of Hor. carm. ii 
3 10. 

These praises of Domitian are taken from 
Virgil’s praises of Augustus in Aen. vi 
791-805. Domitian has conquered the 
North and will conquer the East. Arctus 
reminds the poet of Hercules’ expedition to 
the Hyperboreans, Oriens reminds him of 
Euhan’s march upon the Indies; and he 
adds that Domitian will go wherever these 
two great travellers have been before him, 
that is all the world over: ‘ibis qua uagus 
Hercules et Euhan’ is Verg. Aen. vi 801 sqq. 
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“nec uero Alcides tantum telluris obiuit . . . 
nec... Liber. Domitian will go ‘ultra 
sidera flammeumque solem’: that is Aen. vi 
795 sq. ‘iacet extra sidera tellus, | extra 
anni solisque uias.’ These words of Virgil’s 
were misunderstood by the writer of the 
Hercules Oetaeus just as Statius’ words are 
misunderstood by Mr Vollmer: 42-5 ‘te, 
clare Titan, testor: occurri tibi | quacumque 
fulges, nec meos lux prosequi | potuit 
triumphos ; solis excessi uices | intraque nos- 
tras substitit metas dies.’ But Virgil did not 
deal in these absurd hyperboles, and _ his 
meaning is correctly explained by Seruius: 
‘nulla terra est, quae non subiaceat sideribus ; 
unde perite addit extra anni solisque was, 
ut ostendat xii signa, in quibus est circulus 
solis.’ Virgil’s ‘extra sidera .. . extra anni 
solisque uias’ and Statius’ ‘ultra sidera 
flammeumque solem’ both mean ‘south of 
the zodiac and the ecliptic.’ This use of 
sidera kar’ é€oxyv for the twelve zodiacal 
constellations recurs in Lue. iv 57 ‘ sidera 
respiciens delapsae portitor Helles’; Aries, 
the leader of the zodiac, looks back over his 
shoulder at the other eleven as they follow 
him round the sky: signa is thus used ib. 
109 and astra in Man. i 607. Then we 
proceed in u. 157 ‘et Nili caput.’ This phrase 
was a proverb long before Statius’ time : 
Pind. Isth. vi (v) 33 cat répav NeiAovo rayav 
Kal 6: “YzepBopeovs, schol. tiv Evpracayv 
oikounevny Oeder ciety. The founts of Nile 
do not indeed lie south of the whole zodiac, 
for Capricorn is much further south than 
they, but they lie south of most of the 
zodiac ; and though the ancients did not 
know this for a certainty, they knew that 
the Nile was already a great river at a lati- 
tude far south of Cancer; which is quite 
enough for Statius, since the poets, as I will 
shortly show, do not always remember that 
the zodiac is oblique. The use of Nili caput 
therefore to signify a region even further 
south than ‘sidera flammeumque solem’ pre- 
sents no difficulty; but what of mvwes 
Atlantis ? surely Atlas is not south of the 
zodiac. In fact no, but in poetry yes: this, 
as I said before, is taken from Verg. Aen. vi 
795 sqq. ‘iacet extra sidera tellus | extra 
anni solisque uias, ubi caelifer Atlas | axem 
umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum.’ 
‘significat ’ says Seruius ‘Maurorum Aethio- 
piam, ubi est Atlas; de qua Lucanus (iii 
253-5) ‘ Aethiopumque solum, quod non 
premeretur ab ulla | signifert regione pollt, 
mist poplite lapso | ultima curuati proce- 
deret ungula Tauri. I must here explain 
these verses of Lucan, because they are not 
understood by Lucan’s editors. When he 


says ‘the land of the Aethiopians, which 
would lie under no portion of the zodiac 
(signifer polus=poli pars signifera), did not 
the hoof of Taurus project,’ he means that 
Aethiopia lies further south than any part 
of the zodiac except the hoof of Taurus. But 
of course the hoof of Taurus is not by any 
means the southernmost part of the zodiac : 
Taurus is a northern constellation, and his 
hoof, though it projects a long way southward, 
only just crosses the equator. Lucan has 
forgotten that the zodiac is oblique: he 
imagines it torn from its actual position and 
nailed neatly along the tropic of Cancer: if 
this operation could be effected without 
bringing the sky down, the hoof of Taurus 
would be, as Lucan fancies, the southernmost 
part of the zodiac, and would have Aethiopia 
under it, and all the rest of the zodiac would 
be north of Aethiopia. Virgil shares Lucan’s 
error that Aethiopia is south of the zodiac, 
and he further believes that Atlas is in 
Aethiopia ; and both errors are copied by 
Statius. I may add that some geographers 
held Nili caput and niues Atlantis to be 
one and the same spot: Vitr. viii 2 6 ‘ex 
monte Atlante Dyris, qui... peruenit.. . 
in Aegyptum . . . et ibi Nilus appellatur.’ 


IV 4 18-24. 


te quoque clamosae quaenam plaga mitior 
urbi 

subtrahit ? aestiuos quo decipis aere soles ? 

quid tuus ante omnes, tua cura potissima, 
Gallus, 20 

nec non noster amor, dubium morumne 
probandus 

ingeniine bonis? Latiis aestiuat in oris 

anne metalliferae repetit iam moenia 
Lunae 

Tyrrhenasque domos ? 


I have punctuated verses 20-4 so as to 
show that they are modelled upon Hor. 
epist. 1 3 9-13 ‘quid Titius, Romana breui 
uenturus in ora, | Pindarici fontis qui non 
expalluit haustus, | fastidire lacus et riuos 
ausus apertos ? | ut ualet ? ut meminit nostri? 
fidibusne Latinis | Thebanos aptare modos 
studet auspice Musa | an tragica desaeuit et 
ampullatur in arte?’ The vulgate punctua- 
tion is ‘ quid? tuus...amor (dubium.. . 
bonis) Latiis . . . domos 2?’ 


EV 8 45-50. 
di patrii, quos auguriis super aequora 
magnis 45 
litus ad Ausonium deuexit Abantia 
classis, 
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tu, ductor populi longe migrantis, Apollo, 


cuius adhuc uolucrem laeua ceruice 
sedentem 

respiciens blande felix E ume lis adorat, 

tuque, Actaea Ceres. 50 


Verses 48 sq. describe a statue whose 
head is turned to look at a dove perched 
upon its shoulder, the dove which led to 
Italy the Euboean colonists who founded 
Cumae and afterwards Neapolis: i 5 
79 sq. ‘Parthenope, cui mite solum trans 
aequora uectae | ipse Dionaea monstrauit 
Apollo columba.’ Whose statue? Par- 
thenope’s, say the commentators ; and they 
add that Parthenope was the daughter of 
Eumelus, perhaps the Eumelus mention- 
ed in Kaibel’s inser. Gr. Sicil. et Ital. 715 
EipnAov Ocov tatpadov ppytopow Hipndeddv. 
But Parthenope, like the rest of the Sirens, 
was the daughter of Achelous: Sil. xii 33 
sq. ‘Sirenum dedit una suum memorabile 
nomen | Parthenope muris Acheloias.’ The 
belief that she had another father named 
Eumelus has no ground except the Humelis 
of this verse; and the Hwmelis of this 
verse is a conjecture. The reading of the 
Matritensis is ewmeliss ; and what this means 
may be seen from the following errors in 
the same MS: iti 3 210 sztiss for situs, iv 3 
134 boniss for bonus, vy 2 22 generosiss for 
generosus, 4 5 trucibiss for trucibus. The 
statue was not a statue of Eumelis but of 
Eumelus, whoever Eumelus may have 
been. 

Vi 242-246. 

sic, ubi magna nouum Phario de litore 
puppis 

soluit iter iamque innumeros utrimque 
rudentes 

lataque ueliferi porrexit bracchia mali 

inuasitque uwias, in eodem angusta pha- 
selos 

aequore et immensi partem sibi uindicat 
austri. 


245 


Gronouius diatr. p. 271 explains ‘in eodem 
angusta phaselos Aequore, scilicet est, 
fertur’ Geuartius on the other hand, whom 
Markland follows, writes ‘2¢ eodem’ in u. 
245. Mr Vollmer—but his explanation is 
only fit for a footnote.! Here is much ado 


1 «Der Vordersatz geht bis mali; inuasitque hat 
phaselos zum Subject, que schliesst sich an das 
folgende et ; der Tempuswechsel znwasit . . . uindi- 
cat, welcher bislang die Herausgeber zur falschen 
Interpunction nach wias veranlasst hat, besteht zu 
Recht: das Boot (hier nicht ein nachgeschleppter 
Kahn) hat mit dem grossen Schiffe zugleich die 
Fahrt angetreten und bekommt nun auf der ganzen 
Reise doch noch genug von dem Winde, der eben 
wie der Glanz des Kaiserhauses immensvus ist.’ 


about a simple matter: et. . .s2bi means sibé 
quoque. 


V 2 58-60. 


bibe talia pronis 
auribus, haec certent tibi conciliare pro- 
pinqui, 
haec iterent comites 


praecepta senesque 
paterni. ; 


talia and haec are the merits and achieve- 
ments of Crispinus’ father, which he is him- 
self too young to remember. ‘comites 
paterm sunt comites patris’ says Markland ; 
‘sed quinam sint senes patris non intelligo.’ 
But to Mr Vollmer, whose fortitude enables 
him to reject Heinsius’ bibe in u. 58 and 
retain the MS reading f2b7, the phrase 
presents no difficulty: ‘unter senes paternt 
ist wohl der vom Vater bestellte tutor oder 
paedagogus verstanden.’ 

_Statius wrote 


haec iterent praecepta senes comi- 
tesque paterni. 


A scribe passed from -es to -es and wrote 
praecepta senesque paterni, omitting comites : 
this word he then added in the margin. 
The next copyist saw that it must be inserted 
somewhere, but he did not see that senes and 
que must be wrenched apart and comites 
thrust between them: he placed it before 
praecepta, mending the metre and the 
grammar and not much concerned about the 
sense. 


V 3 47-50. 


atque utinam fortuna mihi, dare manibus 
aras, 

par templis opus, aeriamque educere molem 

Cyclopum scopulos ultra atque audacia saxa 

Pyramidum, et magno tumulum praetexere 
luco. 


When I first read Mr Vollmer’s note, 
‘Cycl. scopulos Plin. n. h. ii 89 scopulz tres 
Cyclopum bei Sicilien,’ I did him the in- 
justice of supposing that no one else could 
have mistaken the sense of the words. But 
when I turned to other editions I found 
none in which the phrase was explained 
aright. Is it then so hard to see that when 
Cyclopwm scopuli are set beside saxa Pyra- 
midum they must signify the architecture of 
Tiryns and Argos and Mycenae? Eur. Tro. 
1087 sqq. “Apyos, wa te tetyn Adauwa 
Kukddr otpavia vénovtat, Sen. H.f. 996 sqq. 
‘maius mihi | bellum Mycenis restat, ut Cy- 
clopia | euersa manibus saxa nostris conci- 
dant,’ Thy. 407 sq. ‘Cyclopum sacras | 
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turres, labore maius humano decus,’ Stat. 
Theb. iv 151 ‘Cyclopum ductas sudoribus 
arces.’ scopulos is just the word for the 
huge polygonal blocks of the Mycenean 
masonry. 


V 3 264-270. 


quae lamenta tuli! ueniam concedite, 
manes, 

fas dixisse, pater: non tu mihi plura 
dedisses. 26 

felix ille patrem uacuis circumdedit 
ulnis 

uellet et Elysia quamuis in sede locatum 

abripere et Danaas iterum portare per 
umbras 

temptantem et uiuos molitum in Tartara 
gressus 

detulit infernae uates longaeua Dianae. 270 


Whether 266-70 are punctuated thus, or 
whether with the old editors a colon is 
placed at the end of 268, the sentence has 
no meaning.! Aenean, patrem post am- 
plexus asportare temptantem (et, ut hoc 
addam, uiuum Tartara ingressum), detulit 
Sibylla! Everything, from the undefined 
ille of 266 to the serried absurdities of 269 
sq., points in one direction: a verse has 
been lost after 268. 


1 <Construiere : felix ille (Aeneas) patrem wacuis 
circumdedit wis (vgl. Verg. A. vi 700 ff.) et, quam- 
wis uellet in El. sede locatum abripere et iterum per 
Danas (vergleichend wie einst in Ilion per Danaos) 
umbras portare, temptantem (scil. abripere et port- 
are) et uiuos gressus in T. molitum detulit Sibylla’ 
Vollmer. 


or 


felix ille patrem uacuis circumdedit ulnis 

uellet et, Elysia quamuis in sede locatum, 

abripere “et Danaas iterum portare per 
umbras, 

<quem proli 
fata > 

temptantem et uiuos molitum in Tartara 
gressus 

detulit infernae uates longaeua Dianae. 


uentura suae praenoscere 


I have borrowed the contents of my verse 
from iv 3 131 sqq., where the Sibyl says 
‘me duce praescios Auerni | Aeneas auide 
futura quaerens | lucos et penetrauit et 
reliquit.’ All is now in order : felix patrem 
amplexus est et, si liceret, abripere uellet 
ille, quem detulit Sibylla. Another verse, 
as Dr Postgate has perceived and as Hein- 
sius once conjectured (at Ouid. fast. i 287), 
is missing between 273 and 274: for 
example 
si Thessalicis Admetus in oris 
<coniuge ab infernis potuit gaudere re- 
ducta>, 
si lux una retro Phylaceida rettulit umbram. 


Another again, as Markland detected, has 
been lost after 129. 

Mr G. A. Davies has already brought 
back the sentence to its proper form by 
introducing the relative pronoun; but he 
alters the temptantem of 269 into quem 
tandem, removing an apt word and creating 
a coordination which is not apt, ‘tandem et 

. molitum.’ 
A. E. Housman. 





QUINTILIAN’SS QUOTATIONS FROM THE LATIN PORTS. 


Tue question of the textual accuracy of 
the quotations in Quintilian is an important 
one in such acase as Hor. C.i. 12. 41, 
where all the MSS. of Horace give incomptis 
capillis, while Quintilian reads imtonsis 
capillis. The editors of Horace do not 
agree in their estimates of the value of this 
indirect testimony—indirect in the sense 
that Quintilian’s discussion is not concerned 
with this particular word—but none of them 
seems to have made a thorough test of the 
matter. This has been done, however, by 
Professor Morgan in the Harvard Studies 
m Classical Philology, vol. xii, pp. 234 ff., 
but only with reference to the quotations 
from Horace. The present paper has been 
prepared in the belief that a wider range of 
evidence, obtained in a search for all the dis- 


crepancies between Quintilian and the poets 
from whom he quotes, throws new light upon 
the question. The references have all been 
drawn from the index of quotations in 
Meister’s edition of Quintilian, vol. ii, pp. 
339 ff. This list, while perhaps not abso- 
lutely complete, is at least nearly enough so 
to serve the present purpose. Authors of 
whom only fragments remain are not con- 
sidered. 


CaTULLUS. 


Six references to Catullus are recorded, 
but two of them are not quotations. One 
(i. 5. 20) is only an allusion to a poem, 
without reproduction of any part of it. The 
other (i. 5. 8) merely mentions the fact that 
Catullus uses the barbarous word ploxenwm. 
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A third (xi. 1. 38) is probably to be regarded 
as a paraphrase rather than a real at- 
tempt at quotation. Quintilian says: Negat 
se magni facere aliquis poetarum utrum 
Caesar ater an albus homo sit. This ob- 
viously refers to Catullus’s familiar couplet 
(93) : 

Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi  velle 

placere 

Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo. 
In such a case the inversion of albus and 
ater is not a matter of importance. 

The three real quotations follow : 


(1). In ix. 4. 141 the quotation of Cat. 29) 
1 and 2 agrees exactly with the traditional 
text. 


(2) Cat. 62. 45 reads thus: 

dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est. 
For this there appears in Quintilian (ix. 
3. 16), ina comment upon the use of dwm in 
the passage : 

dum innupta manet, dum cara suis est. 


The text of the quotation differs, it will be 
observed, from that of the MSS. in giving for 
intacta the metrically equivalent anuwpta. 
But the text of the MSS. is strongly sup- 
ported by the reappearance of the word in a 
parallel verse (56), which is evidently de- 
signed to repeat the earlier one as far as the 
thought will permit : 


dum intacta manet, dum inculta senescit. 


TInnuptus is found in the poem in three 
places (vy. 6, 12, 36), but the genuineness of 
intacta in the verse under discussion seems 
never to have been questioned. It should 
be noted also that Quintilian’s object in 
making the quotation is not affected by the 
choice of a word for this place. 


(3) Cat. 86.4 reads thus: 
Nulla in tam magno est corpore mica salis. 


Tn the quotation of this (vi. 3. 18) the words 
tam magno do not appear, and the order of in 
and est is reversed, thus : 


Nulla est in corpore mica salis. 


HORACE. 


Of the twenty-eight citations of Horace 
recorded by Meister, three (x. 1. 24; 1. 56; 
1. 61) are merely references to opinions ex- 
pressed by Horace, without any semblance of 
quotation. Two more are duplicates, indi- 
cating a single allusion (i. 5. 57) to Horace’s 
use in two places of the barbarous word 
petorritum. Still another (viii. 6. 17) is a 


quotation of a line from Furius Bibaculus, 
of which there happens to be a parody in 
Horace. Of the twenty-two that remain, all 
but five agree with Horace’s MSS., if we 
may pass over as unimportant such inten- 
tional changes, made to suit the context, as 
acrem tibiam (Quint. viii. 2. 9) for acri tibia 
(C.i.12. 1) and conrugare nares (xi. 3. 80) 
for conruget naris (Hp. i. 5. 23). The five 
cases of discrepancy are these : y 


(1) C. i. 12. 41. Here all the MSS. of 
Horace, confirmed by Servius (on Aen. xil. 
100) and Charisius (i. p. 104 K) give : 


Hune et incomptis Curium capillis. 


For this we find in Quintilian, who quotes it 
to illustrate the figure adiectio, seen in the 
use of Hune, the following (ix. 3. 18): 


Hune et intonsis Curium capillis. 


The discrepancy between incomptis and 
intonsis is of exactly the same sort as that 
pointed out in the second quotation from 
Catullus. It does not affect the point 
Quintilian is making, and it reminds one of 
passages (e. g., Hpod. 15. 9, intonsos..... 
capillos ; C. ii. 15. 11, intonst Catonis) in 
which the word given in Quintilian’s text is 
actually found in the MSS. of the poet. 


(2) In Sat. i. 4. 11 all MSS. read : 


Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere 
velles. 

This Quintilian paraphrases thus (x. i. 94): 
Ab Horatio dissentio, qui Lucilium fluere 
lutulentum et esse aliquid quod tollere 
possis putat. Here it is evident from the 
very form of his sentence that Quintilian 
did not try to quote accurately the whole of 
the verse; but it is equally apparent that in 
the last part of it, where the rhythm of the 
original appears, he was attempting to give 
its exact words. The fact that it is just here 
that possis is found in place of velles, 
its metrical equivalent, is significant, in view 
of the similar cases that have been pointed 
out above. 


(3) In Sat. ii. 6. 83 we read in Horace : 
neque ille 
Sepositi ciceris nec longae invidit avenae. 
This is abridged, but not otherwise changed 
in Quintilian (ix. 3. 17): 
nec cicerts nec longae invidit avenae. 


(4) In Ep.i.1.73 £. the text of Horace 
reads : 


Olim quod vulpes aegroto cauta leont 
Respondit, referam. 
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The quotation of this (v. 11. 20) omits olim 
and replaces respondit with dixit, thus : 
Quod dixit vulpes aegroto cauta leont. 
In this way a verse is produced which is 
metrically correct, but which cannot possibly 
be fitted into Horace’s text. It seems clear 
that exact quotation was intended. It is 
interesting to note also that here, for the 
first time, the substituted word is not a 
metrical equivalent of the one it replaces. 


(5) The last case is not properly an instance 
of discrepancy. In A. P. 311, where the 
MSS. give both sequentwr and sequuntur, 
the text of Quintilian (i. 5. 2) agrees with 
the majority in reading sequentur. 


Lucretius. 


There are but two citations of Lucretius. 
One passage is a part of i. 926 (repeated at 
ly. 1), correctly quoted in Quintilian, viii. 6. 
45. The other is i. 936 ff. (repeated at iv. 
11 ff.), but with nam for sed. Tt reads: 


Sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 

Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula 
circum 

Contingunt mellis dulet flavoque liquore. 


In the quotation by Quintilian (iii. 1. 4) ac 
is given for sed (but Nonius also, p. 413, 
gives ac), and contingunt is represented by 
aspirant (A) or adspirant (B), for which 
the editions usually give ispergunt, the 
conjecture of M. Haupt. No trace of con- 
tingunt appears in the MSS. of Quintilian. 
Here again, then, there may have been a 
case of inadvertent verbal substitution. 


Ovip. 


There are eight references to the extant 
works of Ovid. Two of the passages are 
supposed to be indicated in ix. 4. 65, where 
there is a comment in general terms, without 
special mention of any author, upon the 
words Apennino and armamentis as the 
close of a hexameter. Of another (Rem. 
Am. 707 £.) the sense, but not the wording, is 
to be found in Quintilian, xii. 10.75. Of 
the five passages remaining three (i. 5. 43 ; 
ix. 2.64; 3.48) accord perfectly with Ovid’s 
MSS. The other two are : 


(1) Met. i. 502 : 
st qua latent, meliora putat. 
The text in Quintilian (viii. 3. 47) is : 
quaeque latent, meliora putat, 


showing again a metrical equivalent for the 
reading of the original. 
NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


(2) Met. xiii. 5, 6: 
agimus, pro Juppiter, inquit, 
Ante rates causam, et mecum confertur 


Ulizes ? 


Quintilian’s quotation (v. 10. 41) takes this 
form: Ht Aiax apud Ovidiwm, ante rates, 
inquit, agimus causam, et mecum confertur 
Ulixes 2? This is the version, given by A 
and B, which is generally adopted by the 
editors. It omits pro Juppiter, transfers 
inquit from the quotation to the main clause, 
and reverses the order of agimus and ante 
rates. Inferior MSS., however, either re- 
produce exactly or approximate more closely 
Ovid’s order of words, but all omit pro 
Juppiter. In such a case there can be no 
confident decision upon the question of 
accuracy in the original quotation. 


Prrsius. 


Five citations appear in the list. Three 
of them are real quotations, all in perfect 
agreement with the traditional text. 


SENECA. 


The sole reference to Seneca is an exact 
quotation of Med. 453 (ix. 2. 9). 


TERENCE. 


Of the nine passages cited from Terence 
only two show any change of text. Nescie- 
bam (ix. 2. 58) for nescibam (Eun. 155) is 
probably due to Quintilian’s copyists. The 
same may be true of the omission (Quint. ix. 
3. 18) of hune from the text of Hun. 85: 


Accede ad ignem hune, iam calesces plus 
satis. 


VERGIL. 


One hundred and fifty-five references to 
Vergil are recorded. Nearly all of these 
are real quotations, and almost all show 
no discrepancy. There are, however, some 
interesting cases of divergence from the 
MSS. of Vergil. Such trivial variations as 
haud for non, et or aut for ac, ete. may be 
passed over without consideration, as well 
as the cases in which the probability of 
original disagreement is greatly lessened by 
failure on the part of the MSS. of one or the 
other author to agree among themselves. 
After deducting these there still remain : 


(1) In Hel. i. 2 Vergil has 
Silvestrem tenut musam meditaris avena, 


for which Quintilian’s text shows (ix. 4. 85): 
E 
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Agrestem tenwi musam, 


evidently, as Halm suggests, from confusion 
with Eel. vi. 8: 
Agrestem  tenw 
musan. 

Tt is possible, of course, that this is the 
verse which Quintilian is really quoting—he 
is using agrestem to illustrate syllabic quan- 
tity—and that the two words are intention- 
ally omitted from it. But it is at least 
equally likely, in view of what we have seen, 
that agrestem has crept into the place of 
silvestrem in the other verse. 


meditabor harundine 


(2) The second instance concerns Eel. iv. 

62 £.: 
cui non risere parentes 

Nec deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata 

cubilr est. 
On this Quintilian says (ix. 3. 8): Est figura 
et in numero vel cum singulari pluralis sub- 
VUNG UUM 3 = ro = eee vel ex diverso ; cut non 
risere parentes, nec deus hunc mensa, dea 
nec dignata cubili est ; ex illis enim qui non 
risere, hic quem non dignata. This text, 
which is given by all the MSS. of Quintilian, 
agrees exactly, it will be observed, with that 
of Vergil. But from the context it is per- 
fectly clear that Quintilian himself wrote 
qui for cui, and so his editors all have it. 
The change, a necessary one, involves another 
discrepancy, of a sort now becoming familar, 
between the quotation and the MSS. of the 
author. It is also the first one to affect 
vitally the point for which the quotation is 
made.} 


(3) From Georg. i. 431 
vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe. 


The quotation (v. 9. 15) omits semper, 
without impairing the metrical quality of 
the line. 


(4) In his quotation from Aen. i. 48: 
et quisquam numen Tunonis adorat ? 
Quintilian (ix. 2. 10) reads, according to all 
his MSS. except Eckstein’s excerpts from 
Par. 7530, adoret for adorat. On so small 
a point the MSS. might, of course, fail to 
represent Quintilan correctly, and as a 
matter of fact, the editors follow the excerpts. 
Still, the MSS. are unusually good just here 
(cf. Meister, praef.), while the excerpts, 
because of various additions and changes in 
the text, are open to the suspicion of having 
been compared in this and the preceding 
section with the traditional version of the 
quotations. 


) For a different view of the significance of this 
discrepancy cf. Dr. Postgate, C.R. xvi. pp. 36 sq. 


(5) In Aen. ii. 69 we read : 


Heu quae nunc tellus, inquit, quae me 
aequora possunt 

Accupere ? 

In the quotation (ix. 2. 9) me is given for 

nunc in all MSS. except Eckstein’s excerpts, 

which are again followed by the editors. 


(6) The most common type of discrepancy 
appears again in the quotation of Aen, ii. 
307 £.: 

stwpet inscius alto 
Accipiens sonitum saat de vertice pastor. 


In Quintilian’s version (viii. 6. 10) we find 
sedet for stwpet. 
(7) Similarly for Aen. ii. 436 : 
Praedicam et repetens rterumque iterumque 
monebo 
we find in the quotation (ii. 13. 8) 
Praecipiam ac repetens, ete. 
(8) From Aen. ii. 620: 

di talem terris avertite pestem 
the word terris is omitted in the quotation 
(xi. 3. 70). The fragment remains metrical. 

(9) A group of characteristic variations 
remains. The first is in Aen. v. 212, for the 
closing phrase of which : 


pelago decurrit aperto, 
the version in Quintilian (vii. 9. 10) is: 
caelo decurrit aperto, 
which may have been suggested by Aen. i. 
155: 
caeloque imvectus aperto. 
(10) The second is in Aen. vii. 787: 
Tam magis illa fremens et tristibus effera 
flammis, 
where we find tremens in the quotation 


(ix. 3. 15) instead of fremens. The change 
is a very slight, but a very natural one. 


(11) Another is found in den. xi. 384, 
from which the phrase tot stragis acervos 
becomes (ix. 2. 49) tot caedis acervos, 
perhaps from confusion with Aen. x. 245: 

Ingentis Rutulae spectabit caedis acervos, 
or Aen. xi. 207, which ends with agentem 
caedis acervum. 

(12) The last concerns Aen. xi. 406 : 

Vel cum se pavidum contra mea iurgia 
fingit, 

the quotation of which (ix. 3. 14) shows 

dactat for fingit. 
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In all the quotations from these eight 
poets there have come to light some twenty- 
one cases of discrepancy between Quintilian’s 
text and that of the MSS. of the author 
concerned. Five of these consist in the 
omission of a word or two from the quoted 
verse, accompanied sometimes by transposi- 
tion of other words in the line, but in most 
cases leaving the fragment still metrically 
correct. The other sixteen cases also fall 
into a single class, that, namely, in which a 
word or pair of words is replaced by another 
ot similar sense and, with one exception, the 
same metrical value. Of these cases Catul- 
lus, Lucretius, and Ovid furnish one each ; 
Horace has three, Vergil ten. In only one, 
the cui risere passage from Vergil, has the 
discrepancy any bearing on the purpose for 
which the passage was quoted. It is an 
interesting fact, though not an important 


one, that four of the cases, including the 
disputed passage from Horace, are to be 
found within the compass of three of Meis- 
ter’s pages (vol. 1. pp. 119-121). So many 
instances of the same sort, occurring in quo- 
tations of several authors, are hardly to be 
accounted for either by variant texts of the 
author quoted, or by corruption of the MSS. 
of Quintilian. It seems only fair to conclude 
that Quintilian himself not infrequently 
quoted from memory, and that he was, in 
consequence, especially in unimportant de- 
tails, rather liable to errors of the kinds that 
have been pointed out. Too much stress 
should not, therefore, be laid upon his evi- 
dence for the text of the verse in Horace 
with which we began. 
Cuartes N. Core. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 





THE ‘TRIBUTUM CAPITIS,’ 


‘THE opinions of modern writers concern- 
ing this text,’ says Marquardt (St. V. 2, p. 
201; French Trans. x. p. 249), ‘are very 
divergent.’ The following are the chief 
passages in the ancient writers which 
concern it. 


A.—For ReEpusiican TIMEs. 
(1) Cie. Att. v. 16. 2, for Crlicia: 


Audivimus nihil aliud nisi imperata 
émuxedadra solvere non posse. 


(2) Cie. Fam. iii. 8. 5, for Crlicia: 

Atque hoc tamen te scire volo, me de 
isto sumptu legationum aut minuendo 
aut remittendo decrevisse nihil nisi 
quod principes civitatum a me postu- 
lassent, ne in venditionem tributorum 
et illam acerbissimam exactionem, 
quam tu non ignoras, capitum atque 
ostiorum inducerentur sumptus mini- 
me necessarii. 

(3) Caes. B.C. iii. 32, for Asia: 

Acerbissime imperatae pecuniae tota 
provincia exigebantur . . . In capita 
singula servorum ac liberorum tribu- 
tum imponebatur ; columnaria, osti- 
aria, frumentum, milites, arma, remi- 
ges, tormenta, vecturae imperabantur ; 
cujus modo rei nomen reperiri 
poterat, hoc satis esse ad cogendas 


pecunias videbatur [of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Scipio in 49 B.c. ]. 
Cf. Appian Mithrid. 83, for Asia: 
6 Aevxo\Xos . . . TéTapta prev emt Tots 
Kaprots, TéeAn 0’ ext Tots Gepamovew Kal 
Tais oikiats wpilev. 
(4) Appian, Lib. 135, for Africa : 
Gpirav dopov ext TH yy Kal ext Tors 
cTHpacu, avopi Kat yuvatki dpolws [of 
Scipio and his fellow-commissioners]. 
(5) C.L.G. 2336 for Tenos [date uncer- 
tain] : 
One Satyrus gave 18500 denarii iva é« 
TOU TOKOV aiTOv wtmép avdpav kal 
yvuvaixkav Kal raidwv eAevdepwov Tyviwr 
>” r Ave LE) La 
kat’ €ros OLo@TaL TO eriKedadov. 


B.—For Inpertau Times. 


(6) Appian Syr. 50, for Syria, Cilicia, 
Judaea : 

da tatra [viz. the frequent capture of 
Jerusalem] éoriy “Iovdalois dxacw 6 

popos tov cwpdtwv Papitepos THs 
adAns meptovatas: eotw O€ Kal Svpors 

kat Kidiéw eéryows, €xatooti Tov 
miparos éxdorw. [Time of Hadrian. ] 


(7) Dio Cass. 62. 3, for Britain: 
Boudicca is made to complain od rév 
copdroy aitdv dacpoy ernc.ov dépoper ; 
E 2 
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(8) Ulpian, ap. Dig. 50. 15, frag. 8, for 
Syria: 

Divus Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos 
fecit non adjecto ut et juris Italici 
essent, sed tributum his  remisit 
capitis. 


Cf. 2b. frag. 3 


Aetatem in censendo significari necesse 
est, quia quibusdam aetas tribuit ne 
tributo onerentur: veluti in Syriis 
quatuordecim annis masculi, a duode- 
cim feminae ad sexagensimum quin- 
tum annum tributo capitis obligantur. 


(9) For Egypt we may quote the evidence 
of the Ostraka : 


‘All inhabitants of Egypt between the 
ages of fourteen and sixty, with the 
exception of certain privileged classes, 
were liable to pay a poll-tax. 
Numerous receipts for payments of 
this tax exist on ostraka, dating from 
the first and second centuries : these 
show it to have risen from sixteen 
drachmae for each person under 
Nero to seventeen about the first 


year of Trajan, and further to twenty . 


soon after the accession of Antoninus 
Pius’. (J. G. Milne, Hgypt under 
Roman Rule, pp. 121-122, who refers 
to Kenyon, Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri, ii. pp. 17, 20, 48, 53; Wilcken, 
Hermes, xxviii. p. 230; 8. Birch, 
Proceedings of Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. 
pp. 84, 124, 158; Papyri in British 
Museum, 170, 340.) 


Two questions arise concerning this Tribu- 
tum Capitis :— 

I. Was it universally imposed on all 
provinces 4 

II. Was it simply a Poll-Tax, or a tax on 
personal property, or sometimes one and 
sometimes the other ? 


I. Certainly we have not evidence for 
the existence of the tax in all or anything 
like all the provinces; and save for Africa 
(4) and Britain (7) all the provinces in 
which it is found are in the Eastern half of 
the Empire. But the argument from silence 
may easily be pushed too far. For example, 
as against Rodbert’s view (ap. Marquardt, 
loc. cit.) that this was the sole form of 
personal taxation for the provincials, Mar- 
quardt treats it as somewhat exceptional 
and always levied under special cireum- 
stances. Marquardt bases his argument on 
the following facts: that all personal 


taxation must always be considered as a 
mark of slavery (he quotes Tertullian’s 
‘notae captivitatio,’ Apol. 13); that in Egypt 
and Judaea the tax had existed from time 
immemorial ; that in Africa and Britain it 
was imposed only after wars of conquest ; 
that in Asia it was an extraordinary war- 
tax ; that in Cilicia Cicero seems to have 
regarded it as an extraordinary impost ; and 
finally that Tenos was so small that it could 
provide no other form of taxation. From 
these facts Marquardt concludes that this 
tax was only levied by the Romans either 
where they found it already in existence 
from time immemorial, 07 where no other 
system of taxation already existed, and 
when in this case it was the only convenient 
form of taxation. 

Such a view of the circumstances under 
which the tax could be levied, always more 
or less extraordinary, is surely very limited 
and forced. Not only does it necessitate a 
different explanation for each particular case, 
but in many instances Marquardt’s explana- 
tion is very questionable. For instance, it 
seems now agreed by the best authorities 
that there is no evidence at all for the poll- 
tax in Egypt existing under the Ptolemies 
or at_ any time before Augustus (cf. Grenfell 
and Hunt, Oxryrhyncus Papyri ii. p. 210 ; 
Mahafty, Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
p- 96). Again, Cicero’s words do not justify 
the statement that he regarded the tax as 
exceptional in Cilicia, and the smallness of 
Tenos seems hardly to render a poll-tax the 
only tax possible. But, more important 
still, there is no positive evidence that it 
was not levied in other provinces than those 
cited above : our knowledge even of these 
instances is accidental, and there is nothing 
to prove that other provinces were exempt 
from it. 

The truth seems to be as follows. In 
each province a certain sum of money had 
to be raised, and this was one recognised 
way of raising it. The poll-tax would be 
employed if under all the circumstances 
it was the most convenient way of getting 
the money; otherwise taxes might be im- 
posed upon doors, slaves, ete. We cannot 
prove it universal ; but there is therefore no 
reason to say that it was an exceptional 
impost confined to certain provinces and to 
those for special reasons. 


II. Was the Tributum Capitis a poll-tax 
or rather a property-tax? Marquardt argues 
that though sometimes purely a poll-tax (as 
seems clear from many of the passages), yet 
sometimes it was a property or income-tax. 


THE CL 


His grounds are two: (1) That the name 
éxixepddaor is used by Aristotle (Oecon. 2, 1, 
3) for a tax levied on all sources of wealth 
other than land, mines, commerce, markets, 
or cattle; and the equivalent term there 
used, viz. yetpwvaciv, suggests a tax on 
Industry. That it was this, e.g. in Syria, is 
proved, Marquardt argues, by the passages 
from the Digest (8 swpr.), since there it is 
imposed only « on persons of an age capable of 
work. (2) That the phrase in Appian Syr. 
50 (6 supr.) proves the tax to have been one 
per cent. tov Tip [LATOS, 2.e. levied on estimated 
capital, in Syria and Cilicia under Hadrian. 
So Hirschfeld in his recently published 
second edition of Die Kaiserlichen Verwalt- 
ungsbeamten (1905) accepts simply Mar- 
quardt’s view that the Tributum Capitis 
‘has to a certain extent the character of a 
property-tax ’ (p. 53). 

I would suggest that we may make a 
distinction between two periods, that of the 
Republic and that of the Empire. Where- 
ever we find the tax imposed under the 
Republic, in Cilicia, Asia, Africa, from the 
language used we cannot believe that it was 
other than a polltax. For example, Caesar 
distinguishes the tax ‘on every head, free 
and slave alike,’ from taxes on houses and 
personal property; so in Africa in 146 B.c. 
we have ddpov exit tots cépacw, avdpi Kat 
yovaiki dpoiws. The name érixepadcov is no 
difficulty : however Aristotle used it, it is 
the obyious translation of ‘tributum capitis.’ 
And indeed the term ‘tributum capitis’ 
could hardly have arisen for anything but a 
polltax. But when we come to the Empire, 
the evidence makes it seem probable that 
the term acquired an extension of meaning, 
and became a genuine term applicable to all 
direct taxes imposed on provincials with the 
exception of the land-tax. Not that Mar- 
quardt’s first argument is of any value ; for 
Aristotle’s use of yetpwvagéiov proves nothing, 
and the passages from Ulpian can be 
interpreted much more easily as proof of a 
poll-tax than of an industry-tax: boys and 
old men would naturally be exempt from a 
poll-tax, and why should a girl be supposed 
to begin to trade two years earlier than a 
boy? 12 and 14 are the ages of puberty, 
when the girl and the boy were respectively 
recognised by the law as persons, and so 
were liable to the poll-tax. But Marquardt’s 
second argument has more force, and the 
passage from Appian does seem to prove 
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that the dopos trav cwudrwy was in Syria and 
Cilicia an income-tax. Prof. J. 8S. Reid, 
who was so kind as to look through this 
paper and make several valuable suggestions, 
thinks that in so loose a writer as Appian 
the subject of éorw érijotos x.7-’. may be 
6 dopos only and not 6 dopos TOv Twpmartov. 
In this case we could say that there is no 
evidence all through Roman history for the 
tributum capitis being anything but a poll- 
tax. But it is hard to interpret Appian 
thus; it seems almost impossible to believe 
that he did not mean that the ¢dpeos tov 
cwopdtwv was the income-tax. Further, 
Marquardt’s objection holds good that a 
personal tax was regarded as a mark of 
slavery; and, we may add, Vespasian’s 
favour to Caesarea was a small one if he did 
not exempt it also from all forms of personal 
taxation. 

Thus we may say that under the Empire 
the ‘tributum capitis’ is found as an income 
or property-tax. It is true that it also 
appears in this period as a poll-tax, e.g. in 
Britain, Egypt, and possibly in Tenos. We 
may indeed ascribe the Tenos inscription to 
the republican age, and regard the words 
of Dio (as is not unlikely) as a rhetorical 
exaggeration, the equivalent of the words 
that Tacitus (Agr. 31) puts into Boudicca’s 
mouth, ‘bona fortunaeque in tributum .. . 
conteruntur.’ We could then advance a 
theory tempting in its definiteness, that 
under the Republic this tax was always a 
poll-tax, under the Empire (except in the 
case of Egypt) always a property-tax. But 
the evidence will not justify so precise a 
view. What it does justify is the view here 
put forward, that while under the Republic 
it was always a poll-tax, under the Empire 
it tended to become, except in Egypt, always 
a property-tax. The change may naturally 
be ascribed to Augustus, and would be 
designed to make the provincials content 
with the imperial rule. But the alteration 
would not be sudden or universal. ‘The 
great characteristic,’ remarks Prof. Reid, ‘of 
taxation in the early Empire was its 
variability according to the circumstances of 
the different provinces.’ Convenience and 
the similarity of other forms of direct taxa- 
tion to the poll-tax account for the continu- 
ance of the name ‘ tributum capitis.’ 


C. F. BALLEINe. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
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REVIEWS. 


REINACH’S GRHEK AND DEMOTIC PAPYRI. 


Papyrus grecs et démotiques, recueillis en 
Egypte et publiés par Tuiopore REINACH, 
avec le concours de MM. SpiEGELBERG et 
S. pe Ricct. Paris: Leroux, 1905. Pp. 
O43 imi Plates: | Hradie: 


THERE is no department of learning which 
has been so happily free from jealousies, 
personal or international, as that which is 
concerned with Greek papyri. Consequently 
all students of the subject will be prepared 
to welcome a volume which reclaims for 
France the honourable position which she 
formerly held in this field of scholarship. 
Among the pioneers in this subject no name 
is more conspicuous than that of Letronne ; 
the edition of the papyri in the Louvre by 
Brunet de Presle, though not the first, was 
for many years the largest collection of such 
texts; and the atlas ef facsimiles which ac- 
companied it was by far the best thing of 
the kind before the days of photography. 
But since 1865 France has (with the single 
exception of the oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes, published by Reyillout) done 
little to maintain her position. Few papyri 
have been acquired by museums or collectors, 
and no important publication has been given 
to the world. It is therefore with special 
pleasure that we welcome the reappearance 
of French enterprise in the present volume 
by M. Théodore Reinach, almost simultane- 
ously with the similar resuscitation of Italy 
in the person of Prof. Vitelli. 

The nucleus of M. Reinach’s volume is 
formed by a group of Ptolemaic papyri from 
Tehneh, a village to the north of Eshmunein 
(Hermopolis). Thirty-four of these are Greek 
and seven demotic. With these are associ- 
ated an ostracon, containing a fragment of 
a mime or duologue, which has already been 
published once by M. Reinach in the Meé- 
langes Perrot, and re-edited by Crusius in 
the last edition of his Herondas; six very 
small and unimportant literary fragments 
(one Homer, the rest unknown); and eighteen 
documents of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. The texts are printed without 
accents, but with stops, and are accompanied 
by translations and brief notes. A full in- 
troduction is prefixed to the Ptolemaic group; 
the indices are on the usual complete scale ; 
and there are sever | 3<9 plates of photographs, 


containing reproductions of the ostracon, all 
the literary and demotic texts, and seven of 
the documents. 

With regard to the literary texts, the only 
remark which need be made is that it is 
misleading to say that Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son still assigns the large round uncial hand 
(e.g. of the Bodleian Homer) to the fifth 
century. He did so when there was no 
extant evidence to justify an earlier date ; 
but he has since fully accepted the date 
(second century) which has been established 
by recent discoveries (see Hneycl. Brit., 
xxxi. 446), 

The Ptolemaic documents, which give the 
volume most of its real importance, are a 
group relating to the affairs of a certain 
Dionysius, son of Cephalas, a tenant of Crown 
land in the village of Tenis (Tehneh), also 
called Akoris (but always in the genitive, 
*Axdpews). One was written as early as 142 
B.c., but the rest lie between the years 113 
and 103 B.c. Nearly all are loans of wheat, 
and their interest lies in the formulas in 
which these are transacted, and the eco- 
nomical data provided by them. It so 
happens that we already possess a large 
number of contracts of precisely the same 
period, executed in the neighbouring district 
of Pathyris, near Thebes; and it is curious 
to find that each place has its own set of 
formulas, to which it regularly adheres. 
There was no uniformity in legal contracts 
throughout Egypt, nor even in the Thebaid ; 
the only uniformity was that of the head 
office of the nome or toparchy. Even in 
regard to the lists of royal priesthoods which 
appear in the formulas of dates there are 
divergences, the Tenis documents naming 
three priesthoods (all at Alexandria) which 
do not appear in the Pathyris texts, and 
saying nothing about the priesthoods of 
Ptolemais. The three additional priesthoods 
are the oredavndopos, the dwodopos, and the 
i€pea Of Queen Cleopatra, who in each case 
has the style, BaowAtoons KA. beds PidXopjro- 
pos Ywreipas Arxavoovvyns Nixnpopov. 

M. Reinach classifies his contracts under 
three heads, according to their formulas : 
(1) ‘chirographes,’ which are in the form of 
a letter, beginning 6 detva 7@ detva yalpew: 
duodoy k.t.A., and ending with the date and 
formula of registration ; (2) ‘syngraphés sous 
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seing privé enregistrées, which begin with 
the date, and proceed with the statement 
that A.B. has lent so much corn to X.Y., 
and conclude with the list of witnesses (al- 
ways six in number), the name of the ovy- 
ypapodvAaé (usually the first witness) who 
takes charge of the deed, the autograph 
confirmation by the borrower, the autograph 
receipt of the cvyypadopvaAaég, and the form- 
ula of official registration; at the head of 
the document is a docket of its contents, 
separately sealed, with the names of the 
parties and witnesses on the back ; (3) ‘syn- 
graphé authentique,’ which in substance is 
the same as the ‘syngraphé enregistrée,’ but 
omits the long formula of the date, the list 
of witnesses, and other appendages; this 
type M. Reinach identifies with the contracts 
executed at the office of the dyopavomos of 
the nome (or toparchy), to which there are 
frequent allusions, and of which there are 
specimens among the Pathyris papyri. It is 
to be observed, however, that not all the 
Pathyris contracts which were executed at 
the office of the agoranomos have the short- 
ened formula of date. The nomenclature of 
M. Reinach’s classes may be intelligible and 
serviceable in France, but is hardly suitable 
for international use. 

With regard to the substance of the con- 
tracts, it may be observed that the interest 
is regularly fifty per cent. In case of default, 
no éritysov or BAdBos is charged, as in the 
Pathyris contracts, but the debt is converted 
into a money charge, in which the artaba is 
reckoned at a much higher price (3,000 or 
2,000 drachmas) than the market value. 
The artaba employed is one of thirty-six 
choenices: it is measured pétpw tO mpos 70 
xadkoty and oKvtddyn dixaia. In the one 
instance where silver is converted into copper 
it is at the rate of 1:423, which agrees suf- 
ficiently well with the data derived from the 
Tebtunis papyri of the same period. The 
corn is habitually described as zupos orepeds 
(presumably meaning sound, solid grain), a 
phrase which I think has hitherto been 
known only from a single Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus (836). 

A few notes on details may be added. In 
No. 8, 6 zpowdeiAovy seems a more probable 
reading than zpooweiAovv. The phrase kat 
pnbev jooov, which occurs commonly in the 
penalty clause of papyri of this class, and 
which has generally been taken with the 
words that follow (‘let A.B. pay so much 
penalty, and none the less let the contract 
hold good’), is regarded by M. Reinach as 
belonging to the preceding clause (‘let him 
pay so much and no less’), on the ground 


that it appears frequently in the form dzo- 
TeaTw... Opaxwas ExaTov Kal pynbev yooov: 
9 d€ zpakis Eotw TO detva x.7t.X. A comparison, 
however, of Oxyrhynchus Papp. 492, 10 and 
504, 32 with 494, 29 and 495, 17 shows, I 
think, decisively that in such cases kai pnfev 
jocov is merely an elliptical representation 
of the full formula, kat pnbey jooov pevew 
Kipia TH Suoporoynmeva. Several new de- 
scriptions are given of the military settlers 
who are the parties to most of these con- 
tracts. We have corps of Persians, Libyans, 
and Macedonians; but that the names are 
no more indicative of nationality than those, 
for instance, of our Highland regiments 
appears from the fact that, of two brothers, 
one is classed as a Persian and the other as 
a Libyan. The names of the corps are often 
specified ; e.g. Ilépans tis ’Aprepidwpov nyepLo- 
vias, Il. trav depopevav ev KAcoratpa Katoikwy 
imméwy pucboddpwv, «x.tdX. One individual, 
in place of the epithet of nationality (Ilepays, 
AiBus, «.7-A.), is described as yapiornptos, the 
meaning of which is not clear. The mutilated 
word in 17, 17 can hardly be anything but 
dvreAnpevos. The formula of No. 22 is 
noteworthy for giving the regnal year of 
Ptolemy Alexander alone, without the ad- 
dition of that of the queen-mother, Cleo- 
patra. The lacuna of about ten letters in 
25, 5 might be filled with ry yuvaixe. No. 30 
is not a loan of corn, but a payment of its 
price in advance. 

The papyri of the Roman period are not 
particularly important. In the case of the 
longest of them (No. 49, a census-return at 
Antinodpolis in a.p. 215-6) M. Reinach has 
not recognised the names of three of the 
demes of that town. ‘The first lines should 
run, Mapkots AvpyAtou ’A "Appor|cov], 
KaANXuirer{ vi], [Kat] Saropvidw ‘Opi wvjos An- 
plyrpre]i, kai ’AzroA[Ao]daplw....-. Jos @eo- 
[popo]petw, tors [7 p]vdA[js| M{azidia|s. The 
number of persons mentioned is consequently 
three, not six; and these three demes are in 
fact already known as belonging to the tribe 
Matidia (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, ii. 
72). Similarly in 1. 5 one should presumably 
read Nepouavetov [rod] cai Devel apxetov]. Nos. 
52-55 belong to the correspondence of He- 
roninus, now divided among many museums ; 
from the specimens already published by 
Vitelli the date of it is now known to be in 
the reign of Gallienus. In No. 52 bis it is 
interesting to find vavfia reappearing as a 
measure of cubic content, as in Ptolemaic 
papyri. Prof. Smyly, in his monumental 
supplementary volume of the Petrie papyri, 
has recently made it probable that a vavPuov 
is the cube of three cubits. In 1. 10 of the 
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same papyrus the symbol appears to be that 
for 3,000 drachmas; and that which stands 
at the ends of ll. 14 and 20 represents four 
obols, not three. 

The demotic texts, which belong to the 
same group as the Ptolemaic Greek texts, 
have been edited by Prof. Spiegelberg, whose 
commentary (as is very natural in the present 
state of demotic studies) is mainly linguistic. 
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This I am not qualified to criticise ; but with 
regard to the rest of the volume one may be 
allowed to congratulate M. Reinach on a 
very workmanlike contribution to the study 
of ‘papyrology,’ and to thank him for the 
additions which he has made to our know- 
ledge of the subject. 
¥. G. Kenyon. 





BONNER’S EVIDENCE IN ATHENIAN COURTS. 


Evidence in Athenian Courts. By Roserr 
J. Bonner, Ph.D., Assistant in Greek and 
Latin, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. 98. 75 cents net. 


Dr. Bonner’s aim in this little treatise is 
‘to deal with the whole subject of evidence 
from the standpoint of English law, which, 
though it differs so widely at every point 
from the Athenian system, is yet admirably 
suited for the purpose, as it is the most 
perfectly rational system of rules ever de- 
vised for ascertaining the truth about 
matters in dispute’ (p. 1). The results of 
the comparison remind me of Dobree’s mot 
on Mitford’s History of Greece: the author 
has discovered that the Greeks were totally 
unacquainted with the British Constitution. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
at Athens ‘the rules of evidence were com- 
paratively few in number and simple in 
form’ (p. 12). Further, it is clearly shown 
in the course of the enquiry that no effective 
machinery existed for enforcing the few and 
simple rules which the law prescribed. 
Thus, though a person was not allowed to 
produce his slaves as witnesses, he could tell 
the judges what he had learned from them. 
The speaker of Lys. i. who is charged with 
murder, rests part of his defence on the 
alleged confessions of his maidservant, whom 
however he does not offer to the other side 
to be examined under torture. A woman 
could not appear in court as a witness, but 
nothing was easier than to incorporate in a 
speech statements attributed to a woman 
and protest to the judges that she was in a 
position to know the truth. Men having 
been produced to testify to a fact, the know- 
ledge of which was in possession of their 
wives, Isaeus makes a litigant say that, if 
the evidence had been false, the wives would 
never have allowed their husbands to come 


forward (xi, 5). The defendant in Dem. 55 
seeks to fortify such hearsay evidence by an 
imprecation on his own head: eyo pev 
direp HKovea THS pNTpOs, OUTW por TOANA Keyaba 
yevorro, ei 8 Wevdopat, ravaytia TovTw (§ 24). 
Hearsay evidence was expressly forbidden by 
_law, unless the original witness was dead 
([Dem.] 46, 8 Law dxonv civar paprtupeiv 
tebveGtos), but to exclude it was impossible. 
‘When improper evidence was once produced 
in court, the only means of attacking it was 
to make a vigorous objection in the hope of 
prejudicing the jury against the whole case’ 
(p. 20). <A litigant had no power to stop 
his opponent’s speech, and the mischief was 
done before the objection could be raised. 
In view of these facts, emphasised by Dr. 
Bonner himself, I confess that, though not 
prejudiced in favour of the ‘furred cats,’ I 
am surprised at the statement with which 
his book begins: ‘The experience of Athens 
has shown that law may be administered 
satisfactorily without a professional class 
either of judges or of lawyers’ (p. 11). 

The Athenian speechwriters would be 
both gratified and amused, could they know 
how successful they have been with modern 
scholars. It is the common and perhaps 
inevitable fate of expositors of Attic law to 
fall into traps set by artful speakers for 
ignorant and inattentive judges. — Dr. 
Bonner is not to be ranked with the inno- 
cent professors who extend to Aoyoypador the 
consideration claimed by respectable Christ- 
ian gentlemen organised in a very powerful 
and dignified profession. He is not only a 
Ph.D. but was ‘formerly of the Ontario 
Bar,’ and probably knows from experience 
what a ‘smart’ advocate will dare to say in 
the presence of a trained judge, when ‘up 
against a tough proposition that takes the 
tuck out of a man.’ But sometimes Dr. 
Bonner is bitten. Commenting on the 
absence of any cross-examination of Athenian 
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witnesses he remarks that ‘a passage in 
Tsaeus (vi, 53) shows how effectively this 
method would have exposed the pretensions 
of the witness, if he had been obliged to 
answer the question which Isaeus suggests’ 


(p. 87). This is the passage: viv 6€ 7@s 
av Tepipavéorepov ecAeyxBety Ta evdy) 
PepaptupnKas 7H <i Ts adrov €porro “ AvépoxAXets, 


mas oic0a Pidoxryjova OTL ovTe dveHeTO ovTE 
tov Xawpeotpatov éroujoaro ;) But Androcles 
was a defendant, charged with bearing false 
witness, and under Athenian law ({Dem.] 
46, 10) the speaker had a right to call up his 
opponent and insist on an answer to ques- 
tions. Why then did Isaeus forgo this 
legal privilege? One reason was that he 
was afraid. He knew that Androcles might 
have replied ‘I believe Philoctemon’s will, 
which the prosecutor’s friends now produce, 
to be a forgery, because they did not pro- 
duce it ten years ago, when Philoctemon 
died.’ The question is bluster, and what 
the passage proves is that the methods of 
Mr Serjeant Buzfuz are classical. ‘ Why is 
Mrs Bardell so earnestly entreated not to 
agitate herself about this warming pan ?’ 
Again on p. 74 Dr. Bonner writes ‘ A rather 
curious effect of slave evidence, according to 
Isaeus and Demosthenes, was that it would 
protect a witness who gave similar testimony 
from a prosecution for perjury. Any one 
who will diligently examine the references 
appended (Dem. 29, 21, [Dem.] 47, 5, Lye. 
28, Isae. viii, 10) and the speeches which 
contain them, will make two discoveries, (1) 
that the assertion of the speakers is only 
that the testimony of freemen and citizens 
will carry more weight if confirmed by con- 
fessions wrung from tortured slaves, (ii) that 
this sufficiently ‘curious’ proposition pro- 
ceeds in each case from a man contending 
against opponents who flatly deny it and 
decline to stake their interests on statements 
made by slaves on the rack. In Massa- 
chusetts Colony a white man’s oath was 
deemed sufficient answer to the accusation 
of an Indian (p. 74). ‘That juries did 
believe the unsupported statements contained 
in a speech is clear (says Dr. Bonner) from 
a case in Demosthenes’ (p. 30). Let me 
copy out the passage: tatra 6 wavr’ adeds 
é\eyev 6 Q@corop7ros, padptypa pev ovdeva 
mapacxojevos, ootis ewedAev trevdvvos Hiv 
écecGar, cvvopooyotvtas 8 éavtd Eywv Tovs 
Kowwvovs, oc Hoav GAAnAoLs ovvaywvirral Kal 
aravTa €mpattov Kown, Orws adeAwvrar THV 
yovaika . . . Tov KAnpov ({Dem. ] 43, 30). 
The saving clause, doris eweAAev x.7.r., IS a 
danger signal. Its meaning is revealed by 
the complaint of Theopompus in Isae. xi, 45 


KapLol pe 6 KAjpos ... oimw BeBaos éori- 
dikau yep eVEOTHKACL Wevdopaptuptwv, KeAever 8 6 
vOp0s, ec AG Tis TOV Wevdopaprupiov, maw 
e€ apxys elvat Tept avtTov TOS AjEets. The 
quotation from Pseudo-Demosthenes shows 
that the attacks on Theopompus’ witnesses 
failed. 

Dr. Bonner’s survey of the subject is the 
best in existence, and should be read by all 
who are interested in Greek law. If I pro- 
ceed to criticise certain of his conclusions, it 
is not from any desire to depreciate his work, 
which I have found very useful, but because 
I am convinced that the difficulties besetting 
inferences from the Attic Orators are not 
generally realised. ‘Indeed, sir, there are 
cozeners abroad ; therefore it behoves men 
to be wary. Not even the most smoke- 
dried of Stubengelehrte really supposes that 
Athenian litigants addressing their judges 
always spoke the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. At the same time in 
practice the systematisers and compilers in 
their eagerness to present a corpus of Attic 
law are prone to forget that a catena of 
extracts from forensic orations may be 
rotten rhetoric from a Speaker's Handbook, 
and that it is prudent to scrutinise closely 
each speech as a whole and endeavour to 
discover the exigencies of the orator’s situa- 
tion. In Greece mendacity was not confined 
to Crete, and it should be borne in mind 
that in the employment of the venerable 
artifices of swppressio ueriand suggestio falst 
Athenian speechwriters display at least as 
much adroitness and literary skill as the 
anonymous bravos of modern journalism. 
The Englishman is a clumsy liar, and the 
enterprise of his halfpenny newspapers is not 
directed to the pursuit of subtlety. 

Dr. Bonner expresses doubt as to the 
possibility of compelling relatives of either 
of the parties in a suit to testify (p. 45). 
Two cases are cited to uphold the view that 
they were not compellable witnesses. ‘The 
relatives of Timotheus successfully refused, 
on the ground of relationship, to testify 
against him’ ([Dem.] 49,38). | Apollodorus, 
who, be it remembered, was a shameless 
rascal, is arguing that certain timber 
brought from Macedonia was the property 
of Timotheus, not of Philondas the shipper. 
His only evidence is an admission made by 
Timotheus before the arbitrator that the 
wood was taken up from the harbour to his 
house in the Peiraeus. Consequently he is 
obliged to fall back on rexpnpia—always a 
sign of weakness. One of his arguments is 
this: roAXot Kal ypynotot tOv ToAuT@v oiKetor 
ovtes TovTw (Tipolem) éreneAovto Tv TovTOD, 
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dzrodnmotvros Tapa Bactret Tyobéou- dv oideis 
TETOAPLKE prapTupey TOT . . . TyOUWTAL yap 
aepi mAeiovos atrois elvat Kadol Kayaboi doKetv 
civat, paddov 7) Tyobew xapicacbar 7a pevo7 
paptupodvtes. od pevtor ovde TovTou y’ Epacav 
KaTapaptupyoar dv TadnGi- otKetov yap avtots 
<ivar. Now, in the first place, the word 
oixeto. here may include friends as well as 
relations ; see § 40. In the second place, it 
was Apollodorus’ business to show that the 
wood belonged to Timotheus. He is trying 
to shift the onus proband by asserting that 
Timotheus’ friends were too honourable to 
testify that the wood was not his, and on 
the other hand out of friendship refused to 
testify that the wood was his. In the third 
place, Apollodorus’ reputation is not so 
immaculate that we are constrained to 
believe his uncorroborated assertion that 
Timotheus’ friends said that they would not 
give evidence in the case because Timotheus 
was their friend. Finally, observe that 
Apollodorus does not state in plain terms that 
the law provided him no means of overcoming 
their reluctance. Dr. Bonner’s second case 
comes from a speech of Isaeus (ii, 33), ‘in 
which the speaker promised to produce 
the arbitrators themselves to prove their own 
award, if they were willing to give evidence. 
The proviso was added because they were 
related to the defendants’ (Dr. Bonner 
should have written ‘prosecutors ’). Isaeus’ 
words are rods yvovtas avtovs tpiv tapefopar 
dptupas, cov eOéXwow avaBaivew—eiot yap 
TovTwv oikeioi—ei B€ pj, TOUS Tapayevopevous. 
Who were these arbitrators? In § 29 the 
speaker says cdogev tiv émitpevar Two TE 
KndectH TO TovTOU Kal Tois Pidors. ‘ Friends’ 
should in all probability be interpreted to 
mean ‘common friends, for to entrust an im- 
portant dispute to the decision of relatives of 
the adversary was an act of magnanimity not 
common at Athens. But, after all, is it not 
conceivable that the orator’s motive for not 
calling the arbitrators was an apprehension 
that they might not confirm his story in all 
its details? Thirdly, we have another argu- 
ment of the slippery Apollodorus (Dem. 45, 
53-56), which Dr. Bonner grants to be 
inconclusive. On the other side is an inci- 
dent in Aphobus v. Phanus (Dem. 29). 
‘ Aphobus, it is alleged by the speaker, had 
been forced in a previous case to give evidence 
against a relative.’ I will quote the passage : 
éredy) yop e@éyrer pe Tov avOpwrov avd’ 
opoAoynkas a pepaptupyTat, Bovdopevos Kal 
Tor avtov e&eAéyEar Texvalovra Tl TOLw ; TpOKa- 
odpar Kata Anpwvos eis paptuplav, ovTos 
aitd Gelov Kat Kowwvod TaV GduKNaTwV, Kal 
ovyypawas tatr’ exeAevov paptupety & viv dudKeL 


tov Wevdopaptupiwv. ovros b€ TO pev TpOToV 
dmnvaioxivTet, TOD d€ OvarrnToOdD KeAEvovTOS 
paptupeiv 7) eLopview evaptipnoe mavu moyis 
($§ 19, 20). Here Dr. Bonner becomes 
critical and sceptical. ‘This is an ex parte 
statement, and in the absence of an explana- 
tion of the circumstance from the standpoint 
of Aphobus, it is not wise to base any con- 
clusion on this case, particularly when there 
are several instances in which a litigant 
claimed that he could not secure the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses because of their 
relationship to his opponent.’ Are not all 
the statements of litigants ex parte? The © 
‘several instances’ seem to be those examined 
above. Dr. Bonner does not quote the case 
of Hierocles in Isae. ix, 18 sgg. Hierocles 
was related by marriage both to the speaker 
and his opponent. Notwithstanding he is 
compelled to take the oath of disclaimer 
(é€wpooia). This however proves nothing, 
because Hierocles is mixed up in the family 


“quarrel and is also a witness for the speaker's 


opponent. <A better instance occurs in Dem. 
29, 15 én roivey tavrnv Ti paptuplav éwap- 
tupnoev ddeAdos 6 TovTov Aictos, Os viv peV 
éapvds ore Tov'Tw owaywritdpevos, Tore 8 
éuaptipyoe Tatra peta Tav GAXwv, ovr 
éropketv ov7 evOds Tapaxprpia Siknv pirKkavew 
Bovdépevos. The last words of this extract 
certainly suggest that Aphobus’ brother 
was a compellable witness, and would have 
been liable to penalties, if he had refused 
either to give evidence or take the oath of 
disclaimer (éfouv¥ev). In fighting his 
guardians Demosthenes was not over-scru- 
pulous, but it is hard to see what he hoped 
to gain in this case by misrepresenting the 
law. On the evidence shown my verdict 
is against Dr. Bonner and in favour of the 
opinion (which seems also in accordance with 
common sense), that relations of the parties 
in a suit could be constrained by legal 
process either to give evidence or to swear 
that they had no knowledge (éfopvvew py 
cidévat). 

Among inferences which seem to me 
insecure I have noted the following. ‘ Wit- 
nesses (present at the making of a will) 
might find it impossible even to identify the 
will’ (p. 40). ‘The evidence of the depositee 
alone was deemed sufficient to prove the 
authenticity of the will produced’ (p. 61). 
‘We may assume that the guardian could not 
be compelled (by a ward) to produce a will’ 
(p. 64). ‘It would seem too that a witness 
was not required to give evidence that would 
necessitate the breaking of an oath’ (p. 44). 
‘Even in civil cases third persons might 
freely denounce and prosecute witnesses’ 
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(p. 89). These propositions are not all on 
the same footing, but they have one thing in 
common: they surprise a plain man. Of course 
the apparent unreasonableness of a rule does 
not prove that it was not good law. There 
would be nothing more to say if an Athenian 
Blackstone had formulated these principles 
and shown that they were integral parts of 
the ancient fabric of the constitution. But 
this is not so. The questions are, What is 
the evidence? And is it satisfactory? For 
my part I do not find it convincing. 
LTudicent peritiores. 

' It is only fair to Dr. Bonner to notice 
a controversy in which he shows commendable 
discretion. Meier and Schoemann (Der 
Attische Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 875) lay 
down that a slave could never appear as a 
witness except against a man accused of 
murder, the statements of slaves in all other 
cases being taken under torture, and cite as 
proof Ant. 5, 48 «trep yap kal paptupety eLeore 
SovAw Kata Tod eevepov tov dovov. In a 
slave-holding community this is a startling 
exception. Dr. Bonner reminds us that in 
the southern states of the American Union 
no negro or mulatto, bond or free, could 
appear for or against a white man in any 
case whatsoever. If a slave was to be a 
witness at all, why should he not give evidence 
in behalf of a man charged with murder as 
well against him? Now Plato did permit 
slaves to appear as witnesses in murder cases, 
but with a qualification : dovAy dé Kal dovAw 
kal 7atdt pdvov povoy ekeoTw papTupeiv Kal 
ovvyyopeiv, cay eyyuntny a&ioxpewy 7) pay jevelv 
katacTynon pexpe Oikyns, eav emoknpOy Tao 
wevdn paptypjta (Laws 9378). Was this 
regulation derived from Attic law? Prob- 
ably not, for at Athens ‘a master could not 
be compelled to give up his slave to be 
examined under torture in cases where his 
interests could in no way be prejudiced either 
by the injuries suffered by the slave or by the 
disclosures he might make’ (p. 37), whereas 
Plato has a special provision for removing 
obstacles in the way of a slave's attendance 
in court: éav tis twa diky mapayevéoGar 
kwdvon Bia, «ire avTov elite pdptupas, €av 
peev OovAov eite abtod elre addoTpLov, are Kal 
dkvpov ylyvecbar tHv diknv x.7.r. (Laws 9548). 
In any case Plato does not agree with Meier 
and Schoemann in limiting the testimony of 
a slave to evidence directed against a free- 
man accused of murder. It remains then to 
examine the context of the isolated dictum 
which is the sole foundation of their doctrine. 
The speaker, who is charged with murder- 
ing Herodes, is criticising the conduct of 
the prosecution. The prosecutors rely, 


among other things, on the confession of a 
slave, who said under torture that he had 
helped the defendant to kill Herodes. 
The defendant replies, first, that the slave 
said this to escape the agony of the rack, his 
tale before and after torture being quite 
different. Secondly, he complains that the 
prosecutors purchased the slave—it is not 
said who was his owner—and privately on 
their own authority (ida émi opav aitov § 47) 
put him to death: tov pyveriy drextewar, 
Kal dueretvavto abrov pi) cioeAOeiv eis tas, pnd 
wot eyyereoOar tupovte a&au (sic MSS.) rov 
avépa kat PBacavica. avrov (§ 46). Their 
action, he contends, was utterly illegal. 
They ought either to have kept the slave in 
bonds, or bailed him out to the defendant’s 
friends (rots ftAots Tots epois ekeyyunoac), OY 
handed him over to the magistrates for trial 
(trois dpxovor Tois tperepors Tapadodvvar Kat 
Wndov rept abrod yeveobar § 47). Even slaves 
who kill their masters, when caught red- 
handed, are not put to death by the relatives 
on their own authority (iz attov tov 
mpoonkdvrwy § 48), but are handed over to 
the magistrates ‘in accordance with ancient 
lawsof Athens’ (xara vopous tyerépous Tarplous ; 
ep. Plato, Laws 872 B 6 ris Toews KoWos 
Syuvos ayov (malim ayayav) mpos TO pvjpa 
tod dmoGavevros, Sbev av opa tov TvuPov, 
pactiyscas érdcas av 6 Edy TpooTaTTy, 
édvrep Bid ratopevos 6 poveds, Gavatwodrw). 
Now comes the sentence on which Meier 
and Schoemann build: e«trep yap kai waprupeiv 
é&eaort SovAwW Kata Tod ehevbepou Tov ovov, Kat 
7 SearorTy, av SoKy, ére&ehOeiv brep Tov Sovov 
(sc. tov dovov), Kat 4% YHhos icov dvvatar TO 
dodAov dzroxtetvavTe Kat TO eAevOepov, €ikOs TOL 
Kal Whpov yeverOar epi adrod jv, Kat pn 
dxptrov axobaveiy avtov id’ tpav. date TOAAD 
dv dpets ducardrepov Kpivoicbe 7) eyo viv pevyw 
id’ ipdv ddtkws (§ 48). The first point 
to be noticed is literary: Antiphon, like 
other orators, sometimes uses the words 
paptupia and paprupety in a sense which is 
not technical and does not imply a formal 
deposition in a court of law. In the second 
place, the argument of the speaker is in no 
wise weakened, if we understand him to say 
‘a slave may charge a freeman with murder.’ 
At this point however I part company with 
Dr. Bonner. He thinks that Antiphon had 
in view informations laid by slaves (uyvicets), 
‘which of necessity could never be in favour 
of a man except indirectly’ (p. 36), and 
that he selected murder as the subject in 
respect to which a slave could lay an 
information, ‘because it enabled him to put 
his objection to the murder of the slave 
with more telling effect’ (/b.). I believe 
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that what was in the mind of the speaker 
was his own hard case, 7. e. the ‘ evidence’ 
of the tortured slave which the prosecutors 
brought up against him. But I am in 
entire agreement with Dr. Bonner’s closing 


remark, that ‘only confusion can result from 
calling a slave a witness when the chief 
essentials of regular testimony are lacking ” 
(p. 38). 

Wee Wivsks 





WAY’S ODYSSEY. 


The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse. 
By ArtnurS. Way, M.A. Third Edition. 
London : Macmillan and Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1904. Pp. 
vili+ 323. 6s. net. 


THE problem of discovering a metre in the 
English language into which to translate 
Homer is one which comes near suspicion of 
insolubility. Ever since Arnold demonstrated 
by precept the incapacity of blank verse, 


Popish couplets, and what not, to perform- 


this office, and with still greater success de- 
monstrated by example the similar inca- 
pacity of English hexameters, a feeling of 
despair has reigned in the British bosom. 
But meanwhile a new metre has risen into 
considerable prominence, the six-footed mix- 
ture of accentual iambics and anapaests 
(with ‘accidental’ trochees now and then 
thrown in) which was used by Tennyson for 
comedy in the Northern Farmer and for 
more serious purpose in Maud, polished by 
Swinburne in Poems and Ballads, and 
adopted by Morris in his Sigurd the Volsung. 
It is traced back by a learned and perhaps 
unkind critic to Mrs. Harris’ Petition, in 
which certainly the germ at least of the 
measure may be found. It may be guessed 
that Morris was the spiritual father of Mr. 
Way; be this so or not, it was at least 
amusing to observe that, after Mr. Way had 
published his first edition of the Odyssey in 
this metre, the master himself came along 
and did the same thing over again. Not 
that Mr. Way has much to fear in the com- 
parison. Let us take a specimen of both, 
the famous lines which so deeply and so justly 
moved the late Frederick Myers (xi. 196) ; 
this is Mr. Way : 
For not in my halls did far-seeing Artemis 
come with her bow, 
And softly chill me to death with arrows 
like falling snow : 
No sickness was it that came upon me to 
steal away 
The life from the tortured limbs by the 


wasting of long decay. 


Ah no, my beloved, my son! ‘twas the 
aching of yearning for thee, 

For thy counsels and sweet lovingkindness, 
that broke the heart of me! 


And this is Morris : 


For neither on me in the homestead fell the 
Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim, 

Nor with her kindly arrows my body did she 
slay ; 

Nor ee the sickness upon me to drive 
the soul away 

From the limbs that erst it quickened, with 
woeful waste and pine ; 

But the longing for thee, Odysseus, and 
those glorious redes of thine, 

And the longing for thy kindness reft the 
sweet life from me. 


‘And what a language!’ cries Myers, 
‘which has written as it were of itself those 
last two words for the poet’ (évoxozos 
ioxéaipa). What a Morris, one may well 
echo, who turns those two words into 
‘Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim’! Why didn’t he 
stick to wall-papers? ‘At least they sell.’ 
But this comes of keeping company with 
Beowulf and Thule; for my own part I 
prefer Mrs. Harris. 

There is one point, however, in which 
Morris has the advantage. He sticks to his 
couplets at any rate, and consequently when 
you read him you know at least what to 
expect. But Mr. Way treats his verse in a 
freer manner and often with a disconcerting 
effect, as at x. 307: 


Thus having spoken to me, to Olympus was 
Hermes gone 

O’er the forest-clad isle of the sea ; and I to 
the palace went on, 

While the dark thoughts surged in my 
breast like the sea in its wild unrest. 
And I stood at the gate of the hall of the 

Goddess of beautiful hair, 
And I lifted my voice to call, and the God- 
dess heard me there. 


Still a great deal of the translation runs 
very well ; a great deal, but by no means all. 
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Mr. Way indeed assures us that he has 
‘eiven special attention to the technique of 
the rhythm, recasting all such lines as did 
not seem to “read themselves”’ since the 
publication of his second edition. But we 
have only to open the book anywhere to find 
such lines as: 


Of the self-same age as the mighty-hearted 
Telemachus (iii. 363). 

And wailing and shuddering we raised hands 
unto Zeus in prayer (ix. 295). 


And answered and spake to the hero Eury- 
machus alone (xxii. 44). 


And throughout the verse fails in one of 
Arnold’s requisites, nobility. It may be 
doubted whether such a metre is capable of 
it. In its extreme slackness it approximates 
too nearly to prose ; see how Tennyson rises 
out of it into more regular and _ perfect 
metres in Maud, and again lets us down 
into the prose world at the end by returning 
into it. Swinburne indeed has polished it 
into something less rugged and prosaic in 
rhythm : 


I have lived long enough having seen one 
thing that love hath an end ; 

‘Goddess and maiden and queen, be near me 
now and befriend. 

‘Thou art more than the day and the morrow, 
the seasons that laugh or that weep, 

For these bring joy and sorrow, but thou, 
Proserpina, sleep. 


But then he regularly inserts a rhyme at 
the caesura ; and anyhow, could such verse 
adequately represent Homer? None can, is 
the obvious retort, and that is just what 
makes it so difficult to know what to say 
about all these verse translations. 

Perhaps it is more profitable to descend 
to some details. In places the constraint of 
verse leads Mr. Way to insert matter which 
is not in Homer nor like him. The ‘arrows 
like falling snow’ of our first extract above 
is one of these ; but what are we to say to 
the statement that the companions of 
Odysseus at xi. 414, ‘sank, weighted with 
vengeance, to hell’? The same phrase is 
repeated at xiv. 310. Things like this 


should be amended. Actual mistranslations 
are rare, but are to be found; to confine 
myself to xiii., duvpova in 42 does not mean 
unstained, nor dios in 63 (and a hundred 
other places) godlike ; ddeXov in 204 is trans- 
lated as first person singular instead of third 
plural, to the ruin of the sense. No doubt 
the English reader does not care what dios 
means, but Mr. Way aims at fidelity and 
eschews the paraphrase theory of translation. 
A comical mistranslation of Céua at xiv. 482 
makes Odysseus go out on a night expedition 
at Troy ‘with only my shield and my girdle 
ghtterimg-gay’; no wonder he was cold. 
We might also enquire where Mr. Way 
found the names Phaeacia and Thrinacria in 
Homer, and why he calls yadxos brass. But 
these are mostly the mint and cummin of 
criticism, and the translation as a whole is 
as faithful as a verse translation can expect 
to be. 

Mr. Way adheres to the vulgate tradition 
almost entirely throughout, even when the 
result is unintelligible, as at iv. 513 seqq., 
where Nitzsch restored the sense by a simple 
transposition of two couplets ; xiii. 347, 348, 
which two lines must be ejected ; ix. 239, 
where if he refuse to accept Rumpft’s évrofer, 
he ought at least to translate éxtofev aiAjs 
outside im the court. As he omits the 
senseless ix. 483, there could surely be no 
objection on the score of principle to 
mending the other blemishes in the tradition. 
The position of Telemachus in the battle 
with the suitors is unintelligible because of 
the false reading xexopv6evos for Kexopvbevov 
at xxi. 434, but it is no wonder if Mr. Way 
was unacquainted with the correction of 
Protodikos. 

I will not conceal the melancholy truth 
that if I had to read the Odyssey in English 
at all I would read it in prose. But a vast 
number of people who are innocent of Greek 
will not agree with me, and if they must 
have a literal translation in verse I do not 
know that they can do better than take Mr. 
Way's. If he should ever print a fourth 
edition, I hope that this ‘pecking like a 
domestic fowl’ on my part may be of some 
service to him. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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BURGHCLERE’S AND CROMER’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse by Lorp BuRGHCLERE. 
London ; Murray, 1904. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 195. 
10s. 6d. 

Paraphrases and Translations from the 
Greck. By the Eart oF CROMER. 
London: Macmillan, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 215. 
5s. 


TuesE books will give pleasure to many 
readers and more than pleasure to those who 
still maintain, in the teeth of a perverse 
generation, that the proper function of 
education is to fit a man for the rational use 
of his leisure hours. For his working-time 
he is responsible to the master who pays: 
but for his leisure he is responsible only to 
himself, and there les the danger, not only 
to the individual but to the nation. Those 
who work best find their best recreation in 
a change of work. Lord Burghclere, who 
was President of the Board of Agriculture 
from 1892 to 1895, has very appropriately 
found relaxation in translating Virgil's 
Georgics. Lord Cromer, when the latter- 
day Egyptians ceased from troubling, 
has turned to the Alexandrian school of 
poetry and translated several idylls and 
paraphrased many epigrams of the antho- 
logy. The books, if they were done less 
well than they are, would deserve a grateful 
compliment for the example that they set : 
but in fact they are done well enough to 
win praise for their intrinsic merits. 

Lord Burghclere is doubtless the better 
scholar. His translation is pretty accurate, 
though sometimes a little diffuse: his 
vocabulary is ample, and his verse is easy 
reading. I will give, as typical specimens, 
his renderings of two short familiar passages 
of different kinds. The first is Georg. 11. 
126-135: 


‘Media, again, bears citron sour of juice 

With clinging savour, blessed antidote 

To purge the deadly poison from our bones 

Whene’er fell stepdames brew the baleful 
cup, 

Mingling their simples with unholy charm. 

In truth a stately tree, and for its form 

Most like a bay ; yea, truly did it shed 

The selfsame scent abroad a bay ‘twould be. 

Tts leaf defies all tempest, and its flower 

Clings close beyond compare ; wherewith 
the Medes 

Heal noisome rheums and old men’s lack of 
breath.’ 


The other is Georg. iv. 460-467. 


‘Then from her comrade choir of woodland 
nymphs 

A wail went up and filled the topmost peaks, 

A sound of weeping swept the Thracian 
hills, 

Pangaea’s height and Rhesus’ warlike realm : 

Grief fell on Hebrus, and the Getan steppes, 

And Attic Orithyia mourned aloud, 

Whilst the lone Orpheus, by the empty 
shore, 

To the sad music of his hollow shell, 

Soothed his distempered love with songs of 
thee, 

Thee, sweetest wife ! when first the daylight 
dawned, 

Thee, sweetest wife! when daylight passed 
away.’ 


T imagine that Akenside, if he had trans- 
lated the Georgics, would have written some- 
thing like this. 

Lord Cromer’s contributions to history are 
magnificent ; to poetry, not so important. 
Euterpe rewards him with a smile, but Clio 
will give him immortality. He tells us that 
he did not learn Greek at school, but 
acquired a fair knowledge of modern Greek 
in Corfu, where he was stationed in 1858 as a 
subaltern of the Royal Artillery. He makes 
no pretension to exact scholarship, but it is 
evident that he reads classical Greek litera- 
ture with love and appreciation. His little 
volume contains verse-translations of three 
idylls of Theocritus (nos. 2, 3, and 15) and two 
of Moschus (nos. 1 and 3), and paraphrases in 
verse of about 150 of the epigrams contained 
in Mr. Mackail’s Selection from the Greek 
Anthology. It is not to be expected from a 
man of Lord Cromer’s character and occupa- 
tions that he should bring to his literary 
work that ‘labour of the file’ without which 
perfection is impossible. It is surprising 
and delightful that he should do these things 
at all, and one is proud to know that he 
does them pretty well. Detailed criticism 
would be out of place, and I will make only 
one general observation. Lord Cromer’s 
mind is essentially masculine and he succeeds 
best in those pieces which involve a manly 
wit. Here is his paraphrase of Anth. Pal. 
xi. 133 (Mackail, p. 171): 


Butychides is gone below. 

Fly, shades! "Tis well that ye should know 
He brings some twenty chests of verse, 
And lyres twelve. They'll prove a curse 
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Where can poor mortals rest in peace 

Whene’er their earthly labours cease, 

Now that Eutychides pervades 

With song and lyre the very shades ? 
Here is another (Anth. Pal. ix. 269: 

Mackail, p. 219) : 


Two sailors, when the vessel sank, 

Clung to one plank their lives to save. 
Tom foully struck Jack off the plank, 

And doomed him to a watery grave. 
Avenging Justice eyed the strife, 

And punished quick. The sequel mark. 


Jack swam ashore and saved his life, 
Whilst Tom was swallowed by a shark. 


This is from Anth. Pal. ix. 161 (Mackail, 
p. 92): 


As over Hesiod’s page I pore, 
Comes tripping in my lovely Katie. 
I fling the book upon the floor 
And ery ‘Old Hesiod, how I hate ye !’ 


In trifles like these great nicety is not 
required: they are the better for seeming 
impromptu. 

J. Gow. 





MARX'S LUCILIUS (SECOND NOTICE). 


C. Lucila Carminum Reliquiae. Recensuit, 
enarravit Fripericus Marx. Volumen 
posterius : Commentarius. Leipzig : 


Teubner, 1905. Pp. xxii+437. M. 14. 
In reviewing the first volume of this edition 
(C.R. xix, 271), and in particular the 
Prolegomena with their biography of Lucilius 
and history of his Satires, I said that Prof. 
Marx had won for himself the title of 
sospitator Luciliu. To this second volume, 
with its full discussion of each difficulty in 
the text, its wealth of illustration, its 
convincing arguments, I would apply the 
Lucilian line (v. 739) : 


sospitat, salute inpertit plurima et plenissima. 


To appreciate how much has been done for the 
Satires, we have only to compare the meagre 
notes in the previous Teubner edition (by 
Lucian Mueller, Leipzig, 1872) with the 
rich stores provided in this second volume. 

So large an undertaking must of necessity 
lay itself open to criticism here and there ; 
but, although I am glad to have the 
opportunity of pointing out some details in 
which I venture to differ from the editor, I 
hope that no remark of mine will obscure my 
feeling of admiration for this really 
magnificent work. 

It has been a work of many years, and 
was ready for the press as far back as 1902. 
Here, no doubt, is the explanation why 
Marx has not made full use of the late Mr. 
Onions’ collation of the Nonius MSS., which 
forms the foundation of the recent Teubner 
edition of the Compendiosa Doctrina. Since 
the great majority of Lucilius fragments come 
from this Dictionary of Nonius, this is, in 


my opinion, a real defect; although it is 
true that the MSS. of Leyden (lL) and 
Wolfenbuettel (G), to which Marx confines 


himself, provide a _ fairly satisfactory 
apparatus criticus. In the note on v. 480 
the remark on the ‘codicis Leidensis 


praestantia’’ sounds strangely, now that we 
know that other two families of MSS. 
offer the same reading, verse (for versvb., 
ie. versibus) ficta. And the utility 
of what Marx calls the ‘codices deteriores’ 
is clear, for example, in v. 872, 
where they alone preserve the true num- 
ber, xxix. In vy. 745 too, I prefer their 
xxix (cf. G) to the xxviii of L. In the note 
on vy. 1005, there is no mention of the 
reading of the Geneva MS. cantustotidum, 
which seems to give the key to the emenda- 
tion of the line; for Nonius’ lemma is: 
Induci est aliquibus fallaciis decipi : 


quid quaerimus acre (-ri) 
inductum cantu stolidum ? 


Marx accepts the reading of G, inductwm 
cantu custoditum, which looks like a 
mediaeval corrector’s ‘doctoring’ of Ls 
cantustoditum. Similarly at v. 385 the 
consensus of the Geneva and Leyden MSS. 
proves that what stood in the archetype was 
merely lb. (i.e. liber). *The liber X of G is 
therefore a wilful alteration, so that the 
fragment belongs, not to Lucilius, but to 
Pacuvius. Since it is not cited by Nonius 
from his own copy of Pacuvius, but from a 
marginal scholium in his copy of Turpilius, 
its somewhat awkward metre may be due to 
misquotation. A collation of the Geneva 
MS,, so useful in Book IV of the Compendiosa 
Doctrina, was published by Meylan in 1886. 
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But Marx seems to have made up his mind 
at an early period of his studies of Lucilius 
that Land G were the only MSS. worthy of 
notice, and to have allowed himself to be 
influenced by no counter-arguments. From 
his remarks in the Preface to this second 
volume I gather that he still adheres to this 
opinion. And yet, how can he safely ignore 
in his treatment of v. 1038 the marginal ade- 
quites (for al. equites ?) of the Geneva codex 4 

What surprises me most is his disregard 
for Onions’ convincing proof that the Harleian 
MS. in Books I-III is a direct copy of the 
Laurentian (F). It is amazing to find in 
the note on v. 752 a reference to the ‘codex 
Harleianus,’ without a hint that this 
codex is, in this part, a mere transcript of 
which the actual original is extant. Surely 
Marx must stand alone in his scepticism. I 
can assure him that, if he will take the 
trouble of procuring photographs of any 
couple of pages in the two MSS., his doubts 
will be removed. He is not alone in his 
doubts of the value of the F* readings. But 
T would ask him and those who share his 
distrust to read the article on this subject in 
vol. x (p. 16) of this journal. An emenda- 
tion like multinuwmmus for multum nummus 
in Varro’s line (ap. Non. 216, 9) : 


nec multinummus piscis ex salo captus, 


or miserinus for miserrimus in a line of 
Lucilius (v. 733), is not the kind of emenda- 
tion that a mediaeval scribe or corrector 
would be likely to make on his own initiative. 

Tam sorry to find that I have failed to 
convince him by my arguments (C.R. xix, 
272; Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 1904, p. 
3088) against his theory of Nonius’ method 
of excerpting Nonius. He reiterates it in 
the preface to this second volume. This 
volume contains a new contribution to the 
question, a most interesting collection of 
Lucilius quotations, which have been taken 
by Nonius, not from his own copy of the 
Satires, but from the writings of grammarians 
or commentators. But the collection is not 
complete; for Marx’s suggestion that no 
Lucilius citations from Sat. i-xxi with the 
reference ‘Lucilius Sat. lib.’ come from 
grammarians cannot stand. Indeed he seems 
to make this concession in the Prolegomena 
to vol. i (p. Ixxxy), but has changed his 
mind in vol. II after noticing that a Lucilius 
quotation (v. 519), which Nonius may have 
taken from Gellius (NV.A. IV i. 3)is ascribed 
in our MSS. of Gellius to ‘Lucilius in 
Satyrarum xvi’ (szc) and in our MSS. of 
Nonius to ‘Lucilius lib. xvii’ (szc). From 
this he draws the sweeping deduction: 


itaque Nonii operae in talibus excerptis 
genetivum omittebant. 

Another point in which I find myself 
at disagreement with him is the estimate 
of the two classes of Lucilius citations in 
Nonius, (1) those taken from Nonius’ own 
copy of the Satires, (2) those found by Nonius 
in grammatical works or marginal scholia. In 
previous article (C.R. xvi, 48) I argued that 
the former were more likely to be accurate 
than the latter. Marx holds the contrary 
view. Another warning in the same article 
(p. 50 2.) has also gone unheeded ; for he 
supposes the word foret to have been dis- 
carded by Nonius in the citation of v. 911: 


ut, si id, quod concupisset, 
<foret>. 


non aptus 


But why should Nonius discard an ending 
necessary to the sense of the sentence? 
The probability is that the line ended in 
some other way and that Nonius did not 
care to make the quotation lengthy enough 
to include the finite verb, which may have 
stood in the following line. And what 
likelihood is there that Nonius would 
include in his citations of vv. 236, 1086 
an et which stood at the end of the preced- 
ing line? That is not Nonius’ fashion. 

This edition makes a decided advance in 
our knowledge of Lucilius’ Metre and 
Prosody. Havet’s theory that anapaestic 
lines occur in the fragments must be aban- 
doned, now that the metres used in each 
book of the Satires are definitely established. 
As regards Prosody, an interesting field 
of enquiry is opened up, the relation of 
Lucilius’ scansions to those of the Comedians, 
especially of Terence. We cannot but con- 
nect the fiasti, maliisti, éodem, cuius 
(monosyll.) of Lucilius with the Comedians’ 
Prosody ; but that some line of demarcation 
must be drawn is obyious. Where are we 
to draw it? Marx seems inclined to restrict 
the licences of Dramatic Poetry to Lucilius’ 
Tambic and Trochaic lines, although he 
sanctions the four just quoted in Hexameters 
too. So he disallows in Dactylic Metre 
sittist (so strongly attested by the MSS. of 
Martial, who quotes the line) in v. 580, 
abést in vy. 377. On the other hand he 
seems to think that a single parallel (or 
supposed parallel) in Plautus or Terence is 
enough \to justify a prosodic licence in the 
Dramatic Metres of Lucilius (e.g. misérrumus 
in a Trochaic Septenarius, v. 733). I doubt 
several of the scansions,! above all v’ for 1s, 
e.g. vv. 474, 191: 


1 His tironéo (v. 802) from tirdnéus (like ultroneus) 
is probably a mere case of forgetfulness. 
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Luciu’, narce, saeva i’ febris, senium, vomi- 
tum, pus. 

Sed nune sol i’ mihi in magno maerore 
<datorque>. 


Skutsch’s brilliant demonstration of the 
suppression of final é in tlle, unde, inde, 
nempe, ete., before an initial consonant in 
Dramatic Verse has not prevailed with 
Marx, who adheres to the scansion ile 
(p. 258). Nor will he accept the express 
testimony of Consentius that Lucilius on 
one occasion scanned ore corrupto (v. 1242). 
Of Cicero’s affirmation of Hiatus in Early 
Latin Poetry he is equally sceptical (p. 8). 
His formula for dealing with the traditional 
text is enunciated on p. | : in interpretatione 
eam legem sumus secuti, ut verba salva et 
sana esse statueremus, si humeri versuum 
erant salvi. This seems ultra-conservative ; 
for it would force us to follow the MSS. 
(t.e. one mediaeval archetype) of Nonius 
(402, 13) in this version of Lucretius ii. 2: 


Et terrae magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


Formulas like these are good servants, but 
bad masters. Still the great and wonderful 
improvement which Marx has effected in the 
text of Lucilius is all in the same direction, 
of adherence to the traditional reading. 
His edition of Lucilius, like Vahlen’s of 
Ennius, brings home to us once more the 
lesson which we are all so ready to forget, 
that the besetting sin of editors is over- 
contempt, not over-respect, for tradition. 
Take the notes on vv. 221, 794, 840 for a 
specimen of his felicitous conservatism. 

No doubt, a certain amount of his setting 
of the lines will be altered for the better 
in the course of time. Prof. Stowasser has 
already suggested some emendations that 
claim attention. But, on the whole, we 
have at last got a text of Lucilius in which 
we can feel confidence, and we have a 
commentary so full and exhaustive as to 
supply us with abundant reason for the 
faith that is in us. Our heartiest thanks 
are due to the editor for his great achieve- 
ment. 

W. M. Liypsay. 





CLARK’S ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


(1) The Vetus Cluntacensis of Cicero, being 
a contribution to the textual criticism of 
Cicero pro Sex. Rosci6, pro Cluentio, pro 
Murena, pro Caelio, and pro Milone. By 
ALBERT C. Criark, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. With two 
facsimiles. Pp. lxix+57. 4to. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1905. 8s. 6d. 

(2) M. Tulla Ciceronis Orationes pro Sea. 
Fioscio, de imperio Cn. Pompei, pro 
Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro 
Caelio, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit ALBERTUS CurRTIS CLARK. 
Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 
Pp. xiv+circa 352. Date of Preface 
Sept. 1905. 3s. 


(1) Mr. Crarx’s contribution to the Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia has a two-fold interest, in 
connexion primarily with the textual 
criticism of the speeches of Cicero, and 
secondarily with the history of the revival 
of learning. It has long been known that, 
during an excursion in France at the time 
of the Council of Constance (1414-8), an 
ancient manuscript of Cicero’s speeches was 
discovered by Poggio at Cluni, and that this 
manuscript included the speeches pro Sexto 
NO. CLEXIV. VOL. XX. 


Roscio and pro Murena. The MS. has long 
been lost, but Mr. Clark has identified it 
with the one entered in the old catalogue of 
Cluni as No. 496, and there described as 
including the pro Milone and pro Cluentio, 
as well as the pro Murena. He has also 
identified a Paris MS. formerly at the 
monastery of Saint Victor as a transcript of 
the Cluni MS., made before Poggio carried 
the original off to Italy, and he has examined 
several of the Italian transcripts of the 
original as well as the excerpts from it. 
The discoverer himself did not remember all 
its contents, and was compelled to write to 
his friend Niccoli to ask him what it 
included besides the speeches pro Cluentio 
and Sexto Roscio and Murena, but Mr. 
Clark is able to tell us, as the result of a 
series of interesting researches, that it also 
contained the pro Milone and the pro 
Caelio. 

The date of Poggio’s discovery is mainly 
determined by the fact that Leonardo Bruni 
describes the discovery as recent in a letter 
dated January 2, ‘1415,’ which (as has been 
noticed by Sabbadini) is in accordance with 
the Florentine style of reckoning, the true 
date being 1416. Hence the MS. was 
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really discovered in 1415, and not in 1414. 
I may add that the date 1415 is confirmed 
by the fact that the papal see was not 
vacant until May 1415, and that before that 
date Poggio as a papal secretary would not 
have been free to leave the post of duty and 
take an excursion in quest of manuscripts at 
Cluni.t 

The second group of speeches discovered 
by Poggio consisted of the pro Caecina, the 
three “speeches de lege agraria, the two 
entitled pro fabirio, the pro Foscio 
Comoedo, and the speech a Pisonem. Of 
these eight speeches (as Mr. Clark insists) 
the only one definitely stated to have been 
found a silvis Lingonum (1.e. at Langres) 
is the speech pro Caecina. The rest were 
found in unnamed monasteries of France or 
Germany. 

In the course of some sixty pages, Mr. 
Clark carefully investigates the history of 
the transcripts of the MS. found by Poggio 
at Cluni. His own summary of his results 
is to the following effect. Early in the 
eleventh century the Abbey of Cluni 
possessed an ancient MS. of Cicero con- 
taining the speeches in defence of Milo, 
Cluentius, Murena, Sextus Roscius, and 
Caelius. The extant evidence as to its 
spelling and writing shows that it was 
written before the orthographical reforms of 
the age of Charles the Great (890), and 
those who transcribed it early in the fifth- 
teenth century found it very illegible. In 
that century it was copied first in France in 
a MS. of the Abbey of St. Victor, now in 
the Paris Library, the otherwise unknown 
speeches pro Sexto Roscio and pro Murena 
being there transcribed in full, and the rest 
in part alone. The Wolfenbittel MS., 
hitherto used by the editors of these speeches, 
is only a careless copy of a copy of the 
St. Victor MS., while the Munich MS(S) 
is highly composite and is tainted by con- 
jecture. 

The Cluni MS. of these speeches was 
carried off by Poggio to Florence, and copied 
early in 1416 by. the calligrapher, John of 
Arezzo, and by the unnamed transcriber of 
the two new speeches pro Muwrena and pro 
Sex. Roscio, in the MS. now at Perugia. In all 
future editions of the five speeches included 
in the lost Cluni MS., the foremost place 
must be assigned to the St. Victor MS. and 
to other evidence of the readings of the 
Cluni MS. preserved in the margins of 
certain French and Italian MSS. 

In the Appendix we have details as to 

1 Cp. Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learn- 
ing, pp. 32 f. 


the relations between the St. Victor and the 
Wolfenbiittel MSS., and as to the contents 
and the readings of the excerpts from the 
Cluni MS. made by Poggio’s friend 
Bartolommeo da Montepulciano. 

One of the minor Italian MSS. examined 
by Mr. Clark once belonged to Giorgio 
Antonio Vespucci (p. li). As Mr. Clark’s 
volume will certainly, in the Horatian 
phrase, ‘cross the sea,’ it might have been 
worth while to add that the owner of this 
MS. was the uncle of the explorer of the 
Atlantic, and was also the expert in Latin 
and Greek consulted by Ficino in preparing 
his Latin rendering of the whole of Plato. 
On pp. v—vi mention is twice made of 
Iohannes Ioffridus de Luaxorio (Luxeuil). 
Luxoriusis a minor light of Latin literature ; 
the Latin name of the monastery founded by 
St. Columban in the heart of the Vosges is 
Lucovium. There is also a slight misprint 


. in a passage quoted on p. Xxxiii., palmarias 


emendationes Bentleis Porsonisque dignas. 

The ‘emendations’ just mentioned came, 
as shown by Mr. Clark, from the St. Victor 
MS., which not only vindicates the correct- 
ness of certain passages previously regarded 
as interpolations, but also confirms not a few 
conjectures made by modern scholars. Six 
of these were made by Madvig. For exam- 
ple, in pro Caelio, § 45, Madvig proposed 
the following text: ‘quicquid est quod nos 
facimus in dicendo, quoquo <modo facimus, 
non > modo agendo, verum etiam cogitando.’ 
The very words inserted by Madvig are now 
found in the MS. Similarly, in § 43, 
libet for liquet, and in § 46, ‘labor offendet 
homines,’ for ‘labore fiendi’ or ‘labor confi- 
tendi’ or the ordinary MSS. ‘ Habes, lector, 
unde artis criticae obtrectatores vanitates 
convincas.’ The St. Victor MS. had been 
quoted on another passage by Gulielmius, 
and this was all that Madvig ever knew of 
a MS. which, on the strength of that 
quotation, he described as codez praestantis- 
simus, qui utinam saepius commemoraretur. 
The three passages above mentioned are 
all included in the facsimile of §§ 43-47 
given at the beginning of the Anecdoton. At 
the end there is another facsimile from the 
same MS., which incidentally proves that the 
Wolfenbittel MS. is derived from the St. 
Victor MS., as exactly one line of the latter 
has been omitted in the former. 

Mr. Clark’s treatise, as a whole, is a 
masterly piece of work, and an excellent 
model of critical method. It deserves to be 
widely studied not only by Latin scholars 
in general, but also by all students of 
textual criticism. 
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(2) The principles laid down by Mr. 
Clark in his Anecdoton are happily illus- 
trated in his subsequent critical edition of 
the text of nine speeches: the pro Sexto 
Roscio, Cluentio, Murena, and Caelio, with 
the four in Catilinam, and the speech De 
umperio Cn. Pomper. This last is the only 
one of the nine that is in no way connected 
with Cluni. The first four were all included 
in Poggio’s find at that place, while the four 
speeches im Catilinam were contained in 
another Cluni MS. (No. 498), which exists 
in a mutilated form in the MS. discovered 
by Dr. Peterson in Lord Leicester’s library 
at Holkham,—a MS. which Mr. Clark is 
authorised to say (on p. xxvii of his 
Anecdoton) is now accepted by Professor 
Robinson Ellis as having really come from 
Cluni! Mr. Clark has supplied an ex- 
cellent critical text of the nine speeches 
included in this volume. In cases where a 
lacuna has to be filled, his suggestions are 
often sounder and more convincing than 
those that have been made by previous 
critics. For example, in Pro Sex. Roscio 
§ 130, ‘nemo est... qui nesciat ... multa 
multos partum improbante, partim impru- 
dente L. Sulla commisisse,’ partim tmpro- 
bante is much more likely to have dropped 
out before partom imprudente, than either 
partim invito, or partum conivente. Simi- 
larly, De Imp. Cn. Pompei, § 7, omnis is 
inserted after ‘significatione,’ and, pro 
Cluentio, § 130, rem before ‘reprendisse,’ 
and similarly also in § 103. Cp. In Cati- 
linam ii 19, ‘magnam concordiam <ordt- 
num>’; pro Caelio, § 34, ‘non avum, non 
proavum, non <abavum, non> atavum 
audieras consules fuisse’; and pro Murena, 
§ 8, ‘sie <exzstimo, labores quos in peti- 
tione> exceperis, where certain MSS. have 
st (or sic) exiceperis (a confusion of 


1 Cp. Classical Review, xvi. 460, xvii. 163, 


XViii. 23. 


existimo and exceperis). 
St. Victor MS. has ‘a me...a, and 
another MS. ‘a me una’ (for which 
Lambinus proposed ‘a me uno’ and Miller 
‘a me in manum’), Mr. Clark accepts (from 
Klotz) ‘a me iam’ traditur sustinenda. 
He may be interested to know that in 
Munro’s copy of Baiter and Halm’s edition 
of the speeches, now in my possession, 
Munro has written in the margin the 
alternative suggestions, either ‘[a] mea 
manu,’ or ‘a me mea manu,’ the only 
marginal note in the whole work. 

There are some trifling misprints in the 
head-lines of In Cat. ii 7 and 17, and pro 
Murena, § 26, and, in the latter section, one 
would prefer a semicolon after ammo mews, 
also in Mur. § 62 after delictwm est, and 
dixistt quippiam ; and a comma, In Cat. 1 
4, 18, 33, after mazorzbus, abhorrent, and 
wunxerunt respectively. We find scena in 
Cat. 1i 9, but scaena twice in Mur. § 40 ; and 
in § 34 and Clwent. § 113, there is something 
odd about the division of the words ‘ conte- 
mnendos’ and ‘ conde-mnavit.’ In Mur. § 60 
it seems improbable that Cicero would, at 
the end of three successive clauses, have said 
non possum and possim and possum. This 
might be avoided by accepting Boot’s supple- 
ment nolo in the first clause. These how- 
ever are the merest trifles. The text, as a 
whole, is remarkably good, and it is printed 
with exemplary accuracy. It is an editeo 
omnibus numeris absoluta ; and in its pages 
due regard is paid to all who have in any way 
contributed to the improvement of the text, 
beginning with Andreas, Bishop of Aleria, 
the editor of the Roman edztio princeps, and 
Andreas Naugerius, the accomplished editor 
of the first Aldine and the third Juntine, 
and ending with the unwearied explorer of 
the laws of Ciceronian clawsulae—Thaddeus 
Zielinski. 


In § 3, where the 


J. E. Sanpys. 





VESSEREAU’S AETNA. 


VessEREAU, J. Aetna, texte Latin, publié 
avec traduction et commentaire. Paris : 
Fontemoing, 1905. Fr. 4. 


Prorresson VESSEREAU, whose étude on 
Rutilius Namatianus appeared in 1905, 
has in addition to this larger volume of 443 
pages, published a smaller, but to many 
readers, perhaps more interesting edition of 
Aetna. The book contains besides li pages 


of Preface, 104 of text and commentary. 
It is based mainly on the editions of 
Sudhaus and my own. The commentary 
deals with most of the difficulties or at 
least with the chief difficulties of the 
poem; a poem than which nothing has 
came down to us in a more disfigured or 
corrupt condition, although not much can 
be said for the text of most of the pseudo- 
Vergilian collection exeept the Copa and 
F 2 
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Moretum. The taste for scientific poems 
seems to be decidedly on the increase, 
witness the new editions (e.g. C. Pascal’s and 
Cyril Bailey’s) of Lucretius and Manilius. 
M. Vessereau has felt the influence of this 
movement and he has produced a new text 
of Aetna which will hold its own. He 
rightly considers it to rank with the frag- 
ments of Lucilius and the Silwae of Statius 
in point of difficulty. Its subject indeed,— 
the various phenomena of the volcano, (especi- 
ally the minute description of its lava-flood,) 
and the hypotheses as to their causes partly 
derived from Greek sources, partly drawn 
from the poet’s own observation, are matters 
as hard to state in finished verse as the Loves 
of the plants or the Loves of the triangles, 
That its author is only partially successful 
in so intractable a material cannot be thought 
wonderful ; nor is it more wonderful that 
the poem should have been attributed to 
a great variety of authors. M. Vessereau 
examines the several pretensions of each 
claimant and leans to believing that Aetna 
may after all be an early work of Vergil’s, in 
this following Kruezkiewicz and returning 
to the tradition not only of the MSS. of the 
poem, but of the considerably earlier proso- 
dial treatise of Mico the Deacon. This view 
appears to me to labour under insuperable 
objections; the ascription to Vergil in the 
MSS. goes for very little, since this assump- 
tion Aetna shares with Culex, Copa, Curis, 
Catalepta, Dirae, none of which can 
be shown to have been a work of his. On 
the other hand the style and versification 
of Aetna more properly follow the lead set 
by Vergil than produce the effect of being 
Vergil’s own; and in its 644 verses (a 
strangely close coincidence with the Ovid- 
ian Ibis containing 646) we find only a 
single passage—the Glorification of scientific 
Research — Aetn. 223-249 — reaching an 
elevation comparable with the poet of the 
Georgics in his loftier moods. But then 
this one passage is grand, even sublime, in 
its enthusiasm. Reading it we feel how the 
resolve to set apart life’s maturity for 
the investigation of nature, expressed so fre- 
quently in the poetry of the Romans, e.g. by 
Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, 
could take the real form of minute explora- 
tion of actual phenomena, and work the 
results thus attained into a well-planned 
and generally interesting whole. That I 
am not going too far in so calling our poem 
seems proved by the ever-increasing attention 
which it has attracted since Scaliger edited 
and explained it in 1572 (8rd edition brought 
out after Scaliger’s death by Lindenbruch 


1595): by the care with which the great 
Dutch scholar, Nicolas Heinsius, sought 
for a missing Luccan codex which he believed 
to contain a purer text: by Le Clerc’s 
two editions of 1703 and 1715: most 
of all perhaps by the care bestowed 
upon it by critics as distinguished as Haupt, 
Lachmann, and above all Munro, whose colla- 
tion of the tenth century Cambridge MS. 
(C), and this in its entirety in 1867, for 
the first time supplied an adequate basis for 
a re-constitution of it from first to last. 

Since Munro we have had two complete 
new editions and commentaries, those of 
Sudhaus and myself. And yet how much 
remains unsolved and perplexing! M. Ves- 
sereau (who is more than complimentary to 
both of us, and especially to me) seems to 
feel this more and more as his work 
advances, and the difficulties multiply. In 
truth so palpably is even C vitiated that no 
penetration can feel certain way; but I 
tejoice to find my distrust of the so-called 
Gyraldinian variants which most critics think 
authoritative, shared to the full by the new 
editor. A cautious scepticism, with a deter- 
mination to keep in view the connexion of 
the argument as the poem advances from 
point to point, are conspicuous features in 
M. Vessereau’s treatment : valuable qualities 
both of them, and in the present editor 
reinforced by prevailing sanity of judgment 
and general competence in grammatical or 
syntactical questions. 

On one point I desiderate a surer touch : 
it is one which time and enlarged examina- 
tion of MSS. will remove. I do not think 
that any expert in palaeography can doubt 
that C was itself copied from a very corrupt 
original ; and that, while it is true that our 
only safe course is to keep C in constant 
view, it is not to be forgotten that its show- 
ings are very often blurred indistinct or 
wrong. My feeling here (and it is based 
on no slight or short examination of MSS. 
of different writers and periods) is, I 
acknowledge, very different from M. Ves- 
sereau’s. Given an obscure subject, such as 
the inner workings of a volcano, it is natural 
that a poet who aims to describe them 
should at times be at fault in his diction, 
particularly if his training has been much 
in camp and warfare, as seems from his 
constant allusions to have been the case 
with this one. Such imperfect expression is 
easily misunderstood and readily vitiated in 
transcription. The error propagates itself, 
and quite early in its history the poem presents 
so to speak the initial stage of what carried 
farther eventuates deep-seated corruption. I 
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should faney that in Aetna this began very 
soon, and that at the Carolingian revival of 
learning the copies of it which came to hand, 
some of them perhaps written in a difficult, 
e.g. Merovingian character, had already 
wandered far from the earlier stage, I will 
not say of correct transcription, but of only 
partial corruption. It is none the less true 
that between a tenth century MS. like C 
and one of the fourteenth or fifteenth the 
difference is enormous; still it would be 
wrong to estimate the former as invariably 
right, the latter (e.g. the Rehdiger MS. of 
Aetna) as certain to be wrong. The know- 
ledge which a critic attains to by famiharity 
with MSS. studied as they actually are and 
with all the corrections, erasures, variants, 
and marginalia which so many of them 
exhibit ; not as reported by others, nor even 
as merely reproduced by photography ; this 
knowledge, I say, it is which, in an especial 
degree at the present point of classical eriti- 
cism, is to be looked for and postulated as 
essential. But it cannot be grasped in a 
moment ; hours of patient collating and 
even copying out whole works im extenso 
are called for; often the result is im- 
palpable, and the palaeographer, confronted 
with a corrupt text, is after all helpless and 
cannot see his way. 

It would be impertinent in me to criticize 
the new editor on a point where it is im- 
possible to do more than surmise ; yet the 
impression which his Aetna leaves upon me 
is that his training in this respect is short of 
his competence in the other qualifications of 
a classical critic. I will give one example. 
Aetn. 461 is thus written in C 


Diffugit exemploque solum trahit ictaque 
ramis 


Rehd. has extemploque, a correction which 
is confirmed by palaeography ; the ninth cen- 
tury Vatican MS. of Val. Flaccus vi. 753 
exhibits the same confusion. Vessereau 
retains exemploque translating ‘elle s’échappe 
de toute part, entraine derriére elle le sol 
quelle fend partout.’ Is this possible? I 
would almost venture to say ‘to a critic 
trained palaeographically, No.’ But why? 
Not so much because there are other par- 
ticular instances of the same interchange of 
words, as from the general inference drawn 
from a host of similar mistakes in MSS. of 
every age. 

Coming to the difficult passages of the 
poem I mention amongst the numerous cor- 
rections which M. Vessereau has suggested 
the following : 63 stant wtrwmque tuens (for 
utrimque deus) ; 107 sqq. he writes thus 


Ut cerebro introrsus 
Charybdis 

Pendetque in sese, similis quoque terra 
futura 

Tn tenues Jaxata uias non omnis in unum 


Nee stipata coit 


for Pendeat and futwrae of C. On this 
view ut is ‘as,’ not ‘that’: 119 cum uidet 
ac se uno torrentes mergere hiatu for torrens 
se, very plausibly: 121 errantes arcessens 
undique uenas for arcessant (improbable) ; 
129 Hospitium fluuium, zam semita nulla 
profecto for aut of C: 142 Incomperta uia 
est : aer tantum efiluit intra for operum of C, 
aeri of Gyr. 151, 2 urit quae proxima cedunt 
Obliquumque secat quae uisa tenerrima 
claustra for qua, causa est; 199 glomeratus 
for glomeratur of C ; in 206 he retains the 
MS. reading in occulto tantum tremit ‘tant 
il fait d’efforts dans sa demeure cachée’ 
se. Ditis: the view is bold, but worth 
considering: 214 per sest (with Wagler) 
for pars est ; 229 Sacrare ingenium capitique 
attollere caelum for sacra per ingentem of C, 
but the last three words of the v. must 
be wrong; 253 Et quae nunc miranda tulit 
natura notare (so C), explaining nwne of a 
contemporaneous eruption of Aetna; 294 
Nam ueluti sonat ora diw Tritone canoro for 
due of C,in which ora is the bank of the 
sea or lake where the naumachia takes place ; 
313 se effundere (Baehrens) for effundere of 
C; 395 eliciantur for ertpiantur ; 422 per- 
haustus for perhaustis; 458 Haud equidem 
mirum. Facies quam cernimus, extra Si 
lenitur opus, restat ; 463 undique rimans for 
actaque rimas; 468 truncasque ruinas for 
truncaeque ruinae, perhaps rightly ; 505, 6 
ardentia saxa, Scintillas procul ecce uides ; 
procul ecce ruentes Incolumi feruore cadunt 
for esse—esse; 533 Imposuere phrydas et iam 
omine significarunt ; 587 sedes uestras Philo- 
mela canoris Euocat in siluis, in which I 
do not comprehend the meaning of Hwocat ; 
600 dubius terraque marique for terra 
dubiusque marisque of C. 

These are some samples of an edition 
which must, I venture to think, attract the 
notice of any scholar who cares to follow 
the progress, already considerable, which the 
study of the scientific poetry of the Romans 
is yearly making. Much has still to be done 
for Lucretius, more perhaps for Manilius. 
Are we yet in a position to say that a more 
enlarged examination of the Lucretian MSS. 
(in particular) is unnecessary? I think 
good work may yet be done in that region. 


spatio uacat acta 


Rosinson Etzis. 
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HENNINGS ODYSSEE. 


Herr T. W. ALLEN urteilt tiber meine 
Odyssee in dieser Zeitschrift Okt. 1905, 
p- 359 so, dass man sehen kann, er hat die 
ersten und letzten Seiten und p. 230 aufge- 
schnitten. Er nennt meinen kritischen 
Kommentar eine Sammlung der Meinungen 
meiner Landsleute wber die Echtheit des 
Textes der Odyssee. Er scheint also nicht 
gesehen zu haben, dass ich den englischen 
Gelehrten Payne Knight und Grote Gerecht- 
igkeit getan zu haben glaube, sowie dass 
ich, weit entfernt davon ein _ blosser 
Berichterstatter oder Sammler zu sein, neue 
und eigene Ansichten aufgestellt habe, 
namentlich iiber die sogenannte Kommission 
des Pisistratus, uber Buch a, die ganze 


Telemachie, sowie tuber die schwierigen 
Richer 6, v und », und endlich tber die 
Reihenfolge, in welcher die einzelnen Teile 
des Gedichtes entstanden sind. Ubrigens 
dankt der Verfasser dem Herrn Allen fur 
das Lob des Fleisses, den er angewandt habe. 


Professor P. D. Cu. Hennines. 


Husum. 





T regret that Professor Hennings’ feelings 
have been wounded, but I am unable to 
qualify my review, which was based on a 
more extensive examination of his book than 
he supposes. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


LAW AND PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Are not archaeologists becoming a little 
unreasonable in their demand for pictures 4 
In the last number of the Classical Review 
(p. 460), Prof. Burrows censures me for an 
‘old fault,’ because in a short article on Law 
in A Companion to Greek Studies I described 
the Athenian yYydor and mivaka dicacrixa 
without adding illustrations and directing 
attention to the archaeological evidence. 
He seems to suppose that the omission was 
caused by ignorance or contempt of archaeo- 
logy. The true explanation is very simple. 
In the first place, I had no room ; the plates 
alone would have driven out at least a quarter 
of a page of Law, in all probability more than 
this. In the second place, the figures, the 


absence of which Prof. Burrows deplores, 
together with notes on the archaeological 
problem, may be found in Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 
whom I mentioned as my authority. My 
critic is apprehensive that readers of the 
Companion may ‘receive a shock’ when 
they inspect Case 171 in the Bronze Room 
of the National Museum at Athens. Surely 
it is not too much to hope that a well-known 
edition of a famous Greek book will be 
accessible and intelligible to persons who 
have the means and the leisure, which I 
have never enjoyed, to visit Athens and 
study its antiquarian treasures. 
W. WYSE. 





REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1905. 


On October 27th Prof. Rosryson Exuis read a 
selection of emendations on the Historia Augusta. 
The paper is appearing in Hermathena. 

On November 3rd Mr. Hapow read a paper 
entitled ‘Aristotle's doctrine of kd@apois—a sug- 
gestion.’ A paper recently read before the Philo- 


logical Society interpreted xa@apois as entirely a 
process of expulsion, as though a man feeling over- 
burdened with pity and terror should attend a 
tragedy to have these feelings appeased or dimin- 
ished, and on this ground condemned the passage 
asunmeaning, Such a position seems to prove too 
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much. It isa matter of common experience that 
tragedy does not appease but stimulate the feel- 
ings,—there is abundant evidence that the Greeks 
were specially sensitive to this stimulus, and Aris- 
totle could not have been unaware of this fact. 
Plato not infrequently uses the word «a@apots in 
the sense of liberating the soul, or its better part, 
from base and degrading elements (e.g. Phaedo 
69c: Sophistes 226d-227¢: Cratylus 405: cf. 
Phaedo 69c and Phaedrus 244e): and if this is 
the sense in which the word is used here we have 
a doctrine which not only is valuable in itself but 
fits the phrase piunots mpdfews oxovdaias and the 
rule of plot which follow immediately after. The 
office of tragedy would thus be to moralise the 
emotions by eliminating the wrong kinds of fear 
and pity (ef. Ethics III vi: Rhetoric II viii and ix) 
and leaving us with a ‘cleansed’ fear, z.e. of sin 
and shame alone; and a ‘cleansed’ pity, ¢.e. of 
undeserved suffering within the limits of ordinary 
human sympathy. The passage in Politics VIII 
vii, which raises the most obvious objection to this 
view, seems, in spite of the reference, to describe 
a different phenomenon—the physical effect of 
music on the bodily system—and to bear on 
tragedy only in so far as Greek tragedy was 
musical. 

On November 10th Dr. FARNELL read a paper 
on the cult of the @e@y unjtyp in the Mediterranean. 
The paper was a résumé of a chapter on the cult of 
the Qeay uftnp which will appear in the third 
volume of Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, 
now in the press. 


On November 17th Mr. Myrers read a note on 
the List of Thalassocracies, with special reference 


to Winckler, Die Huphratlander u. das Mittelmeer 
(1905), pp. 20-32. The list of Thalassocracies, as 
preserved in Eusebius’ citation from Diodorus, 
bears traces of an ancient lacuna from the eighth 
to the eleventh thalassocracy, involving the 
numeral-column, and probably parts of the list of 
names. From the end of the list, as far back as 
the lacuna, the list accords with fifth-century 
tradition ; it seems to be presupposed by Thucy- 
dides, but not by Herodotus, and may therefore 
be of Periklean origin. Winckler’s attempt to 
correlate the thalassocracies, immediately above 
the lacuna, with the data of Assyrian history from 
709 to 604 neglects Egyptian evidence, and fails 
to explain the political situation im Phoenicia ; 
but an alternative correlation is possible, which 
covers all the evidence, and makes it probable that 
the list, though misused by Eusebius, really 
contains good tradition for Hellenic history as far 
back as 750. 

On December Ist Mr. F. P. Lone read a paper 
on Caesar’s Landing in Britain. After an explana- 
tion of the tidal currents of the channel and their 
relation to high water mark at various points of 
the coast, the evidence of each of the two expedi- 
tions was examined in turn. It was agreed that 
the Dover-Deal theory could no longer stand, and 
of the two remaining sites, Pevensey and Hythe, 
the latter was preferred by the reader. In the 
second voyage Mr. Long argued that the evidence 
strongly points to the ebb-tide and not to the flood, 
as having drifted the Roman fleet. Maps and 
admiralty charts were exhibited. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
Hon Sec. 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION [OF ENGLAND AND WALES}. 


Tue third regular meeting of this Association 
since its foundation was held at Kine’s COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, on Friday, January 5, 1906, beginning at 
3 p.m. and on Saturday, January 6, beginning at 
10 a.m., Professor S. H. BurcueEr in the chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had been 
read by Professor PosrcarsE, the CHAIRMAN in an 
opening speech referred to the loss which the 
Association and the classical world had sustained 
by the death of Sir Richard C. Jebb. He said 
that hardly six or seven weeks ago the Council had 
welcomed with gratitude and satisfaction a letter 
from Sir Richard Jebb, in which he consented to 
be nominated at that meeting for the office of 
president. Now they all lamented his death. 
The grief felt by the Classical Association was 
shared by the whole world of letters and scholar- 
ship. Striking expression had already been given 
by many bodies to the profound sense of public 
loss, and their own outgoing president, the late 
Lord Chancellor, had written immediately to Lady 


Jebb conveying to her their deep sympathy and © 


sorrow. Not a few of those present could claim 
to have been personal friends of Sir Richard Jebb, 
and what it was to have been the friend of a man 
so lovable and so beloved, he could not trust him- 
self to say. Many of them in the old days at 
Cambridge attended his famous Sophocles lectures, 
and all of them had been in some sense his 
disciples. Even those who did not come within 


the circle of actual friendship, would yet cherish 
his memory with personal affection, feeling that to 
him they owed a priceless debt of gratitude for 
opening up to them with new and rich delight 
various regions of Greek literature, and enlarging 
their whole conception of what classical learning 
could become. As an interpreter of Greek 
literature Sir Richard Jebb had a mind of ex- 
quisite delicacy and insight. As a critic of the 
text and a textual emendator he had a sort of 
instinct of divination; he had also a luminous 
power of literary exposition. Take his Sophocles 
or Bacchylides and work out with him any vexed 
problem of interpretation, and you had betore you 
a candid and comprehensive survey of the best that 
could be said on this and that side of the question. 
No factor of importance was omitted : all entered 
into the account; his judyment was not warped 
by any love of special pleading or by a commen- 
tator’s desire to commend unduly some pet theory 
of his own. He frankly noted points that told 
against him. If you dissented from his final 
summing up you did so with the utmost diffidence 
and misgiving, and probably felt that you were 
wrong after all. In any case it was Sir Richard 
Jebb himself who had furnished the well-ordered 
array of facts and arguments on which you could 
base your independent conclusion. He doubted 
whether any critic could be named who had com- 
bined such brillianey and divining skill with so 
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large and sane and sympathetic a judgment. Sir 
Richard Jebb also possessed a unique gift of 
felicitous translation into Latin and Greek. The 
greater the difficulty of the task the more 
triumphant the ease with which he seemed to 
accomplish it. He gave you the very soul of the 
thing translated. His own manner was strictly 
classical and yet highly individual, and his flexi- 
bility of style adapted itself to the widest range of 
literary forms both in prose and in verse. In the 
whole history of scholarship he ventured to 
believe that in this field of beautiful composition 
Sir Richard Jebb would be found to stand without 
a rival. The splendour of some of his higher 
flights in Greek verse might almost incline them 
‘to forget the wonderful beauty of many of his 
Latin renderings. Yet who could fail to recall 
such lyrics—to take two instances that sprang to 
one’s memory—as his version of Keats’ poem ‘ In 
a drear-nighted December,’ or of the canto of In 
Memoriam, ‘Dost thou look back on what has 
been?’ In its literary quality his mind was of the 
peculiarly Attic order. You saw it even in his 
writing of English. There was that air of high- 
born distinction and yet of simplicity. The 
instrument of language which he wielded was a 
fine blade, and he used it with temperate strength 
anda quiet reserve of power. It was a style 
clear-cut, restrained, and sometimes almost 
austere. The tone was never forced. Yet he 
could kindle into eloquent and glowing speech 
whenever the nature of the theme demanded such 
emotion. He was in the best sense an animu 
naturaliter Graeca. His writings would remain 
an abiding monument of a great scholar and a 
great humanist. In their harmonious complete- 
ness and perfection of form, in their critical exact- 
ness, and, above all, perhaps, in a certain 
penetrating quality of sympathetic interpretation 
they embodied the very spirit which was their 
ideal of classical culture, the spirit in which the 
members of the Classical Association hoped that 
the study of the classics, inspired by his example, 
might long continue to be pursued. 

The Report of the Council was then read by 
Professor SONNENSCHEIN. It recorded with regret 
the deaths of Dr. D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel, 
and Professor Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P., and the 
retirement of the Rey. Dr. Chase, President of 
(Queen’s College on his election to the see of Ely. 
Dr. Monro’s office had been temporarily filled by 
the co-optation of the Rey. Dr. C. Gore, Bishop of 
Birmingham. One hundred and fifty-three new 
members had joined the Association during the year 
and its numbers now stood at 1053. The proposals 
and reports of various Committees were to be 
submitted to the meeting. The Committee on 
Latin Pronunciation was not yet in a position to 
report ; but since its appointment there had been 
a marked increase of interest in the subject and a 
recent conference at Oxford of classical teachers at 
both Universities had materially advanced the 
solution of its problems. A new departure in the 
operations of the Council was the appointment of 
Local Correspondents to represent the Association 
andmake known its aimsin various places withinand 
without the United Kingdom. More than twenty 
such correspondents had now been appointed. A 
second local branch (Manchester having been the 
first) had been founded at Birmingham. The mem- 
bers of Council retiring under rule 11 were Prof. 
Conway, the Rev. Dr. Gow, the Rev. Dr. Nairn, 
Mrs. Strong and Mr. Warren, President of 
Magdalen. Attention was drawn to the consider- 


able inconvenience and expense involved by the 
collection of- annual subscriptions in arrear. 
Members were reminded that they could re- 
mit four subscriptions to the Treasurer by a 
single payment of £1, and that they could also pay 
the annual subscription by means of a standing 
order to their bankers, forms for this purpose 
being obtainable from the Treasurer (Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, West Hill Cottage, Harrow). Though 
the immediate urgency of a number of problems 
connected with the teaching of the Classics had of 
necessity given a predominantly educational 
character to the work of the Association during the 
year and to the programme submitted to the 
meeting, the Council had not lost sight of the fact 
that the aims of the Association covered a much 
wider field. But its range of activities was 
conditioned by the funds at its disposal and 
accordingly the Council urged upon members the 
desirability of making its existence and objects 
known to their friends. The report concluded 
with an acknowledgment of the services of Prof. 
Postgate, now retiring from the post of Secretary, 
and Prof. Butcher who had generously allowed 
the meetings of the Council and of the various 
Committees to be held at his house. The report 
was received and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes. 

The report of the Finance Committee of the 
Council was submitted by the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. 
Kenyon. It showed in round figures the receipts 
for 1905 to have been £230, and the expenditure 
£222, of which over £62 represented the cost of the 
volume of Proceedings. The Association also 
possessed, however, a balance of about £10 from 
1904, £25 from entrance fees, and £415 in life- 
subscriptions and subscriptions paid in advance, 
the greater part of which had been invested. The 
Association, therefore, while perfectly solvent, 
required increased support, if it was to extend its 
range of influence either by the issue of more 
publications or by holding more frequent meetings. 
The report was adopted. 

The following were then elected officers : 

President.—LORD CURZON. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. AsquitH, Sir R. H. 
Coturys, Sir R. B. Fryuay, Sir A. Gerxre, Mr. 
Justice Krnnepy, Mr. Justice Painitimors, Sir 
E. J. Poynter, Sir E. Maunpe TxHompson (all 
re-elected), and the BisHor or Brruincuam, Prof. 
R. Excis, the Earn or Hauspury and Prof. J. P. 
PostGaTE. 

New Members of Council.—The Rey. Canon G. C. 
Berti, Mr. C. Cooxson, The Rev. Dr HrApLam, 
Principal of King’s College, Sir F. Poxtock, 
Prof. Ruys Roperts, Mr. 8. E. Winsour (elected 
for two years in the place of the Bishop of Ely). 

Hon. Treasurer.—Dr. F. G. Kenyon (re-elected), 

Hon. Secretaries.—Prof. EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
re-elected, and Mr. Ernest Harrison, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The omission from the title of the Association of 
the words ‘of England and Wales,’ which the 
Council had already approved, was proposed by 
Prof. PosraatE who explained that the reasons for 
the limitation adopted at the inaugural meeting no 
lenger existed and that its retention was produc- 
tive of misapprehension and inconvenience. The 
Association had members in all parts of the world 
and was generally. known by the simple name of 
‘The Classical Association.” The motion was 
seconded by the Rev. Prof. Browne of the Royal 
University of Ireland who from the point of view 
of the teachers and friends of the Classics in Ireland 
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cordially welcomed the removal of the seeming 
restriction. In answer to a question the CHAIRMAN 
explained that the proposed change of title had 
been informally communicated to the The Classical 
Association of Scotland which raised no objection. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by Prof. R. 8S. Conway and 
seconded by the Rey. Dr. I. Grecory Smrrx that 
the Council be requested to prepare a memorial 
drawing attention to the injurious character of the 
present scheme of examinations for candidates for 
admission to the military colleges of Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. 

An amendment was moved by Dr. T. Ricz 
Houmes to the effect that the memorial should 
recommend the restoration of Latin to its place in 
the schedule of examinations as an obligatory 
subject. This was seconded by Mr. BreckwirH, 
but lost on a division. The original resolution 
was then put and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned to the Theatre, 
where Mr. D, G. Hocarru delivered an address on 
“The Nature Goddess in the Greek Lands,’ which 
was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Documents bearing on religion are the most in- 
teresting which the student of prehistoric civilisa- 
tion has to do with, because more surely than 
others they reveal the mind of a past race. But 
they are peculiarly open to arbitrary interpretation 
and must be treated with peculiar caution. Such 
caution, he claimed, had been used conspicuously 
in the case of the Mycenaean or ‘ Aegean’ cult 
documents found before the exploration of Crete. 
These while informing us of much, failed to show 
how the race personified its idea of Divinity in the 
iconic stage—the stage in which study of a pre- 
historic faith by the light of material documents 
must begin. He proceeded to sketch the general 
evolution of cult-ideas through the Natural An- 
iconic, the Artificial Aniconic, and Iconic stages, 
and to point out that these stages, though succes- 
sive, were not mutually exclusive, much, especially 
in the usages of ritual, surviving from one into and 
through another. 

Nature Cult and an Earth Goddess had long been 
suspected in the Early Aegean, but Knossos first 
gave us an indubitable representation of such a 
divinity,—the ‘Mountain Mother,’ shown amid 
surroundings which leave no question of her su- 
pernatural character. This was followed by several 
other pictorial and plastic representations of a 
Goddess, and by a much smaller number of repre- 
sentations of a young God. No other Divine form 
appeared. The early Cretans, therefore, in the 
iconic stage embodied their idea of Divinity pri- 
marily in the Feminine, 7.e. in a Nature or Earth 
Goddess, whose cult, wherever found, is inspired by 
certain common ideas. The similarity of the cult- 
accompaniments of the Cretan Goddess to those 
associated with the Nature Goddesses or Divine 
Pairs of other Levantine lands was then dwelt 
upon. But though akin to Semitic divinities, the 
Cretan are not to be derived from Semitic sources. 

It was shown to be probable, though evidence is 
meagre, that the same Divine Pair was acknow- 
ledged and even paramount in other parts of the 
Aegean,—a fact which, if proved, confirms the de- 
duction already drawn from the evidence of art 
products, that there was great social homogeneity 
throughout the area. 

The pre-existence of this paramount Goddess 
explains many puzzles and anomalies in classical 
Hellenic cults, and to a great extent dispenses 
with the need of appealing to the East for explana- 


tions. It was shown how strongly the belief, 
already stated by Mr. Farnell and others, that she 
stands behind Artemis, is confirmed by recent 
discoveries. She is equally to be discerned behind 
Aphrodite : and in the case of the latter, as in that 
of Artemis, we must be chary of regarding the 
grosser features of the cult as less ‘ Hellenic’ than 
the purer. Probably the mass of Greeks, the 
lower and peasant classes, always worshipped 
a great Mother in a practically monotheistic 
religion. The pantheism, with which we credit 
the Greeks, was partly the result of the Homeric 
eycle and always characteristic of a minority. 
Aristophanes, when he ridiculed the Olympians, 
was playing confidently to a gallery which had not 
begun to believe in them. 

In certain parts of greater Greece no one will 
question the continued dominance of the Nature 
Goddess right through the pagan period down to 
Christian times. Traces of her survive still in the 
cult of the Panaghia among Greek peasants ; and 
a curious instance of such local survival at Ephesus 
itself was quoted. There the ‘House of the 
Virgin’ is still an object of pilgrimage at the 
head of the glen of Ortygia, where Leto bore her 
child. 

‘The Son in the Aegean cult was probably less 
important than the Mother. In the later Greek 
nature-cults, e.g. in Anatolia, he was certainly so. 
In Semitic cults he has always bulked larger, but 
Crete was no Semitic land. There the Son, who 
suffered and was constantly born anew, was in the 
same subordinate position to the Goddess, in which, 
among simple peoples, man is always held to stand 
to woman in regard to the most important function 
of life, reproduction. 

In the evening a conversazione was held in King’s 
College. The Rev. Dr. Hnapiam, Principal of the 
College, and Mrs. HeapLAM supported by Lord 
Hauspury and the officers of the Association 
received the guests. The exhibitions included 
one of architectural models and drawings arranged 
by Prof. Exsny Smrru and one of photographs and 
casts of gems lent by the Hellenic Society and 
arranged by Mr. BakeR-PENoyRE. The leading 
Classical publishers exhibited their recent publica- 
tions. Mr. E. Mitts gave two short recitals on 
the Chapel organ. 

Prof. Ciirrorp Axipurr delivered a short 
address on ‘The Speaking of Latin.’ He pointed 
out the strangeness of the notion (whose oddity 
was concealed by its familiarity) that a language 
could thrive as a dumb thing in a book. The 
silence of Latin was a new thing. The elder 
among them could remember that men conversed 
in Latin and quoted it freely. A musician’s 
ability to obtain enjoyment from the mere reading 
of a score was derived from the practice of music 
for many a year. And the student’s knowledge 
of a language that he had spoken was very differ- 
ent from that derived from the simulacrum of a 
book. The stability of results for any part of the 
brain was directly proportioned to the length of 
its pedigree and to the importance of its function 
as a means of survival. This was why the activi- 
ties connected with the practice of speech had far 
more enduring vitality than those of its mere paper 
study which never brought the language home. 
Greek might always remain a scholar’s language: 
but Latin was a tongue that could be spoken and, 
if it was to survive, it must be spoken. 

Dr. A. W. VerRAtt read a paper on The Conver- 
sion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ Humenides in 
which he deftly analysed the dramatic situation 
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which revealed a moral impasse and suggested that 
in lines 886-888 


GAA’ ei wey ayvdy orl cor TetBovs c€Bas 
yAdoons euAs mclAryua kal OeAnrThptov, 
ov 8 oby wevots Gy: K.T.E. 


the break and evident incoherence was due to 
a necessary aposiopesis by the poet and not to 
an accidental omission by a copyist. Dr. 
HEADLAM in a brief speech expressed the thanks 
of the meeting to the lecturers. 

On Saturday the adoption of the report of the 
‘Investigations Committee’ was moved by Prof. 
E. A. GarpNER seconded by Prof. R. M. Burrows 
and carried unanimously. It recommended the 
publication of an Annual Account of the progress 
of Classical Studies in all branches confined to 
matters likely to be useful to classical teachers in 
schools. The volume, which should contain about 100 
pages, should be issued in the early autumn, and 
record the progress of the year ending in the 
preceding June. The editor (who ought, if 
possible, to be a schoolmaster) and the contributors 
should receive a small honorarium. 

The paper announced in the name of Mr. 
Aurrep Austin, Poet Laureate, on The practical 
Utility of a Classical Education was not read, 
as the writer, owing to a domestic bereavement, 
was unable to attend. 

The adoption of the report of the Committee 
upon the Spelling and Printing of Latin texts was 
moved by Prof. Posrcarn, seconded by Prof. 
Conway and carried unanimously. Its chief 
recommendations were :— 

“1. That in texts of Latin authors intended 
for the use of beginners the quantity of long 
vowels be marked, except in syllables where they 
would be also ‘ long by position.’ 

2. That when the sign of long quantity is 
used for the metrical length of a syllable, it be 
placed over the syllable and not over the vowel. 

3. That v and wu be continued in use to distinguish 
the two sounds of Latin w in books intended only 
for beginners, but that j be discontinued alto- 
gether. 

4. That it is desirable that a hand list of the 
words in which the natural length of a vowel in a 
syllable where it would be ‘long by position’ is 
definitely established, should be prepared and 
issued by the Association for the use of teachers. 

5. That a small pamphlet on Latin orthography 
be issued under the authority of the Association, 
containing a statement of the general principles 
which govern Latin orthography, together with 
alphabetical lists of words the spelling of which 
is fluctuating, and of words which are frequently 
misspelled in texts and editions of Latin authors. 

6. The orthography recominended for adoption 
in school texts to be that of the epoch of Quintilian, 
in so far as the spellings of that epoch can be 
ascertained,” 

It was proposed from the Chair and carried 
unanimously that the place and date of the next 
general meeting be left to the Council to deter- 
mine. 

The interim report of the Curricula Committee 
was then considered. It embodied two resolutions 
recommended for adoption by the Association : 
(1) That in the lower and middle forms of boys 
schools, whereas Latin should be taught with a 
view to the correct writing of the language, 
as well as to the intelligent reading of Latin 
authors, Greek should be taught only with a 
view to the intelligent reading of Greek authors. 
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(2) That the Association petitions the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to take into consideration 
the abolition of the separate grammar paper at 
Responsions and the Previous Examination respec- 
tively, and the substitution for it of an easy paper 
in unprepared translation. 

The first resolution was moved by Prof. 
SONNENSCHEIN. He explained that the Committee 
felt it desirable first to test the general feeling 
of the Association upon a fundamental point 
affecting the curricula. The resolution would not 
interfere with the practice of Greek composition 
by boys at the top of the school. The best boys 
would not lose in the long run by having shared 
with the average boys that kind of study of Greek 
which was directed to the reading rather than 
to the writing of the language. Many details of 
grammar which must be thoroughly known for 
writing Greek were unnecessary for reading it 
as the Greek writers gave them correctly. Canon 
Lyrren.ton (Head Master of Eton) seconded the 
resolution. He thought, however, that there 
would be difficulties in carrying it out from the 
necessity of providing separate instruction for 
scholars and non-scholars among the boys. This 
would be specially felt in the smaller schools, 
in the larger ones there could be differentiation 
from the first. Mr. Wricut Henprrson (Warden 
of Wadham) dwelt on the unsatisfactory results 
shown in Responsions and Moderations. Of 2000 
undergraduates that he had examined, about 
a third had succeeded, a third escaped disaster, 
and a third failed entirely. He thought that 
the dropping of grammar as proposed in the second 
resolution would do much to disarm the opponents 
of Compulsory Greek at the Universities. Mr. 
T. E. Pace did not think that the difficulty raised 
by Canon Lyttelton was so very serious and the 
Rey. W. C. Compron agreed with him. Prof. 
Conway proposed to amend the reference to Latin 
in the motion by making it run ‘ with a view to the 
mastery of the language for its own sake by practice 
in writing it and by other means.’ This was 
seconded by Prof. F. GRANGER. 

Amongst other speakers were Mr. Poonry, Mr. 
T. H. Warren (President of Magdalen College), 
Prof. P. Garpner, Prof. PostGaTr, who empha- 
sised the importance of the oral method in teaching 
Latin, Dr. Rousr, who dwelt on its advantages and, 
from his own experience, its practicability, Miss 
J. E. Harrison who described her experiences 
teaching Greek to beginners and the interest which 
could be awakened in them by the reading of 
choruses of Greek tragedy. The CHAIRMAN ex- 
pressed his warmest sympathy with the objects of 
the motion. It would be a great misfortune if 
Greek were entirely separated from the educated 
life of the community and became the sole property 
of specialists. The great moving force in 
literature which was still by no means exhausted 
was of Hellenic origin. The new spirit in which 
Greek was to be taught might mean deferring its 
study in school for a couple of years, but this 
would not be a disadvantage. Eventually on the 
motion of Dr. Mackatt, seconded by Prof. 
PostGate, and accepted by Prof. Conway and Prof. 
Sonnenschein, the words relating to Latin were 
omitted from the resolution, which was then 
carried with two dissentient votes. 

Mr. C. Cookson proposed the second resolution. 
He thought that the operation of the reform should 
be postponed for about two years in order to allow 
pass men to come up who had been educated under 
the new system. Otherwise it would be necessary 
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to start with a very low standard in unprepared 
Greek translation. Mr. L. Wurerry seconded the 
resolution. He thought that Cambridge might 
meet the Association more than half way. Other 
speakers were Mr. R. T. Etiiorr, who opposed the 
motion, the Rev. Dr. Gow, who supported it, not 
because he agreed with the criticisms that had 
been passed upon the educational value of grammar, 
but because he thought a knowledge of it was best 
tested by unprepared translation, and Mr. J. K. 


ForHERINGHAM. The motion was carried with one 
dissentient. 

It was agreed that subsequent reports of the 
Curricula committee should be made to the 
Association through the Council. 

A vote of thanks to the authorities of King’s 
College, including Prof. C. Flamstead Walters, 
Secretary of the Committee charged with making 
arrangements for the meeting, closed the pro- 
ceedings. 





VERSION. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


WE watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers, 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying while she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
Hoop. 


"Acbpare ti mvelovcay auvdpea 7 yredave TE 
TAvVUXLOL Veapry Talo emedepKopeHa, 

fio’ érepoppeme otepy’ ywpetro poyis mep 
aAnppuplor Cos 7Ka cahevdpeva: 


hboyyiy 8 Hyerépyy ovtws ExBeroce cir, 
, > #90) ©€ a » , ih: 20. 
Bipara 8 GS yuewv apoda ravrt exeXev, 
doelO’ jpsov oy pops ereddKapev avTy, 
@s Taprevoovtes Actava Tov P.dTov. 


TH pev ynbooivors jpiv d€éos eXris ExAcWe, 
7H de Baprvopevos Amid’ Exe d€os 
OyjoKev pev Keivyy dioodpel oppa Kabed0e, 
: y 
evxynAov 5 evdewv, eis TEAOS odp’ Gave: 


} yap 61’ bpbpos expAG" opBpovs Kpvepods Kat 
opixras 
oxrépuras éeraywv Huty ddupopevots, 
Syrore of kAjicoev 6rwras Motpa yadqvous, 
GAXov y' 7) Hptv oppov avictapevov. 
G. Dunn. 
Edinburgh. 





ARCH AE O1OGY- 


THRANITEH, ZUGITE, AND 
THALAMITE. 


Mr. A. B. Cook, in his recent article ‘ Tri- 
remes’ in this Review, does not accept the 
old view which I have lately put forward 
as to the meaning of the above terms, Viz., 
thranites astern, zugites amidships, thala- 
mites in the bows. I should like briefly to 
indicate how difficult it seems to me to be 


1 <The Greek Warship,’ J.H.S. vol. xxv. 1905, 
pp. 137 and 204. These remarks are supplemental 
to the analysis of the evidence there given, to 
which I refer once for all. 


for anyone who accepts the reconstruction of 
Messrs. Cook and Richardson (which I for 
one greatly admire as a workable arrange- 
ment, whether it be an Athenian trireme or 
not) to adhere to the orthodox meaning 
attached to these terms. My view really 
does not ‘presuppose that many of the most 
learned Greeks were wrong, whatever some 
of their modern interpreters may be.” 

2 One must sift one’s evidence reasonably ; if two 
statements conflict, one must go. (A clear instance 
in J.H.S. vol. xxv. 1905, p. 145, note 22, where 
one has to choose between Appian and Hesychius. ) 
Mr. Cook naturally does the same. For instance, 
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First, Pollux. After mentioning numerous 
sizes of warships, up to the cixoojpys and so 
forth, he proceeds to treat of them as a whole, 
as warships ; and when he says that there were 
three classes of rowers he refers to warships 
generally and not merely to triremes. To 
refer this statement to triremes only, as has 
been done by so many writers, is a curious 
example of the false perspective induced by 
too much Thucydides. The trireme was 
(speaking roughly) the ‘ship of the line > for 
about a century and a half (Salamis to Alex- 
ander) ; the quinquereme and the larger gal- 
leys for about three centuries (Alexander to 
Actium). That the latter period is half a 
blank to us is immaterial; it was not a blank 
to Pollux; looking back, Pollux would see 
the trireme somewhat as we see Drake’s ships, 
the quinquereme somewhat as we see Nelson’s. 
T do not abandon Pollux: I rely strongly 
on him. 

Pollux 1, 87 Oddapos ob of Gadrdpor epér- 
rovot. The thalamites sat then in some 
particular part of the ship. Mr. Cook’s 
‘thalamites’ do not. 

Polyaen. 5, 22,4. Diotimus, having landed 
part of his crews, made the remainder work 
now the thalamite, now the zugite, now the 
thranite oars,! to deceive the enemy on shore. 
If the thranites, ete, were squads, as I 
think, the enemy could easily see which set 
of oars moved. If the thranite oars, etc., 
were superposed banks of a substantial in- 
terval (orthodox theory), then (leaving out 
of account the practical difficulties of the 
maneuvre) the enemy might still see which 
bank was moving. But if the thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite oars were respectively 
merely every third oar of a level row (to an 
observer from outside the oars of Mr. Cook’s 
model would appear to leave the ship in a 
level row, particularly if she were a cata- 
phract), the enemy could never distinguish 
for a minute which set was being used (again 
omitting the practical difficulties). 

App. 0. c. 5, 107. Agrippa rams Pappias’ 
flagship? xara tiv éxwrida, ‘forward of the 


Eustathius says the thalamites are wader (bd) the 
thranites: Mr. Cook discards this as directly as I 
do; see his model. (Is it possible that 51é should 
mean ‘forward of,’ comparing Polyb. 16, 3, 67d tov 
@pavirny cxadudv, where ‘forward of’ would make 
far better sense than ‘under’?) Asa fact, I have 
discarded extremely little. 

1 ava wépos bt piv Tas Oadaplas, dre de Tas (vylas, 
bre de Tas Opaviribas KHmas avapepew. 

2 Of course not a trireme, at that date. It is 
worth noting that, even if this ship were only a 
quadrireme (as was, ¢.g., the Roman flagship at 
Side), the passage would be quite inconsistent with 
Dr. Assmann’s arrangement, which would make 
the top bank of a quadrireme also ‘thalamites.’ 


end of the outrigger,’ and tears her open ; 
the men in the towers are thrown out, the 
sea rushes in, and of the rowers the thala- 
mites are all killed (rdvres dreAjbOynoav), but 
the rest (oi érepor) burst the deck and swim 
out (é&evjxovro). If the thalamites sat 
forward, and the ship plunged, they would 
be the first to drown (so Weber). If they 
sat well below the others, they might still 
drown while the rest escaped, supposing the 
ship not to plunge but to settle (orthodox 
view). But there is no possible way in which 
a ship resembling Mr. Cook’s could sink 
without the outside row (his ‘thalamites ’) 
having at least as good a chance of escape as 
the others. 

C.I.A. vol. 2, part 2, 79], 1. 56.2 There 
is a simpler explanation of this than the one 
T suggested. I doubt now if it refers to 
shortening at all. Of a number of (dis- 
carded) thranite oars ‘the dokimastes passes 


10 as zugite’: that is, they were weak, too 


weak for the stern oars. I do not think it 
has anything to do with the question of the 
supposed greater length of the thranite 
oars. 

Arist. Mech. 4 (as I have shewn at 
length) can only be made to support the 
orthodox view on the assumption that the 
tholes were not arranged (as from stern to 
bow) in a straight line (or lines), but in a 
curved line (or lines) following the curve of 
the ship’s side. Quite apart from proof of 
the existence of an ‘outrigger,’ I think that 
any practical man would decline to consider 
such an assumption ; it is so obvious that 
equality of leverage throughout was a prime 
necessity in a Greek galley as much as in a 
mediaeval one. 

Supposing then that I am absolutely 
wrong as to the meaning of avw and kdérw 
(and any one who thinks this ought, I 
submit, to be prepared with some alternative 
explanation of Arr. Anab. 6, 5, 2, which 
one can treat seriously), there is still quite 
sufficient evidence to overrule the much- 
quoted statement in the scholion to Frogs 
1074 (on which Mr. Cook relies), on any 
canon of sound criticism.t Personally, of 
course, I believe this scholion to be quite 
correct: what I believe to be incorrect is 
the interpretation put on it by those who 
hold the orthodox theory. 

T should like to add a word as to the five 
Pollux 1, 87 anyhow clearly forbids Dr. Assmann’s 
arrangement. 

3 Qpavitidwy TovTwy amopalve: 6 SoKimwaoTHs Cu7yias A. 

4 There is an alternative, viz., to say that the 
writers of the second century a.p. did not know 


what they were talking about. But anyone saying 
this must never cite scholia. 
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points recently stated by Mr. Torr in this 
Review (vol. xix. p. 466); for two of them 
(Nos. 3 and 5) are not well founded. The 
Athenian lists do not shew that the Athen- 
ian triremes had 62 thranite, 54 zugite, and 
54 thalamite oars. They perhaps shew that, 
during the few years they cover, no trireme 
had more oars of each class; they do not 
shew that no trireme had less, or that all 
were in use at once. And the Acropolis 
relief and the Trajan’s column relief do not 
shew an arrangement im quincuncem, as 
anyone can see by looking at them. The 
quincunx is Mr. Torr’s own idea of what 
these reliefs ought to shew ; and no evidence 
for it exists, so far as I knew; for the 
monuments shewing ships of two rows are 
no more evidence for the existence of a ship 
of three rows than are men with two hands 
evidence for the existence of men with three. 
T have gone fully into the details of these 
monuments elsewhere ; but I should like to 
add one point as to the ‘trireme’ of Trajan’s 
column. I take it to be an axiom that we 
cannot say arbitrarily of a given monument 
that it is right on one point of fact and 
wrong on another, merely because it suits us 
to do so. Consequently, supposing this 
monument to have any bearing at all on the 
oarage of a trireme, it also shews a trireme 
to have been an open boat with eight rowers 
a side; which is absurd. It cannot there- 
fore be evidence for anything connected 
with a trireme. 

The fact is that the orthodox theory of 
three superposed tiers depends essentially, 
now as ever, on the one scholion, and on an 
interpretation of that scholion which (at 
best) cannot be shewn to be correct, and 
which, if it were correct, would merely 
render the scholion inconsistent with Pollux 
and other evidence; quite apart from the 
general question of the evidential value of 
these scholia, a value which now, I suppose, 
is at a greater discount than ever. 

What an Athenian trireme precisely was 
will probably never be known; but as I 
have been very glad to find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Cook as to the 
limits within which the arrangement of the 
oars must lie—limits which exclude the 
orthodox theory—I cannot help regretting 
that he has hampered himself with the 
orthodox view of the meaning of thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite, a view that appears 
to be a legacy from the time when some 
people thought that the trireme-problem 
could be solved as a thing by itself, without 
reference to the trireme’s place in the evolu- 
tion of the larger warships. Had the facts 


as to the larger warships always been borne 
in mind, we might not have seen a theory 
that involves a mathematical miracle gain 
such wide acceptance. 

W. W. Tarn. 


THE TEMPLES OF CASTOR AND OF 
CONCORD IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 


Tue present article embodies the results 
of investigations made in the Autumn of 
1905. The final publication must be de- 
ferred until some further excavations have 
taken place and careful measurements and 
drawings of the two temples have been made. 
T desire to record my obligation to Comm. 
Boni for assistance rendered in the investi- 
gation of the Castor Temple. 


Tur TEMPLE OF CASTOR. 


The current view concerning this temple 
is stated briefly by Chr. Hiilsen, The Roman 
Forum, Rome, 1906, pp. 151-154. There is 
a full treatment, with illustrations, by O. 
Richter, Jahrbuch des Instituts xiii. (1898), 
pp. 87-114, Pls. 6-9. The early opus quad- 
ratum is discussed by R. Delbriick, Das 
Capitolium von Signa, Rome, 1903, p. 22 ; 
Der Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde im 
Rom, Rome, 1903, p. 14.—I have observed 
that the Augustan core contains not only 
the opus quadratum of cappellaccio discussed 
by Delbriick, but also considerable remains 
from two other periods; there seem to be 
adequate grounds for assigning the cappel- 
laccio opus quadratum (period I.) to the 
original temple of 484 B.c., the remains of 
the next period (II.) to a restoration of per- 
haps two centuries later, and those of the 
third period (ITI.) to the restoration of 117 
p.c.; and I consider it possible to restore 
the ground-plan of the temple in its various 
periods, as far as its main lines are concerned, 
with a reasonable approach to certainty. 

The concrete core in its present form is 
generally acknowledged to date from the 
restoration of 6 a.p. Richter was inclined 
to assign the three marble columns and 
entablature to an assumed restoration under 
Hadrian ; others have assumed a restoration 
under Domitian. There is, however, no 
cogent reason for assuming a restoration 
later than Augustus; there are not enough 
dated examples of marble architecture in 

1 [T have already made a very brief preliminary 
statement in Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift for Jan. 27, 
1906 ; since writing it, my views have changed in 
several particulars. 
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Rome to enable one to distinguish with con- 
fidence, on stylistic grounds, between Augus- 
tan and Hadrianic work; and the remains 
of mosaic pavement in the cella, at a lower 
level than the bases of the columns, are, I 
believe, earlier than the Augustan period. 

T shall now describe and discuss the 
remains of the several periods, printing in 
italics the purely descriptive part, that the 
actual evidence may be readily distinguish- 
able from my interpretation of it. 


= 
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At point A, 2 or 3 courses are visible for 
a distance of 12 ft.? 

5 ft. from the N. extremity rises a wall of 
10 (viszble) courses, to a height of 2°60 m. ; 
one block is preserved in each course above 
course 3, except course 5, where 2 are pre- 
served.—This I consider the foundation for 
the steps and the front row of columns. 
When Temple II. was built, the same steps 
were retained. It seems probable that 


when Temple III. was built, most of the 
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Fic. I.—Tue Tempe or Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 


Temple I.—¥oundation walls, of opus 
quadratum of the friable gray-green tufa 
known as cappellaccio ; see Fig. I. 


1 The drawings accompanying this article were 
prepared under my direction by my friend Mr. 
Henry A. Boehm, of the American Academy in 
Rome; they are not based on actual measurements 
except in certain details, but in general give a 
correct idea of the relative size and position of the 
remains. The outlines of Castor IV. are traced 
from Tognetti’s drawings in the Jahrbuch for 1898, 
Pls. 8, 9. In referring to these plans I follow the 
customary convention and speak of the Castor 
temple as if facing N., and the Concord temple as 
if facing E. 


material was removed forward (some is 
visible at point F), to form part of the 
speaker's platform. 

At point B, 5 courses are visible, oy 2 
blocks each, headers and stretchers, ending 
evenly on both sides.—I consider this the 
foundation for the inner row of columns of 
the pronaos. When Temple II. was built, 
the upper part of the wall apparently was 
broken down, to furnish material for the 
front wall of the cella of II.; the concrete 


2 These distances are approximate when given in 
feet, but exact when given in metres. 
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of IT. was then laid on top of the remaining 
5 courses. 

At point C., Comm. Boni has exposed 5? 
courses, the upper 4 being on the same level 
as the 5 at point B ; there seem to be portions 
of one or two more courses half-emerging 
from the concrete higher wp.— consider 
this the foundation for the front wall of the 
cella ; the builders of II. apparently treated 
it in the same way as the foundation at 
point B; its other end is visible at point E 
(see below). 








(9) [ol fo 


there seems to be a corner here ; if so, it is 
formed by the foundation of the front wall 
of the cella meeting that of its E. wall, 
which being prolonged was the retaining- 
wall of the podium of the pronaos. 

At point F, there is much of this work 
visible.—My (hypothetical) explanation is 
given above. 

T have restored the ground-plan of Temple 
T. on plan I. ; the only doubtful points (to 
my mind) are, (1) whether the cella extended 
so far back (see above), and (2) whether the 
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fortions extant - 


a restoréd- HAB. 


' Fic. I.—Tur Tremere or Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 


At point D three courses are vistble through 
a hole inthe Augustan concrete which Comm. 
Boni has enlarged at my request.—I consider 
this the foundation for the back wall of the 
cella of Temple I. If so, Temple I. had a 
cella of Greek, rather than Etruscan, pro- 
portions. The possibility is not excluded, 
however, that this wall belongs to Temple 
II., in which case the back wall of I. may 
be disclosed by investigations nearer the 
middle of the Augustan cella. 

At point E, several blocks are visible. 
So far as I have been able to observe, 

1 Possibly 6—they are in part still covered by 
the later concrete. 


remains at point F do not perhaps after all 
date from before Temple III. The columns 
and entablature of the pronaos, with their 
wide intercolumniations, would have been of 
wood, and Etruscan rather than Greek in 
appearance. 

Temple II.—Concrete core of chips of 
friable tufa, especially cappellaccio ; no trace 
of red pozzolana,? travertine, marble, brick, 
or selce. The walls seem to have been 
similar to those of I., as in part the same 
walls did service for both temples. See 
Fig. II. 

2 Except where bits of the Augustan concrete 
seem to have adhered. 
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The concrete core is preserved at points a 
and b, for over two-thirds the entire length 
of both sides of the middle block of the 
Augustan core, and uniformly to the same 
height as the cappellaccio opus quadratum 
of I. at point A on plan I.1\—This was the 
core of the pronaos of Temple Il. We 
know its height, as well as that of Temple I. 
There seems also to be some concrete of this 
period at point c. Temple IT. had only one 
row of columns in the pronaos. I consider 
that the front wall of the cella (see above) 







i 
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Temple III.—Concrete core of chips of 
durable brown tufa, with very rarely chips 
of travertine ; practically no trace of marble 
or brick, and absolutely none of selce ; none of 
pozzolana, except at point y, where there is 
reason on other grounds to think that 
restorers of the time of Augustus have been 
at work ; foundations for front columns, of 
a hard, light-brown, volcanic stone, with 
facing of travertine slabs ; mosaic pavement 
of cella preserved at two points. See 
Fig. IIT. 
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Teneple IW Core and Colunans- 
JT, fortions éxtarnt- 
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restored: HAB.- 


Fie. I1].—Tue TemMpye oF Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 


was in practically the same position as that 
of Temple ITI. and that of Temple IV., and 
that, where possible, the exterior walls of 
the podium, as well as the front steps, of 
Temple I. continued to be used in Temple 
II. The E. wall of IT. was further out than 
that of I., since no remains of I. are visible 
on the E. side of the middle part of the 
Augustan core ; that the wall of I. at point 
E, Fig. I., should have been preserved, 
while its continuation to the N. was de- 
stroyed, must have been due to special cir- 
cumstances of which we have no knowledge. 


1 Except at the front, where it was broken down 
somewhat. 


The concrete core described above is found 
at points y and ¢. This was the filling 
under the door-way of the cella; the en- 
trance to the cella must have been here ; 
as the mosaic pavement at p and y is higher 
than the column-bases at 6, 1, x, A, one must 
assume a step or steps here. At points 8 and 
F(2)2—the filling under the cella; and at 
points $B and »—the filling under the 
pronaos. All this concrete at B, 6, F, and y 
as only 24 ft. thick from the outside ; it stops 


2 At F there is a mass of concrete quite distinct 
from the Augustan concrete, but with a larger 
proportion of travertine chips than elsewhere 
in II. 
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definitely at that distance. At the corners 
near y, bits of a stucco facing of this core 
are preserved, against which was lard the 
concrete of Temple IV. Temple III, then, 
must have had corridors or chambers of 
some sort inside the podium, like the early 
(as well as the later) Temple of Concord 
(concerning which see below). At point «, 
some concrete outside (S.) of the cappellaccro 
opus quadratum is visible ; this apparently 
belongs to Temple IIT. 

There is also some concrete apparently of 
this period at point a; in one place, a bit of 
stucco facing 1s preserved against which later 
concrete was laid.—Further excavation in 
the Augustan core is required here, before 
one can come to a decisive opinion as to the 
arrangement of the steps and the existence 
of a speaker’s platform.1 

At points 6, 1, x, there are three rect- 
angles, and at X part of the sheathing of a 
fourth; they are obviously the foundations 


necessary to date it as early as Ale, TEKoR 
since the pavement may have been relaid 
between that year and 6 a.p. No traces of 
the walls of Temple IiI. are visible. On 
plan IIL., I have restored the ground-plan as 
prostyle hexastyle; if however future in- 
vestigations should show that the steps 
extended as far as point a, we may be forced 
to consider Temple III. as peripteral octo- 
style—certainly not what one would have 
expected in the Rome of the second century 
B.C. 

Temple IV.—This temple was _ fully 
described and illustrated by Richter, zbid. ;# 
since that time the back part has been 
excavated, and numerous architectural frag- 
ments of marble have been found. Between 
y and $ (Fig. IIL.) is a rectangular mass, 
about 3 feet high, of concrete of this period, 
about 6 in. further E. than the concrete 
beneath ; it shows that the floor-level was 
raised in the rebuilding, and also that the 





Fic. IV.—THE TeMPLE oF Castor. 


The front part of the W. side; the periods of construction visible are indicated by numerals as belonging 
to Temple I., I1., IlI., or IV. 


for columns, and thew construction is de- 
scribed above. They are placed symmetri- 
cally with reference to the long axis of 
Temple III. 

At points » and v, there are portions of a 
mosaic pavement—cubes of palombino (a 
cream-coloured marble from Asia) well joined, 
patterns simple and large im black and 
white. This must have been the pavement 
of Temple III., as its height corresponds to 
the height of the core at other points, and 
to that of the column-bases of the pronaos, 
allowing for the greater height of the cella. 
The mosaic, on stylistic grounds, may well 
be pre-Augustan; of course it is not 


_} On the question of the platform, see Richter, 
ibid. pp. 107 ff. 

2 One of them measures 2°40 m. wide x 1°70 m. 
deep. 
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entrance to the cella, and accordingly the 
long axis, of Temple IV. were a trifle further 
E. than in Temple ITT. 

To sum up: we saw at the beginning that 
Temple IV. is Augustan; then Temple 
III. must be the temple of 117 Bc, 
and the material used in its construction 
accords with that date. Temple I., from its 
style of construction, is obviously very early 
and can hardly be other than the original 
structure of 484 B.c. Temple IT., then, is a 
rebuilding between 484 and 117 B.c. 

After the builders of Temple IT. moved 
the front wall of the cella forward and 
discarded the second row of columns in 
the pronaos, no changes of importance were 
made in the plan of cella and pronaos. The 

3 Travertine chips and red pozzolana are used 
very freely in the concrete. 
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axis was shifted slightly to the E. in Temple 
II., and again in Temple IV.; whether 
the orientation also was slightly changed, it 
would be interesting to determine. Temple 
III. was perhaps peripteral !, but more pro- 
bably the row of columns all round the cella 
was an innovation of the Augustan builders. 
These latter, in preparation for the laying of 
their massive tufa foundations, cut away the 
outside of the core which already existed : 
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that they would have had no object in dimin- 
ishing the size of the cella—in fact would 
have been prevented from so doing on relig- 
ious grounds. 


Tue TremMpPLE or Concorp. 


The ancient writers and inscriptions inform 
us of four buildings here—(1) the original 
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Fic. V.—THEr TEMPLE OF CoNcoRD. 


The remains of the various periods are indicated by I., II., III., and IV. as belonging to those respective 
periods; the letters a, b, c, etc., are added for the identification of the several points. 


that they did not destroy much of it is 
rendered quite certain by the consideration 


? It is rather hard to think of a platform in 
front, wider than the temple itself. 


temple, 366 B.c. ; (2) the restoration shortly 
after 121 B.c.; (3) that of 10 a.p. ; and (4) 
a later imperial restoration (cf. C.LILL. vi. 
89). I find four periods of construction 
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visible in the temple itself, the last three of 
which are to be identified with the last three 
attested buildings. 

The present form of the foundations is in all 
essentials of the Augustan period (II1.). It 
consists of the lower portions of the back (W.) 
part of the S. wall of the cella, and remains 
of the foundations of the rest of the S. wall, 
of part of the W. wall, and of part of 
the front wall of the cella—ezcellent opus 
quadratum of durable brown tufa, resembling 
in general the walls of the Augustan Castor 
temple; of two statue-bases inside the 
cella, built of tufa and travertine opus 
quadratum, with concrete also used for 
filling ; and the concrete core of the cella and 
pronaos, consisting, except where work of 
earlier periods has been incorporated, of 
chips of travertine and of durable brown 
tufa (with a very few marble chips), and a 
mortar made largely of red pozzolana earth. 
The sides of the temple were extended a 
trifle outwards, and the floor raised about a 
foot, in this restoration (see below). 

At a later period, the temple was restored, 
the restorers using a concrete made of chips 
of marble (freely used), bits of brick, etc., as 
well as tufa, and of red pozzolana earth. 
Work of this period is found in the filling at 
point IVa (Fig. V.), where the Augustan 
restorers had left a sort of corridor or 
chamber, covered over by Augustan con- 
crete ;! the upper part of this room was 
later filled in with concrete of period IV. 
The base at IVb. is late and presumably of 
the same restoration. It is itself bwzlt 
largely of bricks laid in red pozzolana 
mortar, is at present from 3 to 5 ft. high, ts 
faced with fairly thick bricks and includes 
two blocks of travertine taken from some 
other structure; and its back lies against 
the marble veneering of the walls of IIT. 
The base at the point [Vc also is late, and 
presumably of the same restoration. It is 
of concrete made of bits of durable brown 
tufa, and occasional brick-fragments, with 
red pozzolana earth freely used, and it is 
faced with rather thin bricks, with thick 
layers of mortar between them; it is at 
present 34 ft. high. It rests on some marble 
slabs of the pavement of III.—The wall at 
x seems to be mediaeval. 

So much for the imperial restorations ; we 
will now consider the remains of earlier 





periods incorporated in the temple of 
Tiberius. 
Period II.—At point Ila, just back 


(N.) of the EB. part of the S. wall of the 


_ 1 There was apparently another similar corridor 
in the N. part of the cella. 
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Augustan cella, is vistble, under the 
Augustan concrete filling, the lower part of a 
row of brown tufa blocks similar wm size 
and shape to the sperone blocks of the 
Tabularium. This must have been the 8. 
wall of the pre-Augustan cella, z.e. of the 
temple of Opimius. I consider that the 
concrete at IIb, W. of the modern road, was 
also restored at this period, as its material 
is distinctly different from that of pertod 
I.; the tufa chips are more durable, and 
the facing 1s of opus incertum of rather dark 
brown, not yellowish-brown tufa. No red 
pozzolana is used, no marble, travertine, etc. 
At point I[™. also this period is represented 
(see below). 

Period I.—A large part of the conerete 
core of the cella is of this period, characterized 
by the use of chips of soft local tufa (cap- 
pellaccio, and yellowish and brown varieties), 
faced by an opus mcertum of pyramids of 
yellowish tufja; no red pozzolana, no 
marble, no travertine, no brick or pottery 
fragments. 

At point Ia is visible a portion of the 
base-moulding of the S. side of the cella 
podium ; zt rzses im three steps and several 
curved surfaces, and im places seems to 
retain traces of a stucco facing. This was, I 
take it, near the corner of the cella in I. as 
in the later temple, and seems to have been 
somewhat remodelled at a period not far 
removed from that of the original con- 
struction. 

Running im between Ia and Ib ts a 
corridor faced with concrete of period I., and 
roofed with concrete of period III (IIIb). 

Concrete of period I.'1s found also at points 
Ic (N.E. corner of cella I.), Id and E. of IIe 
(podium of pronaos). It seems that when 
the wall at [Ile was to be laid, a hole for it 
was cut in the concrete of I. ; probably the 
previous walls at this point had been, in L., 
of concrete, not needing a special stone foun- 
dation, and, in II., of stone, but narrower 
than in ITT? 

Period I. is represented also at point Im 
(see below). 

The front of the concrete core of the temple 
(EZ. of the modern road) is entirely of period 
IIT., except at the S.E. corner, where five 
periods are visible. Three of them corre- 
spond to the periods I., IT., and ITI. already 
observed. The two others are characterised 


° I feel reasonably sure that the concrete is not 
laid against the tufa opus quadratum at this point, 
but that the latter was put in place in a hole cut 
for it in the concrete ; this is in part quite evident 
now, and in part we must wait for further excay- 
ations to make the state of things perfectly clear. 

G2 
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respectively by (a) travertine and marble 
Sragments in red pozzolana mortar, and (b) 
durable brown tufa chips in red pozzolana 
mortar. (a) is probably to be identified 
with period IV.; whether (b) is to be 
brought into connection with the mediaeval 
church of SS. Sergio e Bacco! I could not 
Bay, 

Ho sum up: It will be seen that the 
ground-plan of the temple was not modified 
or enlarged in the successive rebuildings to 
such an extent as has generally been 
assumed. As the outside of the podium of 
Temple I. was not of stone but of concrete, 
with mouldings also of concrete, probably 
covered over with stucco, we must conclude 
that the upper parts of the structure were 
inkeeping. One may think of wooden beams, 
and terra-cotta decorations also. The peculiar 
ground-plan—narrower pronaos and wider 
cella—seems due to the restorers of period 
II. The N. and 8. walls of the cella of TI. 
seem to be in line respectively with the 
point where the N.E. corner of the Tabula- 
rium must have been, and the point on its 
E. face where the smoothly-tooled surface 
ends. 

As to the dating of the four periods of 
the Temple of Concord: Temple IV. is a 
fairly late imperial restoration,? and the in- 
scription copied by the Pilgrim of Einsiedeln 
presumably was of the same period ; Temple 
IIT. is Augustan ; Temple IT., judging from 
the materials of construction, the restoration 
of the close of the IT. century B.c. ; and as 
it is very hard to think of the free use of 
concrete as early as 366 B.c., one must 
consider that Temple I. is a restoration 
earlier than 121 B.c. not mentioned in our 
authorities. 


A few words in conclusion : 

I have not ventured a precise statement as 
to the dates of Castor II. and Concord T., 
as there is no external evidence available, 
and our knowledge of Roman methods of 
construction in the V. and VI. centuries of 
the City is too limited to be of much 
assistance. The fact that the builders of 
Castor IT. apparently continued to use the 
cappellaccio steps, and some of the walls, of 
Castor I. creates perhaps a presumption that 
it was built at a date nearer 486 than 117 
B.c.; if this were so, one might consider 
Concord I. the original temple of Camillus. 
But since this involves the recognition of 
the employment of concrete in Rome almost 

' Cf. Hiilsen, Rim. Mitth. 1905, p. 28. 


2 Although the bases IVb and IVe are not 
necessarily of the same period. 


two centuries earlier than any well-dated 
instance, I prefer to reason simply that 
Castor IT. and Concord I. must have been 
built atleast half a century before Castor FIT. 
and Concord II.; it seems probable that 
they were constructed in the period between 
293 and 219 B.c. which was covered by the 
II. Decade of Livy, now lost. Even s0, 
these two buildings are probably the earliest 
known instances of Roman concrete ;* they 
belong to a period of Rome's history of 
which the monumental remains are few. 


ALBERT W. Van Buren. 
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WALDSTEIN’S ARGIVE HERAEUM. 


Phe Argwe Heraeum. By Cuartes Watp- 
sTEIN, Ph.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., sometime 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, University Reader in 
Classical Archaeology, ete., with the co- 
operation of G. H. Cast, H. F. pr Cou, 
T. W. Heermance, J. C. Hoppin, A. M. 
Lyruaor, R. Norron, R. B. RicHarpson, 
EK. L. Trrtoyn, H. 8. Wasxineron, and 
J. R. Wueeter. Vol. II. Terra Cotta 
Figurines, Terra Cotta Reliefs, Vases and 
Vase Fragments, Bronzes, Engraved 
Stones, Gems and Ivories, Coins, Egyptian 
or Greco-Egyptian objects. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin and Co. 
1905. 103 plates. Pp. xxix+389. $15. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS will be glad to welcome the 
second volume of this important publication, 
and to congratulate Dr. Waldstein on the 
end of his arduous task. It is indeed a 
great achievement, which although in some 
respects it has not fulfilled expectations, has 
thrown unexpected light on many dark 
places. When this site was chosen for ex- 
cayation, high hopes were entertained 
that some work might be found from the 
hand of the great sculptor who is associated 
with the temple in classical times. These 
hopes have not been fulfilled, or at least 
none of the sculptures which were found 
can be considered as on a level with the 
sculptor’s reputation. I do not disparage 
the beautiful head of Hera, which has 
received admiration which it justly de- 
serves; but it cannot be maintained that 

3 Cf. R. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, pp. 
44, 45. 
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this or any other of the finds is of the 
same interest as the Hermes of Praxiteles 
for example. The terra-cotta remains, how- 
eyer, are not only interesting in themselves, 
but lying as they did in an unbroken series 
which goes back to primitive times, they 
afford valuable criteria for criticizing other 
such finds, and imply a continuity of worship 
on this site which cannot be paralleled else- 
where. In attempting to give an account of 
this volume I feel that an apology is needed. 
No one probably, and certainly not the 
writer, can claim to be an expert on all the 
topics treated of in this volume. It is 
possible, however, for one who is not an 
expert to estimate the cogency of reasoning, 
and to examine the value of any deductions 
which may be drawn from the facts: and 
that is all I shall try to do, beyond describ- 
ing briefly in what these finds consist. 
Terra-cotta figurines occupy the first 
section of the book ; and these include both 
human (or divine) and animal shapes. It is 
first noteworthy that those which belong to 
the eighth century and later are compara- 
tively few. Even those of an advanced 
archaic type are few; and the great mass 
belongs to prehistoric times. None were 
found beneath the platform of the old 
temple. Those of the archaic and later 
periods were nearly all found near the 
second temple, and no prehistoric specimens 
within the large West Stoa: showing that 
the mass of the specimens belong to the pre- 
archaic period. Only selected specimens of 
the innumerable finds could be described in 
this book ; but they have all been classified, 
and typical examples taken. The human 
figures are classified by form: we give the 
editor’s titles. I. ‘Primitive Argive’ (122 
specimens) : lumps of clay, very rudely model- 
led, or rather pinched into shapes distantly 
recalling life. IT. “Tirynthian Argive’ (1961): 
seated figures, supported on two stumpy 
legs, or a rude chair, still with birdlike face, 
as at Tegea and Tiryns. III. ‘Mycenaean’ 
types, few in number (63), made of fine 
clay and differently ornamented. This class 
has little influence on succeeding types, and 
has the look of an intrusion into the series. 
They are always found with Mycenaean 
vases, and appear to be the work of men 
who were primarily vase-makers. IV. Two 
figures showing the ‘Geometric’ style ; also 
apparently an intrusion. V. ‘Advanced 
Argive ’ (409): the bird-face gives place to a 
human head, and is made in a mould. 
Nearly all these are seated ; the ornamenta- 
tion is elaborate, and there are traces of the 
potter’s wheel. VI. ‘ Figures under Oriental 


Influence’ (15): heraldic pairs of lions, 
winged female figures, Bes and the Sphinx. 
VIL. ‘Early Archaic’ (249) convention- 
alized figures, mould-made and hand-made, 
the series showing a gradual development of 
artistic skill. VIII. ‘Advanced Archaic’ 
(42), and IX. ‘Figures of Free Style’ (2). 
Animal figures number 715, and there are 
433 miscellaneous objects. The name ‘ Ar- 
give’ is given to certain of the above classes, 
because more than eighty-five per cent. of 
the figures belong to them; and although 
found elsewhere, they are elsewhere neither 
so numerous nor so continuous in their 
development. A peculiar ornament of the 
shoulder, once fancifully explained as flower- 
posies, now appears to represent the pin or 
brooch which fastened the Doric chiton. A 
development may be traced in these, as in 
the treatment of the hair and headdress. 
The interpretation of these figures is a 
difficult question, because the attributes are 
never distinctive in these early times. The 
same types of seated figure have been found 
here, at Tegea dedicated to Demeter, and at 
Athens to Athena. But it seems to be 
reasonable to hold that most of them repre- 
sent the goddess, whilst some are clearly 
human and probably therefore represent the 
worshipper. I have already argued (Greek 
Votive Offerings, p. 283) that the figures of 
the devotee are not meant for portraits, but 
rather as embodiments of some ritual act, 
or of some human act which has been 
prospered and for which thanksgiving is 
due; and TI see no reason to change this 
opinion. Instances which come under this 
head are the pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, musicians, and such like, and the 
woman kneading bread (No. 24): beyond 
question the mounted warrior (sixty-six found 
here) cannot represent the goddess, and may 
well represent thanksgiving for success or 
safety in war. It will be noted that here, 
as elsewhere, the goddess is not a specialist : 
she is prayed to and thanked for any service 
which her various worshippers may desire. 
I should regard also figures which hold a 
bird or a fruit as memorials of an offering of 
the object represented, not as being meant 
for Aphrodite or another divinity: for the 
dedication of the figure of one divinity to 
another is only found very late, unless the 
figure be dedicated for its intrinsic value, as 
a first fruit, or the like. The editor does 
not follow this canon of interpretation 
strictly, but here he follows a loose tra- 
ditional method, and he would probably 
allow that he has not considered the matter in 
all its bearings, but mainly from the artistic 
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point of view. The animals are of all sorts, 
including not only domestic animals and 
birds, but centaur, serpent, tortoise, and 
monkey. These I have also discussed in the 
book quoted above. Nothing here found 
invalidates the explanations which I have 
suggested, but nothing clears up the diffi- 
culties which have not been explained. 
Models of plates with cakes, models of beds 
or chairs, and loom-weights are amongst the 
miscellaneous objects. Several terra-cotta 
reliefs show winged (divine?) figures, a lion, 
and men in chariots. They are of doubtful 
use and meaning. 

We now come to the vases, the most con- 
siderable class of all the finds (filling 150 
baskets, computed to contain parts of no less 
than 50,000 vases), and in some respects the 
most important. Mr. Hoppin, who has 
charge of this section, explains with regret 
that he has not the space to describe the 
whole of the material, but only a selection ; 
and in all selections there is great risk ; it is 
indeed almost inevitable that any editor will 
pass by a good deal which other enquirers 
may look for. It is to be hoped that other 
students will be able at a later date to 
make an exhaustive study of the vases ; 
thus an independent judgment may be 
brought to bear on them. The vase frag- 
ments were hopelessly mixed up. No layers 
could be discerned, and often fragments of 
the same vase were found far apart. The 
vases cover the whole period of Greek 
ceramic art, some 2,000 years. About nine- 
tenths of them are held to be home-made, 
and they belong to the following types: 
Prehistoric, Mycenaean, Geometric, Argive, 
and ‘local’ types ‘which have no proto- 
types.’ The rest are of foreign make—Attic, 
Corinthian, Cyrenaean, Megarean, Roman. 
Mr. Hoppin, it will be seen, differs from the 
lines of classification laid down by Prof. 
Waldstein in the general introduction ; but 
agrees in the view that the ‘ proto-Corin- 
thian’ style is of several kinds, and probably 


Argive in origin. In _ themselves, the 
Heraeum vases are not interesting: their 


interest lies in their relation to the whole 
excavations, as for example, indicating a 
connexion between Argos and Aegina in the 
eighth century, where Phidon is placed, and 
later. Primitive pottery is rare: possibly 
because these are not the débris of a 
population which used them, but dedications 
at the shrine: this class is assigned to B.C. 
2500-2000 approximately. The Mycenaean 
vases suggest a modification of the classifica- 
tion usually followed ; and the absence of a 
class of pottery, at the same time when it is 


found at Mycenae, suggests that the vases 
found here were of local make. Quantities 
of Geometric fragments were found, of 
the same monotonous type as elsewhere, 
but no light is thrown on the origin of 
this style. Mr. Hoppin however holds 
to the theory that the Dorians over- 
threw the Mycenaean civilization and 
introduced this style. We need not linger 
over the analysis of the decoration of 
these two styles, but pass to the most 
characteristic class, called by Mr. Hoppin 
‘ Argive’ in preference to ‘ proto-Corinthian.’ 
The development traceable on this site, 
coupled with the fact that it is only found 
elsewhere in large quantities at Orchomenus 
and in Sicily, whence it is unlikely to have 
been imported under the circumstances, 
points to a local origin. The main principle 
of its ornamentation is linear. Very few 
inscriptions are found on the vases: they are 
mostly dedicatory, but we find also [xa }rédux| « 


‘and é|rédwxe 74 Mikw. 


The bronzes were found for the most part 
in the earlier strata, but the exact sources 
of the finds have not been recorded. 
They are classified according to subjects, 
since there is not enough evidence available 
to group them generally by their dates. 
The following classes are made: Statuettes ; 
Animals; Ornament or Toilet; Vessels ; 


Implements, Utensils, Structural Pieces ; 
and Materials. Very few of the first class 
remain. The animals are exceedingly 


numerous, and inelude all the common kinds 
—horse, deer, sheep, kine, with lion, mouse, 
serpent, and frog, aquatic and land birds, 
chiefly cocks. Perhaps archaeologists will now 
begin to realize that cocks were not only of- 
fered to Asclepios. There are immense num- 
bers of pins in many patterns, some with 
Geometric decorations, rings, and discs, of tri- 
pods, cauldrons, and other vases, some small 
wheels (about 0:15 or 0-14m.), cymbals, 
knives, and other small things. Perhaps the 
most characteristic finds are the spits or rods, 
which meet us in hundreds, and of all sizes, 
from tiny ones to huge things the size of a 
mountain gun. The editor has already 
reminded us of King Phidon’s dedication of 
rods after the invention of coins ; and if his 
veritable offering be not here, at least it is 
fair to assume that these represent the 
ancient medium of exchange. A similar ex- 
planation has been suggested for the wheels 
and other objects of use, but Argos gives 
no further light on this question. A certain 
number of bronzes bear inscriptions, mostly 
dedications; but one, of eleven lines, de- 
nounces a curse and confiscation against 
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offenders. It presents great difficulties, but 
as it has already been published and criti- 
cized there is no need to say more of it here 
(A.J.A. 1901, p. 159, Insc. Arg. 506). 

The engraved stones are nearly all steatite, 
and they have little of interest to offer. 
Mr. Norton, who edits them, believes them 
to be of local make. The few coins which 
were found are described by Mr. de Cou. 
The Egyptian objects all belong to the 
twenty-sixth and following dynasties, when 
Naukratis flourished. 

If we were called to sum up the results of 
this excavation, we should probably not be 
far wrong in laying greatest stress on the 
pottery. The continuous series of styles, 
from the dark ages before history begins to 
the classical period, when completely studied 
and analyzed, will afford evidence for the 
dating of pottery which is of the highest 
value. Hardly less important is the proof 
hereby given of the continuity of worship 
on this old site. Of the origin of Hera, 
and her first aspect, we know perhaps no 
more than we did; but we now have unmis- 
takable proof that one at least of the most 
ancient worships on Greek soil was given to 
a female divinity. A similar conclusion 
seems to be forced upon us by the discoveries 
in Crete. What the connexion may be of 
these goddesses with the matriarchy I do not 
pretend to say; it is a fair assumption, at 
least, that there was a connexion. I would 
not cast doubt on the antiquity of Pan 
and Poseidon, or the Old Man of the Sea; 
Pelasgian Zeus at Dodona has a respectable 
pedigree also. But the more is learnt of 
ancient religion, the more importance is 
assumed by the goddesses. 

W. H. D. Rowse. 


WALTERS’ ANCIENT POTTERY. 


History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, 
and foman. By H. B. Watrmrs, M.A., 
F.S.A. Based on the work of Samurn 
Brrcw. London: John Murray, 1905. Two 
Vols. Pp. xxxvi and 5044588. 300 IL 
lustrations, including 8 Coloured Plates. 
£3 3s. net. : 


Mr. Watters’ History of Ancient Pottery 
has been for long sorely needed, if not perhaps 
‘eagerly looked for. The second and last 
edition of Dr. Birch’s work appeared in 1873. 
Since then there has been an immense access 
of material, resulting, as will later appear, in 


a complete change in outlook and method. 
There has been also a vast output in special 
monographs, but, save for Rayet and Collig- 
non’s pleasant semi-popular book—now ne- 
cessarily out of date—no complete and 
ordered restatement. Hence to keep abreast 
with the subject has been difficult enough 
for the professed archaeologist, for the ordin- 
ary scholar simply impossible. He has been 
dimly and uncomfortably aware that Greek 
vase-paintings were being used not merely as 
beautiful (and sometimes exceedingly ugly 
and quite irrelevant) zlustrations of classical 
literature, but also as documents affecting, by 
way of ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Minoan’ contro- 
versy, even the ‘ Homeric question.’ For any 
compact and trustworthy statement in Eng- 
lish of the character and chronology of these 
documents he knew not where to turn. He 
knows now, and any further neglect is at his 
own peril. 

It is of the first importance that each de- 
partment of a study should hand over to the 
other departments in intelligible form the 
last results of its own specialism. For this 
service—a service in the main admirably 
rendered—we thank Mr. Walters. But he 
will pardon us if at the outset we, in asking 
a question, state a grievance. Why did he, 
by what persuasion of publisher or by what 
generous though mistaken loyalty, consent 
to pour his new wine into bottles even more 
obsolete than old? Why did he re-edit Dr. 
Birch’s admirable old pioneer book instead 
of making, as he was so well qualified to do, 
a new one of his own ?—a new one in which 
all the facts, technical, geographical, mytho- 
logical, should be arranged in the only way 
it is worth arranging them, in historical 
sequence. Those who want the gossip of the 
subject —the toropia as Herodotus would 
have understood it—all the lore of the dealer, 
the prices paid, the thefts of natives, the 
preposterous theories of Ialynski and Christie, 
could find it in Dr. Birch or his predecessors. 

Our appreciation of Mr. Walters’ historical 
section—where alone he allows himself a free 
hand—is so cordial that our criticism of the 
obsolete method he preserves is reluctant. 
On the main issue, the division of his book 
into sections — geographical, technical, his- 
torical, mythological—he himself, in the pre- 
face, anticipates and deprecates criticism. 
‘A certain amount of repetition in the various 
sections will, it is hoped, be pardoned on the 
ground that it was desirable to make each 
section as far as possible complete. But it 
is the very existence of these sections to 
which we take objection. It is not so much 
the repetition that is to be regretted, though 
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that in a book so costly and so bulky ts 
serious, but rather the fundamental defect 
in method which results in the severance of 
material which is only significant when seen 
in relation. The only sound basis for the 
study of vase-paintings is the historical 
method. Until historical order was estab- 
lished it was permissible, even useful, to 
group facts under such headings as geograph- 
ical distribution, mythology, technique, and 
the like; now it is simply confusing. We 
do not know where to look for what. To take 
one instance. In reading the book we noted 
with something like horror that in the dis- 
cussion of Boeotian vases (p. 288) no instance 
was given of the wonderful Boeotian stamped 
pithot of the Athens and Louvre Museums. 
A couple of hundred pages later (p. 496, 
Plate XLVII.) we find them, «credibile 
dictu, in a chapter headed White ground and 
later fabrics ! 

It is mythology that suffers worst in this 
traditional divorce from history. Again we 
say it most reluctantly, for the cause is in 
part a mistaken loyalty and modesty, the 
mythological section is almost wholly obsolete. 
The day is past for headings of this kind: 
‘The Olympian Deities,’ ‘Dionysos and Mis- 
cellaneous Deities.’ Who and what are ‘miscel- 
laneous deities,’ and why is Dionysos grouped 
with them? The mere headings of the chap- 
ters and the way in which the sentences more 
Dr. Birch are strung together is heartbreak- 
ing to the serious mythologist. ‘Nor must 
we omit to mention the Amazons.’ ‘We may 
conclude this section with an account of the 
monstrous creatures’; and worse and worse : 
‘the chthonian character of Dionysos brings 
us by a natural transition to the deities of 
the underworld.’ This is all part of the 
strange old tradition—dead, indeed, but, alas! 
not buried—of linking mythology into a 
connected chronological story, as though the 
vase-painters were ‘illustrating’ the well au- 
thenticated ‘lives’ of gods and heroes. 

Take e.g. Eros on vase-paintings. Does 
anyone want nowadays a list of legends ‘in 
which Love plays a part,’ or the inventory of 
those objects which he carries about in his 
unoccupied moments? If he does want such 
facts, are they not written in the official 
catalogues of museums? And all the time 
there are serious mythological problems forced 
on us by vase-paintings waiting to be 
answered, nay even waiting to be asked. 
Why does Eros, absent in black-figured vase- 
paintings, appear on early red-figured vases ? 
Why does the horse-shaped Medusa appear 
on the stamped Boeotian amphorae and no- 
where else? Why in the light of evidence 





of pillar cults from Crete does Odysseus ap- 
pear on an Eretrian lekythos, bound to a 
pillar in place of the mast of his ship? Why 
on ‘Ionian’ vases do Satyrs appear as horse- 
hoofed, elsewhere as human-footed? Why 
does the popularity of Herakles even at 
Athens precede that of Theseus? All these 
facts and questions Mr. Walters knows and 
sometimes notes, but he buries them in a 
running catalogue of the imsignificant. 

Of actual errors or omissions—which in 
the vast literature of the subject may and 
must occur to anyone—we may note a few. 
Mr. Walters repeats (vol. ii. p. 69) the old tra- 
ditional statement that the representation of 
‘Charon in his bark is confined to Attie white- 
lekythoi.’ Since the publication by Prof. Furt- 
wingler of the lovely black-figured eschara 
with Charon and his boat, the little ecdolon 
bending perforce on his oars, and the flight 
of piteous rejected souls, this statement no 
longer holds good. In discussing the Cyrene 
vase with the supposed ‘Prometheus’ men- 
tion might at least have been made of Dr. 
Rossbach’s suggestion that the ‘beardless 
Prometheus’ is really Otus. Otus means 
‘long-eared owl’ as well as ‘booby,’ and on 
the pillar of the punishment of Otus is 
perched an ‘Otus.’ Otus was the typical 
young giant-booby of antiquity. We miss 
also any reference in the discussion of ‘Cae- 
retan Hydrae’ to the significant analogy, 
noted by Mr. Six, between the altar of Bu- 
siris on the Herakies vase and the actual 
altar of Apollo at Didymoi. 

No one can be interested in all things, and 
obviously Mr. Walters cares little for myth- 
ology. We turn gladly to where his real 
strength lies, the section on the History of 
Greek Vase-Painting. This is the new wine, 
wonderfully new, still in inspiring ferment. 
The tale, a complex and difficult one, is well 
told; and as space and the impossibility of 
being intelligible without illustrations forbids 
detailed criticism, we may say at once that 
as to main issues we are in hearty agreement. 
We often wish that Mr. Walters were a 
shade less cautious, would tell us more of 
what his own personal view is instead of 
those of M. Pottier and Dr. Bohlau; but 
they are excellent authorities, and the atmos- 
phere of a great museum begets, and no doubt 
rightly, a cautious spirit. 


Briefly the story, a fascinating one, set 
before us is this. In Dr. Birch’s days we 
had for consideration black-figured and red- 
figured pottery, with a few ‘primitive’ vases 
considered almost negligeable because not 
understood. Once the ‘Etruscan’ fallacy 
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demolished, the black- and red-figured ware 
were seen to be mainly Athenian and Co- 
rinthian, and all efforts were focussed on 
their classification, chronology and interpre- 
tation, and their relation and non-relation to 
literature and the major arts. The interest 
was wholly classical. Chronology was in 
the main settled by the excavations on the 
Athenian Acropolis, its minuter details fixed 
in relation to signed vases. It was the period 
of such ‘epoch-making’ books as Robert's 
Bild und Lied, Wein’s Meistersignaturen, 
Hartwig’s Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, to 
say nothing of a host of monographs. 

The period of ‘classical’ interest was over- 
lapped and succeeded by the great wave of 
‘prehistoric’ discovery. When Troy and 
Mycenae came to light the neglected ‘primi- 
tive’ pottery was instantly seen to be ana- 
logous to ‘Mycenaean’ pottery. Furtwingler 
and Loeschke in their Mykenische Thonge- 
fiisse (1879) established for Mycenaean pot- 
tery a rough classification and chronology 
(15th-10th centuries B.c.) which has stood 
the test of time, but they regarded Argolis 
as the seat of its main factory. 

For about a couple of decades ‘ Mycenaean’ 
pottery remained unrelated to the earliest 
black-tigured pottery of classical times. All 
efforts in those days were directed towards 
relating ‘Mycenaean’ civilization to Homer, 
himself then a floating island in a prehistoric 
sea. At this point there seemed a real danger 
that prehistoric research, specially im ce- 
ramics, would be sundered from classical 
studies. The gulf between the two seemed 
to widen. Moreover, ‘Mycenaean’ vase frag- 
ments as then known were not of remarkable 
beauty, and lovers of beauty tended to look 
back regretfully in ceramics to the old 
classical days. 

The next and signal advance was the re- 
velation of a period known currently, if not 
quite happily, as ‘Minoan.! Dr. Arthur 
Evans has shown that in Crete, and Crete 
only, ‘Mycenaean’ pottery could establish an 
unbroken pedigree reaching back through 
the beautiful ‘palace’ and polychrome ‘Kam- 
ares’ ware to neolithic days. The familiar 
‘Mycenaean’ pottery begins in the second 
and reached its apex in the third ‘Minoan’ 
period. Relations are thus established back- 
wards: can they be established forwards ? 

' T feel to the full the force of Prof. Dérpfeld’s 
protest against the use of the term ‘ Minoan.’ The 
name of a person is not a good label for a period 
that covered many generations. But his suggestion 
that for ‘Minoan’ we should substitute ‘ Karian’ 
opens up questions too wide for discussion here ; 


see his ‘Kretische, Mykenische und Homerische 
Paliiste,’ Ath. Mitt. 1905, p. 295. 


Is the Greece of classical days in any way 
heir to ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘ Minoan’ civiliza- 
tion? to a civilization suddenly seen to be 
not primitive or barbarous, but accomplished, 
splendid, even beautiful ? 

We said advisedly the ‘beautiful’ palace 
and polychrome ‘Kamares’ ware. The pot- 
ters who made the delicate ‘ Kamares,’ who 
drew the lovely naturalistic crocuses and 
myrtle wreaths, and sea-weed and shells and 
rocks of the ‘palace’ ware, or the tangled 
sea-beasts of the Rhodian cylices, were artistic 
ancestors well worth tracing. The links, all 
clearly set forth by Mr. Walters, are after 
this fashion. 

That primitive civilization whose later mani- 
festations we all call ‘ Mycenaean, whose 
earlier phases Dr. Evans calls ‘ Minoan,’ 
Prof. Ridgeway ‘ Pelasgian,’ Herodotus, Thu- 
eydides, Dr. Kohler, Prof. Dérpfeld ‘ Karian,’ 
was conquered probably, consolidated cer- 
tainly, under Minos. He stands for island 
supremacy. His kingdom and cult and all 
the ‘Minoan’ and Mycenaean elements it em- 
bodied were shattered in Crete not earlier 
than 1500 p.c. It lived on dispersedly in 
many lands. In the west it suffered eclipse 
under invasions from the north. Its real 
refuge was on the coast of Asia Minor. Thus 
we have no break: ‘Mycenaean’ civilization 
lived on, ready at the contact of western colon- 
ization to become the thing we call ‘Ionian.’ 
This ‘Mycenaean’ survival is clearly seen 
for art in the Clazomenae sarcophagi, in 
the pottery of Naukratis, of Daphnae, in 
‘Samian’ or ‘Fikellura’ wares. The aquatic 
plants and animals with which King Alyattes 
decorates the silver cauldron he sends to 
Delphi are ‘ Mycenaean’ ; they are the direct 
descendants of the Cretan crocuses and sea- 
beasts. That this ‘Ionian,’ z.e. mixed My- 
cenaean and Oriental influence, reached 
Athens, we know from the evidence of ‘ proto- 
Attic’ and ‘Tyrrhenian’ pottery. The Athens 
of Solon and the tyrants was a melting-pot of 
influences out of which rose the severities of 
the black- and red-figured styles. It was not 
all gain. In the severe exclusive humanism 
of Attic fine-figured ware a whole wealth of 
decorative motive, of lovely naturalism from 
sea and land, has perished ; we see the weak- 
ness as well as the strength of ‘the best 
period.’ 

To every scholar who cares to know how 
the Athens to which he gives and owes his 
life was made, what of ‘Mycenaean’ and 
Oriental elements she chose, and what she to 
her great loss refused, we recommend Vol. I. 
Part IIT. pp. 234-464, as a basis of study in 
ceramics. lor the rest, will not Mr. Walters 
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give us, and give us soon, a shortened edition 
in one volume, at a quarter the price, keeping 
the essential, illustrating somewhat more 
freely from recent sources ; above all, shedding 
the obsolete? If time fails him, we must 
look for a compact scientific history of Greek 
vase-painting from another hand. 
Jane EH. Harrison. 


THE HUNTERIAN COIN 
CATALOGUE. 


(Sze C.R. XVI. 236 F.) 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 


Collection, University of Glasgow. Vol. 
III. By Grorcr Macponatp, M.A., LL.D. 


Maclehose : Glasgow, 1905. 4to. Pp. vi+ 
799; 40 collotype plates. £3 3s. 


Tue third and concluding volume of this 
great work is, to specialists, the most 
interesting of the three. It covers the whole 
of the grotind to which, according to the 
current geographical arrangement, the Greek 
numismatist proceeds after he has finished 
with Asia Minor. More than 100 pages are 
devoted to the series of Seleucid Kings, in 
which Hunter’s cabinet is so rich ; 160 to 
the comparatively tedious but still important 
issues of the mint of Alexandria. Contrary 
to the usual practice, but in accordance with 
a system that was recently proposed by a 
foreign numismatist, the coimages of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain are placed at the end 
instead of at the beginning of the whole 
series. This has the advantage of bringing 
Spain into juxtaposition with Northern 
Africa, with which it is numismatically in 
close connexion. It hardly however improves 
the position of Gaul and Britain, which 
ought to be connected with Macedon and 
Thrace vid the Rhine and Danube valleys. 
We have said that this volume is likely to 
be more interesting to specialists than its 
predecessors, because the experience which 
the author has been gathering throughout the 
preparation of the whole work here finds full 
expression. Most of the ground which he 
covered in Vols. I and II had been well 
worked over ; here he deals with some of the 
most difficult series and, thanks to the rich- 
ness of the material at his command, is able 
to throw new light on a good many unsolved 
problems. An unassuming but valuable 
contribution to knowledge is the step 
forward which he has taken in the classifi- 
cation of the bronze coinage of the Seleucidae. 


With certain points relating to the early 
Antiochi, he dealt at length in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, and his conclusions are 
embodied in this catalogue. Whether they 
are to be accepted or not, he has left things 
more advanced than they were before. In 
the case of the Ptolemies, on the other hand, 
he has been content to follow the arrange- 
ment recently proposed by Svoronos, We 
do not blame him ; for the mass of material 
brought together by the learned Greek is so 
enormous that we doubt if any one will have 
the courage to test his conclusions. The 
chronological plan adopted for the classifi- 
cation of the Alexandrian coinage serves to 
show that certain curious variations in the 
inscriptions, hitherto apparently meaningless, 
are at any rate intentional. A remarkable 
feature in the catalogue is the entire lack of 
any Bactrian coins. The North West 
Frontier at the end of the X VIIIth century 
was not yet a happy hunting-ground for the 
‘coin-dealer and the military amateur. For 
a similar reason the Glasgow Cabinet does 
not possess a single Persian gold darie. 

The future of Greek numismatics from the 
point of view of chronological classification 
now depends on the minute comparison of 
similar specimens with a view to tracing the 
identity of dies. Old collectors weeded out 
‘duplicates’; now museums should make a 
point of at least noting and procuring casts 
of them. Mr. Macdonald has been among 
the first in this country not merely to see 
the importance of this factor in the study, 
but to face boldly the tedious labour which 
it involves. Another small technical point 
which is being worked out with somewhat 
gratifying results is the relative position of 
the dies to each other in the process of 
striking. If this relative position is always 
the same, it shows that the dies were hinged 
together. Some mints employed hinged dies 
while others used them loose. Mr. Mac- 
donald has found this test of service in classi- 
fying certain Cyrenaic and Carthaginian 
coins. It is going to be of some value in 
chronological classification, for when at any 
given mint, such as Aradus, the date of the 
introduction of hinged dies can be fixed 
within a few years it becomes a point 
dappwi for the dating of the whole series of 
that mint. 

The plates which illustrate this volume 
show increasing efliciency on the part of the 
collotype workman. To the student of 
Greek art in the Hellenistic period, the fine 
series of Seleucid portraits will be of service. 
We must close our notice of this excellent 
piece of work with hearty congratulations to 
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everyone concerned in its production. It 
is sad that our congratulations must be 
tempered with regret for two things. Mr. 
James Stevenson, by whose liberality the 
work was made possible, has not lived to see 
its completion. And Mr. Macdonald, thanks 
to the sense of his value as a Civil Servant 
recently shown by the Scotch Education 
Office, will not be able to catalogue the 
Roman and British series, although we 
are glad to know that he remains honorary 
curator of the collection, and will by no 
means desert his numismatic studies. It is 
to be hoped that the University of Glasgow 
will find means and a man to continue his 
work in a way worthy of its inception. 
G. F. Hint. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Delos.—In the course of excavations in 
1905 a marble stelé was found in the Portico 
of Philip. It records the last part of a law 
regulating the importation and sale of wood 
and charcoal at a time when the island was 
still independent. A base found near the 
Portico supported, as is shown by the inscrip- 
tion, an ex voto dedicated to the gods of the 
island by the proconsul L. Cornelius Sulla. 
Another inscription comes from a monument 
erected by Antigonus Doson in commemora- 
tion of the battle of Sellasia. It seems 
to show that Antigonus had assumed lord- 
ship over the Cyclades. Important finds of 
Athenian tetradrachms, drachms, and hemi- 
drachms have been made. All bear the 
names of archons ranging in date from 
230-180 B.c. In process of clearing some 
ancient houses north of the theatre six 
statues of under life-size were discovered. 
They are in very bad condition, but appear 
to be of about the second or first century 
B.c., and may represent Apollo, Artemis, 
and Muses.! 

ASIA MINOR. 


Alabanda in Caria.—Excavations have 
recently been carried out on behalf of the 
Turkish Goyernment. The boundary wall 
of the town is well preserved in places and 
can still be followed in its general course. 
The remains of several buildings are visible. 
On the north, within the wall, is a rect- 
angular structure with four entrances at 
the front and one on either side. The facade 
recalls that of the Odeon of Termessus. 


1 Académie des Inscr. July-August, 1905. 


At the foot of the east hill les the theatre, 
a building probably of Hellenistic date, but 
reconstructed in Roman times. It bears a 
resemblance to the theatre at Magnesia on 
the Maeander. Upon a terrace on a hill to 
the west stands a hexastyle peripteral 
temple. Excavation shows that it is built 
of granite covered with stucco. <A base of 
a statue found here is inscribed. : 


ANOAAQNIOZEIATPOKAEIOYETOY- 
APTEMIAQ 
POYEYDPANTIAAMYOETHNMHTEPA 


Coins bearing the head of Apollo on the 
obverse and a lyre with the legend AAA- 
BANAEQN have come to light. Their 
date is about 280-260 B.c. The temple was 
perhaps dedicated to Apollo. To the south- 
west a fragment of a frieze has been dis- 
covered, representing a combat of Greeks 
and Amazons. It apparently belongs to a 
building of considerable extent.! 


FRANCE. 


Marsetlles.—Fragments of painted pottery 
of Ibero-Mycenaean type have recently 
been found in the neighbourhood, 

F. H. MarsHatt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. xxv. Part 2. 


1905. 


1. J. Wells: Some points as to the Chronology of 
the reign of Cleomenes I. 
W. W. Tarn: The Greek Warship. II. 
cut.) [With Appendix by Cecil Torr.] 
3. C. C. Edgar: On the Dating of the Fayum 
Portraits. (Plate and cut.) 
4. P. Gardner: The Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. 
(Nine cuts.) 
5. E. S. Forster: A Fragment of the dictum 
Diocletiant. 
6. E. N. Gardiner: Wrestling. II. 
7 
8 
9 


) 


(One 


(Two plates, 
twenty-six cuts.) 
. L. Dyer: Olympian Treasuries and Treasuries 
in general. (One cut.) 
. H. R. Hall: The Two Labyrinths. 
three cuts.) 
. F. W. G. Foat: Tsade and Sampi. 
Notices of Books. 
Rules, Proceedings, etc. 


(Plate, 


American Journal of Archaeology. ix. 
Part 3. 1905. 


1. A. Fossum: The Theatre at Sikyon. 
plates, three cuts.) 

Further excavations in 1898 brought to light 
remains of the paraskenia and the double gate- 
way of the west ramp and parodos, which 
necessitate alterations in the published plan. 
The date of the theatre must be not later than 


(Two 
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the middle of the fourth century, and there are 
remarkable resemblances to Epidauros. 
2. H. R. Hastings: A Bronze Age ‘Pocket’ from 
Avgo, Crete. (Plate, six cuts.) 

In 1903 a find was made of small objects, 
mostly bronze, including knives, tweezers, hooks, 
and rings; also beads, engraved gems, and seal- 
stones, one with a cult-scene, and so-called 
‘Palladia,’ all of the early part of the strictly 
‘ Mycenaean’ period. 

3. O. S. Tonks: A new Kalos-artist: Phrynos. 
(Five cuts.) 

Publishes fragments of a B.-F. Kylix at Boston 
signed by Phrynos, with female bust in outline. 
Similar fragments in the Brit. Mus. with 
SrpoiBos Kadds must also be by this artist. [Why 
does the author speak of Phrynos as ‘a new 
artist’? A cup by him was previously known. 
The article referred to in J.H.S. vol. xii. was 
by Munro and Tubbs, not by W. Wroth, as here 
stated. ] f 

4. D. M. Robinson: Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
from Sinope and Environs. 

Publishes nearly eighty new ones, noted in 
1903, with notes on others already published. 

5. Archaeological News (ed. H. N. Fowler). 


Jahrbuch des archaeologischen Instituts. 
xx. 1905. Heft 3. . 


1. E. Pfuhl: Subsidiary ornamentation of sepul- 
chral reliefs from Asia Minor. (Nine cuts.) 

Pfuhl continues his study of these reliefs, in 
particular of those with background of an 


architectural character. He maintains that in 

all cases the architectural details are copied 

from actual arrangements of cemeteries; thus 
an ornamental cornice signifies a shrine, a con- 
tinuous wall the wall of the cemetery. As 
most of the reliefs discussed have the Sepul- 
chral Banquet as their subject, it follows that 
this meal took place within the cemetery 
precincts. 

2. J. Six: Pausias. (Seven cuts.) 

Maintains that the painting on one of the 
lacunaria of the Nereid Monument in the Brit. 
Mus. recalls in style and subject what we know 
of Pausias’ paintings on ceilings; his date is un- 
certain but seems to be about 377-365; this 
accords with the date 374-362 to which the writer 
assigns the Nereid Monument. 

Anzeiger :— 

(1) Notes from old Greek sites (F. Koepp). 

(2) New discoveries in Northern Asia Minor 
(R. Leonhardt). 

(3) Exhibition of Locks and Keys. 

(4) Berlin Archaeological Society. 

(5) Proceedings of Anthropological Society. 

(6) Miscellaneous. 

(7) Bibliography. 

N.B.—With this part is distributed a copy of 
the Report on the progress of Romano-German 
investigation in 1904, whieh contains some valu- 
able articles, especially one by Dragendorff on 
Roman pottery. 

H. B. W. 





SUMMARIES 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1905. 

1 Nov. Denkmdler griechischer und riimischer 
Skulptur, herausg. von A. Furtwingler und H. L. 
Urlichs. 2 Aufl. (E. v. Mach), very favourable. 
H. Roscher, Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen 
Fristen und Wochen der altesten Griechen and Die 
Sieben- und Neunzahl im Kultus und Mythus der 
Griechen (W. Kroll). ‘Both works are of lasting 
value.’ R. Pohl, De Graecorum medicis publicis 
(J. Pagel), favourable. T. Sinko, De Romunorum 
viro bono (Fr. Cauer), favourable. N. G. Politis, 
MeAérat ep) Tov Biov Kal rhs yAaons Tov EAAYIKOD 
Aaov (A. Thumb). 

8 Noy. A. Taccone, Sophoclis Tragoediarum 
locos melicos descripsit, de antistrophica responsione 
disseruit (A. G.), unfavourable. Bellum A fricanum, 
herausg. von R. Schneider (Fr. Frohlich), very 
favourable. Ch. Lécrivain, Etudes sur Phistoire 
Auguste (A. Stein), favourable. F. Stahelin, Der 
iri der Germanen in die Geschichte (Fr. Mat- 
thias). 

15 Noy. H. Uhle, Bemerkungen zur Anakoluthie 
bei griechischen Schriftstellern, besonders bei Sopho- 
kles (H. G.), rather unfavourable. H. Francotte, 
Loi et Décret dans le droit public des Grecs (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. M. W. Helbig, Sur les attri- 
buts des Sabins (K. Regling), favourable. W. S. 
Gordis, The estimates of moral values expressed in 
Cicero’s letters (W. Sternkopf). ‘Shows great 
familiarity with the contents.’ A. W. Ahlberg, 
Studia de accentu latino (H. Draheim), favourable. 

22 Nov. H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forsch- 


OF PERIODICALS. 


ungen. 3. Reihe, Band II., Heft 2 (O. Meusel). 
O. Korner, Wesen und Wert der Homerischen Heil- 
kunde (R. Fuchs), favourable. C. Josephy, Hlektra 
von Sophokles. Eine Nachdichtung (H. Morsch). 
H. Schefezik, Der logische Aufbau der ersten phi- 
lippischen Rede des Demosthenes (H. D.), favourable. 
M. Rostowzew, Rémische Bleitesserae: ein Beitrag 
zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit (K. Regling). ‘A model performance.’ 
H. Grégoire, Saints Jumeaux et Dieux Cavaliers 
(J. Driseke). 

29 Nov. H. Michael, Die Heimat des Odysseus 
(W. Dorpfeld). I. J. Mansion, Les Gutturales 
Grecques (Bartholomae), favourable. Xenophon, 
De re equestri, rec. V. Tommasini (E. Pollack), 
favourable. A. G. Amatucci, L’eloquenza giudizi- 
aria a Roma prima di Catone (J. Tolkiehn), incon- 
clusive. R.S. Radford, The traditional word-order 
and the Latin accent—On the recession of the Latin 
accent—Studies in Latin accent and metric. (H. Dra- 
heim), favourable. A. Rainfurt, Zur Quellenkritik 
von Galens Protreptikos (G. Helmreich), favourable. 

6 Dec. Atti del Congresso internazionale di scienze 
storiche. II. Storia antica e filologia classica (J. 
Tolkiehn). H. Michael, Die Heimat des Odysseus 
(W. Dorpfeld). II. Does not accept Dorpfeld’s 
view. Cicero, Rede fiir den Dichter Archias, herausg. 
von H. Nohl. 3. Aufl. (H. Deiter). Vibulli carmina, 
ed. G. Némethy. Accedunt Sulpiciae elegidia (K. 
P. Schulze). Imitates Dissen too much. 

13 Dec. Chr. Harder, Homer, Hin Wegweiser 
zur ersten Einfiihrung in die Ilias und Odyssee 
(J. Sitzler), favourable. G. D. Zekides, Avopédécers 
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<ls “EAAnvas cuyypapeis. Tépos a’, tedxos a’ (8). 
M. Wisén, De scholiis rhetorices ad Herennium 
codice Holmiensi traditis. Accedunt annotationes in 
Ciceronis de inventione libros criticae codicis Corber- 
ensis nitentes collatione quae adiecta est (Ed. Strobel). 
Th. Gollnisch, Quaestiones elegiacae (K. P. Schulze). 
©A valuable contribution.’ Der rémische Limes in 
Osterreich. Weft V. and VI. (M. Ihm). Bericht 
des Vereins Carnuntum in Wien fiir 1902/03 (M. 
Thm). 

20 Dec. E. Sacchi, Brevi appunti sulla formazione 
dei poemi omerici (Chr. Harder), unfavourable. 
K. Hude, De formentlige Modsigelser mellem Hero- 
dot og Thukydid (Chr. Harder), favourable. W. 
Nietzold, Die Uberlieferung der Diadochengeschichte 
bis zur Schlacht von Ipsos (Fr. Reuss), favourable. 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum disputationum libri V. by 
T. W. Dougan. Vol. I. Books L., I. (O. Weissen- 
fels). ‘An edition of the most solid learning.’ 
Tacitus, eckl. von K. Nipperdey. I. Ann. I-VI. 
10, Aufl. von G. Andresen (Th. Opitz). N. Vulic, 
Antike Denkmiler in Serbien (M.1.). L. Schmidt, 
Geschichte der deutschen Stdémme bis zum Ausgang 
der Vilkerwanderung(M. Manitius), very favourable. 
B. Hussey, A handbook of Latin homonyms (H. 
Draheim), favourable. 

27 Dec. R. Agahd, Ergdnzung des Elementar- 
buches aus Homer and Attische Grammatik with 
reference to the previous book (J. Sitzler). The 
first is mentioned favourably but not the second. 
R. Menge, Troju und die Troas nach eigener An- 
schauunggeschildert. 2. Aufl. (Chr. Harder). ‘Much 
improved and to be recommended.’ E. Richter, 
Xenophon in derrémischen Literatur (W. Gemoll), 
favourable. Thesaurus linguae latinae epigraphicae, 
A dictionary of the Latin inscriptions by G. 
Olcott. I. 2 (M. I.). J. E. Sandys, Harvard 
Lectures of the Revival of Learning (O. Weissenfels). 
* Both thorough and interesting.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. xv. 9. 1905. 


J. Geffcken, Die altchristliche Apologetik. Its 
forerunners and progress, with constant reference 
to the views it had to meet. The works of the 
older Greek writers (e.g. Justin, Athenagoras) are 
treated with some detail, as also the position of 
Origenes’ opponent Celsus. Stress laid on the debt 
the genus owed to Oriental literary propaganda and 
the attack of Greek philosophers on existing views 
as to the gods, ete. A. Baldamus, Der Ursprung 
des Deutsch-franzisischen Krieges nach einer Dar- 
stellung Bismarcks. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: 
W. Schulze’s Zur Geschichte lateinischer Higenna- 
men is highly praised by W. Otto, who in a very 
full abstract gives from it a selection of interesting 
observations, such as, ¢.g., the fact that the names 
from Primius to Quartius, common in Gaul, are 
not, like those from Quintius to Decimius, genu- 
inely Italic. The custom of beginning to number 
sons from the birth of the fifth onwards is illus- 
trated by the series Quinctilis—December. 


1905. 


J. J. Hartman, De Ovidio poeta commentatio (from 
part 2). Emendations, etc., of Met. bee Oat Gr 
Vollgraff, Ad Antonini Liberalis ¢. 31. 4. Read 
Tay door (for wav bcov }) mAciaTov emedwxey Eis KaAXOS. 
Idem, AIONYZOZ BPAITHE. In the Delphic 
hymn-inscription (Bull. de corr. hell. 1895, 16-17) 
the letter before aia seems to be x rather than B. 
Read then «iccox]atra, and get rid of Weil’s mys- 
terious Bpard. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de 
jure Romano (from vol. xxxii). 92. Ad interdictum 


Mnemosyne. XXXiil. 4. 


quorum bonorum. M. L. Earle, De Livii praef. 3. 
Read meo-me for me-meo. P. H. Damsté, Ad Vel- 
leium Paterculum. Emendations, etc., with fre- 
quent reference to Ellis’ ed. J. v. L., Znpetov 
aiyparases. The symbol on p. 1 of the cod. Ven, 


Mare. of Aristophanes denotes its price (N N (Be 


voulcpara wévte). I. C. Vollgraff, Thucydidea (from 
part 1). Emendations, etc., of Bk. 6. 1-89. J. J. 
Hartman, De Aeneidis loco illo ubi Aeneas Helenae 
mortem minatur. IL. 567 sqq. Vergilian. M. L. 
Earle, Ad Herodotum. Emendation of the preface. — 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. lx. 4. 
1905. 

H. Usener, Sol invictus. Coins shew the pre- 
eminent position of this god from the time of 
Aurelian to that of Constantine. Under the latter 
a gradual change takes place—the turning point 
about 323. A resemblance between the old heathen 
god and the new one was suggested by such passages 
as Malachi 4. 2, and Sol’s ‘ birthday,’ Dec. 25, was 
adopted by the people as that of Christ. Official 
recognition began about 336, though no festival 
was connected with it till after 354 (and perhaps 
before 361). F. Solmsen, Die metrischen Wirkungen 
anlautender Consonanten-gruppen bei Homer und 
Hesiod. A short vowel at the end of a word pre- 
ceding a consonantal group must be long in arsis : 
in thesis it can be lengthened only in first, second, or 
fourth foot. E. Bickel, Die Schrift des Martinus 
von Bracara formula vitae honestae. The treatise 
de IV virtutibus ascribed by the MSS. to Martin or 
Seneca is really the former's, and should be styled 
Formula vitae honestae (with best MSS.). An ex- 
amination of it shews that along with Senecan 
style and philosophy it contains in matters of 
rhythm, vocabulary, and syntax unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the handiwork of Martin (or a similar 
writer). A study of Martin's treatment of Seneca’s 
De Tra in his own work of that name justifies us in 
assuming that here too he is giving an epitome of 
one of the philosopher’s books, conforming there- 
with in general arrangement. The Senecan work 
was probably a De Officiis. W. Kroll, Randbemerk- 
ungen (cont.). On Dirae, Ciris, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Manilius, etc. R. Hildebrandt, Analecta in Aetnam 
and S. Sudhaus, Zur Ueberlieferung des Gedichtes 
Aetna. Emendations. L. Radermacher, Zur Hades- 
mythologie. Among points treated is the Lamos 
episode in the Odyssey. JR. believes this king was 
originally a god, the double of Hades. G. Loeschcke, 
Das Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus. 1. G.’s work 
and its sources: Eusebius, a Greek version of 
Rufinus (ascribed to Gelasius of Caesarea), Theo- 
doret, Socrates, Johannes, Dalmatius. O. von 
Basiner, Nixi di und Verwandtes. Maintains, 
against Wissowa, the religious origin of the Capi- 
toline statues. They probably represented a god- 
dess of birth with supporting males on either side. 
P. Lehmann, Hine verschollene Priscianhandschrift. 
A. Brinkmann, Klassische Reminiscenzen. H.g. of 
Thue. 2. 35 ina Martyrium. Miscellen: F. Solm- 
sen, Philocomasium; E. Assmann, Zu Martialis 
4, 64 (read wirgineo liquore: cp. Ov. P. 1. 8. 38); 
H. Schickinger, Zu Caesar b. G. 7. 35. 4 (read 
coartatis quidem cohortibus). 





Hermathena. No. xxxi. 

On the xouuds in the Choephoroe, F. Blass. 
Metrical Prose in the Correspondence of Cicero, 
R. Y. Tyrrell. The Harly History of India, 
Edward Stanley Robertson. On the History of 
Sizarship in Trinity College, J. P. Mahaffy. T'wo 
Collections of Visitation Reports in the Library of 
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Trinity College, H. J. Lawlor. Further Notes on 
Coney’s Irish-English Dictionary, T. K. Abbott. 
Notes on Cicero ad Atticum II, J. S. Reid. On the 
Relation of the Macedonian to the Egyptian Calen- 
dar, J. Gilbart Smyly. On the Historia Augusta, 
Robinson Ellis. The Magnum Nomen, A. A. Burd. 
Navarino, J. B. Bury. Notes on the Ignatian 
Epistles, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock. Caithréim 
Conghail Cldiringhnigh, Edward Gwynn. Two 
Notes on the Divina Commedia, H. 8. Verschoyle. 
Further Notes on Longinus Mep) “Yous, Robinson 
Ellis. On the Method and Teaching of Elementary 
Geometry, Frederick Purser. The Deduction of 
Space from Time, R. A. P. Rogers. Letters of 
Henry Bradshaw on Irish Topography. Brian 
Merriman’s Midnight Court, F. W. O’Connor. 
Some Thoughts as to the Absolute, Alex. R. Eagar. 
The Latin Genitive in -ai, Charles Exon. Two 
Notes (Hom. H. Demet. 22-23, Eurip. Hippol. 
294-5), Ernest H. Alton. Reviews: Sharpley’s 
Peace of Aristophanes (W. J. M. 8.) ; Lindsay’s 


Text of Plautus I. (C. E.); Strachan’s Selections 
Jrom the Old Irish Glosses, and Old Irish Para- 
digms; Gifford’s Huthydemus of Plato; A. E. 
Clark’s The Vetus Cluniacensis of Poggio; E. 1. 
Harris’ J'ragedies of Seneca; F. X. Burger’s 
Minucius Felix und Seneca; Wordsworth’s and 
White’s Actus Apostotorum Latine, sec. ed. Sancti 
Hieronymi. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvi. 


No. 3. 


The Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters 
of Style, G. L. Hendrickson. A Harvard Manu- 
script of Ovid, Palladius, and Tacitus, E. K. Rand. 
Reviews, etc.: Heinze’s Virgils Epische Technik, 
G. J. Laing ; Harris’ Tragedies of Seneca, Charles 
G. Osgood, Jr. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief 
Mention: the Editor, W. A. H., G. L. H., and 
K. F. 8S. Correspondence: Platner’s J'opography 
and Monuments of Ancient Rome, S. B. Platner 
and Charles Knapp. Recent Publications, ete. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Hecerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
* v2 i 
stated to be separately published, 


Allinson (F. G.), see Lucian. 

Altmann (Walter) Die romischen Grabaltare der 
Kaiserzeit. 11’x8’. Pp. 306 mit 208 Abb. im 
Text und 2 Heliograviiren. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1905. M. 18. 

Archer-Hind (R. D.) Translations into Greek 
Verse and Prose. 8’ x53”. Pp. vili+244. Cam- 
bridge, University Press. 1905. 6s. 

Aristophanes. Aristophanis Pax: cum _prolego- 
menis et commentariis edidit J. van Leeuwen. 
93’ x6)”. Pp. xii+202. Lugduni Batavorum 
apud A. W. Sijthoff. 1906. M. 5. 

—— See also Herwerden (H. van). 

Brock (Margaret), see Cicero. 

Bucolict Graeci; rec. et emen. U. de Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxoniensis). 
7k’x 5". Pp. xvi+text (not paged). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. paper, 3s. cloth. 

Burnam (John M.) Glossemata de Prudentio, edited 
from the Paris and Vatican manuscripts by J. 
M. B. (University Studies published by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Series II. Vol. I., No. 4, 
Nov.—Dec. 1905.). 9” x6". Pp. 102. University 
Press, Burnet Works, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 

Caesar in Britain (J. F. Dobson) Edited with 
introduction and vocabulary by J. F. D. (Arnold’s 
Latin Series). 6%’x43%". Pp. 64. London, 
Edward Arnold. 8d. 

Carnuth (Otto), see Xenophon. 

Carter (Jesse Benedict) The Religion of Numa 
and other essays on the religion of ancient Rome. 
8’ 53”. Pp. x+190. London, Macmillan & Co, 
1906. 3s. 6d. net. 

Champault (Philippe) Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie d’aprés lOdyssée. Etude géographique 
historique et sociale par une méthode nouvelle. 


8” x 5}”. Pp. 602. Paris, E. Leroux. 1906. 
Fr. 6. 

Cicero. Brock (Margaret) Cicero pro Archia. 
Edited with introduction and vocabulary by 
M. B. (Arnold's Latin Series). 64” x 44". 
Pp. 64. 8d. 

— Clark (A. C.) M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes 


recog. brevique adnotatione critica instruxit A. 

C. C. (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxoniensis). 74" x 5”. 

Pp. xiv+ text (not paged). Oxford, Clarendon 

Press. Paper 2s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 

Halm (Karl) Ciceros Ausgewahlte Reden 
erklirt von K. H. Band VI. 8te. umgearbeitete 
Auflage besorgt von G. Laubmann (Sammlung 
Griechischer und Lateinischer Schriftsteller mit 
deutschen Anmerkungen beg. von M. Haupt und 
H. Sauppe). 8x5". Pp. 138. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1905. M. 1.20. 

Cincinnati, University Studies published by the 
University of C.. see Burnam (J. M.) 

Clark (A. C.), see Cicero. 

Colin (G.) Le Culte d’Apollon Pythien 4 Athénes 
(Bibl. des Ecoles Francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 





Fasc. 93). 932” x 6}’. Pp. 178 avec 39 gravures 
et deux planches hors texte. Paris, Albert 
Fontemoing. 1905. Fr. 10 


— Rome et la Gréce de 200 4 146 avant J. C. 
(Bibl. des Ecoles Francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 
Fase. 94). 93” 61”. Pp. 684. Paris, Albert 
Fontemoing. 1905. F. 16 

Conybeare (F. C.), see Septuagint. 

Dignan (Frank W.) The Idle Actor in Aeschylus 
(Chicago University Degree Dissertation). 94" x 62". 
Pp. 43. Chicago, University Press. 1905. 
50 cents net. 

Dobson (J. F.), see Caesar. 
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Fick (August)  Vorgriechische Ortsnamen als 
Quelle fiir die vorgriechische Griechenlande 
verwertet von A. F. 94”x6" Pp. vili+174. 
@ottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1905. 
M. 5. 

Foucart (Paul) Sénatus-consulta de Thisbe (170) 
par M. P. F., Membre de l'Institut (Batrait des 
Mémoires del? Académie des Inscriptiones et|Belles- 
Lettres t. xaavii. (2° partie)). 11"x9". Pp. 42. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck Fr. 2. 

Halm (Karl), see Cicero. ‘ 

Hartmann (J. J.) De Ovidio Poeta commentatio. 
94’x 6". Pp. 160. Leiden, E. J. Brill. 1909. 
M. 3. 

Haizidakis (Georgios N.) Die Sprachfrage in 
Griechenland. 10’x7”. Pp. 144. Athens, 
Karl Beck. 1905. Drachm. 1.50. 

Heinze (Richard), see Horatius Flaccus. 

Hense (O), see Musonius Rufus. 

Herwerden (Henricus van). Vindiciae Aristo- 
phaneae. 10’x 6)”. Pp. viii+124. Lugduni 
Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 1906. M. 3. 50. 

Horace, see Staedler (Karl). 

Horatius Flaccus. Kiessling (Adolf) Q. Horatius 
Flaccus erklart von A. K. Zweiter Teil : Satiren. 
Dritte Auflage besorgt von Richard Heinze. 
8’ x52”. Pp. xxxii+284. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1906. M. 2.80. 

Jacobs (Emil), see Zangemeister (Kar!). 

Kalbfletsch (K.) und Schéne (H.) Griechische 
Papyri Medizinischen und Naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Inhalts (Berliner Klassikertexte. Heft 


II). 104” 7}’. Pp. 40 mit 9 Lichtdruck- 
tafeln. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1905. M. 5. 


Kiessling (Adolf), see Horatius Flaccus. 
Krumbacher (K.), see Wilamowitz-Moellendor ff. 
Laubmann (G.), see Cicero. 

Leeuwen (J. van L.), see Aristophanes. 

Leo (Fr.), see Wilamowitz- Moellendor ff: 

Lucian. Selected writings. Edited by F. G. 
Allinson. 8”x6". Pp. xliit+265. Boston and 
London, Ginn & Co. 1906. 6s. 6d. 

Macdonald (George) Coin types, their origin and 
development: being the Rhind Lectures for 
1904. 94”x6". Pp. x+276. Glasgow, James 
Maclehose & Sons. 1905. 10s. net. 

Mayr (Albert) Aus den phonikischen Nekropolen 
von Malta (Separat-Abdruck aus den Sitzungs- 
berichten der philos-philol. und der histor. Klasse 
der Kgl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
1905. Heft III.). 9’x53%". Pp. 465-509. 
(4 Taf.) Miinchen, In Kommission des G. 
Franz’schen Verlage. 1905. 

Meier (Rudolph) De Heronis Aetate (Dissertatio 
inauguralis). 9x6". Pp. 46. Lipsiae, Typis 
Roberti Noske Bornensis. 1905. 

Mélanges Nicole Mémoires de philologie clas- 
sique et d’ archéologie offerts 4 Jules Nicole 
professeur 4 Université de Genéve a l’occasion 
du xxx® anniversaire de son professorat avec 
un portrait 19 vignettes et 20 planches. 10” x 
63’. Pp. 671. Genéve, Imprimerie W. Kiindig 
et fils. 1905. Fr. 30, post free. 

Mommsen (Theodor) Gesammelte Schriften von 


T. M. Zweiter Band. Juristische Schriften. 
Zweiter Band. 94” 6%’. Pp. viii+460. Ber- 
lin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1905. 


M. 12. See also Zangemeister. 

Musonius (Rufus). Hense (O.) C. Musonii Rufi 
reliquiae : edidit O.H. (Bibl. Script. Graec. et 
Rom. Teub.). 74’ x 43’. Pp. xxxvi+148. Leip- 
zig, B.G. Teubner. 1905. M. 3.20. 

Newberry (Perey E.) University of Liverpool. 


Institute of Archaeology. Egyptian Anti- 
quities. Scarabs. An introduction to~ the 
study of Egyptian seals and signet-rings. 10}" x 
64". Pp. xvit+218. 44 plates and 116 illustra- 
tions in the text. London, Archibald Constable 
and Co. 1906. 18s. net. 
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THE DOLONEIA ONCE MORE. 


Tue view that the Doloneiais a burlesque, 
or conscious parody of the Epic style, ex- 
pressed in my paper on ‘The Place of the 
Doloneia in Epic Poetry’ (Cl. Rev. May 1905) 
has called forth a vigorous and characteris- 
tic protest from Mr. Andrew Lang (Cl. Fev. 
Dec. 1905). That Mr. Lang’s touch is light 
and his opinions decided, goes without 
saying: but I own that I am still un- 
convinced. 

Mr. Lang’s view of the date of the book 
is not quite clear to me. He speaks of 
the author as an ‘early poet’ and seems 
to argue against the view of the book as 
‘late.’ But as he leaves, as he says, the 
lateness of the language to philologists, I sup- 
pose he is prepared to abide by their ver- 
dict. The verdict is unequivocal. It is 
summed up in Dr. Leaf’s Introduction to 
the book (Iliad i®. p. 424), where the linguis- 
tic and other evidence combined is held to 
point to a date for its composition as late 
as the second half of the seventh century. 
Dr. Leaf is not alone in his opinion: 
Robert (Studien zur Ilas, p. 574) places it 
before 600 B.c. and most modern philologists 
seem to be of the same way of thinking. 
However, the impression that Mr. Lang 
gives is that he regards the precise date as a 
matter of (on the whole) comparative in- 
difference. It seems to me on the contrary 
that the date is a very vital matter from the 
point of view of the interpretation. To 
suppose the book to be early work and yet 
regard it as an effort of conscious humour 
employing the ‘grand style’ as a foil for the 
triviality of the incidents is not, to my mind 
at least, a very possible position. But if the 
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book be late, coming after the Indian 
summer of the Epos, when political and 
social changes alike were beginning to make 
their mark in literature, when the rise of 
much in thought and action that would 
have seemed strange to the heroes for whom 
the earliest lays were sung craved expression 
and found the epic style too cumbrous and 
antique, it would not be so impossible for 
some one to conceive the idea of composing 
a poem in which the humour of the actual 
situation is heightened by the inappropriate- 
ness of the style and the contrast with the 
well known incidents and characters of the 
Epic. That such a tendency found expres- 
sion in the sphere of Homeric Theology has 
been successfully shown by Nestle (Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das Cl. Alt. xv. 3 (1905) ; 
and one can detect, I think, in more than 
one passage in books usually classed as 
‘late’ a distinct strain upon the epic powers 
of expression, a bursting of the old bottles of 
the Hofdichtung. Were the probable (or 
possible) date of the book to fall within the 
‘heroic’ age I should certainly share Mr. 
Lang’s scorn for the ‘higher critics’ who 
fail ‘to put themselves dans la peaw of the 
original audience’ by considering the book a 
burlesque ; but with the very low date to 
which it must be assigned the objection loses 
something of its relevance. 

Mr. Lang professes himself unable to 
understand ‘how the devil’ such a book got 
into the Iliad. One might retort by de- 
manding similar satisfaction as to the 
method by which the Hymn to Hermes has 
been set complacently in the collection of 
Homeric Hymns. There is a strong analogy 
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between it and the Doloneia: and one sup- 
poses that the audience who relished the one 
can have had few qualms about the other. 
But, conjectures apart, that the book did 
stand originally apart from the main corpus 
of the Iliad is the definite statement of 
Schol. T. gaol riv paywdiav tf’ “Opnpov idia 
TeTaxOar Kal py Elvar jeepos THS “IAuddos, td de 
Tlecwcrparov tetaxbar cis tiv motyow. The 
Scholiast or his authority saw no impossibil- 
ity in a book being added to the Iliad. 
He says it was done by Peisistratus. I 
gather that Mr. Lang does not believe, any 
more than most of us, in ‘ Peisistratus and 
his editorial committee.’ But that some- 
body somewhere did at some time do the 
work attributed to him by the legend is 
certain. Mr. Lang finds this too ‘vague’: 
perhaps we must be content to be vague on 
matters where no direct evidence is possible ; 
but we do not need to be so vague on this 
point as to deserve to be called ‘hopelessly 
futile.’ 
Homeric poems took their definite shape at 
Athens. We need not assume that ecumenic- 
al councils sat to review the claims of the 
Antilegomena. A process of natural selec- 
tion had been going on: the stream of epic 
had run dry: the rhapsodists found a demand 
for certain episodes and not for others, 
and the latter gradually passed out of the 
list that were left in the running ‘in the 
straight.’ The former were not as yet num- 
bered among the Homologoumena but they 
were popular and often called for. Among 
these one feels little doubt was the Doloneia. 
Would a burlesque be ruled out of court in 
the city that was to produce the Ranae? 
When the epic was no longer the only poetry 
and what there was of it had to justify its 
existence in competition, a book like the 
Doloneia would not fail of its weleome—at 
Athens. One feels less certain of its fate 
had we to depend upon Lycurgus’ ‘com- 
plete copy’ among the Spartans. Did 
Lycurgus, we wonder, allow the inclusion 
of the cajoling of the ‘ uxorious king’ in the 
Atos ararn ? 

Mr. Lang sees nothing ‘suspicious’ in the 
poet’s choice of ‘unhackneyed novelties’ for 
his subject. Not in the choice, perhaps ; but 
the use he makes of them is another matter. 
Agamemnon ‘tears out his hair by the roots’ 
in his terror. The companions of Odysseus 
do the same, though nothing, to be sure, is 
said about ‘the roots.’ But then Odysseus’ 
fellows were no heroes, while Agamemnon 
was supposed to be a warrior-king. If bur- 
lesque be, in Addison’s words, to describe 
‘great persons acting and speaking like the 


It is reasonably probable that the: 


basest among the people’ we have here bur- 
lesque to the life. Mr. Lang reminds us of 
Napoleon shooting at a dog at Leipzig in a 
moment of terror and throwing the pistol at 
it when he had missed. No doubt heroes will 
have their nervous moments. But I cannot 
help thinking that some glimmer of light 
might be thrown on the Doloneia, had some 
court poet introduced this ‘unhackneyed 
novelty’ into an ode and read it before Na- 
poleon. The motley dress of the characters 
is, according to Mr, Lang, the natural result 
of their being in a ‘funk.’ No doubt: but 
the poet, if he were serious, might have exer- 
cised a little judgment. Napoleon, Murat, 
and the General Staff in striped pyjamas and 
the only weapons either of offence or defence 
among the company being a sword carried by 
one and a cavalry cuirass by another might 
not form the best episode of the campaign 
before Leipzig to select for an epic. 

After all to prove that a joke is a joke is 
a tedious business, and no one is one whit the 
wiser for the attempt. But Mr. Lang has 
too fine an appreciation of humour to fail to 
see it at least in some episodes of the Dolon- 
eva. When he says that ‘the whole picture 
of Dolon is’ ‘ worthy of Shakespeare’ I heart- 
ily agree with him. But the humour is not 
spoilt, I fancy, by the fact that the element 
of parody and burlesque comes in to help it 
out. ‘The Rovers or the Double Arrange- 
ment’ loses only part of its exquisite 
absurdity when one is ignorant of its literary 
intention. 

In regard to one particular passage in the 
book Mr. Lang goes very far toward admit- 
ting my contention. In speaking of 265-270 
he says that if the passage is a parody of B 
102 sqq. ‘ cadit quaestio ; the Book is a burles- 
que.’ It is not the only case of what I claim- 
ed to be deliberate parody ; but it is certainly 
the most striking. I put the passages 
down here for comparison. In B 102 sqq. 
the description of Agamemnon’s sceptre 
runs: 


“Hdauotos pev ddxe Act Kpoviwve avaxtt, 
Shawnee eran PME i Sy 
avrap apa Zebs d@xe duaxtopw apycipovry 
‘Eppetas 6 avaé d0xev Medom zAngirre, 
aitap 6 avre [Leow bax" "Atpéi, Toynere Aad" 
“Atpeis d€ OvnocKwv ehivey ToAVapve Ovéorn, 
Cfetyin ee ve oP eh) , a al 
autap 6 aite Oveor Ayapeuvove AEtze hopyvat, 
ToAAnHoWw virco Kal “Apyet ravtl avaccey. 


This passage did not remain in a corner of 
the Epic : it must have been celebrated, and 
justly so, when Thucydides (i. 9) can refer 
to it as the oxymrrpov aapadoots. It was 
familiar alike to rhapsodists and hearers 
when the Doloneia was composed, and the 
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Doloneia contains the following lines about 
Odysseus’ helmet : 


THY pa mor e& "EXedvos ’Apvtopos ’Oppevidao 
eéé\er AitoAvuKos tuKwov ddpov avruropycas, 
Sxavdeav 8 apa ddxe KvOnpiw ’Audidapavte’ 
"Ap didajas 6€ MoAw dake Eewniov ctvat, 
avtap 6 Mypiovy daxev @ ra1di popyvac. 

8) Tor “Odvccjos Tikacev Kdpyn audurcOeica. 


Neither the author nor his audience can 
have missed the reference. What were the 
latter to think of the adaptation? Agamem- 
non’s sceptre had passed through the hands 
of three gods before it reached their favour- 
ite Pelops in whose family it descended as a 
sacred heirloom. Where did the helmet 
come from! Autolycus broke into Amyn- 
tor’s house and stole it: he transferred the 
stolen goods to Amphidamas in Scandeia : 
Amphidamas got rid of the incriminating 
property by making a present of it to Molos : 
in the second generation it could safely be 
transferred to Molos’ son, who lends it to 
Odysseus when on his way to purloin horses 
in the dead of night. Would any audience 
that knew its Homer have considered this a 
happy literary reminiscence? I once heard 
a divine, well known in Ulster, preach from 
the text ‘ He spake as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes.’ During the sermon 


he introduced the quotation ‘And still he 
talked, and still the wonder grew’ which he 
proudly regarded as a satistactory equiva- 
lent for the words of his text. I could not 
persuade a theological professor afterwards 
that there was anything amiss. 

Just one more point. Mr. Lang says 
that ‘the laugh of Odysseus is both in 
character and in keeping.’ It is both un- 
doubtedly ; but I think it is something 
more. Mr. Lang in a happy sentence says 
‘ Humour is certainly not the strong point of 
the Epics: the jests are pointed with spears 
or driven in with the staff of Odysseus.’ But 
Homer has another way of pointing his 
humorous passages. In B 270 when 'Thersites 
is made to look ridiculous we read oi 8é Kal 
axvipevol Tep er alta Hdv yéAacoav. After 
the narrative in 6 of what Hephaistos calls 
the épy’ adyé\aora of Ares and Aphrodite the 
poet adds doBeoros 8 dp’ evapro yédws 
paxdpecou Geoicw. These are two specimens 
of what seems to have been an epic conven- 
tion to indicate the point of view which the 
poet expected the hearers to adopt. It 
reminds one somewhat of the naive Roman 
plaudite. I take Odysseus’ guffaw to be 
similar in intention, like Sterne’s asterisks, 
‘lamps hung up in dark places.’ 

R. M. Henry. 
Bexrast, Feb. 3, 1906. 





ON THE GREEK IDIOM IN ISOCRATES PANEGYRICUS, 140. 


Pror. Prarr has called attention to this 
passage in the February number of this 
Review, and proposes to substitute yeyovus 
for yéyovey on the ground that the words 
é& dy pic” Exatepwv yeyovey are ungrammatical. 
The purpose of these remarks is to maintain 
the soundness of the text, and to submit 
that e€ av pel? Exarépwv yéyover, although 
seeming to defy grammatical analysis, is 
nevertheless perfectly good Greek for ‘from 
his alliances with either party.’ 

The construction finds its ultimate motive 
in what Shilleto (on Dem. de fF. L. § 263) 
has admirably characterised as the Greek 
fondness for ‘throwing the substantive into the 
verb.’ Within the limits of the relative clause 
this gave rise to an extension in the range of 
the so-called cognate accusative,—whether 
remaining unaltered or passing into other 
cases by attraction. Consider in this light 
such examples as the following :—Herod. 
3. 81 7a pev ’Ordvys etre tupavvida o.dy, 


NeAEXPw kapol radra, Ta 8 es TO TAROOS Uvaye 
pepe 70 Kpdros, yvdpns THS aplotys HudpryKe. 
Dem. or. 16 $13 yapw éyew dv toddqoav id’ 
npGv eis toils eaxatovs eAPdvtes Kwdvvovs. 
Dem. or. 21 § 196 dOdvov & av ths cal ef’ ofs 
eamaras éAcov (cf. §134 ex tov dddov dv 
ems). Dem. or, 45 § 68 a mémAacrar Kal Baditer 
ovTos Tapa To's Totxovs eoxrOpwrakds. It 
will be admitted that the normal demonstra- 
tive type is otrw (not raira) Gv, Baddéew, 
cwOjvar, etc., and it follows that the abnor- 
mality of ratra yiyvecbar in the sense of 
ovTw yiyverGat is not conclusive against the 
employment of e€ dv (uc6’ Exatépwv yéyover) 
in the sense of ‘from the manner in which’ 
or even ‘from the fact that.’ For the 
combination of the attracted relative with 
prepositions led to the gradual growth of 
quasi-conjunctions after the pattern of é& of, 
kaOa, duo7t, etc. The instances now to be 
quoted are on the same footing as the passage 
from the Panegyricus. Isocr. or. 10 § 47 
H 2 
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xp)... Soxialew aitov ovk ex THS Opyns THs 
Tov aroTvXoVTGY, GAA’ & dv daca: Bovdevod- 
pevar Tpoclhovro Tiv éxelvou Sidvorav. Here Wolf 
noted that é& dy stood for é« rovrov dru. Dem. 
or. 27 § 44 dfXov rolvv eoriv . . . 76 TAROos TOV 
xataredbevrwv . . . & dv Tocadira xpypata 
ddAyAots baci SoOjvar (‘from their admissions 
that such large sums were given to each 
other’). Dem. or. 28 § 23 eé€ dv otro AaBetv 
6moAdoyotvtes GOpda Taya Tair’ dvnAwxkevar 
gaciv. And we can hardly refuse to equate 
éé dv with ék rovrov dru in Plut. Themist. 29, 1 
pydev eArilovra xpynorov e& dv Ewpa Tors emt 
Oupats eyyus . . . xaderGs dtaxepevous kal KaKOs 
Aéyovras. It is true that Holden writes :— 
e& Sv édpa ‘from what he saw, viz. that etc.’, 
but this is to dislocate the period. A some- 
what similar question arises in Thue. 1. 43 
pets 8€ wepurertuxores ols ev TH Aaxedaipove 
avtol mpoeiropev tovs odetepovs Evppayous 
avrov twa KoAafew. Most editors, placing a 
comma after zpoeiromev, treat a (ois= 
tovtots a) as the direct object of zpoetroper, 
of which tots . . . xoAdfew is epexegetic. 
To this Stahl not without reason objects 
that the Corinthians could not have pro- 
claimed at Sparta their present condition. 
Of course everybody agrees that the meaning 
is ‘having fallen within the scope of the 
rule which we maintained’ etc., but in order 
to extract this from the Greek it is necessary 
to admit that the clause tots... KoAdalew 
is the direct object of zpoeiropey and that 
ots conceals a loose cognate accusative. To 
this there is, I think, a precise parallel 
in Dem. or. 23 § 184 od yap dv avayxalopevos 
diros cival hyo, pevaxilwy ipas, xapw éore 
Sixavov ddeiew KepooBAerry, ‘you must not 
feel gratitude to Cersobleptes for his pro- 


: dv Tov Kapov eOpewe. 
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fessions of friendship made under com- 
pulsion.’ Not widely different from that 
of e€ év is the use of ad’ dv in Thue. 3. 64 
Kat viv aé.odre, ad’ dv di Eérépors eyéverbe 
ayabot, ard TovTwv wpeActabar. Now here we 
have the same verb (yiyvec6ac) which has 
given trouble in Isocrates, and the relative 
attaches not to the verb itself but to the 
complex éyeveoGe ayafoi as in Isocrates to 
the complex pf’ Exatépwv yéyovev. The sense 
forbids us to restrict to a@yaGod alone the limit- 
ing force of the implied accusative, as if it 
followed the type of Boj ayabis Mevédaos. 
Further it should be observed that dé has 
no logical connexion with the relative clause, 
but belongs solely to the antecedent. Thus 
aro tovrwy is redundant after a¢’ dv, and its 
appearance is due to rhetorical considerations. 
Indeed, the antecedent is generally omitted : 
for an exception see Theocr. epigr. 20 = Anth. 
Pal. vii. 663 ef. trav yapw a yuva dvri THvev, 
Thus we come to 
av@ dv, the force of which in these combina- 
tions is more generally recognised : see Jebb 
on Soph. Ant. 1068. Add Xen. Anab. 5. 
5, 14 av@ dv érivnoay jas cat Seria Cwxav TH 
OTparia, avrTeT@pnev adttovs. Lucian dial. 
mort. 22, 1 amddos av adv oe SueropOpevoapnv. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise the 
difficulty of determining exactly the signifi- 
cance which the Greek mind attached to 
this or that combination of verb and relative. 
But on a general survey we seem to approxi- 
mate most closely to their meaning, if we 
adopt for an English rendering the abstract 
noun, which corresponds best to the sense of 
the Greek verb. 

A. C. Pearson. 





THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE AND IMPERATIVE IN GREEK 
AGAIN. 


Tue December number of the Classical 
Review reached me to-day, and I hasten to 
thank Prof. Sonnenschein for his remarks on 
my article which was published in the October 
issue—zrpotepov yap ovK éxwv tpopacw ed’ 7s 
tov Biov Aoyov Sotnv, vuvi da TodTov eiAnda. 
First of all I desire to make restitution to 
Prof. Babbitt for not mentioning his grammar 
among the few which recognize in the 
paradigm the non-existence of the perfect 
imperative active; and then I wish to add 
one example of the perfect subjunctive to 
my list: Dem. 23. 122 tireAydwor (a verb 


already cited by me from Dinarchus)—e«tAyda 
being extremely frequent, ciAjdwor is brought 
within the range of possibility. This 
admission of an omission on my part may 
appear to be a justification of Prof. Sonnen- 
schein’s feeling that I may not have collected 
all ;the examples. Suffice it to say that I 
deemed one reading of the extant literature 
to be inadequate, that any induction made 
on such a basis must needs be hasty and 
(probably) erroneous. For this reason I re- 
read every author before I ventured to 
publish my results. Hence the examples 
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cited may be taken as fairly complete—for 
practical purposes exhaustive. And what do 
they show? Not that a ‘list arranged in 
tabular form, would be useful,’as Prof. Sonnen- 
schein thinks—the veriest tyro in chiro- 
graphy could write on his thumb-nail all the 
examples of either mood—but that the 
perfects optative and subjunctive (and im- 
perative) active are rarer in Greek literature, 
proportionately, than as final in Attic prose. 
Yet nobody nowadays would think of calling 
és mpatry good Attic Greek. 

Prof. Sonnenschein has certainly not 
understood me. My first impulse is to 
impute the cause to a failure on my part to 
make my meaning clear. Yet when I read 
on page 440: ‘I do not feel certain that 
Prof. Harry’s lists are complete; at any 
rate I can at once supply him with two 
examples which he has forgotten : zemoBoim 
in Aristophanes (Acharn. 940) ete.’, I am 
not disposed to attribute carelessness to the 
writer rather than to the reader. Not only 
did I not forget zerooty (it stands out 
clear and plain on page 352 of my article), 
but I cited the example in a context which 
showed that it is not to be regarded as a 
perfect at all—a fact which Prof. Sonnen- 
schein seems to have overlooked.! 

My reason for selecting the English 
(rather than a German or American) 
grammar for my first comment is patent : it 
was the latest. The difference between 
e\Ociv with BovAouwar and édOety with pyc 
was never distinctly stated before 1847 ; and 
if any grammar to-day happens to contain 
the facts about the perfect subjunctive, the 
presumption is that it is the one just issued 
from the press. 

Prof. Sonnenschein, in attempting to 
refute a charge I made against grammars in 
general with reference to the perfect swb- 
junctive takes occasion to cite from his 
grammar a most elementary principle about 
the perfect imperative. 1 quote examples 
to sustain my charge, and I might have 
quoted many more to show that there had 
been no change in the tradition from 
country to country and from age to age— 

1 If the student is not trained to feel wremo.Boln 
as a present, #xo: (Soph. Az. 186) as a perfect, 
jAdKot (Hdt. 1. 83) as a passive, little wonder that 
he baulks, when he meets reduplicated forms of 
verbs that have no perfect at all. To form what 
we call the perfect is only one function of redupli- 
cation; and we must not lose sight of this fact 
(and others), when we are considering the few 
sporadic cases of the perfect forms of the subjunc- 
tive, optative, and imperative. So in Moschus 3 
wenwxn is merely intensive, onamatopoetic, which 
is to be carefully discriminated from the ordinary 
temporal use. 
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the grammars of Italy, France, Germany, 
England bear the same unvarying testimony : 
NedvKw ich habe gelost, Que j’are fini de délrer, 
AeAvKouue mbge geldst haben, ete. 

But the climax is reached when my trans- 
Atlantic critic makes the startling statement 
that I deny ‘that the Perfects Subj. and 
Opt. ever have Perfect meaning.’ Turning 
to my article I find that what I have to say 
about such perfect forms as éorj«w Prof. 
Sonnenschein makes me extend to all verbs 
in both the subjunctive and in the optative 
moods. In discussing the subject of the 
perfect optative (p. 352 f.) I state explicitly 
that it may represent the perfect indicative 
in oblique form. But the perfect has a 
beginning and an end, a past and a present. 
In some verbs the past is dwelt upon, in 
others the present (by reason of the character 
of the word). Generally only one sphere of 
action for any particular verb needs to be 
emphasized—present or past according to 
the nature of the given verb. But some 
demand that both spheres be recognized, e.g. 
ytyvopat, which bifureates into yéyova (pres- 
ent) and yeyévypar (past)—ro yeyovos mpaypa 
is not the same as 70 yeyevnuevov. So with 
a number of the verbs which occur in the 
perfect optative: racyw, avOavo, éurirtw>— 
it is the end of the action of the perfect 
that is important. I may even add the 
active of éumintw (cicBaddAw), though this 
emphasis on the present sphere does not 
come out in the example cited from Thue. 
2.48.2. Nor do I deny that éoBeBrAyxorev 
here has a perfect meaning. It is the verb, 
not the example, of which I was speaking. 
For this reason I quote four examples in the 
same part of Thucydides’ work, every one of 
which (éoBeBAnkotuv, éoBeBAnkviav, éreB_BAr- 
xecov) shows that the perfect is for all 
practical purposes a present and the pluper- 
pect an imperfect. What could be more 
natural than that a verb which is used so 
readily (from its meaning) in the pluperfect, 
should in oratio obliqua show at least one 
example in the extant literature of the 
perfect optative, that the indicative should 
glide into the optative in oblique form? No 
wonder ‘cette langue fait, par son apparente 
indiscipline, le désespoir des grammariens 
rigides’— rotro yap avTiOjow éxetvy — my 
French Hellenist over against the Lehrpline 
der Sonnenscheinischen Replik (daher die 
Lange dieser Duplik). And who are the 
‘srammariens rigides,’ if not those who pour 
both Latin syntax and Greek syntax into the 
same cast-iron mould; who, fresh from a 
debauch of Latin sequences, see the same 
mechanical uniformity in the sister tongue, 
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and look at syntactical phenomena in the more 
flexible Greek with a Roman squint? Paral- 
lelism of a certain kind I have no objection 
to—English and Greek as well as Latin and 
Greek, where they are parallel. But in spite 
of all the irrelevant discussion of ‘the highest 
educational authority in Germany’ in Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s last paragraph (I was discuss- 
ing facts, not methods) I still ‘apprehend’ 
that the persistence of the perfect subjunc- 
tive, and other similar ghost forms, in our 
Greek grammars has been due to a feeling 
that Latin syntax and Greek syntax run on 
strictly parallel lines. (Latin grammar has 
had entirely too much to do even with English 
grammar for that matter.) Not only the per- 
fect in Greek, but also the other tenses, the 
different moods, the participles, the subor- 
dinate clauses, looked at from a Roman point 
of view, frequently become distorted. To cite 
asingle example (the first that comes to mind, 
and possibly not the best), we resort to the 


historical present, so familiar to the Latin: 


reader, to explain the first verb in the first 
book of the first author usually read by the 
student. Mr. Gleason changes in his ‘ Gate to 
the Anabasis’ (for obvious reasons) to Aapefo 
joav raises Ovo. A distinguished American 
scholar, in an address before the New York 
Latin Club, a year or two ago, recognized 
the difficulty which inheres in the tense and 
thought we should be honest enough to say 
we do not really know. At the risk of 
inviting cis-Atlantic criticism I venture to 
think we do know. But I shall not enter 
into a discussion of that question here. Many 
Greek aorists have no equivalent in Latin. 
Imperfects in one of the languages do not 
always cover imperfects in the other. Medea 
says rixrov avrovs, and the novice wonders 
why the aorist was not used.! But the mani- 
fold differences that subsist between the 
elastic Greek and the rigorous Roman idiom 
are conspicuous on almost every page of Plato 
and Demosthenes, of Sophocles and Thucyd- 
ides, as compared with Livy and Cicero ; 
and these divergencies” should be insisted on 

1 The Greek can even say édetdunv, erikTor, 
extpépw, and ti pe érinres; (Nauck, Tag. Dict. 
Index, p. 636.) 

2 The perfect subjunctive was felt as a compound 
tense by the Romans. ‘The ideal second person is 
confined to a few phrases in Greek. The pluper- 
fects in the two languages differ widely. The 
tendency in Greek is to modal constructions in 
generic sentences. Insertion of the preposition 
between adjective and substantive is not permitted 
in Greek prose. The mobility of the Greek, as 
contrasted with the stiffness of the Latin tongue, 
is seen in the use of the aorist in connection with 
the imperfect. The nominative with the infinitive 
is a normal construction in Greek. But a multi- 
plication of illustrations is unnecessary. 
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even more strongly than the parallels—the 
latter can take care of themselves. Not 
only do the ancients often express the same 
ideas differently from the moderns—and also 
have different ideas to express (d\Aor dAAwy 
éAXws)—but both ancients and moderns 
differently, respectively, from one another. 
A Frenchman says in English: ‘the clock, 
it is broken; it does not walk any more.’ 
And this difference of idiom is not confined 
to words and phrases, but extends to time 
relations as well. ‘I have been sick three 
days’ translates ‘ich bin schon drei Tage 
krank.’ One is present, the other perfect ; 
yet one expression is used by the Anglo- 
Saxon and the other by the Teuton under 
precisely the same circumstances. The 
Greek does not hesitate to use a perfect 
form with a present meaning (otherwise how 
could he express ‘lest I stand’ ?), a present 
in a perfect sense, or even to employ a 
sliding scale between the two. The verb 
determines, rather than the tense. In like 
manner the choice between the present and 
aorist optatives is influenced by the signi- 
fication of the word, ¢.g. xapw always in the 
present in certain constructions, oAAvpe 
always in the aorist. A German educated 
in his native land and teaching in an 
American university for twenty years does 
not, without an effort, bring himself to say 
‘T have been sick three days’ (I am citing a 
concrete case), and simply because his German 
idiom refuses to be silenced. Similarly the 
Roman cast of the sentence is ever present 
to the mind of the young Hellenist. A 
modern Greek who had learned his English 
through French said to me: ‘I am not well 
for a day or two’; and the tyro in Germany, 
France, and America, has difficulty im turn- 
ing ich bin gewesen, jar été, and I have been 
into Greek, or in translating etvat (= fuisse) 
into Latin. 

In conclusion, I desire to call Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s attention to the fact that, 
when I quoted japryjxor from Pausanias, I 
made the explicit statement that I took no 
account (in my list of examples) of the 
writers of the later period. This was 
intended to include Athenaeus, even where 
he quoted from an earlier author whose 
works have not come down to us, except in a 
few scattered remnants. Nevertheless, I am 
grateful to Prof. Sonnenschein for adding 
€dySoxotn to my list, which will probably be 
swelled just a little by the results of my 
investigation in the later field of literature. 
In classical Greek there are whole ranges of 
verbs that never had a perfect ; and in spite 
of the fact that these vacancies were filled 
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by the mechanical inventions of the later 
Greeks, in fifteen thousand Teubner pages of 
post-Demosthenean authors I have been able 
to find but one solitary spectre of a swb- 
junctive perfect; the optatives may be 
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counted on the fingers of one hand ; while 
active retroactive perfect imperatives—eipav 
amayyehew. 
J. E. Harry. 
Cincrnnat, Jan. 8, 1906. 





DE ANTIQUISSIMIS THEOCRITI MEMBRANIS. 


Bucoticos Graecos cum nuper in Classi- 
corum Oxoniensium collectione edidissem, 
huius ephemeridis hospitium impetravi, ut 
inter Britannos profiterer quae per oblivio- 
nem meam omissa esse gratissimo C. Wendelii 
yv. d. admonitu comperi. 

Rettulerat C. Wessely, chartarum Aegyp- 
tiacarum investigator spectatissimus, in Stu- 
diorum Vindobonensium volumine octavo 
p- 221-30 de codicis Theocritei membranacei 
laciniis quae in bibliotheca nationali Parisi- 
orum numero 6678 notata sunt. Eiusdem 
codicis fragmentum Vindobonam devenit in 
thesaurum papyrorum Rainerianarum, quod 
idem Wessely edidit (Mitteilungen aus den 
Papyri Rainer anni 1887, p. 78). Qui codex 
saeculo quinto scriptus esse fertur ita ut 
triceni bini versus in pagina legerentur, sed 
dinumeratis versibus carminum ordo non pot- 
est investigari, cum et incertum sit, qaomodo 
carminum principia distincta fuerint, nec 
desit exemplum versuum omissorum et post- 
modo additorum. Laciniae tam exiguae sunt 
ut paucae tantum litterae versuum horum 
supersint : Theoerit. 1. 14-19, 27-32, 46-52, 
59-65, 4. 34-38, 5. 3-8, 50-56, 83-89, 
13. 53-66 Baccharum, quod carmen vulgo 
dicitur Theocriti 26, in editione mea Appen- 
dicis est 4. vers. 10-20, Theocr. 15, 15-25, 
48-59, 16. 6-31, 40-64, 22. 33-35, 65-68. 

Scriba munere suo functus est neglegen- 
tissime ; corrector multa emendavit addiditque 
saepe accentus spiritusque ; nec tamen non 
neglexit turpia vitia, velut 16. 21 in versu 
a seriba postmodo inculcato owere pndev pro 
genuino oicerar ovdev, et intulit adeo falsa, 
velut 16. 61 ofa, cum scriba verum dedisset 
quod etiam libri nostri tenent soca. 
Voeales iam tune modo ad vulgarem pronun- 
tiationem, modo ad falsam Doridem erant 
ita deformatae, ut solent esse in codicibus 
Byzantinis. Qualia omnino spernenda esse 
usus docuit. Exempla adfero 5. 50 tide 
matyons (rHd€ Vel Teide tatnoeic); 15. 48 dady- 
tat (dadetrat), 54 hevéer (evenr). Magis etiam 
corruptum 5. 85 zpofepeoa (zofopetca), ubi 
corrector tantum prius p delevit. Itaque 
vix ullius momenti quod Bacch. 13 Baxxw 


recte legitur, dudum contra codicum nostro- 
rum Bdé«xov restitutum. Novis talis codicis 
lectionibus quam maxime diffidendum est, ac 
ne commemoratione quidem dignos habeo 
errores quales sunt 16.24 tive dovvar aoidwr 
(do8dv), 15.25 rv wWoura, quidquid praeterea 
olim ibi fuit; verum xal idotoa tv tenent 
codices nostri. Etiam minus ex incertissi- 
mis apicum reliquiis, quas Wessely |. 46, 13. 
65, 16. 30 dispicere sibi visus est, novas com- 
minisci lectiones licet. 

Nihil igitur ad ipsa poetae verba rectius 
seribenda proficimus; sed in adnotatione 
nonnulla locum sibi flagitant. 16. 16 avoerat 
est, ubi ofcerar recte et Ambrosianus K et 
stirps ®*praebent ; avcera: deteriores tantum 
exhibent, quorum usum nullum esse in libro 
meo, Textgeschichte der Bukoliker, 56sqq., de- 
monstravi. Ibidem de 16. 42 et 44 dictum 
est, in quibus lectiones @, quamquam haud 
verae, in membranis Parisinis comparent, 
et 44 quidem @etos (sive 6 Getos) iam a Syriano 
lectum esse sciebamus. Denique 13. 61 versus 
spurius deest, ignoratus a scholiis et ab uno 
codice Ambrosiano. 

Maxime memorabile quod carmen Ajvat 
inscriptum post Hylam legitur, cum prae- 
terea tantum in libris BCD servatum sit, 
z.e. in familia I, idque longe a vere Theoeri- 
teis remotum. Colligendumne est, receptum 
id olim esse in Syllogam mere Theocriteam 4 
Non dixerim. Demonstrayienim distinguen- 
dos esse carminum greges 1. 3-13, et 14. 2. 
15-18 et ea carmina quae & et II peculiaria 
habent, quae tamen mihi videbantur ad unam 
redire eandemque Bucolicorum appendicem. 
Itaque in codice quinti saeculi et lectiones 
stirpi ® peculiares et carmen stirpi IT peculi- 
are simul inveniri a rationibus meis minime 
abhorret. Gregum vero illorum ordinem 
perturbari novum quidem est, sed novum libri 
scholiis non instructi neglegenterque exarati 
vitium. 

Commodo autem accidit, ut his ipsis 
diebus alterum ordinis carminum perturbati 
exemplum animadyerterem in frustulo mem- 
branaceo quod inter papyros musei Berolin- 
ensis est 5017. Servatae sunt exiguae ver- 
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suum a margine superiore proximorum re- 
liquiae nonuat in recto 11. 21-23, in verso 
in 59-61. Unde suspiceris binas in quaque 
pagina fuisse columnas ; tamen 14 proxime 
sequebatur 11 omissis 12 et 13. 
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Quae cum ita sint, pudet quidem neglegen- 
tiae, sed neque rationes meae infirmantur 
et, quod gravissimum est, Bucolicorum editio 
Oxoniensis detrimentum non cepit. 

U. pE WiLamow!1Tz-MoELLENDOREF. 





AD EPICTETUM. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


TIT. 1, 31 (in effeminatum quendam pilos 
vellentem ceterisque ornatus deliciis sexum 
mutantem :) dAX’ ovK dpéoKer cou 78 mpay- 
pdrvov" GAov 8 dAwv avTo Toinoov" dpov—ri 
oT €Kelvo 78 airtov TOV TPLXav" Toinaov eis 
amravTa oavTov yuvaika KTE. 


L. dp[eo ket. 


TIT. 1, 37 GAN’ av pev Kopag kpavydlov 
onpaivy ool TL, ox: 6 Kopas éotiv 6 onpaivwr, 
GAN 6 Oeds 8 abrod: av de 8’ dvOpurivns 
ovis onpaivy Thy Tov dvOpurov <ov> 
TOUTEL Néyew oor Tatra, tva yvotns Thy Sivapuy 
TOU Satproviov KTE. ; 


Manus recentior Sd, quae ov inseruit, 
sensit quid vellet auctor, non sensit futuro 
ov momoe optativum tva yvotys male esse 
subordinatum. L. Tov dvOpwrov movie 
eye aot TavUTA, iv’ ayvons THY Svvapuw KTE. 
In vocabulorum divisione et in alitonings 
multum peccayit librarius ; cf. ex. gr. i. 3, 7 
ot mAcicto. 8) ypav ddubrrexes kal Os ge S) ev 
Cwous druxypara (1. 60° év fdors), 1. 6, 10 
petaBatvoper a dm dAXov én’ adda twa (Cod. : 
dda ta, corr. Wachsmuth dX’ drra), i. 20, 
12 ra didhopa (corr. editor taduadopa), uu. 14, 
19 tov KoAopava érila (S meiOu, lege kokopav 
ért), iii. 21, 2 rpaypa axdOaprov (s xaapov, 
lege mpayp’ dxdbaprov), iv. 13, 18 ovde te 
édiyov (corr. Reiskius ov@ éx’ 6d¢éyov). 


III. 7 Act yap, dyoiv, kat ev tats tras 
, la , A > “4 
TavTals yevopevov SiapvAdsar TO aveLarrarnTov. 
—Tiva ; tov KaAdv Kat dyabov. ool ovy TovTo 
3 ¥ 
; . ; 
Neirev Tas GANas ExTeTOVyKaS ; 


L.—Aeirret ; 


TIT. 2, 13 &fw dé Brees eis Ta arpoaipera, 
tl épel 6 Oetva Kat Tis eivar doées, ei PiAoAoyos, 
ei Xpvourmov aveyvos 7) ’Avtirarpov ; 

L. dveyvoxds. Cf. i. 4, 6 ris otv mpoxorret ; 
6 modAas Xpucinmov cuvtagées aveyvwxds ; 
ii. 23, 20 idod axnKkods avOpwros Adyov, 
GVEYVOKOS TA YwKpATLKA KTE. 

III. 4, 9 


TOUTO €i7reElV 


¥ > , Be cel iy 
der eioepxopevov eis TO Héatpov 
‘aye Wa Xddpwv orehavwhy’ ; 


2 2 ee om 
aX’ éxeivo VTE iva THpHTw TH Epavrod 


mpoaiperw emt ravrys: THs tAns kata vow 
éxovear|’ ]. enol map’ eee pirrepos ovdeis 
yeXotov ovv, ty’ adAos viKnon Kwpwoar, eue 
Bramrecbar<’>. 


Virgulam transposui. Ceterum S a prima 
manu exhibet zap’ éuot, unde editor coni. 
Tap’ ue ov. An yap éuod? ef. iv. 8, 13 
mpos ov ovdels earl cov mBavarepos. De H=T 
cf. Corais coniecturam ad ii. 7, 9. 


III. 9, 6 wore otrws Exdevoas trép Tod Ta 
Soypara emicxepacbar Ta cavTod Kal et TL 
gadrov exes, exBareiv; tive mpooeAyndvbas 
TovTov EveKa; molov xpovov eméragas cavta, 
motav HAtkiay ; 

L. cixes et rdcov xpovov cf. 11 ddéyou 
xpovov xpetav Exer— ; 


IIT. 9, 15 dypov ox é£w ws ovoe at, 
ToTypla apyupa ov'y éfw ws ovde VU, KTHV Kaa 
@s ovde ov. 

Aut post xrjvn cada excidit <otx éfw>, 
aut supplendum est <ot> «rjvy. 


IIT. 10, 5 — py, av wrpeEwper, adréevar 
mavra Kat émdavOaverGar: av éeyw ert didro- 
copa, & Oeda yweobw. Tov mor’ amedGovra 
Tov gwpatiou émipedcioOart ei TE Kal TupETos 
ovK EpxeTat. 

Emendandi rationem indicavit editor par- 
tem citans e iv. 1, 96, qua integra collata 
sectione (— ay 6 avros ek Twos TepioTarens 
€xOpos Hou yevgrat, dvaxwphoat WOU OTE 
Kpeloooy 5 cis épyiay ; dye, éxet TupeTos ovK 
épxerar; —) ser ipserim — Tod Twpariov emt- 
pedeio bat <kpeittov >. ir éxel ruperos ovKk 


épxerar; De encliticae collocatione, cf. iv. 
13, 1 ads more. 

TIT. 10, 7 GAN éxet pev (ev TO TayKpat- 
afew) eleore KataAtoar Kat pi depec at, 


evade 8 av katalicwopev [procododvres], ti 
Oedos ; 

Glossema inclusi, sicut editor inclusit ii. 
26, 20 da tadra viv rivers dikas dv HueAnoas 


[ pdocodias |. 
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TIT. 10, 12 GAN’ av Kad@s repurarys, Exets 
70 (l. ra) rod wepurarodvtos: av Kadds zupeeys, 
€xeus TA TOD TUpeTToVTOS. 

Non zupégys, pro quo Richardsius zupérrys 
substituit, contaminatum videtur—cf. enim 
15 rovrwy 6 Kaipds éore TO TupercovTe ay 
tatta éxrAypwoy, exer TA avTod — Sed zrepi- 
marys. L. repuraryoys. 


TIT. 10, 19 ‘ovdx ex otrws por mpoceve- 
xOjvar tov ddeXdov.’ ov: GAA ToiTO peV 
éxetvos Gera. ey 8 as av tpocevexOy <,> 
ards [,| as det xpyoopat Tots mpos éxetvov. 

Comma transposui. 


IIT. 12, 15 as yap 6 Swxparns eAeyev aveké- 
tacrov Blov pi Liv, oUTws aveceracTov pavtaciav 
pn mapadexecbat, adda A€yew ‘ exdear, Ades 
idw Tis el kal Tobey Epyyn’, ws of vuKTopvAakes 
‘Oeiéov por Ta owvOypata’. <‘>é€xers TO 
mapa THS Pivoews G’uUPBoAov, 0 Set THY Tapa- 
SexOnoopevny éxew pavtaciav ;<’> 

Virgulas addidi. 


III. 14, 12 «i 8 trroe tev, eXeyes dv Ste 
“e , ye a3 x ae GraunN 
6 maTnp pov @KiTEpos Hv’ <7> ore ‘ eyo 
” OE 63 \ , 3 Rw le x 
éxw todas kpifas Kal xoptov’ 7 Oru ‘ Koma 
TepitpaxyAta’ ; ei ovv tad’ta cov A€yovTos eciov 
Ort ‘ eotw Taira, Tpexwmev oy’ <;> 

Interrogandi signum addidi, cf. iii. 25, 7 
a > <é > x sane. NE oo” 
dv oly <é> larpds ard éxn A€yew ‘dye, 

, a: 

Aovodpevos ovv ti erabes xré;’ iv. 1, 10 ri 
yap, ei exetvor pev yevvator Hoar, od 8 ayevvys ; 


IIT. 18, 3 — 6 warnp rade twa Eroupagerac 
emt tiva; py Te etl tiv Tpoalpecw; obev 
NY : adn? Pesky nN , Sen x , 
ivatar; add’ ext TO Twpuariov, él TO KTNOEL- 
duov: (; recte Elterus) éeodOys, otk emi ce. 

> -~ 3 ’ ec \ > - or > ' 
[ovxodv] GAN’ 6 Kpitys drodatverar Ste Hoeé- 
Byoas. 

Transpono <ovixotv> ov em cé. 
ind. i.v. 


Vide 


TIT. 19, 1 6 0’, dv zor’ cirety avayxac Oy], | 
‘ovat pou,’ eruotyoas eye, ‘dv ene.” 

Comma removi, cf. iii. 5, 4 Kav zor’ etrys 
* olor’, ov A€yets dua TOV TaTépa —, GAG ‘dV 
éue’. 

IIT. 21, 1 Ot 7a Gewpypata dvadaBovres 
WAG edOds attra eLepecar Gédovow os of oTopa- 
XiKol THY Tpopyv. mpOTov avto mépov, «tO 
ouTw pay eLemeons: ef O€ pun, Euetos TO OvTL 

, A 
ylverat KE. 

Suppleo «i@ otrw<s od> py eeuéons: 
vide ind. iv. py. Litteras cov perperam 
copulatas consilio omisisse videtur librarius. 


TIT. 21, 13 otknua éorr cat ev ’EXevoin, 
aE NUS, 
idov Kat evade. 
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Reiskius, prius xaé non ferens, inclusit 
scripsitque éorw ev EX. An forte olknua 
éornev EX. ? 


TIT. 21, 14 — kat wapa torov tratra apedet 
kal mapa Kaipov' Kal peta Ovoias dé Kal per’ 
edxOv Kal TponyvevkoTa Kal TpodiaKerpevov TH 
yvopy, ott tepois mpooeXevoerar Kat tepois 
raha.ois: ovTws aPeAma yiverar TA pvoTypL.a, 
KTE. 

Elterus post xaipov per interrogandi sig- 
num interpungit, quod quin recte factum sit 
quis dubitet? Quod item post wadauois (si 
fides habenda est editoris testimonio, neque 
latet aliqui error), in eo quidem quam inter- 
pretandi rationem sit secutus non assequor. 
Omnia plana mihi esse videntur si legimus 
Kai pera Ovotas det scil. tpooepxerGar, quod 
repetendum est e 12 tyAtxovTov 8 épyou 
aWapevos tis avev Gedy aopads aWerar Kat ot 
TOUTH TpoTLOVTES EUTUYXaS TpomeAevoovTat ; ubi 
corrigas dWopevos, quod in S fuisse videtur. 


III. 22, 4 sqq. otrw yiverar cal ev TH 
Meyady tatty mode. éote ydp tis Kal evOdd’ 
oikodesrorns Exacta [6] datacowy. ‘od HAL0s 
el: dvvacar teptepxopevos eviavTov TroLety — Kat 
Gvepous Kweiv — Uraye, Teple_pxov Kal ovTW 
diaxiver ard TOV peylotwy emi Ta pLKpoTaTa. ov 
foooxapiov ei: drav emupavy A€wv, TA TavTOU 

A < 
Tpaace KTE. 

Verba inde a ‘od 7Avos <¢ domini dei sunt 
praeter kal ovrw diaxiver (lege duaxuwel) amd 
Tov peyloTtwv emt Ta puxporata, quod per 
virgulas notandum erat: ‘ov 7Aws e— 
meplepyov. —‘av poaxdpiov et xré. Et sic 
cepit Reiskius cum pro dvakiver conicereti 
diavéuec annotaretque ‘deus puta’, cui viro 
docto libens assentior de corrupto d.akiver ; 
nam etiam d.axiwet suspectum est, videturque 
ex antecedenti dvenous xwvety labem contrax- 
isse. Verbis quae paulo supra leguntur 
diatacowy et (3) ev oikia Kadds oikovpéevn et 
‘éue det oixovopov etvat’ facile impellor ut 
suspicer d:otkel. 


IIT. 22, 23 Bie’ otrw rapackevacdpevov 
» a A 
ovK €oTL TOUTOLS apKeiabar Tov Tals adyOelats 
Kuvixov, add’ eidévar del, Ore ayyehos aro Tod 
Avs dméotaATar Kal <xKataoKoTos> pos 
, = A 
tovs avOpwrous mept ayabGv Kai Kaxov <,> 
Gaye rat i ars R 
brodelEwv avTois, OT werAGVHVTAL Kal aANaxovd 
Gynrovor tHv ovciav Tov ayaHod Kal Tod Kakod 
Omov ovK eat, OTov 0 eoTW ovK evOvjrodvTaL, 
Krew Ne Le NUE ER, A 
kal as 6 Avoyévns araxGeis mpos Pidirrov pera 
THv ev Xatpwvela paxnv KataoKoTos €lvat. 
<katackomos> addidi coll. infra 38 eiwé 
hw, kuptov (Elterus pro kvpte) ayye\e Kai 
; xq ee , ; 
KatacKore, et 69 azoet Tov ayyeAov Kal Kara- 
oKoTov Kal kKypuka tov Gedy. Post kaxav 
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comma addidi; in sequentibus legerim — 
ovk évOupotvrar’ [Kai] as 6 A. vel ds Kai 6 A. 
xté. De infinitivo catdoxo7os etvat cf. Ench. 
7 «i €€eOots Hdpevoacbar. 


TIT. 22, 27 ct St py ye, (comma delet 
Elterus) eu rods Sis kat tpls imdrovs evdat- 
povas etvat ovk eiot dé. 


L. cf S& pj, Ger ye xré. Cf. 30 ei dé pm, 


Népov dy cidaipwv éyevero. 


TIT. 22, 38 <‘> 7Ev rim ovv éom 70 
dyabbv— ; «ire qpiv, Kipre (recte Elterus: 
kuptov) ayyeAe Kal katackore. <’> Virgulas 
addidi ; cetera sic lego [‘] dzrov od doxeire Kré. 
— 39 zoidv mm davralecbe 70 ayabov; 70 
evtpovv, TO eddalpoviKoY, TO amapamddicToV 
<;> — 40 [‘] ‘év rH eAervdepa’.[’] — [‘] ‘ ode 
icpev’.[’]—[‘]‘ vai dodAov.’[’] — 41 [“|unrore 
ovde[” ]<;> 42 [*] ovdets.[”] (bis, et semel 
in 43).—44 76 dyaov.’| 


TIT. 22, 53 BovAevoar eripedcorepor, 
yak caurov, avaxpwoy 76 daipovov, dixa Geod 
pay ercxeipyons. av yap cvpBovdrevoy, ioGe ore 

/ / / x ‘ ‘ 
peyav ce Gehe yeverGar 7) Todas wAnYyas 
AafBeiv. 

L. kat wo\Aas wAnyas A. Continuo enim 

‘\ ey fal , x tol 
subsequuntur kal yap todro Xiav Kopipov To 
Kovix@ rapamemAextarr d€pecbar atrov Set as 


évov Kré. —De j=xai cf. i. 6, 32 7 Té olen = 
Stob. flor. 108, 80 kat ré ote; i. 11, 23 4 — ev 


Tals xepow—arobaveiy (correxit Richardsius), 
iii. 5, 13 "Ami6é cov éxt 7d Kdwwépvov- 
<vooav> 7 tywivwy aéios et ert Tovovrov 
kataxetobar (corr. Coraes kal byvaivwr, quod 
praestat quam <vogév> inserere), lil. 6, 5 
‘O crov8aios aqrtyTos' eel yap ovk aywvilerat, 
€i pa) OTOU Kpeloowv éoriv, ubi editor éed 
scripsit pro 7, rectius Schweighaeuserus kat 
ydp cum apographis. Et sic emendandum 
erit iv. 6, 8 z&s otv otzrw mereiKas cavTOV 
pabetv ; viv odxl dvw Kdtw; Todt’ éore Tept 0 
eorroveaxas ; ov pavOdvew, Gore GAvTos elvai— 5 
ubi in S legitur kai pavéavew, in quo 7 
pavOavew latet. 


TIT. 22, 59 tay av 6 Towodttos (sc. 
Diogenes cum febri fortiter colluctans) 
everddeoey TH Hed —. (recte; Elterus) ext 


rive yap éyxadéoet ; OTL evaoxnovel, OTL KaT?- 
yopel, Or Aaprporépay erideixvuTar THY GpeTyV 
THY EQUTOD ; 

Vetat antecedens futurum éyxaAéoer cum 
Eltero scribere ri xarynyopet ;, neque magis 
placet dre peyadnyopet quod Reiskius, vel ore 
<ovd> xarnyopet ; quod editor coniecit, qui 
etiam de novo vocabulo xaddupyope vel 
xa\Aonyopet cogitavit. Num quis dubitabit 

=| a 


corrigere 67. evoynmovel; Ore Kaprepel ;! 
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Cf. i. 26, 12 was éow7as, ras exaprépets ; 
ii. 16, 13 et 14 — kal pH eyxade. ti odv; 
évratéa cor ovdey dedwkev; ov dédwKe 
KapTepiay KTE. ; 


oot 


TIT. 22, 69 — px wor’ arepiomacrov civar 
rain a 
de tov Kuvixov <,> 6Xdov zpos TH d.aKovia 
Tov Oeod, eriporray avOpurois Svvapevov — ; 


Comma addidi. 


99 la ‘ o ‘ - 
‘ Tit. 22, 101 pépvytat yap ort TO XElpov 
dvaykn vikdobar id Tov KpeltToVvos, O7oVv 
xEipov earl, TO b€ Twmdtiov Tv TOAAGV XElpor, 
70 aabevertepov TOV isxupoTepur. 
L. 70 8’ €<v> cwparov. Cf. iv. 5, 34 — 
\ » , , , ¥ 
Kal ovte tUpavvos KwAvoa pe Oeovta ovTE 
, » « NEN ie. 4A? © 2? , 
dearorns ovr ot ToAXOL Tov Eva ov? 6 iaxupo- 
Tepos Tov acbeveoTepov. 


TIT. 23, 2 of dOAotvres mpGtov xpivovow 
id :- , 34) 9 \. ¢gn A 
tives elvar GeAovaw, €i0’ ovTw Ta EENs ToLovoW. 
— otrws cipyoes Kal ext tov Texvav. (3) ef 
5 s5 K 
TEKTWV, TOLaITA eLels* El xaAkevs, TOLAUTA. 


L. ei réxrwv, Toadra <Ta> Efjs" KTE. 


TIT. 23, 19 ‘onjpepsv pov roAAG mAetoves 
qKovoav.’ ‘vat, toAot.’ 


L. ‘vai, 7oAXG.’ 


III. 23, 27 @®Adcofos 8 er axpoacw 
TapakaNet ; [—] Odxi 8 as 6 HALOS ayer adTos 
ed’ Eavtov—tors OpeAnOyoopevors 5 

Lineolam inclusi; non enim interlocutor 
rogat ‘num ad se audiendum advocabit 
philosophus ?’ quod a disputatione alienum 
est, sed rogat Epictetus ‘num vocat 
philosophus ?’ 


III. 23, 36 od3& zporpertixwtepov 7) orav 
5 A€ywor eudaivy tots dxovovow Gru xpelav 
avTOV EXEL. 

dy, quod inepte post ovdéy a recentiore 
manu, quae etiam 7 scripsit pro 7, additum 
est, recepit Schweigh. vertitque: ‘Nihil 
magis ad hortandum scilicet facit, quam 
cum is, qui dicit, auditoribus significat, sibi 
illis opus esse !’ in quo Wolfium secutus esse 
videtur, qui in his cipwveiay agnoscebat. 
Sed qui locus hic ironiae? Suspicor: ovdev 
<d> TpoTpemTLKWTEpOV KTE. 


TIT. 24, 51 —"EzafAov otv ovdev; od dé 
fyreis Exabdov avépi ayabwo petCov Tov Ta KAAG 
Kal dikava mparrew ; 

L. "Exa6Xov ody ovdév ;— Xv € KTE. 


~ a ? ‘ , 
TIT. 24, 75 ‘doddos euds ef ex’ Epor yap 
3 aay Sud se Gen Sei 8 
éott KwAdoal oe diayew ws Oedets, ew Emor TO 
a = 5 ; 7 
dvetval oe, TO Tarewovv' Orav Geo, 7oAw 
¢ > > I ? 
evdpaivy Kal meTewpos Topevy ets A@nvas. 
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Sive cum Uptono, qui in aoristo, subse- 
quente praesenti raewodv, offendisse vide- 
tur,! dvévar mavis—quamquam ‘dimittere’ 
apud nostrum est ddetvar—, sive cum Wolfio 
interpretaris ‘indulgentius habere,’ res 
eodem redit: inter res tristes rei laetae 
locus non est. Lege dav; cf. 72 6 ioxupo- 
Tepos Kuptos av Hv AumHGaL ator. 


TIT. 24, 101 dv p? eked wéeurys, drov Kara 
: 5 P 
dicw die~aywyi) ovk éotw avOpurur, KTE. 


L. av6purrw. 


TIT. 26, 7 od & 6AdKAnpos avOpwros xElpas 
éxov Kal TOdas Trepl Ayod dedorkas oUTws ; ovK 
dvt\ely Svvacat, ov ypadew KTE. ; 


Distinguendum videtur —dédorkas ; ovTwWS 

ovk a. 8. xré. ; Cf. iii. 13, 19 eyo otv—péArw 
, ’ LA , > 4 x 

Kabyuevos Kaley Ott povos ameAcihOyv Kat 
épnpios ; olTws ovK doTpdKta €£w, od o7rodov ; 
iii. 24, 53 otrws odérore Tavoe mratdiov dv 
viyriov ; iil. 26, 25 et 26 ddAAa oKedos pev 
éAoKANpov Kal xpyoyLov e&w eppypevov was TLS 
eipov avaipyoerar Kai Képdos nynoetar, ce & 
ovdets, GANG was Cyutav. (malim fyuiav ;) ovtws 
ovde Kvvds Svvacar xpelav wapacyxely ovd’ adexK- 
tpvovos ; (pro; non recte Elterus) iv. 8, 28 

7 ssa . a cs : 
obTws ovK apKet cor TO pydev adyeiv—; iv. 9, 9 

7 2Qy »” xX» / > 4 »” 
ovtws ovdev GAXO 7) KEppa aro\Avovoew avOpw- 
Tol ; 


TV. 1, 22 —xkat d6pa 7H proovon meprrer Kat 
Scirar Kal KAalet, waAw O€ puxpa et’ymepnoas 
(Elterus -cdons, sed Schw. recte vertisse 
videtur ‘exiguo usus successu’) émaiperau 
(23) mdnv wai tore was fT pnd’ embvpety 7 
oBeiabat ovros ehevbepiay tye. 

In his, cum praesertim in MS. complura 
rescripta sint, de certa emendatione prorsus 
desperandum esse videtur ; tenendum tamen 
est verba pnd’ émibvpety 7) poBeicar non 
pendere ab éAcvOepiay, cum totum capit zepi 


eevbepias agat, i.e. de libertate qualem philo- . 


sophi intellegunt, vera illa et absoluta, non de 
hoe illudve faciendi non faciendi potestate 
(Elterus: wAnv kal tore tas <TOU> pd’ ex. 
i) db. obros éAevbepiay elye). Requiritur haec 
fere sententia : ‘quomodo liber erat, cuius 
animi status a voluntate penderet puellae 
modo aversae nune placatioris ?=7Ajv Kai 
TOTE TOS, pyd EvOvpELV 7) PoBetcGar <Kipios>, 


1 Meritone offenderit nolim iudicare ; loci tamen 
duo, quos mihi notavi, facili negotio emendari 
possunt : ii. 18, 6 thy axpaclay cov rérpopas, émni- 
Enoas (-kas), iv. 1, 87 &ptacOai—xabeArciv—exBarrAew 
(-Badeiv)—agpetvar. Conferatur tamen ii. 15, 19 7d 
Civ, 7d BedécOa, Td puyadevdijvai, Td mieiy Papuakor, 
Td yuvaikds apatpeOnvat, Td TEKva oppava KaTaAiTeEiY, 
iv. 1, 46 eborabfjoat, evdamoviica, mayTa ms Beret 
mo.ely py KwAvETIaL, py avayKacerOat, 66 Ziv Be cal 
arobaveiv ; 70 Tod droGaveiv Kai Tod debecAa. 
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obtos éXevbepiav etye ;’ De xvipios cum inf. cf 
iii. 24, 72). 


TV. 1, 111 Tavdrnv ri pedrérnv ewler cis 
éorépay pederav eder aro THY piKpoTdrur, azo 
Tov evernpeaoToTaTwy ap£aj.evos, amo xvTpas, 
dd rornpiov. 0’ otws ext xiTwvdpiov Tpdo- 
ed@e (Meibomius recte zpdeAGe), eri KUVGpLov; 
KTE. 

Quamquam possis quidem sic interpungere 
—pederav ter ard Tév piKpoTdrwv—apéa- 
pevos—, €10° ovrws xré., tamen cum in Epic- 
teteis nusquam occurrat «if? ovrws post par- 
ticipium (dpédpevos), praestabit corrigere 
dp£apevovs, cf. i. 18, 18 eer—preAerav ert TOV 
puxpav Kal dx éxetvov apxopevors Sia Patveww 
éml 7a peifw. Pergitur et illic per impera- 
tivum in singulari ‘xepadyv Gdy@.’ ‘ oipoe’ a7) 
deye. 


TV. 1, 112 zravraxod repyBreWas azroppupov 
dd ceavtod. KaOnpov Ta Sdypara, pun TL Tpoorp- 
THTAL FOL TOV OV TOV, KTE. 

Verbum zepiBdérew cuius nonnisi mediae 
formae in Epicteteis inveniuntur, quasnam 
partes hic agat non plane dilucet (Schw. 
vertit ‘Ubi oculis omnia collustraris, abjice 
abs te quae tua non sunt’); sin memineri- 
mus quid Stoicus de externis sentiat—corti- 
cem esse, ¢Aoov’s ut ait Marc. Antoninus 
xii. 2 (O Oeds ravta Ta HyepoviKa yupva TOY 
iduxav dyyelwv Kat pdodv Kal Kxabappatwv 
6pa.— Eay 6¢ Kal ov ToiTo eOians Totelv, TOV 
Tow TEepirTaTpoY TEavTod TepLaipyTets. ‘O 
yop pa) Ta mepixetmeva Kpeddia Spay, Hrov ye 
eoOjta Kal oikiav cat dogav Kal tHv ToLavTHY 
mepBodiy Kat oxnvnv Gedpevos, arxodynoerat ; 
Cf. etiam c. 8 Tupva trav prov Geacacba ra 
airiédy) —, Vix dubium erit quin corrigen- 
dum sit zrepi B|Aepas.” 


TV. 1, 131 airy <i> 680s ex’ edevbepiay 
dye, airy povn dmadday? Sovdcias, [porn] To 
SuvnOfvat wor’ cimeiv e& OAns WoyxAs TO 

adyov dé pw, @ Zed, xré. 
povy (=povnn, cf. iv. 1,174 done= don #) ita 
transponendum esse puto ut suum tribuatur 
7H 686, nempe : atry ddds povn, 1) ex’ Aevbepiav 
ayel, avtn povn KTE. 


TV. 3,9 add’ od Kpavydlw, Srov dmpemés: 
> , > > , ¢ ‘ a 
GAN’ obk dvaorHcopat, Gov pi) Set. 

L. xpavydow. De forma activa cf. ili. 
4, 4. 

TV. 5, 5 ode ody GAO HOedev Hj TO td.0v- 
ri 8) ote TovTO; ovX iva KU oUTOs TWa KaTo 

2 Conferatur Postgatii emendatio in Xen. Hell. 


ii. 3, B31 amo[B]Aére: (Class. Rev. xi. (1897) 1, 
p. 22). 
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gicw: Toito yap aAddrptov: aN Orrws 
exetvov ta {Sia owivTwv, os avtois Soket, 
abros pndev ArTov Kata pvow ééer kal debater 
povov Ta avTod Towwy mpos TO KaKetvoUS éxew 
Kata pvow. 

In loco corrupte tradito varieque a viris 
doctis tractato auctoris sententia restitui 
mihi videtur, si te (pro quo editor twa 
scripsit) cum «wy iungitur: otx ta Kuwhrae 
obros Kata piow. Quid sit kweioOat KaTa 
dvow, apparet e ii. 20. 18 otrws ioxupov te 
kal dvixntov éorw 9 pias 7 avOpwrivy: Tas 
yap Stvarar ayredos pi) Gpumehixas xweio Oat, 
G\N edaikds, 7) éAaia tadw py éaikas — 5 
(19) o& rotvev ot8’ dvOpwmrov oldv Te ravTehas 
dmodécar Tas Kujoes Tas GvOpwriKds, Kat ot 
droxorropevor Tas ye tpobvpias Tas Tov avopav 
droxoyacGar od divavra. Cf. etiam iii. 3, 2 
mépuxe 5 aca Yuxyn — Tpos TO ayaGov ope- 
xtikos Kweicba kré. Verum utut haec sunt, 
quomodo in ultimis verbis povoy 7a avrod 
mrouv m7. 7. kK. @ kK. Pvow acquieverunt viri 
docti? Nam Schweighaeuseri quidem inter- 
pretatio — vertit enim: ‘modo quoad in 
ipso esset, elaborans ut illi quoque ex Naturae 
praescripto se gererent’ — manifesto falsa 
est: quid enim apertius quam opponi inter 
se éxe(vwy Ta dia rovovvTwy et avTos — Povo 
ra avtod mov? Itaque post owy per 
comma distinguendum esse videtur, in 
ceteris lacuna statuenda, in hunc fere 
modum explenda <pmdev diahepdpmevos> 
mpos TO kakelvous exe Kata piow. 


IV. 5, 29 ’EreoxAéa «at TloAvvetkn 70 

‘ > »” x cal ‘ / N ‘ 

meroinkos ovk GAXo 7) TovTO TO ddypa, TO Tept 

tupavvidos, 70 Sdypa TO TEpl puyys, OTL TO meV 

2ryarov THV KaKWV, TO O& mey.oToV Tov ayabav. 
~ x =~ 

j Interpunge — ov« do 7) rodTo: 70 Soya [, | 

TO TT. T. 


IV. 7, 21 ri aitd cupBaivar; <érapyia, 
éritpor7).> pj Te ov Kal doypa, olov det 
érapxiay ; py Te ovv Kal TO xpHobau émitpoTy). 

Membra disiecta! <ézapxia, éritpory. > 
addidit editor, cetera ut erant reliquit. 
Quae quamvis inepta sint, quamvis turbata, 
tamen tam lucide dilucet quid senserit 
philosophus, —totiens enim, ut complura alia, 
etiam hoc auditoribus suis ad taedium usque 
inculeavit,—ut si non ipsis verbis, tamen 
quantum ad sententiam, fieri non possit quin 
ita sit locutus: té aitd ovpBaive; eritpory ; 
py TL ou Kal Sdypa, olov det; erapxia ; poy Te 
ov Kal To xpyobar <tais davtaciats Kata 
diow ;>. Postquam ultima verba perierunt, 
in perditorum locum successit éxitpory (-7). 
Possis etiam supplere <davraciaus os dei>, 
coll. iv. 6, 34 ci 8 elzep tals dAnOetats ovdevos 
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dAAov zeppovtixas <i> xpyoews olas det 
gavraciav, kré. Conferatur etiam iv. 6, 25 
(ubi cad includo) rept dpxas éorovddxacr, ov 
rept Soypara: [Kal] wept wAodrov, ov mepi Ti 
xpyow tov pavtaciov. 


IV. 8, 27 ‘éym dra6ys «iyi Kal atdpaxos: 
py ayvoeire, & avOpwrot, dtu budv KvKwpEvov 
Kal GopuyBovpevwv wept Ta pundevds aéia povos 
éym axnAAaypar Taons Tapaxns.” 

Schweigh. kucwpévev pro koyswpevov. Tu- 
tius videtur verbum Epicteteum restituere ; 
in mentem mihi venit xddvvwpévov, vide 
indicem et cf. i. 6, 29 ri p’ exoryoe 7 

, x I 38 ‘ lal . . 
tapaéer 7) Ti Gdvvnpov daveirar; Possis etiam 
> f2 ‘ , > > fol , « 
kavionevov, cf. 13 ba ti otv—avidot pe ot 

Weyovtes ; Ti TO altiov TavTNs THS TApAyys ; 


IV. 11,17 e 8 trmov cou wemorevke 7] 
vats, reprewpas avTov Kal arnuéeAnToy ; 

Reiskius airév <dopynxtov> xré.; Sl 
duooréAevrov requirimus, ut par est, ad 
praecedentis verbi similitudinem propius 
accedet—dOepdrevrov, cf. i. 19, 5 tov dvov ob 
Geparrevw; iii. 22, 33 ayenovtxov—arnpedAnrov 
kal abeparrevtov. 


Fragm. i. (i. £.) morepov ov 6 dvOpwros 
So > ? c a col , -~ a” a 
aitds ef’ atrod reroujobai cor doxet Laov 7) 
‘ id A 4, Z ‘ 
mpos Kowwviav ;— <IIpos Kowwviav. >— Yro 
A ‘ Lol , s »” ‘ 
tivos;—Yro tHS Pvoews-—Tivos ovens Kat 
nr a 
mas Sioikovons Ta OAa Kal ToTEpov ovoNS 7 
py, Tadra obKert avaykatov ToAvTpay).oveElv ; 


Cf. Diss. 


L. worepov <povo>ovons KTEé. 
i. 12 init. 


Fragm. xxix. [’Ex tod "Emixrytou €yxetpt- 
diov. | 

Mydevds otrws év mavtl mpovoe, as TOD 
dogadots: dogadeotepov yap Tod A€yew TO 
ovyav: éav dé TO heyeww, Goa diya Eotar vou Kal 
Yoyou..... c 

Cur Gesneri coniecturam éa@v pro éav 
receperit editor, non receperit eiusdem Aoyou 
pro Wéyov (quod consequens erat) ratio latet ; 
quid enim uno illo verbo proficimus, si reliqua 
omnia aeque atque antea sensu carent, quin 
etiam lacuna statuenda est? Quod ad 
ultima verba pertinet, emendatio est in 
promptu; in his enim nihil latet nisi dixa 
éraivov kal yoyov. Cum autem apud Stobaeum 
(flor. 35, 10") continuo sequatur ex Enchiridio 
capitis 33 sectio 14 (dwréatw S& 7d ToAd kre.) 
nullo praeposito lemmate nisi quod unus 
codex Br, qui omisit hoe de quo agimus 
fragmentum, pro lemmate addidit ‘’Euty- 
tov,’ Vix possum quin hoc lemma ad nostrum 
fragmentum transponendum esse putem, 
quod fragmentum is qui codicem Br exaravit, 
postquam lemma ‘Ezixryrou scripsit, per 
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errorem transiluit, pergens ad Ench. 33, 14. 
Nam hoe fragmentum, cui vel maxime locus 
est in Stobaei capite quod agit wepi Bpaxv- 
Noyias, plus quam veri simile est ex Epicteti 
aliquo sermone esse desumptum, cum eadem 
res, sed latius, tractetur in eodem Enchiridii 
» = 7) ‘\ ‘ x ‘ m” 
capite 33, sect. 2 cat cww7y To oA EoTw 
}, AaXcioOw 7a avayKaia Kal Ov 6Xiywv. oraviws 
Sé more Katpod mapaxadotvTos em TO A€yew, 
AéEov pev, GAXA Tept ovdevds THY TYXOVTWY'— 
, Ls ‘ Nicew , , * > r 
padiota O€ pz) wept avOpiruv Weywv 7) erawav 
7) ovyxpivwv. Qua collata sectione suspicio 
oritur aliquid illic deesse atque sic fere 
legisse Stobaeum : éar 6é 76 Neyer < evKatpov >, 
6ca dixa ézaivov cal yoyov. De suppresso 
verbo 7 post éay cf. Diss. 1. 1, 32 amobaveiv 
Lal . > > , x aI: iA a 

pe Set. ef 46, aroOvycKw: Kav pet’ 6ACyov, viv 
dpucta—, era tore teOvyéopat, vel, si tibi 
non probatur C. Schenkelii correctio cay pro 
kal, 1. 25, 18 xamvov meroinkey ev TO oi} pare ; 
av peérpiov, pevw: av Niav roAvv, é€pxopat. 
De audiendo verbo ‘Aé€ye’ (dca diya ez.) 
ef. Ench. 47 kav aoxnoai rote zpos ovov 
Gédys, ceavtd kal py Tots é&w. Notandum 
praeterea illud ééxa, quod Epicteto proprium 
est. 


Quamquam, ut fere fit, saepius mihi accidit, 
ut quae emendasse mihi visus essem, inspecta 
Schweighaeuseri editione ab aliis iam 
correcta cognoscerem, tamen breviter ea 
enotare quam silentio premere satius putavi, 
cum praesertim essent quae tantam eviden- 
tiam prae se ferrent, ut fugisse editorem 
potius viderentur, quam consulto ab eo esse 
praeterita. Ea itaque haec sunt: p. 43, 5 
ToTe <tov> devyew Uptonus.—p. 72, 21 
pavOave ovddoycpov Salmasius  (recte: 
monentis enim esse verba, non opprobrantis, 
tam ex ipso contextu apparet quam ostendit 
numerus singularis cvAAoyiopov ; conceditur 
philosophia sed non sine contemptu quodam 
et commiseratione : ‘miserum aliquem syl- 
logismum discere licebit, dum ne ultra.’ At 
opprobrantis erat dicere: od pavOavers ovA- 
Aoyicpovs, qua forma plurali inutilis copia 
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indicaretur).—p. 72, 24 fyyverar. 'Exeiv det 
heyev Upt.—p. 108, 19 rod  dvridiKcov 
Schweigh.—p. 109, 3 7 éxeiva: (Schweigh. 
per comma distinxit).—p. 145, 6 xai<to> 
Ta pev Schw.—p. 152, 5 otrou [oi] pavixot 
rovo. Schw.— p. 163, 6 z[ocjodroy Upt.— 
p- 177, 18 totroy 8 od yxadersrepa [ai] 
"Epwves xat Mowat[;] eényeipov xabevdovra— 
kat 6 otvos <;> Schw.—p. 180, 1 AaPov 
Wolfius in versione ‘caperem garum’ ; 
‘probabilis coniectura’ Schw.—p. 194, 8 
dyo @ Schw.—p. 207, 3 éxdotwv ; Schw.— 
p- 224, 13 danyayev. Tis xré. Schw.—p. 263, 
4 ‘*i8ob éxelvos: tatTa KodAUpia Kayo exw.’ 
Schw.—p. 266, 10 kara tiv &otacw tavrnv 
Schw.—p. 274, 24 mwaxidia éxovra, TiTAapte ; 
Kal TovTots KpaBartiov érouacar; Schw. 
(kal rovrows = ‘etiam his’ sicuti ante (10) 
puerperae uxori).—p. 280, 3 interpungatur 
cum Schweighaeusero vai: kal dpyav Kal TYydv 
sine signo rogandi; cf. p. 369, 3 ‘ 6édes 
apxas ;’ pepe, kal rovovs.—p. 280, 8 date éav 
cou d0&y, Tov Geov cot, irepGov, (=per Deum, 
differ) Schw.—p. 311, 23 kat deme madw 
éxelvw Ooxodv> Kal Lavrds jrov TodTO TO epyov 
jv, tpvev tov Oeov Schw.—p. 329, 23 lds 
Aeyets mpookatardgéar; Aut cum Corae 
<1to> zp. scribendum est (cf. p. 92, 17 ré 
Nevers TO Swxparys; p- 284, 11 ri Ayes 76 
éxaiverov; p. 3D8, 3 Ti Néyers TO euor;), aut 
Tas A€yets tpooxatatagéy ; (Schw.) Cf. p. 350, 
4 Noy ov eué ev 76 OopvBw tovtw die€ayew ;— 
Ti N€yets OopvBw ;—p. 330, 18 od cuvvepyods 
dedwKev ; 0vK [ai] aioOyoes ; Cum manu cor- 
rectrice Se Schw.—p. 358, 20 ota xrjois 
<ovtws> avadaiperos Salmasius et Comes 
Shaftesburiensis.—p. 364, 7 zeprepxdpevos 
Kynpicow Kal A€yw ‘py tAavacbe, avdpes, — 
ovdevos Tedpovtixa é7;’ Idem sensit Schw. 
qui interrogandi signum posuit post A€ya ; 
De re cf. p. 378, 5-15.—p. 365, 21 «wy 
mapéeBnv[;] tOv mpos KoAakeiay; Schw. post 
mapéBnv comma scripsit, quod tamen melius 
abest; cf. p. 366, 8 mq mapeByv trav zpos 
evpotay ; 
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NOTES ON THE EROTICI GRAECI. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


HELIODORUS. 


1.4 Kat Hv Soéys ovK exTos TO y.vOjLEVOV" 
SovAevew 6 apxwy epaiveto k.t.X. 
It seems impossible to make any good 


sense of d0€ys ovK éxros, and Bekker proposes 
to omit ovx. This would give the very 
suitable meaning of zapa doéav or wapddogov, 
but how did ov« get in? Can it stand for 
yotv, a word of which H. is decidedly fond ? 
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1. 7 7 Kat adrd éumvovy pernxGar To dyadpa 
dua THS KOpys Ux ayporkias €ixaCov. 

8a THs Kdpys seems often misunderstood. 
It cannot be joined with cixafoy as though 
dud meant by reason of: that would be da 
tiv Képyv. H. does not confuse the uses. 
dua Tijs képys can only mean in the person of 
the girl. Cf. such a passage as Plat. Rep. 
607D érav & “Opyjpov Gewpys airyy (2.€. 
poetry). 

1.19 rpoorxew Hyovpevos Tov ovTw 67) KAAGS 
e&nyovpevov k.T.A. 

Bekker again proposes simply to omit 
ovtw 67, but who would insert such words 
for nothing? Perhaps they are out of their 
place and should precede zpooyxew, being 
more or less explained by what follows. 

Just before should we read cite ypnpudtwv 
<i> véunows? H. is however fond of 
understanding the parts of etvat. 


Ib. riv xopnv... av Svvardv euavtd pe 
Sodvar BeATLov rapa Tod KowWod AaBety HyotpaL 
kal yap evyfes tiv aixuddwrov Biacdpevov 
axévrev te Tov didwv gaiverOar Siarparto- 
pevov. 

I do not find any difficulty raised about 
the last sentence, but it seems so incredibly 
weak and pointless that I cannot suppose it 
to be right. He wishes to have the girl 
formally granted him by general vote, for 
after using force to her it would be silly to 
go against the wishes of one’s friends. 
What sense is there in this? Perhaps we 
should insert a negative. After not using 
violence to her it would be silly to do 
violence to the wishes of one’s friends. If 
he has spared her Bia, a fortiori he will 
spare them. 

Read also duvarév <év>, for duvarov cannot 
stand alone. So in 5. 12 éca kat aireiv otde 
kadov, we need kadov <ov>. 

Half a dozen lines below one would think 
xdpw or évexa should be added to govern 
xpelas and o7opas. 

1. 29 ob yap emitpepew (0.2. ey) atta 
ouprhakjvat Tos ToAeuiots GANA Siadpavar ot 
THY [aXnv- 

For of, which can hardly be right, I 
suggest wo. of is condemned not only by 


the weakness of sense, but by the hiatus. 
2. 6 tatta 8 eLeorat 


<dva>yiyveckew # 


Kal peta TATA, 


2.16 ‘Kati «lye cou warépes (parents) cio 
azoKcpwa. THs de duotoyovans Kal ‘et mote 
joav’ cirovens, ‘ovKovv Tov TaTépa cou TEeOvy- 
Kevan vopite’ Edeye. 
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‘I have parents if ever I had’ is devoid 
of sense and cannot be defended by Homer’s 
et zor’ éyv ye, Homeric in phrases as H. 
often is. The other explanation (Coraes), 
which makes the words a wish, breaks down 
on the consideration that in that case they 
should at any rate be ei efev, if even that is 
possible Greek for ‘I hope Ihave.’ Certainly 
ei #oav is not: it could only mean here ‘I 
wish I had, but I haven’t.’ I conjecture 
that ¢«f is a mistake for 6m, perhaps facili- 
tated by «i occurring in the previous line. 


2.18 rhv réppav .. . daa yiv éxidopy- 


QavrTes. 

_ Should dca be és? The only use of dca 
in which it is quoted as=ds is really very 
different, e.g. Xen. Hell. 6.1.15 ixavés .. . 
VUKTL doarep Hucpa xpyoba, and so often in 


Xenophon. But possibly we should be 
correcting MHeliodorus himself, not his 
copyist. 

5) 


2.21 @avpacas 6 Kyjpwv ‘“EAXny be’ etrev 
‘6 E€vos, 7 robe’; 6 dé ‘ovre “EAAnY ote 
Eévos, add’ evredoev Aiyvrtuos.’ 

6 vos cannot be right, because (1) the 
man is spoken to, (2) the answer shows that 
éévos had been used in the question anti- 
thetically to "EAAnv. 7 has been suggested 
for 6. This gives us three alternatives, 
whereas ovre—odre shows that only two were 
put. The answer also shows that the only 
possible third alternative would be Aiyvrruos, 
and therefore the generality of zofev is very 
unlikely. Without much confidence I should 
suggest "EAAny d¢ <ei>, eirev, ) E€vos robe; 
With that the answer seems perfectly to fit. 
Perhaps 7 got out of its place, and then 6 
was added. 


2.26 No doubt many ways might be 
thought of in which we could get rid of azo 
in the verse 

ixvos detpdmevos ax’ eiiataxvos Tapa NetXov. 
The easiest and slightest change I can think 
of is to read dpa (ap'), making the two lines 
a question, as for instance in the oracle 
Herod. 1. 66 ’Apxadcyy p’ airets ; 


2. 29 tatty TH yvepun TéHeuar should surely 


be ratty TH yveouny riGepar. 


2.31 moredw d€ ce ravta euredicev Ta 
GpiAnpeva. 

Ta GptAnueva is explained to be ‘what has 
passed between us, ‘the matter of our 
épirta,’ but I cannot find any parallel. The 
sense of trite, much used, etc. is very 
different. Did not H. write dpodoynpeva, 
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that you will keep the agreement? If oy 
fell out after oA, as it well might, dpodAnpeva 
would naturally become dépiAqyéva. So in 
fragment 181 (Kock) of Eupolis one MS. 
appears to have dmoyet for dpodoyet. Cf. 
below on 7. 15. 


3. 5 (end) dAXov zpos aAAnv xpelay TE Kal 
Siavovay évras Should of course be zpos with 
datives. So in 9. 12 read zpos Oepareia.. . 
évras. 


3. 11 (speaking of a man obviously ill at 
ease) Gore kal tov XapixAca xafewpaxdta adr’ 
7 TO dveparov yovyy mpds pe ciety ‘Kat 
tovtov Backavos cioev 6pOadpos.’ 

For the very obscure ad’ 7 Bekker men- 
tions that 67 (Coraes) and airod have been 
conjectured. Naber in his valuable article 
on Heliodorus in Mnemosyne N.S. 1 sug- 
gests dyady. But adX 7 occurs again a 
page or two further on in Ch. 12 ddd’ 7 Kat 
aitos gouka tov moAAGv etvat, where it has 
also been altered, and it is most unlikely to 
be a corruption in both places. I cannot 
help connecting the adX’ 7 Kal atros of the 
second with add’ 7 and kat rodrov in the first 
and wondering whether (cf. on 1. 19 above) 
a\N 7 has not got out of its place, and ought 
not to be put immediately before xat rodrov. 
Of its syntactical history and meaning I 
should not be sure. 


3.14 For ratra pev, & Oerare, peprtyKas 
Coraes wrote tatrd pe x.7.X. 

pe does seem needed, but, as pev is quite 
in place too, why not put pe before the verb, 
where the reason of its loss is plain ? 

Compare this use of pvd with punbyon at 
the beginning of 2. 32, where I think 
pabyoce has been suggested. 


Ib. (of Homer) atros pev 1d tdtov ov 
Aéywv, GAN ob8e wdAW 7) yEvos Gvopaluv, Tay dé 
eyvaxotwv TO Tepl TO copa raGos (a hairy 
thigh) eis dvoma xparyoavtwv. 

The last word can hardly be right, and 
mapatpevavtwy has been proposed, but the 
words are far too unlike. Paley in more 
than one note on Aeschylus (e.g. P.V. 2) 
has noted a tendency for p to get added in 
Greek writing to some other consonants (Bp 
for 8 and so on). If we might suppose that 
to have happened here, we arrive very easily 
at katactnoavtwy, Which is a fairly applicable 
word. They ‘made a name’ of it. 


4.3 ot pev i) Oeatal, petewpos amas ert TO 
EXX ‘ > i? > , rE de \ 
peAXov Kal adywvias avduwertos, éy® O& Kal 
ena D < Rie , 
mA€ov, ate On por ws madds trepppovticew 
, 
ponpnnere. 
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One’s first idea is that such a sentence 
must be very imperfect through omissions. 
On looking closer it is clear that das is in a 
sort of apposition to of Gearad (as was, of 
moAAot, éviot, etc. often are to plural words) 
and that peréwpos is made to agree with it. 
The comma would be better away. The 
real difficulty is in po... . tponpymeva, 
which has no construction at all. I know 
no instance of mpoypyuevoy as an absolute 
accusative like cipnuévov, dofav, and others ; 
but it would seem legitimate, and I there- 
fore conjecture pou. . . tponpnévov. 


4. 7 Towards the end of this long chapter 
the words kat tas xetpas as Bpoxov éerdyouca 
TO TpaxnAw diaxpyoacbar nmeiAe Kat dudpvvev 
are certainly incomplete. They mean that 
she threatened to destroy herself, but we 
cannot simply insert éavrjv in any of the 
possible places, because we should still have 
at least one hiatus, if not more, such as 
already exists after d:aypyoacGa: and serves 
as an additional proof of something wrong. 
It would seem therefore that more than one 
word must be missing. 


4.16 &b6n rHv azoxpiow 6 Tv6t0s. 
Here too one would think something lost, 


but one word will serve, ¢.g. rounodmevos or 
Sous. 


4. 18 (towards end) ywaika zovcioac 
should, I think, be y. romoaca to match 
arroAaPetv. 

moujoOar would be the middle term be- 
tween the two. 


Ib. He rather resented being bound by 
an oath: ov yap émdetSew Exe mpoalpecw 
PoBw tod Kpetrovos KatnvayKacOar voptto- 
perny. 

TO Kpeittov Of course=ot xKpetrroves, the 
gods, and occurs two or three times in H. 
No doubt éyew should be éywy: the exchange 
is not at all infrequent, and émdecfew 
requires a participle. Iam not clear as to 
the meaning of vouilouerny, thought being 
hardly suitable here. Can it be accustomed ? 
I know no parallel. 


5. 4 As far as I can see, the imperfects 
exérperev, €weAXev, érémdexe at the beginning 
of the ch. are out of place and should be 
presents. But the corruption, if it is one, is 
very odd. ézerpaywoea in 7. 6 ought also, I 
should say, to be émitpaywdet to match the 
édiatnoe which follows ; but that is a sim- 
pler matter. 


5. 14 ypady yap e€eoto Kal cis pipnua Cdwv 
éxoiAatvero. 
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Obviously éxexotAavro to match éfeoro and 
éyéyparro following. It was not now being 
hollowed out. 


5. 27 (end) zapéorw should, I think, be 


mepieotw. Cf. repicwle twelve lines above. 
-s A XQ ” ‘ n es 
5. 34 eidov... Tov pev toa Kal vexpo Tpo 
kel[Levov. 


*ca kai takes the same case after as before 
it. Read vexpov. 


6.1 @pyv vixtwp cor povov THY Sedov 
évoxdelv .. . ov 68 dpa Kai pel? Hpepav 71000. 
Alay, ds €ouxe, TOApNpOS. 

One does not see how roAynpds can be 
used ironically in the same sentence in which 
the man’s detAéa is openly named, and indeed 
the irony would in any case be extremely 
clumsy. The difficulty does not seem to 
have been pointed out. I can only conjec- 
ture that toApnpds is a blunder for aréApypos, 
which is cited from Galen. This type of 
blunder is well recognised. 


6. 2 Siaropav rpoddceus ek Toias 6 Kyypov 
} tlvos Kowwvias <ywdaxot> (!) 7 rt rerovGor 
mpos Torvona THs Oic Sys. 

A few lines below in the words beginning 
6 88 yevvddas there is plainly something lost, 
more than we can attempt to restore. 

Again in 6. 7, instead of reading ofa for 
éru ye as Bekker proposes, I would add a 
verb in the sense of I depart, and at the end 
of 7. 15 a Aé€youoa or something similar 
before ws od BovAotto. 


6. 7 (towards end) ws 8) cot Pirov, ey. 
és dy would be more usual (av for 67). 


7.15 dua tov éx@v Kal’ as dujvoixto tov 
kAclOpwv 7 GAvots. 

Can a chain be ‘opened’ through holes ? 
We could understand better its being said 
to have been ‘carried’ through them, dev7- 


vexto. Cf. on 2. 31 above. 


7. 20 dgia 8 éori rapa cod eidots, eis Ta 
dikata Tov cv TOOwY ovTwS expEnnvria. 

Saumaise 76 06 7066, which makes hiatus 
with otrw and leaves the unintelligible 
dikata. Probably no adjective we could 
substitute for 8ékaca would be satisfactory. 
Such an expression, for instance, as Ta éoyata 
or ra akpotata tov cov 70bwy, would hardly 
be Greek. Can H. have written anything 
like cis rade dia TOv cav wofwy (Or kara TOY 
cov 7dGov) ovtws expeunvvia? Plurals like 
mdOwv are sometimes used from Isocrates 
downwards to avoid hiatus. 
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7.21 ei pev oy exes yreuns Kal redelws 
bpaca TO épyov. 


yvopnv t 


7. 23 émet 8 exeitvy te... cadeder Kayo... 
mpowdoK® xivdvvov, Aéyew avaykalopat, pi) OH 
TWa eTLKOUpiayv TH YevvnTdoH . . . emwoncetas. 

But she wants him to think of some 
means of helping her, and therefore py 
appears to give exactly the wrong sense, to 
say nothing of the fact that the optative is 
strange. I cannot see how yy is possible 
here. In 9. 24 pa wav roivavtiov can be 
understood in the sense of yw and payrore as 
suggesting a possibility (Goodwin M.T. §§ 
265-269), and in 5. 2 od pi pava, though 
certainly not Attic Greek for ‘am I not to 
go crazy?’ (um pavd), is probably what H. 
wrote. But here it seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that jy is somehow a mistake 
for ci. The -uas preceding may account for 
the »: about 7 and « there is no difficulty. 


7. 24 wezavcOw orov Ocayévyns doddos dv 
kal OpuTTopevos Kata deoroivys idias. 

kat may possibly be right as it stands, but 
I incline to think we should either omit it 
or read xat tatdra, which H. likes putting 
after the words it refers to (here dodAos ar). 
The first course gives the more logical 
sense. 

Possibly in 8. 13 «at 78 tatra should be 
kal Tavr’ dn. 

8. 3 (end) Is érws = és really right ? 


8. 9 (a fifth through). The comparatives 
Tywtépav and evvovorépay Should almost 
certainly be superlatives. The confusion is 
really very common. Cf. above on Ach. 
40 ON Bk Gy, 


Ib. (three-quarters through) od yap 95) 
d€os THv évdcartwmevny TH poy Kal azodurety 
BovAopevny. 

There is no construction in this until we 
turn the accusatives into datives. 


8. 11 pyidiws potpats Kat raddKnTa ede. 

There is nothing to show that Mitscherlich, 
Coraes, Bekker are not satisfied with this 
asa pentameter. Should we read the epic 
kal Te, 1.€. kai 7 addxnta?t Possibly too the 
adverb with wéAe: is not right. It is certainly 
unusual and we might read pyidr’ as. 


8.17 Aiyirrov te ard odpdv eva Tov xal 
mepoilovta Tiv pwvyv .. . KaGevtes. 
Two persons are certainly meant. Per- 


haps therefore we should read Aiyvrrwy te 
SE MOA CG ve x , Bee 
azo ody kal eva Twa TepoicovTa OY aro opav 
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Fe i 
va kat twa. Coraes rov de for Tov kal. 


Indeed there are many alternatives. 
9.19 rv paxny cvophepopevor. 


TH Baxy! 
hiatus. 


Bekker’s <eis> tv involves a 


10. 7 é&yragero needs an av. 


10. 14 75 8 adrd Kadov Kayabov. Probably 


5 Aen 
avTo O€ TO. 


10. 22 ws av rodro yivyta. ews being 
until, yévnrat is indispensable. 
‘ 

10. 30 trav oKxehdv S€ arpaxta okaipovTwv 
kal eis Kevov depovomovvTwy Kal tiv ATTAV 
advovtwv. 

Can dAvew be properly predicated of an 
animal’s legs? and, even if it can, what is 
the construction of tyv Arrav? One may 
conjecture something like xara (or és xara) 
tiv Wrrav aAvovros or advovts. Possibly 
ahvov. 
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10. 31 (almost at the end) The accusative 
AaBdovra must for grammar’s sake be AaBwv. 


10. 32 (end) ci 76 diadpavat pe tH tepoup- 
ylav mavTws apuKTov, XEipt yoov THS NUpNHEVNS 
cot vuvi Ouvyatpos KéAeve. 

An infinitive seems lost, ‘bid me be sacri- 
ficed.” Tt cannot very well be understood. 

More puzzling is the first clause, which 
my books do not call in question. ‘If my 
escaping sacrifice is unavoidable’! One 
would think the editors saw no difference 
between escaping sacrifice and undergoing 
it. The most obvious remedy is to insert a 
py before diadpavat, but the double-negatived 
sentence becomes extremely clumsy. Who 
would say that not escaping was inevitable, 
when he might say ‘escape is impossible’ or 
‘death is inevitable’? Can H. have written 
something like dyevxror, ‘past praying for’? 
diadpavac seems too apposite to be wrong. 
But a, whole line may have been lost. 

H. Ricwarps. 


ON OVID, METAMORPHOSES XI. 119-124. 


gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 
exstructas dapibus nec tostae frugis egentes. 
tum vero, sive ille sua Cerealia dextra 
munera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigebant : 
sive dapes ayido convellere dente parabat, 
lammina fulva dapes admoto dente premebat. 


This passage in Ovid seems to be a 
conflate reminiscence of two passages in 
Virgil, viz.— 

Aeneid i. 173, 177-9: 
et sale tabentes artus in litore ponunt..... 
twm Cererem corruptam undis Cerealzaque 

arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 


and Aeneid vii. 108-115: 


corpora sub ramis deponunt arboris altae 
instituuntque dapes, et adorea liba per herbam 
subiciunt epulis (sic Iuppiter ille monebat) 
et Cereale solum pomis agrestibus augent. 
consumptis hic forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi, 
et violare manu malisque audacibus orbem 
fatalis crusti, patulis nee parcere quadris. 


The resemblance of the Ovidian passage to 
the two in Virgil does not depend mainly on 
the actual words, but rather on the back- 
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ground ; and also on the similarity of idea, 
for which it seems in many cases as if a 
different verbal expression had been sought. 
All three passages describe the setting of a 
meal, which is naturally stated most definite- 
ly by Ovid, as in his story there are servants 
to prepare the royal feast with due attention. 
For the change of verbal expression by Ovid, 
compare his DEXTRA contigerat with violare 
MANU (Aen. vii. 114); aviDo convellere 
DENTE with (violare) MALIS AUDACIBUS and 
VERTERE MORSUS (vii. 114, 112) 

The resemblance between the two Virgil- 
ian pieces is of course much closer than that 
between them and the passage in Ovid : the 
latter depends entirely on the chance circum- 
stance of the spreading of a meal and eating; 
whereas both the former passages follow the 
description of a landing upon a ‘desired 
shore’, desired in the one case as a refuge 
from the storm, and in the other as a final 
rest from long wandering by sea. It is 
worth while to quote the lines coming just 
before the two passages.— 


Aen. i. 168-9 : 


hie fessas non vincula naves 
wlla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 


and Aen. vii. 106: 


gramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem. 
I 
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For another place where Ovid seems to  flectere si mnequeo Superos, Acheronta 
have had two passages of Virgil in mind, movebo. 


compare Metamorphoses x. 11-13 :— and Aen. x. 39-40 (a word as well as the 


quam satis ad superas postquam Rhodopeius idea) 
auras nunc etiam Manes haec intemptata ma- 
deflevit vates, ne non temptaret et wmbras nebat 


ad Styga Taenaria est ausus descendere porta. sors rerum —movet. 


G. M. Hirst. 
with Aen. vii. 312 (for the idea) : Columbia University. 


CORP. INSCR. LAT. II SUPPL. 5839, ANTH. LAT. EPIGR. 1113. 


qui Tiberina colunt et qui sep|tem ostia quos nunc funereo meja consona pectine 


Nilfi, Sexto 
fulsit et in Grais ars tula clara uiris, tot functo lustris in |cinit icta chelys. 
dum cithara loqueris septe]m discrimima 4 js no accident that the relics of four 


uocum 
et dulces hilaris d]as fidibus numeros. 

at nunc funereo tula consona pectine Sexto 
fraternos planctus in |cinit icta chelys. 


successive verses contain or suggest the 
number seven. The last two lines are the 
most uncertain, but if I am right the poem 
is an epicedium on one Sextus who died at 
thirty-five : compare C.I.L. vi 10097 (anth. 
epigr. 1111) 19 sq. ‘quot meat in stellis 
Delphin, quot Pegasus ales, | tot mea na- 
1 Y : ‘ Sees tales fata dedere mihi. As to u. 1, the 

s. aliquam feci sententiam cui ostia apta » 

essent, conparat Huebnerus Prudentiic. Symm. SCVeM planets are coupled with the seven 
ii 607 [Gangis alit tepidique lauant septem mouths of Nile by Manilius iii 271-4 ‘oras 
ostia Nili]. 3 fere sic Orpheum describit Ver- | quas rigat aestiuis grauidus torrentibus 
gilius Aen. vi 646 (obloquitur numeris septem — amnis | Nilus et erumpens imitatur sidera 

discrimina uocum]. 5 Sexto nomen proprium F E 
credo fratris aut amici qui carmine deflerit mundi | per septem fauces atque Ox) fugantia 
citharoedum. pontum’; for Scaliger’s interpretation of 
this passage, controverted by Huet, is estab- 
The original form of the piece was much lished by Claud. Stil. iii 135 ‘urbi | quae 
more like this: septem scopulis zonas imitatur Olympi.’ 
For u. 4 see Hom. hymn. Mere. 5] érra de 
septem mundus habet stellas, sep]tem ostia cuuddvovs diwy éraviocaro xopods, Terpander 


. 


These supplements are Mr Buecheler’s, 
who adds the following notes : 


Nil[us, frag. 5 Bergk éxrarovw hoppryyt véous Kehady- 
est septem doctis Graeci|a clara uiris, copev tuvous, Hor. carm iii 11 3 sq. ‘tuque, 
ore sonat cantor septe|m discrimina uocum, — testudo resonare septem | callida neruis.’ 
tu, lyra, septenis d]as fidibus numeros, A. E. Housman. 


NOTES. 


Baccuytipgs, V. 140 sqq. (Ed. Jebb). The commentators on Theokritos (ad loc.) might 
have supplied us with an excellent parallel from 
the ‘Story of the Leech’ in the Ingoldsby Legends, 
which (ni fallor) is taken direct from the Gesta 
Romanorum, No. cii (‘Of the transgressions and 
wounds of the soul’). A method of divination 
sometimes practised was known as Aekavouayteia, 

May we compare here the magic ceremonial of and consisted in placing waxen images in a Aexavy 
the second idyll of Theokritos, where we learn full of water, which became, as it were, animated 
that the object burned was wrought in the image and sank, thus signifying the destruction of an 
of the person on whom the magic was to work? enemy (Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, vol. i. 


kate Te Saidadeas 

éx Adpyvakos wkvmopoy 
pitpdy aykAavoaca, Toy by 
poip emékAwoev TOTE 

wis dpov auarepas eupev. 
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p- 177). Consult, for examples from the customs 
of savage nations, J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough®, 
vol. i. pp. 10 sgg. Some further examples are 
cited in Macculloch’s The Childhood of Fiction 
(1905), pp. 197, 8. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 


BaccuyLipeum.—A minute error which took its 
rise in the editio princeps has run through all the 
subsequent recensions of Bacchylides. I tacitly 
amended in 1898 the one example which I had 
occasion to quote (C.R. xii p. 716), but the correc- 
tion seems to have escaped notice. In the follow- 
ing passages, ix 39 ’Acwmby mapa moppupodlvav, xi 26 
"AAgedy mapa KadAipdav, 96 Aovcoyv mot) KkadAipday, 
xvii 119 va@a rapa Aewrémpuuvor, the prepositions are 
falsely accentuated: they must suffer anastrophe 
and be mapa and wé71. The contrary error orépvois 
7 &ugi at xviii 53, which also I corrected in 1898 to 
aug) (C.R. xii p. 74), is now set right in Mr Blass’s 
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third edition by Mr W. G. Headlam, who has 
similarly amended the BaAwaow Budi of xix 7. 
A. E. Housman. 


+ * 
* 


Ox Horace, Epodes V. 29-31. 


Abacta nulla Veia conscientia 
ligonibus duris humum 
exhauriebat. 


In all editions and translations that I have seen, 
the first line is taken to mean ‘deterred by no 
scruples of conscience.’ I have never read the line 
in that way, but as I seem to be in a minority of 
one I propound my view with diffidence. Does it 
not mean ‘excluded from no complicity,’ z.e. ad- 
mitted to full knowledge of their nefarious secrets ? 
Certainly there is nothing in the usage of ‘abigo’ 
—as displayed in the new Thesaurus—or in that of 
‘conscientia,’ to make this interpretation inadmis- 
sible. Is it not rather more likely that ‘consci- 
entia’ has this simple meaning here? 

W. R. Harvie. 





REVIEWS. 


RUTHERFORD’S A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ANNOTATION. 


(Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. IIT.) 


A Chapter in the History of Annotation, 
being Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. ITI. 
By Witi1am G. Rurerrorp, Formerly 
Head-Master of Westminster. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1905. 8yo. Pp. xii+ 494. 
25s. net. 


Ir is common enough to meet with works of 
research that are mines of facts uninformed 
by originality or the generalizing reason. 
It is common enough too to meet with bril- 
liant disquisitions, ingenious, stimulating, pro- 
yocative, but unsustained with the solid work 
of the sapper and the miner. Such work as 
Dr. Rutherford’s is too often a mere matter of 
desire. Anyone who should pass it by, 
suspicious of its title and its bulk, as if it 
were but provender for the grammarian, 
would miss what will repay study in many 
other ways. This is no lumber for the 
shelves of the professional Grecian: it 
abounds in hints, parallels deftly insinuated, 
allusions half concealed and half revealed to 
educational problems of the present day, and 


to sum up in one sentence the impression it- 


leaves upon the mind, it is a book which 
every one interested in classical learning, 
every one anxious for the improvement of 
education, every one studious of our country’s 


future welfare, should read himself, should 
reflect on, and should discuss with all his 
friends. For it is indeed a notable ingred- 
ient that should do somewhat to leaven the 
mass of thought fermenting to-day in England 
ready to result in what strange amalgam of 
old and new, of practical and intellectual, 
who can prophesy ? 

Yet the partisan of any view who turns 
to Dr. Rutherford as to a sure ally will find 
his hopes surely blighted. Perhaps he goes to 
canvass this new comer for his vote on the 
side of Greek and scholarship. It is a whole- 
some drubbing—if that be not too rude a 
word for the mellow gentleness of persuasive 
exhortation which is habitual with the author 
—that he gets for his presumption. He is 
told that the Atticists ruined the Greek 
language, that Greek was made a dead lan- 
guage by the perverse folly which denied 
cosmopolitan or Hellenistic Greek to be fit for 
the educated to use, that men live in a gim- 
crack world who persist in an obsolete ortho- 
graphy instead of spelling as they speak, 
that it did a vast deal of harm when it was 
taught that for learning Greek it was in- 
dispensable to imitate the ancients, assiduous- 
ly studying what they had been good enough 
to write out for others’ advantage. 

12 
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Or perhaps our partisan fondly imagines 
that one who can deliver such judgments 
must be zealous of natural science or the 
modern languages. Bitterly will he be un- 
deceived, when he finds his hero still sup- 
posing it to be worth his while to settle 
minute points of Greek scholarship, absorbed 
heart and soul in admiration for the Greek 
point of view, and, if anything, resenting 
the necessity of teaching barbarians and at- 
tributing the degeneration of Greek, of 
learning, and of thought to the consequent 
blurring of the Greek view. 

The reader will by this time have gathered 
some idea of the extraordinary interest and 
fascination the book will exercise over many 
minds. Yet he must not suppose that it 
is an illogical or rambling hotchpotch of 
random notions. It is nothing of the kind, 
but a methodically developed treatise by a 
mind not dwarfed and stunted by the 
drudgery of learning but elastic vigorous 
and above all original. 

It is impossible to do justice within the 
necessary limits of this review toa tithe of the 
subjects which it would be a pleasure to 
discuss with Dr. Rutherford. Perforce, I 
must almost haphazard select one or two for 
consideration here. 

Dr. Rutherford lays great emphasis on 
the divergence between the true and original 
Greek view of style, literature, the written 
word and the later view. To the Greek, he 
rightly bids us to impress upon ourselves, 
4 A€éts was the manner of speech into which 
5 xad@s Aéywr refined the fashion of speech 
in vogue amongst his neighbour Greeks. 
To the Greek 74 ypaypara were dead symbols, 
from which must.be recovered the living 
sounds. There is no doubt that an enormity 
of misconception has vitiated scholars’ judg- 
ments solely in consequence of their not ade- 
quately grasping with lively imagination what 
Dr. Rutherford thus insists on. Whole cart- 
loads of foolish diatribe might be shovelled 
away as rubbish from the studies of theolo- 
gians, especially those who deal with the Old 
Testament, if every one of them were com- 
pelled to read this Introduction before 
beginning his proper subject. Yet when 
Dr. Rutherford goes on to urge that this 
original Greek view is superior to the later, 
misgivings arise in the reader’s mind. He 
begins indeed to think that the separation 
which the author abhors between educated 
and uneducated may be perhaps theoretically 
vain in his eyes, yet has never been practi- 
cally removed by him. Otherwise he would 
have discovered that the peasant or artisan 
who knows English alone, is the slave of 
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ambiguities just as the Greek was. Only 
the contact with barbarians, the illumination 
shed by comparison with another not too 
similar tongue, has ever removed and, it 
would seem, ever will remove these fallacies 
and sophisms which bewilder and betray the 
monoglot. It is this that makes Plato’s 
slighter dialogues legitimately contemned 
by the modern schoolboy. I myself from 
boyhood for some years liked no Greek prose 
style as I did Plato’s. But in these more 
rapid days, it seems as if a Sixth Form boy 
felt it waste of time to demolish elaborately 
a verbal quibble—he is rarely amused by it. 
Historically interesting it may be to assist 
at the first struggles of the Greek logician 
to put an edge on his instruments — 
but a modern boy’s verdict on them is 
uncompromising, that they are puerile. 
Only such a dialogue as the Phaedo, where 
these consequences of knowing one language 
only are not apparent, can—and it does 
so preeminently — overpower and trans- 
port his imagination and feelings, to the 
contentment of the most jealous champion 
of Plato’s honour. 

IT make no doubt that contact with Rome, 
with Egypt and the East developed, improved, 
clarified the Greek’s intellect. The sub- 
sequent decadence is attributable—at least 
such a view is arguable—not to that con- 
tact which Dr. Rutherford seems to think 
its almost sufficient explanation, but to the 
lamentable persistence of dead tradition, 
which the author also holds to be in part 
responsible, the barbarian troubles and 
general insecurity of life, and the blighting 
doctrine that, all knowledge once scheduled 
into an encyclopaedic form, no substantial 
progress in discovery and invention remained 
for man. 

To turn to a very different subject for 
discussion, the author devotes one of his 
longer notes to the examination of the 
evidence for an ordered commentary embrac- 
ing more plays than one of Aristophanes. 
Others have concluded that there was 
evidence for such an order in the annotation 
of the plays as Plutus, Clouds, Frogs, 
Knights, Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, 
Thesmophoriazusat, Ecclesiaz., Lysistrata. 
Dr. Rutherford has no difficulty in shewing 
that the evidence is very scanty, and himself 
concludes that what little there is indicates 
no order at all. That this is a hasty con- 
clusion, the evidence he quotes will serve to 
shew. On Clouds 239 the ven. says 7 apyn 
Tov érovs POacavt. ait@ eipytar ev Nipyry. 
Again on Wasps 61 the ven. has xar’ abdrod 
(i.e. Euripides) xa6jxe ras Oerpodopialovcas® 


oid 
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dno ovv od devtepov TavtoAoynow epi adrod. 
If we take these statements at their face- 
value and suppose them to refer to the order 
of the plays in a collected edition, we have 
two facts, viz. that the Peace preceded the 
Clouds, and the Thesmoph. preceded the 
Wasps. On Peace 92 we read én dé Kai &v 
rats NedeAaus, and this Dr. Rutherford sup- 
poses to contradict the previously quoted 
comment. But this form of expression, 
with no definite word for ‘previously ’ added, 
seems always to be used when the commen- 
tator intends to say that another example 
will be found in a play later in the edition. 
If this observation be sound, we have Birds 
1058 éomep kal ev Inmedor teroinxe Peace 199 
@s Kat ev tats Sdngiv etpyxev 432 mpoeipynra 
(but epyrar kal ven.) ev rats Spnkiv. 756 eirev 
év trois ‘Inmetow Plut. 797 wai év rats Sdnéiv 
Frogs 567 KiXéwva cis ov yeypadev tovs Imréas 
Thesm. on the other hand 162 kat év 76 mpd 
tovTov Opapati tais “Opvict, kal ev Shykiv 
(with which a note so near as 168 kai év tats 
“Opvicw cannot fairly be pretended to dis- 
agree) Wasps 62 ov eéxwnwdnoev ev Tots 
‘Imretor. It will be observed that the com- 
ment on Thesm. 162 agrees with that on 
Wasps 61 if our interpretation of the usage 
be correct. We should thus get something 
like the following order for the plays in the 
collected edition : (Lysistrata)! Birds, Thes- 
mophoriazusai, Plutus, Peace, Frogs, Wasps 
(or Wasps, Peace, Frogs, if we do not follow 
ven. at Peace 432), Knights, Clouds. But 
we have not quite exhausted Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s list of comments. Birds 822 zpoetpyrar 
étt wevns ovtos he rightly passes by—Theo- 
genes was mentioned in Peace 928, Wasps 
1183, the Hours as well as Lysist. 63. So 
Birds 1296 6 Xawpeday zpoetpnra might refer 
to any of several non-extant plays as much 
as Clouds 104, ete. or Wasps 1408. Frogs 
932 zpoetpnrar he refers to Birds 800 or 
Peace 1177—it will be seen how this agrees 
with our scheme. Birds 988 he decides to 
be in the main a hopeless ‘hash,’ but eipyrat 
érepwht of Knights 1084 is clear enough. 
Clouds 371 aibpiav ev extace Kal év Tots 
éumpoobev rapernpotpey well suits our order 
for that play, whether the reference is to 
Plut. 1129 or not. Wasps 418 é& rots apo 
TovTov eipntar may refer to 42 or to Birds 
1701 and Wasps 1270 zpoetpnrat he decides 
cannot safely be supposed to refer to Clouds 
109. 

There remain one or two undebateable 
instances, Dr. Rutherford holds. Confining 
ourselves to those dealing with extant plays, 


1 See immediately below. 
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we have Lysist. 801 dv0 Mupwvidar joav as 
év tats *ExxAno.alovoats ded7AwTat, Which, he 
determines, describes a note on the Eccl. as 
antecedent to this on the Lysist. Similarly 
Peace 797 kat é& rats Nededas d€ etrov, he 
interprets in a sense opposite to what our 
theory would require. His view does not 
seem incontestable and the rule above sug- 
gested would still be entirely reconcileable 
with all these statements. So on Bards 750 
mrept dv ev Batpaxors ixavas cipyxaci, even if we 
read eipyjxapev, it may be questioned whether 
the meaning is not satisfied by supposing in 
accordance with our suggestion that a note 
on a subsequent play is referred to. And 
Wasps 496 év ‘Inretou cipyrat wept avrod and 
1206 eipyrar wepi Pavddov év rots “Axapvedow 
may support our theory and fix the Achar- 
nians to follow the Wasps. 

Here I must end. How Galen is pressed 
into the author's service to illuminate Greek 
life and thought ; how the meaning of cate- 
chetical instruction is elucidated; how 
ancient practice warrants the importance 
of the master, like Dr. Kennedy, giving a 
a fluent and vigorously dramatic interpre- 
tation at the end of a classical lesson, rather 
than one meticulously faithful but slow 
and frigid ; how scholium after scholium can 
be traced to a scheme of suitable comment 
naturally adopted by the professional ypappa- 
zixds; how some are due to the desire for 
dramatic recital, others to the artificial 
criticism that tabulated the Tropes —still 
faintly surviving in some grammars—others 
to the change, decay, or renewed youth of 
the Greek tongue, yet others to the effort for 
the instillation into the half-educated of 
some vigilance for poetical propriety—all 
this the reader will find with a multitude of 
illustrations in Dr. Rutherford. 

Once the author observes that the fact is 
certainly odd that the scholia to Aristo- 
phanes should seldom refer to the errors of 
transcribers. But the solution of the problem 
is not far to seek. The ypapparixds dictated 
to his pupils what he fancied the text to be 
—often correctly enough, for he would know 
the work in the main by heart, and used 
the script merely to assist or prompt his 
memory. To this extent I feel less sceptical 
than the author of the substantial perman- 
ence in the century or two after Alexander 
of the classical texts. 

Of misprints I have noted scarcely any : 
p- 10 note 2, line 13 zapodow must be wrong 
and presumably p. 68, line 12 avev 70; p. 64, 
line 21 read perhaps épifopevwv ; p. 415 notes, 
col. 2 should éppdarov be read and avéorn 

T. Nicki. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS OF ZUCIAN. 


The Works of Lucian. ‘Translated by 
H. W. Fow.er and F. G. Fowier. 4 
vols. Oxford: 1905. 12s. 

Translations from Lucian. 
M. Campseti Davipson. 
5s. net. 


THE first-mentioned translators seem to me 
to have done their work extremely well. I 
have tried the book in many places, just 
reading as in original English for interest 
and pleasure, and I have invariably found it 
not only correct but forcible, spirited, and 
natural, with nothing of the conventional 
translation about it. The following passage, 
taken at random from the beginning of the 
Menippus, may serve as a sample : 

‘Menippus the cynic, surely ; even so, or 
there are visions about. Menippus, every 
inch of him. What has he been getting 
himself up like that for? sailor’s cap, lyre, 
and lion-skin. However, here goes—How 
are you, Menippus? Where do you spring 
from? you haye disappeared this long time.’ 

Od Méwrros otrés éotw 5 kiwv; od poev 
obv GAXos, «i py ey mapaBrérw. Méurros 
Odos. ti ody ata Bovderar 7d GANSKOTOV TOD 
oXnpaTos ; Tikos Kal Avpa Kai eovrH ; mpoo- 
iréov b€ Gpws atT@. xaipe, & Mévirre, robev 
yap adigar; mohts yap xpdvos e€ drov od 
mepyvas ev TH TOA. 

Lucian’s style is always simple and easy, 
but it is with the ease and simplicity of 
high art, and it is a real achievement to 
maintain this natural tone in another 
tongue and for a thousand pages. If it 
were not for the contents, most of the 
thousand might be read with little idea of 
Greek authorship. 

And how excellent the contents are! 
Hardly any classical author, hardly Aristo- 
phanes himself, is more entertaining, and 
even Aristophanes, at least in his extant 
plays, is less various. Lucian is a Greek 
Swift and Sterne, a Greek Voltaire, a Greek 
Heine. He has not Swift’s ‘scorn of scorn,’ 
the pathos and the poetry of Heine, nor 
perhaps so much sheer wit as they and 
Voltaire have, but as much of the comic 
spirit as any of them, and grace of style 
equal to any but Heine at his best. Critics 
say that with unbounded cleverness, like 
Ovid’s, he lacked a heart and never touches 
our human feelings. It may be so, but at 
any rate he did signal service to humanity 
in devoting his talents, like Voltaire, to the 


By Aveusta 
London: 1902. 


exposure of superstition, hypocrisy, and 
shams of every kind. Perhaps he felt more 
than he allows to appear. In the amusing 
flippancy of Candide who would divine the 
ardent champion of Calas? who would have 
read in the naturalistic nastiness of La 
Terre the future defender of Dreyfus? 

Be this as it may, no one will deny that 
he is at least amusing in a high degree. 
Messrs. Fowler have given us an admirable 
English rendering of him: the volumes are 
quite cheap ; and, if good literature always 
sold as it should, they would have a readier 
and larger sale than many successful novels. 

My only complaint shall be that after all 
we have not got in the new translation all 
that there is in the Greek Lucian. Besides 
a bit or two here and there some few things 
are omitted altogether, either as doubtful in 
authorship or as difficult to put into a 
decent English dress. Among others we 
miss the Ass, a work no doubt very gross 
in parts, which might have been softened or 
even omitted, but in others innocent enough, 
throughout very clever, and interesting also 
from the question about its relation to the 
famous romance of Apuleius. It is annoy- 
ing to have Phalaris the Tyrannicide and 
the Disinherited, and not to have the Ass. 
Where so much is given, one regrets that 
anything should be withheld, even if its 
genuineness be very questionable. The 
English reader may like to form an opinion 
for himself, and works not genuine may still 
be of interest. The Letters of Plato are 
probably not genuine, but Jowett would 
have done better to include them in his 
monumental Plato. We remember too that 
in Lucian’s own True History the spirit of 
Homer, when consulted, declared that all 
the doubtful verses in his works were quite 
authentic. 

Miss Davidson has translated seven 
things of Lucian’s, Alexander, ‘Pyrépwy 
didokados, rept trav emt pcb cvvovtur, 
Zeds tpaywodds, Biwy xpacrs, the True History, 
and the Hermotimus ; the last a dialogue 
which in spite of its superficiality should be 
read by every philosopher as well as by 
every contemner of philosophy. Much of it 
was embodied by Pater in his Marius. As 
far as I have seen, the translation is 
accurate and in fair style, but has not 
altogether the ease and spirit of the other. 

H. Ricwarps. 
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DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 


Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes. By 
T. W. Dovuean. Vol. I. (Books I. and 
II.) Cambridge : University Press, 1905. 
Pp. Ixiv+ 252. 10s. net. 


Tuis important work must command the 
respect and admiration of the reader on 
account of the lofty ideal which the editor 
has set before him and the astonishing 
industry which it reveals. Mr. Dougan’s 
object has been to collect the MSS. evidence 
upon a scale for which it is not easy to find 
a parallel. In order to appreciate his 
efforts and to determine what is specially 
due to him it is necessary to refer briefly to 
his predecessors. Baiter in the Zirich 
edition refers to three MSS. only. Two of 
these, G (=Gudianus 294) and R (Regius 
Parisiensis 6332) belong to the ninth 
century. The third B (Bruxellensis 5351) 
is two centuries later. Miiller used no 
fresh materials, remarking, ‘summam_ esse 
auctoritatem codicum Gudiani et Regii 
Parisini constat.. A number of later and 
inferior MSS. had of course been used by 
older editors and critics, such as the various 
Oxford MSS. of which a collection was 
published in the Clarendon Press edition of 
Cicero’s works at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Cambridge MSS. of Davies, and 
the codices Palatini formerly used by 
Gruter. These were ignored by Baiter and 
Miiller, the result being that the criticism of 
the Tusculans rested upon a narrow basis. 
A very important contribution towards 
our knowledge was made by E. Strobel in 
his article ‘Die Tusculanen in cod. Vati- 
canus, 3246’ (Philologus, 1890, pp. 49-64). 
This MS. V like GH was written in the 
ninth century. Some of its readings were 
sent by Andreas Schottus to Gebhard who 
was. responsible for this part of Gruter’s 
edition, and it was afterwards examined by 
Gronovius. It subsequently passed into 
oblivion, and was ranked by Seyffert among 
the ‘codices et aetate et auctoritate in- 
feriores.’ Stribel shews that V is most 
closely connected with GH. The most 
interesting fact about V is that it possesses 
a number of readings proceeding from a 
second scribe ‘der dem ersten an Alter sehr 
wenig nachsteht’ which from internal 
evidence were clearly taken from a MS. as 
indeed is attested by a subscriptio Contu- 
limus. These readings are of extraordinary 
merit. Frequently they furnish unique 


evidence in support of corrections arrived 
at by various scholars, while in other cases 
they support readings otherwise found only 
in late MSS. I would venture to compare 
with V2 the corrections of the second hand 
(n?) in the tenth-century Leiden MS. of the 
Philippics, Vossianus Lat. O 2 (n), which so 
frequently agree with readings previously 
known only from fifteenth-century sources. 
This article of Strébel was not read by Mr. 
Dougan until he had himself collated V 
and almost completed his own work. 

A second important contribution was 
made by O. Rossbach in his article De duo- 
bus Ciceronis disputationum Tusculanarum 
codicibus saeculi noni et wndecimi ab edt- 
toribus mneglectis (Philologus, 1904, pp. 
94-103). One of these MSS. had been 
already used by Mr. Dougan, viz. Mus. Brit. 
Reg. 15. C. xi. It is styled by him #, and 
is said to have been written at the end of 
the eleventh century. The other MS. (K) is 
of very great importance. It belongs to the 
Bibliothéque Communale at Cambrai (num. 
842) and like GRV was written in the 
ninth century. We thus possess no less 
than four ninth-century MSS. of the Tuscu- 
lans, which is very unusual wealth. 

IT now turn to Mr. Dougan’s researches. 
Their character and magnitude may be 
judged from the following statements, which 
I quote from him. 

‘TJ have looked into upwards of eighty 
MSS. and examined several test passages 
with a view to ascertaining the value of each. 
Thirty of these MSS. I have carefully read 
through and collated in detail. All these 
thirty are in my opinion worth collating, in 
some cases for their intrinsic merit, in others 
for their influence upon the development of 
the printed text, in others for the light 
which they throw upon the grouping of the 
MSS. Some of these MSS. have never been 
referred to in any edition up to the present 
time. Amongst these are A, H, H2, B2 
and J.’ 

Of these K, the most important, was 
brought to notice by Rossbach. Mr. Dougan 
can claim # for hisown. The others, viz. # 2, 
B2and J appear to be all fifteenth-century 
MSS. and only one of them (B 2) is placed 
by Mr. Dougan in his first class. 

Besides these new MSS. the editor has 
himself recollated all the MSS. which he 
uses, except G. These he enumerates and 
describes, pp. xxviii-xliv, arranging them 
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according to the libraries in which they are 
found. Thus he refers to 18 Paris MSS., to 
13 found in the Vatican, to 16 in the British 
Museum, to 12 Oxford MSS. ete.1 He has 
expended almost incredible labour upon his 
Apparatus, the elaborate character of which 
may be judged from the fact that on i. 69 
three lines are occupied by various ways of 
spelling idcirco, on i. 106 eleven lines are 
given to variants for semiesas streis, while 
in ii. 48 we have sixteen lines of variants 
for si nihil esset aliud. The last instance is 
really remarkable. I cannot sufficiently 
admire the editor who constructed, the com- 
positor who set up, or the proof-reader who 
grappled with so brain-splitting a note. 

In the presence of such industry I do 
not wish to be captious. I venture, however, 
in the interest of the reader to offer a few 
respectful suggestions, in the hope that Mr. 
Dougan may be induced in the future to 
simplify his methods. 

In the first place it seems to me a grave 
defect that he designates all his MSS., both 
good and bad, by capital letters. The reader 
requires some convenient symbol by which 
he can at once discriminate between such 
first-class sources of information as GARY, 


and late MSS. tainted by conjecture. As it 
is, there is nothing to help him. The only 


thing that he can do, as I know from 
my own experience, is to hunt through 
pp. xxvili—xliv, until he finds the particular 
MS. described. For, strange as it may seem, 
there is no conspectus codicum, from which 
he may gather such information at a glance. 
There is indeed a stemma codicum, in which 
the affinities of various MSS. are described, 
but here only a capital letter is used for the 


1 The Florentine MSS. have not been consulted 
by the editor, which seems strange. A more 
serious omission is that he has not used a Vatican 
MS. (Reg. Suec. 1762), which contains the Ex- 
cerpts of Hadoardus from a number of Cicero’s 
philosophical works. As this MS., which appears 
to be an autograph, was written in the ninth 
century, it must be drawn from a copy coeval with 
or anterior to GKRV. In the Tusculans the MS. 
from which he took his Excerpts belonged to the 
GKRV class and especially resembled GR. Its 
affinities may be seen from the following minute 
flaws: 1§ 30 id enim] idem R. Had., § 65 fieret] 
fierit GR, Had., § 68 cultum) cultam GR, Had. (a 
variant of GR omitted by Mr. Dougan). Among 
important readings are 1§4 -accenduntur, as 
quoted by Augustin and Servatus Lupus (incen- 
duntur cett.), 7b. gloriae with Lupus (gloria cett.), 
§ 18 vecordes “excordes concordes (excordes, vae- 
cordes concordesque cet/.) which supports Dr. 
Reid’s proposal to cut out -qgue. I notice a bold 
variant 1 § 69, viz. contemplatorem caeli ac dei, 
utilitatibusque hominis ete. For these Excerpts 
Hee Schwenke’s paper in Philologus, Suppl. B.V. 


MS. and it is necessary to resort to pp. 
xxvili-xliv for further information. Even 
the stemma codicum is difficult to follow, 
since itis not contained on one page, and the 
reader has to turn over in order to find the 
second half. 

The first suggestion, therefore, which I 
would make is that Mr. Dougan should 
reserve capitals for his first-class MSS. 
(GKRV and possibly some others), and use 
minuscules for the rest. A further move- 
ment towards simplicity would be the use 
of a symbol to denote an entire family of 
MSS. Such symbols are to be found on 
pp. Xxvii-xxvili, where he distinguishes 
between two groups, viz. a containing (GK RV 
and others, and £ containing the very 
important V*, and a number of later MSS. 
Besides a and 8 there are a number of con- 
taminated MSS. which might be termed y 
or dett. 

Mr. Dougan’s method is essentially that 
employed by Lagomarsini. The learned 
Jesuit undertook the herculean task of 
collating all the Florentine MSS. of all the 
works of Cicero, describing each by a number 
which afforded no indication of its goodness 
or badness. Mr. Dougan is concerned with 
one work only and he has ransacked Europe 
for materials, but his nomenclature is equally 
misleading. 

Another symbol eschewed by the editor 
is the common sign codd., where all the MSS. 
agree in a reading. This leads to complexity. 
Thus i.41 he quotes 25 MSS. for the read- 
ing sit, in his explanatory notes he says that 
the correction est was made by Madvig. 
Other editors would have said ‘est Madvig : 
sit codd.’ which is much shorter. So i. 119 
upon stratum he quotes 23 MSS. for statu- 
tum, and says ‘statwm non inyeni.’ So on 
ii. 55 J would suggest the note ‘ /essws cod.(#) 
Mureti: fletus mez.’ There is a large number 
of similar passages in which complexity 
might thus be avoided and space saved. 

Mr. Dougan treats his predecessors as 
he does his MSS. He quotes them on every 
possible occasion. I cannot feel that this is 
necessary. If A makes any illuminating 
suggestion, and he is followed by B and C, 
T do not think that B and C have performed 
any feat worthy of notice. Why should 
one count the docile sheep who follow a par- 
ticular wether? Mr. Dougan, however, 
frequently sets the disciple before his master, 
e.g. i. 76 ‘1 follow Kiihner who adopts the 
conjecture of Jeep.’ Surely this is a vorepov 
TpOTeEpov- 

A noticeable and gratifying point which 
presents itself to the student is the very 
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large number of cases in which readings 
arrived at by conjecture are supported, or I 
would venture to say in many cases estab- 
lished, by the readings of MSS. employed 
by the editor. This is especially true of 
V2 and to a less degree of K. I find the 
latter MS. very fascinating, since it was 
obviously copied from a MS. written in 
capitals. The words in it are very fre- 
quently not divided. Thus 1. 75 it gives 


c 
nequicquamaliudemori, i.e. nec quicquam 
aliud est mori as conjectured by Bentley, 
where other MSS. have nee quicquam aliud 
emori, or a further corruption. To find such 
a reading is a real joy. So frequently A has 
an abbreviation which appears to be the 
source of variants in other MSS. Thus i. 22 
K has l’ where the other meliores give /iaec 
(fem. plur.)—a form frequently substituted 
for hae bya blundering copyist (e.g. Rose. Am. 
67 haec w, hae cett. mei, Deiot. 26 hae AVBh : 
haec Hag, Phil. v. 8 haeec V!: hae cett.). 
So i. 41 where other MSS. omit est after 
animus, or place it before aninvus, in K is 


found anim’, the addition being made in 
different ink. Itis obvious that the abbrevia- 
tion was misunderstood by copyists. A 
_specially interesting passage is i. 98, where 
MSS. generally give vudicio uuquorum ventos, 
which Bentley corrected to dudicio iniquo 
circumventos. The editor remarks that -rwm 
must have arisen out of some abbreviation 
for circum. He does not draw attention to 
preter rcum 
the reading of K iniquorum ventos (sup. 
lin. m. 1), which shows us what this abbre- 
viation was. 

It is, however, V2 which most frequently 
supplies MS. evidence for the corrections of 
scholars, as was pointed out by Strobel, who 
gives a long list (pp. 59. 60). 

Mr. Dougan’s notes do not sufticiently 
recognise the significance of this fact. I 
quote the following out of a large number 
of instances : 


i. 22 MSS. generally have tam muilta 
alia meminisse. Sorof struck out 
alta, so V%. Mr. Dougan brackets 
alia in the text, an unsightly device 
which should be avoided except in 
cases of real necessity. In the notes 
he mentions Sorof’s reading, adding 
‘and the latter is the reading of V 
as altered by the early corrector.’ 
Surely Sorof deserves some praise 
and V? further recognition. 

i. 85 MSS. generally have honoratus (ho- 
norat’ K). I quote the editor’s note, 


‘honoratus read by MSS. is rejected 
by editors in favour of honoratis, the 
conj. of Bentley (now found in V 
manw secunda).’ 

i. 113 ut allis praemit MSS. generally. 
‘Rath conj. ut id illis praemit, which 
Wes. Em. i. p. 16 approved and Sff. 
Ml. and Hei. adopt, and this is the 
reading of V2 and may be right.’ 
Here the essential point is that V? 
supports the conjecture of Rath. 
The fact that various scholars who 
knew nothing about the evidence 
thought well or ill of it is of no 
importance. 


i. 116 item Davies: om. codd. (exc. V) 
‘This reading introduced by Davies 
as an emendation, is found in V by 
correction. It has been generally 
accepted and is probably right.’ 
Surely Davies deserves something 
more than this. 


ii. 12 ‘profitetwr, so MSS. generally: pro- 
fiteatur V2. Ern. conj. profiteatur, 
which Wes. approved and Kl. 
adopted.’ 

ii. 20 imfizit MSS. generally: ‘ implicit, 
the emendation of Lamb. is found in 
M2 and V? by correction.’ Here M2 
is a fifteenth century det. and should 
not be placed before V*. 


A regrettable consequence of the fact that 
the Apparatus Criticus is so thickly packed 
with superfluous matter is that necessary 
information is often withheld, or that the 
statements made are misleading. 

Thus i. 3] ut ait dle in Synephebis. Mr. 
Dougan notes that ile does not occur in any 
of his MSS. but does not state to whom it is 
due. It is necessary to refer to Orelli where 
we find that it was supplied by Wolf. In 
such cases he generally contents himself 
with saying non inveni, where a very little 
research would have discovered the author 
of the reading. 

In other cases his Apparatus is very 
puzzling. Thus i. 4 aliquot ante annos, 
he quotes in his Apparatus 12 MSS. as 
reading anos. In his note he says that 
several editors read annis, but does not tell 
us if this is given by the other MSS. Soi.7 
operam dedimus, he quotes 9 MSS. for 
this reading. In his note he says that 
Muretus struck out operam, but does not 
tell us if any MS. supports the excision, 
though he himself brackets the word. 

A striking case is ii, 40. Here Mr. 
Dougan gives after Gronovius pernoctant 
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venatores in montibus, nive (in nive Grono- 
Vius) wri se patiuntur. Various conjectures 
are mentioned in his note, but the reading 
of the MSS., pernoctant venatores in nive, in 
montibus urt se patiuntur, is not given 
either in the note or in the Apparatus. 

The editor is very sparing of original 
suggestions. Apart from the slight varia- 
tion in the conjecture of Gronovius just 
mentioned, the only original contribution 
which I have noticed is a transposition 
adopted without any MSS. evidence in i. 88, 
which I do not find at all convincing. A 
large number of palmary corrections in the 
text of the Tusculans have been made by 
various scholars who had very inferior MSS. 
material, so I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Dougan’s researches should have been more 
fruitful. Possibly he has been overburdened 
by the very abundance of his materials. 

In some passages where the reading is 
doubtful fresh light is afforded by Zielinski’s 
Clauselgesetz. I will content myself by 
mentioning one or two only. Thus in the 
passage quoted above from ii. 40 the reading 
of the MSS., wrt sé pdtiintir gives the 
objectionable heroica clausula (P3). This 
is an argument in favour of Davies’ correc- 
tion wrt sé pdtiantir Indi (vide codd.), 
which gives L iii”, as well as, in my opinion, 
an excellent sense. In i. 73 the editor 
justly prefers the MSS. reading in mari 
umumenso nostra véhitir drattd (ratio Camer- 
arius). Here the reading adopted gives Z 21, 
while néstra véhitir ratio produce P 2%, an 
unexampled clausula. In i. 59 quam habet 
vim aut undé natiram yields V 1, while the 
conjecture natam, to which Mr. Dougan 
inclines, would give iii”, which is not fre- 
quently used. Similar considerations apply 
to the xéda or Satzschliisse. Thus i. 72 the 
MSS. reading se totos libidinibus dédissént 
produces iii”, which is excessively harsh, 
while dedidissent (vett. edd.) gives 3, 
which is normal. 

The introductory chapters contain an ex- 
cellent account of Cicero’s philosophical 
works, the date and sources of the Tusculans, 
and the argument in Books i. and ii. There 
is also a useful chapter upon the spelling 
adopted in the text. I think that Mr. 
Dougan is somewhat optimistic when he 
says that the best MSS. ‘appear in most 
instances to preserve the actual forms used 
by Cicero.’ It is a curious omission that he 
says nothing concerning the forms -¢ and -21 
in nouns of the second declension. (In the 
text he prints -it, which is certainly against 
the evidence of the best MSS.) 

The notes are generally excellent and are 
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enriched with a number of contributions 
from that great authority upon Ciceronian 
idiom—whose stores as I know from my own 
experience are always at the disposal of his 
friends—Prof. J. S. Reid. 

I would conclude these remarks by draw- 
ing attention to a Bodleian fragment hitherto 
unused by editors. It is a single folio con- 
taining Tuse. v. 112-120 -rent ille . .. 
wdicare, written in a late ninth-century Car- 
lovingian hand. It was bound upas a fly-leaf 
with Laud. Lat. 29, but its existence was not 
noted in the Catalogue until six years ago 
when the Librarian, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, 
discovered it and kindly shewed it to me. 
There are three columns in the page which 
would indicate that it was copied from a very 
ancient original. The margins have been 
cut so that two letters have frequently been 
lost, and in some places damage has been 
done by a deep crease in the parchment. 
So far as I can judge from the scanty 
Apparatus of Baiter, Orelli, and Moser, it 
presents an unusually accurate text. I add 
the following collation with references to 
the pages and lines of Baiter-Halm’s Orelli. 


362. 32 in om. 34 peregrinabatur 36 
Graeciae—formae quae pugna 39 ac 
3 dedissent 4 poliphemum 5 in- 
manem—finxisset 7 quem... attin- 
geret 11 epicurei nostri 12 omnesque 


363. 


nosineis 14 serrae 15 grunnitum 
20 qui 22 congerantur 23 acerru- 
mis 25 dii 26 ibidem 28 cant- 
h 

aridis 29 consecutus es—Persi 30 


primo die. 

1 haud]aut 4 obtinetur 6 violent- 
lam—ante discedat 8 hyeronimus 
9 si his philosophis 11 inanis. 

1 putas] vides 2 ab iis 3 obscuren- 
tur] obruantur. 


364. 
365. 


On account of the crease previously refer- 
red to, I cannot be sure of the reading in 
364. 12. The word before tamen is thought 
by Mr. Nicholson to be id. In 364. 10 I 
think that the MS. has omnesque. I would 
notice that in two passages where Baiter’s 
MSS., which he terms C, are corrupt, the 
Bodleian fragment gives the reading printed 
by editors, viz. 363. 14 serrae (fere C), 30 
primo die (prumordie C). In 363. 12 omnes- 
que nos is printed by editors (omnesque id 
nos C) on the authority of two MSS. of 
Davies. The most remarkable and gratifying 
reading is 365. 3 obruwantur, where it con- 
firms a conjecture of the great Bentley 
(observant or observent C). 

ALBERT C, CLARK. 
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PLUSZ ON THE HPODES OF HORACE. 


Das Iambenbuch des Horaz. Von THEODOR 
Puiisz. Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. 141. 
8vo. M. 4. ; 


Mr. Putisz has asked himself a good 
question and has found an answer to it 
which is very likely on right lines, though 
certainly incorrect in many details. The 
question is ‘What have Horace’s Hpodes in 
common that they should be collected into a 
separate book?’ And this question may be 
resolved into two others: (1) ‘ Why are the 
Epodes written, in the main, in iambic 
metres ?’ and (2) ‘Why did Horace say, as 
he did (e.g. Hpp. I. 19. 25), that he had 
imitated Archilochus at least in spirit?’ 
Mr. Pliisz’s answers to these questions are 
in effect as follows. The Hpodes are not 
lyrics prompted by emotion, but are dra- 
matic and therefore iambic. And, again, 
they are all humorous—some cynically, some 
sympathetically humorous—criticisms of per- 
sons or situations or styles of composition, 
and this sarcastic attitude is Archilochian. 
This thesis, thus briefly put, is surely 
attractive at first sight, but it requires to be 
expounded closely and cogently in a complete 
edition of the Hodes, and not in a series of 
talks about them. Mr. Pliisz’s method of 
exposition enables him to skip small diffi- 
culties and, when he encounters a big one, 
to smother it in words from which he 
triumphantly extracts a meaning that does 
not seem to be honestly come by. More- 
over, it is essential to Mr. Plisz’s theory 
that those very ancient commentators who 
wrote de personis Horatianis and knew who 
Canidia was, and who Bavius and Maevius 
and who the parvenu of Hpode 4, were all 
wrong; and there is a certain natural 
prejudice against a writer who professes to 
see jokes that nobody else has seen for about 
1800 years. His Latin, one suspects, is apt 
to be more hasty than that of the dullards 
whom he wishes to supersede. And, in 
truth, Mr. Pliisz is capable of some odd 
translations : e.g. in Hp. 9. 19, 20 he thinks 
that hostiliwmque navium portu latent| 
puppes sinistrorsum citae means ‘The 
Roman ships, that used to be so swift to 
rush into disaster, are now safe in the 
harbour that used to shelter the enemy’s 
vessels.’ Lastly, Mr. Plusz is not always 
consistent with himself. He tells us that, for 
thirty years, he has been contending against 
the Realismus of the philological critic, 


which leads to Materialismus in the German 
mind: and his point is that the Ich of a 
poem is not necessarily the Ich of the poet 
himself or of the poet in his actual sur- 
roundings, but may be an imaginary Ich or 
the poet’s Ich in an imaginary situation. 
His treatment of most of the Hpodes pro- 
ceeds from this assumption, but his explana- 
tion:of« Zpodes 1 and 9 is founded on his 
belief that Horace did not go to Actium, 
The fact, if it be a fact, is irrelevant. 
Horace could imagine himself at Actium and 
the word nauseam in 9, 35 suggests that 
the Ich of the poem was on shipboard. 

Yet, when all the faults that justice or 
prejudice can find are pointed out, Mr. 
Pliisz’s book remains an extremely interest- 
ing and stimulating piece of criticism, which 
ought to be widely known and _ carefully 
considered. I can shew this best by setting 
out briefly his explanation of each poem. 
T shall not add his speculations on the date, 
which seem to me highly fanciful and to 
serve no necessary purpose. He is anxious 
to assert that the EHpodes are not all poems 
of Horace’s youth, when he was embittered 
by poverty and failure ; but the customary 
dating already indicates this fact. Epode 2 
(for I will follow Mr. Pliisz’s order) is a 
parody of the sentimental talk about 
country life current about the time of the 
publication of  Virgil’s Georgics. Its 
satirical intention is indicated by its being 
placed in the mouth of Alfius, the money- 
lender, the most constant of attendants on 
’Change. Ep. 3 has the same intention, but 
is more dramatic. Somebody, who does not 
share the prevailing sentiment, is declaiming 
against garlic and comparing it to all the 
poisons of the mythology. Maecenas laughs 
at his fury and the speaker turns upon him. 
Ep. 4 does not express the opinions of Horace 
himself, who was the son of a freedman 
and had been a military tribune. It is 
dramatic, the diatribe of a crusted old Con- 
servative. Mr. Pliisz’s explanation of Ep. 
5 is founded on an obstinate prepossession in 
regard to hostilis domos of |. 53. He 
imagines that Canidia is bewitching Varus 
so that he may, by adultery with some lady 
of the hostile faction, bring a noble house to 
shame. (This theory takes no notice of ad me 
recurres in |. 75 or of amore meo flagres in 
1. 81.) Varus suggests Antonius: Canidia 
suggests P. Canidius Crassus, a friend of 
Antonius and of Cleopatra. Ep. 6 appears 
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to be a dialogue. A statesman complains of 
a poet that he attacks harmless people, but 
is of no help against public enemies. The 
poet replies. (Here again I see no fair 
explanation of me remorsurwm petis in 1. 4.) 
Ep. 7 and Ep. 8 explain themselves, but it 
should be remembered that the speaker is 
not necessarily, or even probably, to be 
identified with Horace. Ep. 9 is a ery of 
disappointment for that, after the naval 
victory at Actium, a victory on land did not 
immediately follow or seem likely to follow. 
(Then why terra marique victus hostis in 
1. 272) Ep. 10 is a parody of a propempti- 
con: Ep. 11 a parody of the erotic elegy. 
Ep., 12 is a sort of distorted elegy, the 
complaint of the too-much-beloved. Ep. 13 
is a comic protest, with parody, against 
gloomy vaticinations. Ep. 14 is a humorous 
defence of the elegiac lover, who is again 
comically presented in Ep. 15. Ep. 16 is ‘a 
political elegy of an ironical, sarcastic, paro- 
distic cast, composed about the time when 


Virgil was finishing his lofty song of joy in 
country life’ In Ep. 17 Canidia is not a 
real person. ‘ Horace is trying to represent, 
with humorous irony, the failure of some 
enterprise, in which he had taken part, in 
the form of a parody of a tragic cata- 
strophe.’ Ep. 1 is a sportive declaration that 
Horace, though a very poor politician, was 
not going to retire to his Sabine farm, but was 
resolved to stay in Rome and assist Mae- 
cenas in his arduous work as praefectus 
urbi. The naviwm propugnacula are not 
real but only figurative, and the ‘epodic’ 
character of the piece lies in Horace’s 
humorous criticism of himself. This sum- 
mary does not include Mr. Pliisz’s criticism 
of the customary interpretations. They are 
frequently more cogent than his own 
alternative explanations, but it does not 
occur to him that the fault may le in 
Horace himself who has failed in carrying 


- out his own ideas consistently. 


J. Gow. 





HENRY’S LIVY XXVI. 


Lwy XXVI._ Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by Roserr 
Mircuett Henry, M. A., First Classical 
Master, Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. London: Edward Arnold, 1906. 
Pp. xxviii+182 (one map). 2s. 6d. 


Tuis is a scholarly and workmanlike edition. 
The notes indeed might be terser (106 pages 
to 63 of text) and more attention paid to 
textual difficulties, e.g. at 27 § 16, 31 § 2, 38 
§ 7 Madvig’s emendations should at least have 
been mentioned. But Mr. Henry’s comment- 
ary is as a whole pertinent and helpful, and 
I have noticed few actual mistakes. In6§1 
pro uallo ‘on the rampart’ is substantially 
correct, but pro in such phrases means 
properly ‘im front’ and is a precious relic 
of the original adverbial sense of the so- 
called ‘prepositions’. 11 §12 error ‘variation.’ 
Livy 1. 24. 1 is a nearer parallel for the 
sense ‘discrepancy’ than the poetic quota- 
tions of T. W. D. (Prof. Dougan). 19 § 11 
‘et ipst] There is a very similar use in 
c. 42. 8.’ The form of this note is unsatisfac- 
tory. For as Mr. Henry has just said that 
here there may be a lacuna in the text, the 
similarity must be very hard to prove. In 
42 § 8 ‘paeninsula excurrit is ipse in quo 
etc.’ the pronoun plays the same sort of réle 


as in e.g. ‘Mens cuiusque is est quisque.’ 2] 
§ 10 Nasum comes from Naoos the Syracusan 
form of Nios. 35 § 10. ‘paraturos. A 
question asked in the first or third person 
usually (though not invariably) goes into the 
Infinitive in Oratio Obliqua. A good 
specimen of a useless note. In the future 
the infinitive is used without exception in all 
rhetorical questions, as Riemann long ago 
pointed out. This is by no means the only 
thing about Oratio Obliqua which the 
authors of current English American and 
German grammars have to learn. ib. esse] 
‘represents sunt “are to be.”’ esse depends on 
posse like the other infinitives. elici in ¢. 7. 1 
is different. 39 § 22 foribus. ‘Door’ and 
‘gate’ are confused (so again at 46 § 6) 
41§ 22. If suboli was to have a note, 
it should have been said that its proper 
meaning ‘young shoot’ was clearly present 
to the historian as ‘uelut accisis recre- 
scenti stirpibus’ shows. 44 § 5 qua cuque. 
To say that ‘cwique is attracted into the 
relative clause’ is to suggest that it is 
scarcely intelligible in that clause, which is 
controvertible, and that it has beenmovedfrom 
the main clause, which is more questionable 
still. 45 § 3 caliginem. In Plaut. Mil. 
Glor. 405 the word does not refer to ‘dizzi- 
ness’ as here. 47 § 2 ‘captiuwus|=captis: 
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ef. uastam = uastatam c. 35.5.’ The cases are 
not parallel, for captiwus means belonging to 
capti, but uastus does not mean belonging to 
uastati. 49§1 piget ‘it would be tedious, cf. 
c. 22. 6 n.’ [impudentem esse]. piget scribere 
means rather ‘I refuse to write,’ nolo scribere. 
51 § 14 tactabant ‘threw out sneers.’ 
‘Sneers’ is not in the word, which is applied 
to any free or irresponsible utterance. Mr. 
Henry’s spelling is correct in the main, and 
as his work is intended to satisfy the needs 
of both Pass and Honours candidates in the 
Royal University of Ireland, we must con- 
gratulate him on his courage in printing w’s 
alone, thus anticipating the recommendation 
of The Classical Association that ‘v and w 
be continued in use to distinguish the two 
sounds of Latin w in books intended only 
for beginners.’ He is, unless I am mistaken, 
the first in his island to shake himself free 
from the old tradition. Mr. Henry’s intro- 
duction contains amongst other matter some 
pages of historical and literary criticism. 
The analysis of Livy’s sources and his methods 
of dealing with them is sober and sensible ; 
but some other judgments fly wide. From 
Praef. § 7 ‘ea belli gloria est populo R. ut 


cum suum conditorisque sui parentem 
Martem potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes 
humanae patiantur aequo animo quam im- 
perium patiuntur’ he infers that ‘Livy’s 
patriotism is a mellow and on the whole 
kindly feeling which, while it honours Rome 
above every land on earth (praef. 3), yet feels 
that other nations have their place to fill.’ 
What is there in the Latin to warrant the 
English? What further is gained by saying 
that Livy, the historian, would have dealt 
differently with the battle of Actium from 
Virgil, the epic writer, and Horace, the 
lyrist? What bearing has ‘ Vergil’s noble 
picture of the Nile, Aen. 8. 712 f. (which 
affords more than one indication of being 
taken from some actual work of art), upon 
that ‘deep human feeling’ which is denied to 
Livy? Mr. Henry takes too superior a 
tone, when he speaks of the ‘somewhat 
plebeian outburst’ of Horace c.i, 37. The 
victory of Cleopatra’s Armada would have 
meant as much to Rome as that of Philip’s 
to England. Actium was not Mafeking. 


Ueeien den 


1 The italics are mine. 





BURGER ON MINUCIUS FELIX AND SENECA. 


Minucius Feliz und Seneca. Von Dr. F. 
X. Bureer. Miinchen: Beck, 1904. 8vo. 
Pp. 65. M. 1.50. 


Crassicat scholarship has always been unen- 
viably prolific in certain so-called ‘Questions ’ 
which chronically or periodically disturb 
the serenity of philologists. The question 
as to the Tacitean authorship of the Dialogus, 
it is true, after many vicissitudes, has now 
been given its quietus and the Dictys 
problem no longer seriously disturbs our 
reflections ; two others, however, have enter- 
ed the present century with Antaean powers 
of invigoration. The ‘Homeric Question’ 
bids fair to remain upon the scene, as long as 
the Tliad and Odyssey are read, and a similar 
perenniality appears to be vouchsafed for 
the problem, whether the ‘aureus libellus’ 
of Minucius Felix antedated or succeeded 
the Apologeticum of Tertullian, with all the 
consequences which the acceptance of either 
hypothesis involyes.2. The great majority of 

2 More than 150 articles have so far been called 
forth by this short treatise. Cp. J. P. Walzing’s 


scholars has been inclined to favour the 
former view, but since Harnack’s* vigorous 
and uncompromising advocacy of the latter, 
I am not so sure but what ‘érévevoer cis 
éxetvov 7) BovAy waAdw,’ for the contingency that 
both works might after all be strictly con- 
temporaneous and independent of each other 
has never been seriously entertained by any 
critic of repute. And yet a plausible case 
might be made out for this hypothesis, were 
it my province to undertake this task, for 
the author of the dissertation under notice 
does not directly concern himself with this 
phase of the controversy, and it is doubtless 
for this reason also that he has refrained 
from drawing the valid conclusion from his 
results to which I shall refer at the close. 

It is Dr. B.’s purpose to ascertain just 
what is the extent of Minucius’ indebtedness 
to Seneca, a fact long since universally admit- 
ted, but never accurately and exhaustively 


‘Bibliographie de Minucius Felix’ in Le Musée 
Belge, 1902, pp. 216-261. 

3 Die altchristliche Literatur bis Husebius, vol. ii. 
pp. 324-330. 
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determined. By way of introduction, Dr. 1B}, 
briefly discusses the well-known attitude of 
ancient writers generally in the matter of 
imitating or silently appropriating the works 
of predecessors. Having thus paved the 
way for an impartial appreciation of the 
author, if it should turn out that he had, 
as in the case of Cicero, also laid Seneca 
under extensive contribution, he proceeds 
to compare the Octavius with the works 
of Seneca under two heads, material imi- 
tation (pp. 7-39) and stylestic indebtedness 
(pp. 39-59). In each case, however, with 
an admirable freedom from bias or the 
desire to prove a preconceived hypothesis— 
a quality deplorably lacking in most of the 
contributions to this subject,—he invariably 
distinguishes between three classes of pass- 
ages: (1) those, where a reminiscence of 
Seneca is indubitable, (2) those, where indebt- 
edness is highly probable and, (3) where the 
resemblance may be accidental, but, in view 


of obligations previously demonstrated, is not- 


intrinsically impossible. It is clear that the 
determination of indebtedness to the thought 
of Seneca was by far the more difficult part 
of his task, requiring as it did a most 
careful weighing of possibilities no less than 
a very thorough knowledge of the works in 
question. The methodical and acute dis- 
cussions accompanying all the principal 
passages adduced—many of them for the 
first time—satisfy all the demands that can 
reasonably be made upon a treatise of 
this nature. Thus a work that was worth 
doing has here been done once for all and 
done extremely well, the laborious ‘comparison 
now establishing what had so often, but upon 
insufficient evidence, been asserted, to wit: 
that the author of the Octavius was satur- 
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ated with the thought and to a considerable 
extent with the phraseology of the writer 
whose ethical discussions seemed to the 
early Church to possess so close an affinity 
to Christian doctrine, as to be explicable 
only on the supposition of his conversion, 
a conviction which found a concrete expres- 
sion in the still extant, apocryphal corre- 
spondence between Seneca and St. Paul. 

But the result of Dr. Burger’s investigation 
also justifies, as I have said, an important 
conclusion regarding the controversy referred 
to above. If an author of the intellectual 
stamp of Minucius Felix reveals so profound 
an indebtedness, in form and matter, to two 
pagan writers, such as Cicero and Seneca, it 
is all but psychologically impossible that he 
should have been proof against the over- 
powering individuality of a ‘defensor fidei,’ 
like Tertullian, provided, as Harnack and 
others so confidently assert, he had the 
celebrated Apologeticum before his eyes. 
But the very few alleged parallelisms in 
thought and phraseology between the two 
hitherto adduced are either not sufficiently 
characteristic or else inevitable in the treat- 
ment of similar themes. And when it is 
remembered that the Octavius contains no 
direct allusion to the Scriptures, no mention 
of Christ by name, no reference to the 
Trinity, the Revelation, or any other funda- 
mental dogma of Christianity, if finally we 
compare the cwdpocivy of Minucius with 
the ‘furor arduus’ of Tertullian, it is 
difficult for a non-prejudiced critic to believe 
that the fairly conciliatory Octavius was 
written under the influence of a pamphlet so 
‘full of Mars’ as the Apologeticum. 

A. GUDEMAN. 
Munich. 


PAULY-WISSOWA’S HNCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung 


. . . herausg. von GeorG Wissowa. X** 
Halbband: Donatio—Ephoroi. Stuttgart : 
J. B. Metzler, 1905. 92” x 62”. 1332 


cols. Some Plans in Text. M. 15. 


Tue tenth half-volume of this great encyclo- 
paedia has the usual number of invaluable 
articles, ranging from Donatio to Ephorot: 
articles such as those by Reisch on Drezfuss, 
Liebenam on Duoviri, Skutsch on Ennius, 
Crusius on Hlegie, Swoboda on Hlis and 


Epameinondas, Biirchner on E'phesos. Tt is 
unfortunate that the remarkable results of 
the recent excavations have not been pub- 
lished in time to be utilized for the last 
subject. The editing is conducted with Prof. 
Wissowa’s accustomed care; if we proceed 
to point out weak spots in it, it is only be- 
cause we feel that the book is so near being 
perfect that it ought to be nearer still. We 
have been more than usually struck in this 
volume by the prominence which is given to 
what may be called the agricultural interest. 
Prof. Olck’s articles usurp more space than 
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seems to be justified. A subject like AotAau 
has only 5 columns, but Diéingung has over 
20! Duracinus (usually a cling-stone fruit) 
has 4 columns, Egge (a harrow) over 3, Ente 
nearly 10, Hiche 63}, and Ephew 20. In the 
last two cases the mythological importance 
of the oak and the ivy partly excuses the 
length of the articles. But, generally speak- 
ing, exuberances of this kind, suitable 
doubtless to a separate book on ancient 
Landwirthschaft, should be carefully pruned 
away in an Encyclopaedia. An excrescence 
of another kind is a quotation from Livy— 
whose works are presumably accessible to 
most users of the Encyclopaedia—occupying 
three-quarters of col. 2529. We have on a 
previous occasion noted the insufficient nu- 
mismatic equipment of some of the writers 
on topography. Here, under Dora, nothing 
numismatic later than de Saulcy is quoted ; 
the British Museum Catalogues seem to be 
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unknown to those who write on places such 
as Emesa and Elaeussa; we are not told 
that Hboda issued coins ; and under Edones 
their king Getas, who is known to us by a 
most remarkable coinage, studied by Babelon 
in Svoronos’ Journal, is not so much as men- 
tioned. Doubtless he will find his way in 
under G; but there should at any rate be a 
cross-reference. It might also have been 
worth while to include the personification 
of Dynamis on Alexandrian coins. Every 
specialist is liable to take an exaggerated 
view of his own subject, and consider it to 
be unduly neglected. But in the case of 
sciences like numismatics, which bear on 
most other studies in an often unexpected 
way, would it not be worth while to have a 
bibliography made by some specialist for the 
purposes of the Encyclopaedia ? 
G. F. Hit. 





BURTON ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


Principles of Literary Criticism and_the 
Synoptic Problem. By Ernest De Wirr 
Burton. Printed from Volume V. of the 
Decennial Publications. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. 4to. Pp. 72. 
$1 net. 


Tus is a work that satisfies more, the more 
it is studied. The first glance at it may leave 
the reader repelled by what he will feel to 
be an insult to his powers of following an 
abstract or complicated argument. A careful 
perusal makes him forget his annoyance, and 
recognise that there is substantial value in 
the monograph. 

The feature which is at first repellent is 
the introduction of diagrams or graphs to 
represent the various theories that have been 
or may be propounded for the reconciliation 
of the facts exhibited by the Synoptic 
Gospels. This is a method which doubtless 
has its uses for certain branches of mathe- 
matics and political economy; but when 
applied for the purposes of making a literary 
or philosophical argument not obnoxious to 
confusion of thought, it seems a concession 
to lazy thinkers such that its extended use 
would soon lower the average standard of 
power to reason. 

Once the reader, however, has digested his 
scruples about this innovation, he will find 
the writer to be a sane and subtle judge of 


his subject. He very properly sets forth 
upon his investigation with the timely 
remark that ‘ever since the days of August- 
ine or Jerome, not to say earlier, the mutual 
resemblances of the first three Gospels have 
been observed, and the problem thus created 
for the biblical scholar has been discussed.’ 
Then follows a statement of every conceivable 
hypothesis—with a diagram for each—and 
a brief discussion clears the ground for the 
view which Prof. Burton advocates. Here is, 
perhaps, the one weakness in the work. The 
arguments used for dismissing hypothesis 
M (as its diagram is numbered), ¢.e. the 
hypothesis of an oral tradition issuing in our 
three Gospels, are not as convincing as they 
ought to be for the author’s purpose. He 
states that ‘it fails to account for the large 
amount of close verbal agreement which 
exists between the Gospels’—this must be 
discounted by the fact that where oral repe- 
tition or teaching is greatly used, as in the 
East, it attains an accuracy inconceivable 
amongst us and comparable to Lord Macau- 
lay’s memory. ‘It very unsatisfactorily 
accounts,’ he continues, ‘for the remarkable 
agreement between the Gospels, especially 
between Mark and Luke, in order of section’ : 
the same criticism is applicable. ‘It fur- 
nishes no explanation of the relatively small 
amount of agreement of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in threefold matter’—a sound 
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argument, but nullagainst a possible restate- 
ment of hypothesis M. That is this. In 
hypothesis Y, 7c. the hypothesis that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is one combination of St. 
Mark’s gospel with an indeterminate non- 
extant source, and St. Luke’s is another 
combination of them, we may suppose the 
indeterminate source to have been oral 
tradition. 

Prof. Burton decides that hypothesis Y is 
the least inadequate, modifying it, however, 
by postulating two or more documents for 
the indeterminate source. It may fairly be 
urged that he would have very great difficulty 
in substantiating any claim to superiority in 
this modified hypothesis over the hypothesis 
that one or more of these sources were oral. 
On the other hand (except for certain ques- 
tions—especially that of the value to be 
attached to the ancient attributions of the 
Gospels), the difference between a rigorously 
accurate tradition orally transmitted to cate- 
chumens and a document freely treated is 
very inconsiderable, if not immaterial. 

The reader may like to see Prof. Burton’s 
final list of sources. Of major sources he 
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distinguishes 1. ‘the Gospel of Mark, sub- 
stantially as we now possess it’; 2. ‘the 
special Matthaean source, probably the 
Logia of Matthew, spoken of by Papias’ ; 
3. ‘the Peraean document, consisting of 
Luke 9°7-1814 and 1918, portions of it being 
contained also in the record of the Galilean 
ministry and passion week of Matthew’ ; 
4. ‘the Galilean document found in Luke 
371, etc.’ These, he says, were beyond doubt 
written. Of minor sources, two only need 
be mentioned here, viz. ‘ the infancy story of 
Matthew,’ and ‘the infancy story of Luke.’ 
This last, he thinks, had existed in writing 
before. 

The monograph concludes with a useful 
table exhibiting the parallelism of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, and assigning every verse in 
them to the source the author believes it to 
be derived from. 

The work may be commended as a handy 
introduction and work of reference for any- 


. one who wishes to begin the study of the 


synoptic problem for himself. 
T. NIcKLIn. 


EARLE’'S MEDEA—A STATEMENT. 


As general editor of the series in which 
the late Professor Earle’s Medea appeared 
I desire to assume the responsibility for the 
disposition of the conjectural readings that 
was made the subject of remark in the 
Review for October 1905 by the distin- 
guished scholar whose recognition of the 
substantial merits of that edition would 
have been a satisfaction to its author, who 
passed away before the number in question 
reached America. It was, I have recently 
been told, Earle’s wish at least to insert 
references to the Critical Appendix in most 
cases where the MS. reading had been set 
aside; but with characteristic scrupulous- 
ness he chose to reject even these references 
in his desire to mind the general injunction 
not to put critical matter into the Notes, 
which were intended primarily for younger 
American students, who are not easily in- 
duced to believe in the profitableness of 
textual discussion; whereas the riper scholar 
would, it was thought, naturally work with 
the Critical Appendix constantly in mind. 

May I take this opportunity of saying 
something about the career of one who for 
thirteen years has been a constant con- 


tributor to the Classical Review? No 
American student of the classics took a 
heartier interest in the Review than Professor 
Earle, by whose untimely death, at the age 
of forty, the United States loses one of its 
most gifted scholars, and his University one 
of its most effective and beloved teachers. 
With the exception of a single year, each 
volume of the Review from 1892 to 1905 
has contained some evidence of his studies 
in Greek and Latin literature, syntax, epi- 
graphy, and kindred subjects. The majority 
of his papers dealt with the textual emenda- 
tion or critical interpretation of passages 
from most of the classical Greek writers, 
especially the tragedians ; others dealt with 
Appian and Heliodorus; and with Cicero, 
Horace, Seneca, and Statius. 

Professor Earle’s youthful career gave 
ample promise of its later distinction. 
Graduating in 1886 from Columbia Uni- 
versity with high honours, he won the 
fellowship in letters, one year of which he 
spent in Greece, where he had charge of the 
excavations at Sicyon which resulted in the 
discovery of a theatre and the statue of 
Dionysus now standing in the Museum at 
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Athens. In 1889 he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from Columbia, and 
from that time on was engaged in teaching 
at Barnard College, Bryn Mawr College, and 
since 1899 as professor of classical philology 
at Columbia. Had he lived he would w- 
doubtedly have been elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1906. Apart from his contributions 
to the Review he wrote numerous articles 
for the American Journal of Philology, 
American Journal of Archaeology, Revue de 
Philologie, Harvard Studies, and Mnemo- 
syne. His chief work was in Greek tragedy, 
and he published editions of the Alcestis 
(1894), Oedipus Tyrannus (1901), and Medea 
(1904). 

He was intellectually honest to the coreg. 
He was possessed by the scholarly instinct to 
a very high degree; he took little on au- 
thority, and a great name inspired in him 
no undue awe. Critical in his attitude of 
thought and refined in his taste, he per- 
mitted nothing to pass that seemed to him 
shallow, pretentious, or frigid. He was a 
hater of shams, above all of the sham of 


half-knowledge. His own knowledge was 
varied and exact, but he made no display. 
He was an excellent executive officer, a 
delightful companion, full of humour and 
wit that was often caustic. He was a keen 
observer of nature: he loved the woods and 
birds. 

Love of Greece was almost a passion with 
him. He wrote and spoke both the literary 
and popular language of Modern Greece 
with ease, his facility extending even to 
verse, which received the commendation of 
such an authority as Bikelas. He took a 
sympathetic interest in many of the Greek 
residents of New York and his keenest 
delight was to visit the land whose history 
and people were endeared to him by study 
and intimate association. His sojourn in 
Greek lands during the summer of 1905 was 
destined to be his last. On his return he 
contracted typhoid fever and died shortly 
after reaching home, September 26. His 
short life, filled with devotion to high ideals, 
will remain an inspiration to the many 
friends who mourn his loss. 

, Hersert WEIR SMYTH. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Xenophontis Respublica Lacedaemoniorum. 
Recensuit Ginus PrerLeont. Berlin : Mcmy. 
Pp. v+63. M.1. 80. 


Tus is another of the careful and useful 
texts of the opera minora edited by Italian 
scholars, the main features being (1) 
thorough collation of MSS., (2) complete 
statement of their evidence, (3) a complete 
verbal index. In statement of modern sug- 
gestions as to the text this, like other parts 
of the series, is not so satisfactory. Thus in 
5. 8 Hug’s emendatiop of as pyrore aitot 
«.t.\. should have been mentioned, for it or 
something like it—which had occurred to me 
independently—is certainly right. In 11.10 
the editor seems not to know Jebb’s excel- 
lent emendation given in a note to Dakyns’ 
translation. Again, the proposed exchange 
of the last words of Ch. 2 with the last of 
Ch. 3 should receive mention, even if it is 
not thought necessary. The proposal to 
make a slight change in Diogenes’ list of 
X.’s writings, so that Demetrius would have 
doubted the genuineness of /?.A. not of 
R.L., is put down to Diels. I made it in 
this Review xi. 232 (1897), but perhaps 
NO. CLXXV. VOL. XX. 


Diels had anticipated me. It is only sur- 
prising it was not made long ago. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xvi. 1905. Pp. 166. 6s. 6d. 


Besipes a short article on certain MSS. of 
Suetonius by Mr. C. L. Smith and one of 
considerable length on ‘Theories regarding 
the nature and origin of Indo-European 
inflection’ by Mr. H. Oertel and Mr. E. P. 
Morris, this volume contains an essay on the 
‘Dramatie Art’ of Aeschylus by Mr. C. R. 
Post and a discussion by Mr. K. K. Smith 
of the use of the buskin on the Greek tragic 
stage. Mr. Post writes well and with good 
illustrations both on the general structure 
of plays and on various subordinate points, 
especially on Clytemnestra. Here and there 
perhaps he makes too much of things. 
Persae 134-139 for instance is not a serious 
reflection on the character of Persian women. 
Mr. K. K. Smith argues from literature and 
art that the high buskin was not in use on 
the stage before the time of Lucian and 
K 
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Pollux. Good evidence for it is certainly 
hard to find, and some of his difficulties are 
real. But we may point out (1) that a good 
deal of the rapid movement of actors was 
not seen but imagined, being indeed often 
off the stage: (2) that actors and chorus 
must be kept distinct, as no one supposes 
high buskins to have been worn by the 
latter: (3) that after all the difficulties (e.g. 
of kneeling, or lying down, and then rising) 
were actually surmounted in Lucian’s time. 
Mr. Smith does not question the use at that 
date of the high-soled buskin, and old, 
especially Euripidean, tragedies were cer- 
tainly often played. It is possible however 
that, just as the stage probably got higher 
in later days, so did the buskin. Dr. Dorp- 
feld partly relies upon it to have raised 
actors above chorus in the absence of a 
stage. It would be curious if this argumen- 
tative resource were taken from him. 
H. Ricuarps. 


Greek Reader. Vol. I. Selected and adapted 
with English Notes from Professor 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griech- 
ische Lesebuch. By E. C. Marcuant, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Pp. 
iv+85. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1905. - 2s. 


Tuis adaptation of the Berlin Professor’s 
well known book is an interesting experi- 
ment in readers. It includes the following 
extracts: in Part I some four pages of 
maxims and anecdotes, ‘The Hunter’ from 
Dion Chrysostom, seventeen pages, Alex- 
ander’s fight with Porus from Arrian, 
sixteen pages, Strabo’s description of Great 
Britain, four pages: and in Part IT ‘ Hiero’s 
Galleon’ by Moschion ap. Athenaeum, six 
pages and ‘Pausanias and Themistocles,’ 
Thue. i. 128-138. The pieces are not hack- 
neyed and ‘The Hunter’ is especially attrac- 
tive ; but it is not clear for whom the book is 
intended. As a ‘first reader’ it is too hard, 
and the detailed account of Hiero’s monster 
ship will hardly interest a school boy. The 
notes are pithy and to the point ; but some- 
times pass over difficulties, e.g. in the last 
sentence of § 3 of ‘The Hunter.’ Nor do they 
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explain ‘all words that are not to be found 
in the small Liddell and Scott,’ Pref. p. iv. 
e.g. avrimapaywyy, topoOjkn and Kxateoreyvw- 
pevov. At 28.22 yepdvos euradrtw toxover 
does not mean the same as the English ‘the 
opposite happens’; but ioyovor, ‘restrict’ or 
‘check’ sc. 76 tdwp, is opposed to avéover in 
the previous sentence. orapivas (47.8) and. 
ix$votpodeiov n. on 49. 24 are misprints, and 
ma-yxadou (12.19) is an odd division of a 
word. 


Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. 
By H. A. J. Munro. Second edition, 
1905. [By J. D. Durr.] London: George 
Bell and Sons. Cambridge: Deighton, 
‘Bell & Co. Pp. xii+ 250. 7s. 6d. net. 


Except for the incorporation of three notes. 
on 63. 18, 64. 276 and 107. 7 which Munro 
published subsequently to 1878, the addition 
“of a few further illustrations taken from a 
copy in which they were entered by Munro 
himself, the correction of a few misprints 
and the inclusion in one or two places of a. 
reference to later discussions dealt with by 
Munro, this second edition shows no change 
from the first. The emendations and inter- 
pretations have long been known and 
appraised. It is to their setting that they 
owe: the continued vitality of which this 
new edition is a proof, to the verve and 
gusto of their expression and the keen and 
masculine intelligence which they show in 
their treatment of letters men and affairs. 
The editor’s strict construction of his task 
allows the sole remark that perhaps it would 
have been better to treat the first edition as 
a document and mark all additions and 
deviations beyond the corrections of mere 
errata in the places where they occur: as 
it is, the difference between the editions can 
only be ascertained by collating. I should 
indeed have preferred him to do more. A 
sketch of Munro’s literary career by one 
so much in sympathy with him and a 
portrait as frontispiece would have en- 
hanced the value of this posthumous 
tribute. The printing of the book is ex- 
cellent. 
Jie. P. 
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VERSION. 


THE INSCRUTABLE. 


Tuar night in dreams that sway 
The soul to shedding blood, 
One hears his own voice say 
In sleep’s half-weary mood, 
Take down your father’s sword and quickly 
slide 
The blade into his side. 


Disguise the seeming guilt, 
And bend his fingers round, 
And put them on the hilt, 
And leave him to his wound. 
In that strange dream until the break of day, 
Asleep the lover lay. 


He wakes, aghast ; he strives 
To get the vision hence, 
That into morning lives, 
And fastens on his sense. 
Tis but a dream, but should her hand fulfil 
His will within her will! 


She comes up wild and pale, 
She wrings her hands in pain, 
She utters with a wail— 
‘Who hath my father slain ? 
My anguished heart sobbed all night in its 
sleep ; 
I felt it sob and weep. 


I saw you while I slept, 
And to my dream you spoke ; 
All night the words I kept, | 
I heard them when I woke: 
Take down your father’s sword and quickly 
slide 
The blade into lis side. 


Disguise the seeming quilt, 
And bend his fingers round, 
And put them on the halt, 
And leave him to his wownd. 
O the false voice, that it so true should seem 
In that unthought-of dream ! 


I hurried to the bed, 

I saw that he was slain, 
I saw the blood was shed, 

I saw the deep,—deep stain. 
His sword was through his side,—thrust,— 

on the hilt 
His fingers took the guilt.’ 
T. G. Hake. 


Noctem per illam, dum tenent insomnia 
mens unde caedis adpetens, 

suas loquentis audit uoces amans 
sopore semilanguidas, 

Tu patris ensem deripe atque upsi crtus 
mucro latus sine haurrat, 

tibsque falle rem futuram crimini, 
uncosque digitos copulans 

inpone capulo diligenter et suo 
sic ste relinque uolneri. 

hae totus in quiete tam mira iacet 
amator ad primum iubar. 

somnum metus soluere ; nocturnam procul 
uolt uolt fugare imaginem. 

ast illa lucem non fugit: sensus tenet, 
dirum uigens, expergitos. 

‘haec somnia:’ inquit ‘sin mihi absentis 

manus 

uolens uolenti pareat—.’ 

en, ora uirgo pallida amenti subit 
dolore plangens pectora. 

‘quis,’ eiulat ‘meum quis occidit patrem ? 
heu, nocte tota saucium 

miserae cor aegris sensimus singultibus 
gemitus ciere flebiles. 

deuincta te quiete, te uidi ; tuas 
uoces loquentis audii : 

uox ista tota nocte sopitam replet, 
uox ista somno liberam. 

Tu patris ensem deripe atque ipsi citus 
mucro latus sine hawriat, 

tubique falle rem futuram crimini, 
uncosque digitos copulans 

inpone capulo diligenter et suo 
sic sie relanque wolneri. 

o falsa uox, tam uera quae uisa’s meo 
incogitata somnio ! 

patris uolo ad cubile: mortuus iacet, 
fluens iacet cruoribus ; 

uidi omnia undique inpiantem sanguinem 
latusque ferro saucium. 

adactus ensis ; capulo adhaerescens manus. 
sibi ipsa crimen inputat.’ 


digiden 12 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sur C.R. 1905, P. 328) 


Tuer most important discovery that has 
recently been made in the Forum has been 
that of a building extending along parts 
of the N.W. and 8.W. sides of the base 
of the equestrian statue of Domitian. It 
appears to be posterior to this in date, and 
consists of a foundation of concrete, upon 
which rest the fragments of a pavement of 
various coloured marbles and, above this, a 
layer of roof tiles, some of which still retain 
fragments of fine stucco decoration, with 
indications that the vault of the chamber to 
which they belonged was of no very great 
size. Behind this are the foundations of a 
brick building: two rooms, originally paved 
with marble slabs, can be distinguished : the 
site of one of them was, in later days, 
occupied by the third (reckoning from the 
S.E.) of the line of square brick bases 
which run parallel to the front of the 
Basilica Tulia (Builder, Dec. 30, 1905, 693). 
Comm. Boni inclines to recognize in this the 
Imperial tribunal of the time of Trajan (see 
Times, Dec. 18, 1905), which he holds is 
represented in the north-western of the two 
well-known plutev in the Forum, which, 
there is practically no doubt, depict episodes 
in the reign of Trajan. There we see almost 
in the centre of the relief an emperor seated, 
approached by a woman carrying a child in 
her arms and leading another by the hand : 
his chair rests upon a low raised platform 
which has been taken by Comm. Boni to be 
an actual representation of the tribunal, its 
position being fixed by the representation of 
the arcades of the Basilica Tulia in the back- 
ground. ‘The view that a tribunal is repre- 
sented (though not the emperor’s tribunal 
qua emperor, but the praetorian tribunal) 
was brought forward by Gardthausen in 
Hermes, viii. (1874), 137 sqq. But Peter- 
sen, Reliefschranken auf dem Forum Roma- 
num, 6,! gives various arguments for holding 
that the group is to be understood as 
a ‘statuary, not as a living, group — 
the raised left hand of the emperor, which 
we must imagine to have held the sceptre : 
the position of the woman and children 
on the podium, the form of the podium 
itself, which has no means of approach, 
and finally the fact that the emperor 

1 Reprinted from Festschrift fiir A. von Oettin- 
gen, 1897 


already occurs on the (spectator’s) left of the 
relief standing upon the Rostra. The con- 
trast between this group of statues and the 
other figures of the relief was no doubt 
heightened by painting, the former being 
represented as of bronze. The group recurs 
upon some of the coins of Trajan with 
the legend ALI Menta ITALiae (Cohen, i. 
p- 19, nos. 17-19).? 

_ He concludes by remarking that the group 
itself is quite in accordance with the canons 
of Roman art, though its insertion here 
among those who are listening to the imperial 
proclamation, who take no notice of it, in a 
picture of reality to which it does not belong 
—inasmuch as such a group certainly did 
not stand in the Forum at that period,® and 
perhaps never actually existed there—shows 
a somewhat uncommon, _ half - imaginary 
treatment. 

To these arguments I may add (see my 
letter in Times, Jan. 12, 1906) that in the 
companion relief one scene only is represented, 
and, as there is no solution of continuity in 
the background, it is hard to suppose that 
there can be two here: that the passage of 
Pliny (Panegyr. 36) upon which Comm. 
Boni relies as additional evidence cannot 
bear the sense he wishes to put upon it, 
referring, as it does, to Trajan as a party to 
a suit before a tribunal, and not as a judge 
seated on it—‘at fortasse non eadem severi- 
tate fiscum quam aerarium cohibes : immo 
tanto maiore, quanto plus tibi licere de tuo 
quam de publico credis. Dicitur actori, 
atque etiam procuratori tuo, ‘fin ius veni, 
sequere ad tribunal.” Nam tribunal quoque 
excogitatum principatui est, par ceteris, nisi 
illud litigatoris amplitudine metiaris . . 
Eodem foro utuntur principatus et libertas. 
Quae praecipua tua gloria est, saepius vinci- 
tur fiscus: cuius mala causa nunquam est, 
nisi sub bono principe.’ 

Even with regard to the buildings repre- 
sented in the background, Petersen has 
shown (op. cit. 10 sqq., cf. Rim. Mitt. 1897 


2 Tt was neglect to notice this fact that led tomy 
adopting Mr. Stuart Jones’ otherwise probable sug- 
gestion that Nerva may be represented in the relief 
as founder of the institutiones alimentariae which 
Trajan did so much to extend (Zimes, Jan. 12, 
1906). The group which appears upon a coin of 
Nerva of 97 A.p. (Cohen, ii. p. 12, no. 142) seems 
to differ slightly. 

3 It is never mentioned: cf. also Plin. Panegyr 
59 ‘cum arcus, cum tropaea, cum statuas depre- 
caris.’ 
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327), as against, for example, Nichols (Roman 
Forum, 70), that, if the fig-tree and the 
statue of Marsyas stood in a line running 
from N.E. to S.W., there is nothing in 
their position on the reliefs irreconcileable 
with the idea that one side of the Forum is 
represented upon each. Whether they did 
or did not there is no evidence to show : both, 
we know, were ‘in foro’ or ‘in medio foro’ 
—if indeed we do not suppose the fig-tree to 
be that of the comitium (C.R. 1904, 330). 

Excavations are also going on in other 
parts of the Forum, notably in front of the 
temple of Julius, and also close to the Arch 
of Tiberius, where the clearing out of an 
archway built of large blocks of stone, and 
of somewhat curious shape (narrowing like 
a funnel) has shown that it belongs to a 
drain, blocked up by the foundations of the 
Arch of Tiberius, and by another drain 
following the line of the Vicus Iugarius, 
and that its shape is due to the fact that it 
was intended to receive the contents of two 
drains which joined at an acute angle. <A 
block of stone in the centre of it probably 
served to hold a sluice, in case one or other 
drain had to be closed. The drain con- 
tained fragments of pottery, coins of 
Augustus and Tiberius, etc. Just to the 
W. of the north-westernmost of the two 
Trajanic reliefs are three slabs of travertine 
which are better laid than most of the 
pavement of the area of the Forum, and 
appear to be wm situ. Two of them show 
the traces of bronze letters 41 em. high 
embedded in the pavement, which recent 
cleaning has rendered clearly visible, though 
they do not seem to have been noticed pre- 
viously. L:NAEVIVS is all that is at 
present preserved: but portions of other 
letters may be seen on some slabs about 
12 feet further to the 8.W. after an interval 
in which the pavement has disappeared. 
The lettering might well belong to the 
beginning of the first century a.p. : whether 
the L. Naevius mentioned is to be identi- 
fied with either of the two L. Naevu Sur- 
dini, the older, trawmvir monetalis about 
15 B.c., the younger praetor inter cives et 
peregrinos, and consul suffectus in 30 A.D. 
(Dessau, Prosopogr. ii. 397) is naturally 
uncertain. In any case, this portion of the 
pavement of the Forum is of a much earlier 
period than the rest. Richter (Topogr. 101) 
says ‘Das Pflaster von Travertinplatten, 
welches jetzt noch auf der Area des Forums 
liegt, stammt natirlich aus der spatesten 
Zeit des Altertums.’ 

Professor Hiulsen has published in 
Rémische Mitterlungen, 1905, 1-119, a con- 
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tinuation of his report on the Forum ex- 
cavations, dealing with the work from the 
spring of 1902 up to the end of 1904. 
This, like his first paper, will rank among 
the most important contributions to the 
literature of the subject. 

On p. 11 he shows that, while the Graeco- 
stasis of the Republic undoubtedly stood 
not far from the old Rostra (C.R. 1901, 88), 
there is no room for the Graecostadium! of 
the imperial period near the newer Rostra, 
and points out that the order in which the 
buildings of the eighth region are named in 
the Notitia would indicate that it lay S.W. 
of the Basilica Iulia. 

On p. 16 sqqg. he examines and rejects 


Richter’s new identification of the hemi- — 


cycle (the so-called Graecostasis of the 
Republic) with the Rostra of Caesar (see 
C.R. 1904, 140, where I should perhaps 
have given more weight to the objections I 
myself raised in C.f. 1901, 88). He con- 
cludes that the marble decoration of the 
front of the hemicycle belongs to the time of 
Septimius Severus (the hemicycle itself hay- 
ing been cut out of a solid mass of concrete 
which originally ran as far as the brick wall 
parallel to the front of the Rostra of opus 
quadratum), though he considers that the 
curved flight of steps at the back forms part 
of the original approach to the Rostra. 

The whole question will, however, be 
re-opened by Prof. Mau in a forthcoming 
number of the Rémische Mitteilungen, where 
he will maintain the identification of the 
hemicyle with the Rostra of Caesar and its 
priority in date to the Rostra of opus 
quadratum ; and it will therefore be well to 
wait until the appearance of his article 
before committing oneself to any more 
definite statement. 

Pp. 29-46 are devoted to an examina- 
tion of Studniczka’s and Petersen’s theories 
as to the monuments adjoining the Niger 
Lapis (C.R. 1904, 140; 1905, 77). Hiilsen 
rightly points out that the wall which forms 
the front of Petersen’s suggestus (which 
is that described by Delbriick) ? is similar in 
structure to the sides of some of the archaic 
drains which have been found on the Clivus 
Capitolinus and elsewhere, and that Delbriick 
has not chosen the best specimen for 
illustration, inasmuch as at the point drawn 
by him there is a change in the height of 

1 Tt seems to have been a building of some size : 
we hear of its restoration by Antoninus Pius after 
fire, and of its burning in the fire of Carinus (Hist. 
Aug. Vita Pii, 8; Chronogr. a. 354, p. 148, ed. 
Mommsen). 


2 Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde, 11 and Taf. 
ii. 1. 
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the courses (the only one in the whole 
length of the wall as preserved) due to the 
fact that the wall was built in two sections. 
He then conjectures that the position of the 
front of the pre-Caesarian Rostra may be 
indicated by a slightly curving drain, which 
runs almost parallel to the curve of the 
Republican suggestus of Petersen. He 
refuses, however, to accept the latter’s theory 
as to the existence of a suggestus, or Rostra 
in the wider sense, and of a small platform 
upon which the actual speaker stood—both 
on grounds of constructional detail, and 
because the Republican Comitium, if enclosed 
by the semicircular flight of steps suggested 
by Petersen, becomes far too small. 

Petersen’s interpretation of cornua is, 
in his opinion, unnecessary (cf. Plin. epzst. 
vi. 23 im cornu porticus and Winnefeld in 
Jahrbuch des Inst., (vi) 1891, 204). He con- 
tinues to hold (p. 43) to his original idea 
that the black marble pavement is the 
work of Maxentius. The main argument 
against this is its supposed connexion (C.L. 
1904, 140 fin.) with the travertine pavement 
of the Caesarian period. This was noted by 
Petersen and further urged by Studniczka : 
but the theory of the former, that it was 
originally wider on the S.E. side, so as 
to make it symmetrical by giving it a band 
of broader slabs all round, or even enough 
slabs to make it come in front of the centre 
of the Curia Iulia (Comitiwm, Rostra, Grab 
des Romulus, 9 fin., 11 wut.) sharply 
contradicts the arguments of the latter as to 
its connexion with the earlier travertine 
pavement on this side at least.’ 

And, of course, the fact that no mention 
whatsoever of the ‘tomb of Romulus’ as 
existing occurs in the literature of the whole 
Imperial period is a very strong argument 
on the other side; though we still have 
to account for the existence of chips 
of this not very common black marble 


1 He points out that if the tomb of Romulus is 
placed exactly in the centre of the semicircle, and 
not approximately so, as in Petersen’s plan, matters 
become. still worse. I may add that one would 
surely suppose that the straight ends of the curve 
ought to be in the same straight line, 7.e. parallel 
to the front of the Curia, which, again, would tend 
to reduce the space available. It is difficult, too, 
to believe that the actual platform on which the 
speaker stood could have been so small as, if his 
view be accepted, it must have been—cf. the ob- 
jections of Hiilsen and Studniczka (the latter in 
Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Instituts, 1904, 241). 

2 This is a point that Hiilsen does not make. 
Studniczka supposes that it originally extended 
further not on the S.E. (generally known as E.) 
side but on the 8. W. (generally known as W.), and 
Hiilsen does not seem to distinguish his view from 
that of Petersen (Jahreshefte 1903, 129 fin. 130 init. ). 
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beneath the level of the latest Republican 
pavement of the Comitium (C.R. 1904, 140 
n. 5), and in the concrete of the cuniculi 
(Hiilsen, wfra, 66 n. 1). 

A very careful study of the whole group 
of monuments has been made, too late to be 
noticed in Hiilsen’s article, by Pinza, Il 
Comizio romano nell eta republicana (re- 
printed from Annalv della Socreta degli 
Ingegneri ed Architetti Italian, 1905, fase. 
2). The details are more minutely dealt with 
than in preceding publications. He takes over 
Petersen’s theories as to the two suggestus, 
but, noting the fact that the Comitium is 
thereby made too small, supposes that the part 
preserved is only the left wing of a much 
larger edifice than that imagined by Petersen, 
the central portion of which, the Rostra pro- 
per, rectangular and facing N.W., preserved 
the same form in both periods of its exist- 
ence, and extended almost as far as the 
N.W. side of the Arch of Severus, while 
the right wing had the same form as the 
left, and thus enclosed the Comitium sym- 
metrically. 

With regard to the dating of the 
various remains, he is. able to make a 
certain advance. His first period, A, is 
merely preliminary: to the second, B, 
belongs the pavement of slabs of tufa of his 
first suggestus, upon which the inscribed 
cippus stands. The cippus has, as he 
notices, probably been slightly turned from 
its original orientation in accordance with 
this pavement, and a pavement at a higher 
level has been put round it (B’). Just 
above the level of the Comitium of this 
period, which had no artificial floor, was 
found the stratum of tiles, believed by Boni 
to belong to the Curia, and to lie as they 
fell, but which Pinza supposed to have been 
spread as part of the foundation for the 
rammed tufa floor of the Comitium of period 
C—that of the second suggestus (Petersen’s 
first) with a straight line of steps at the 
back. Upon one of these steps rests the 
base of the conical pillar, formed of four? 
separate blocks of tufa, and not, as Stud- 
niczka asserts (op. cit. 135) on Delbrick’s 
authority, a slab of travertine. The so- 
called ‘tomb of Romulus’ with the altar 
or shrine behind it, on the other hand, 
belongs as it stands (it has possibly taken 
the place of something earlier and differently 
orientated) to the third (Petersen’s second) 
suggestus (period D) with the curved steps. 
Pinza is able to trace what appear to have 
been slight modifications in the front of the 
third suggestus, though in the main it 

3 Possibly three, but certainly not less. 
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followed the course of the second. In both 
these later swggestus the monuments round 
the cippus were left in an open space 
enclosed by walls,! sunk below the level of 
the floor of the suggestus, whereas the 
cippus stood on the level of the floor of the 
first suggestus (B). 

During all these various periods, accord- 
ing to his view, the orientation of the Curia 
never changed, and was identical with that 
of the present building. The tufa steps in 
front of the latter led up, during period C, 
to the terrace in front of the Curia, while 
in period D they, or at any rate the small 
part of them now visible, were no longer in 
use as steps, as there had been imposed on 
the highest of them a row of blocks of tufa 
of a later period, one of which has consider- 
able bossing.? 

In front of it, and parallel to it, at a 
distance of some 75 feet,? he places the 
Rostra proper. The orientation and _posi- 
tion are for him fixed by a small portion of 
the N.W. edging of the paved area of 
suggestus D, which is also shown by Peter- 
sen. Both these writers omit in their plans 
the ‘pozzo rituale’ (iv) in its immediate 
neighbourhood, while in Hiilsen’s plan (op. 
cut. pl. II.) the orientation of this edging is 
not quite correctly given: it should be 
parallel -to the N.W. side of the ‘Lapis 
Niger,’ z.e. at right angles to the present 
Curia. Another pavement of gray tufa was 
superposed on it, two or three blocks of 
which remain (p. 40; cf. Hiilsen, op. cvt. 34) 
with circular cuttings in them. 

Period E is represented by the fine traver- 
tine pavement of the Comitium, orientated 
on the points of the compass,° a fragment of 
which is seen near the front of the Curia 
(C.R. 1900, 237). When it was laid the 
suggestus as such practically ceased to exist, 
and the whole level of the Comitium became 
uniform, the stele and the monuments round 


1 On p. 22 (ef. 27) he identifies as a part of a 
balustrade enclosing this space on the Comitium 
side, a slab which he describes as of tufa (m in his 
Fig. 5 and Pl. I.) which seems to be undoubtedly 
of travertine. 

2 This point is missed by Petersen (op. cit. 14). 
The extremities of two other blocks are visible— 
one was certainly bossed, while of the other very 
little remains. 

3 It is much more than a pity that none of 
Pinza’s plans are provided with a scale. 

* It is a question how far his theory will agree 
with the tufa foundations—not now so easy to 
study as when first excavated (C.R. 1899, 233)— 
which lie immediately to the S.E. of the arch of 
Septimius Severus, and of which no plan has yet 
been published. 

® In this period alone the orientation of the Curia 
was changed, according to Pinza’s theory. 
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it being buried by the deposit which in the 
original reports figured as the ‘stipe votiva.’ 

Period F, finally, is that of the Curia Tulia, 
which returned to the original orientation of 
the travertine pavement corresponding with 
it, and of the niger lapis in its present posi- 
tion—for as to the original date of the nzger 
lapis Pinza agrees with Studniczka (C.R. 
1904, 140,°n. 5.). In the description of 
details Pinza seems, as I have shown, to 
make some advance on previous writers, but 
his dating of the various periods cannot be 
called altogether felicitous. That of B 
between 449 and 447 B.c. relies too much on 
the details of the traditional history of this 
early period: that of C after the invasion of 
the Gauls may be accepted as probable (cf. 
Hiilsen, op. crt. 43): but that of D in the 
last century B.c. (into which fall also E and 
F, not incorrectly—C.R. 1905, 77) rests 
upon the supposition that Varro (apud Aul. 
Gell. xiv. 7. 7), when he says e¢ in curia 
Hostilia et in Pompeia et post in Iulia, cum 
profana ea loca fuissent, templa esse per 
augures constituta, is referring to the same 
building all through under the names 
which it acquired from its different builders 
—in other words, that the Curia proper was 
at one time known as the Curia Pompeia, 
from restorations in the time of Sulla ® 
undertaken by a member of the Pompeian 
gens ! fj 

With regard to many of these points, 
however, further discussion is not likely to 
be very profitable until the excavations have 
been continued. 

Petersen has boldly attempted to tackle 
problems which others had been content to 
leave alone, but he emphasizes the need for 
further exploration, and Hiilsen and Pinza 
do the same. Again, the small errors which 
are to be found in the various descriptions 
and plans which I have discussed are only 
worth noting in the absence of an adequate 
account of the excavations as far as they 
have gone, both of those monuments which 
have been completely brought to light and of 
the objects found in the course of the work. 
Until this appears, the formation of theories 
is somewhat dangerous, as they are exposed 
to the risk of being upset by some essential 
fact that could not have been known to their 
proposers. 

The rest of Prof. Hiilsen’s article deals 

5 The three passages he cites for these restora- 
tions (Dio Cass. xl. 49, xlii. 18; Appian, Bell. Civ. 
i. 97) prove nothing. The first describes the burn- 
ing of the body of Clodius and of the Curia with 
it, the second the removal of the statue of Sulla 


from the rostra after the battle of Pharsalus, and 
the third the erection of this statue. 
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-mainly with discoveries which I have 
already from time to time reported in the 
Classical Review. He is not certain (p. 59 
sqq-) as to the original position of the 
inscription in honour of Lucius Caesar which 
still hes in the Basilica Aemilia (C_2. 1899, 
465) but notices that the inscription C.J.L. vi. 
3747 =31291 is entirely similar to it in 
size and character and certainly came from 
the same building. He therefore restores it 
as follows : 


Imp. C{aesari divi iuli f.] 

Augu[sto pont . max . cos. xiii] 

trib. | pot. xxi pater patriae] 

pleps [ omnis urbana xxxv tribuum] 


remarking further that pater patriae in 1.3 
is a necessary supplement to fill up the line, 
and that, as the title was given on Feb. 5 
in 2 B.c. (the date of the inscription of 
Lucius) there is probably some connexion 
with this circumstance. .We must then 
suppose that the lost inscription to Gaius 
Caesar was dedicated by the equester ordo 
(cf. Ovid, Fast. 1. 121). 

On p. 72 he treats as highly probable the 
identification of the base of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian. 

With regard to S. Maria Antiqua, it 
should be mentioned that the publication of 
the frescoes has been undertaken by Mgr. 
Wilpert, whose Pittwre delle Catacombe 
Romane will be well known to all students of 
Christian antiquities. 

A further report on the discoveries in 
the pre-historic necropolis has recently 
appeared (Not. Scav. 1905, 145-193) making 
the fourth of the series: but at least two 
more will be required before the publication 
of the results of the explorations there, so far 
as they have gone, is complete. 

Hiilsen (p. 95 sqq.) gives a full account of 
the finds, classified according to material and 
technique, and concludes (p. 114) that the 
tombs (with the exception of E and F, which 
belong to a later period, and lie at a much 
higher level) contain nothing that can be 
later than the sixth century B.c., while the 
native pottery, which occurs in them in 
large quantities, should be assigned to the 
eighth or seventh century B.c. at latest. He 
notices (1) that the doors of the hut urns 
face the Esquiline, as if the necropolis 
belonged to the ‘Septimontialstadt’ rather 
than to the original Rome on the Palatine 
(2) that the sixth century B.c., when the 
cemetery ceased to be in use, is exactly the 
period in which our literary tradition places 
the building of the Cloaca Maxima, before 


which the Forum valley must have been a 
marsh and quite useless as a market. 

In other parts of Rome I may notice (1) the 
recent discoveries in the gigantic necropolis 
to the W. of the Via Salaria (Papers of the 
British School at Rome, iii. 11 ; cf. Not. Scav. 
and Bull. Com. passim). A terracotta plaque 
found in one of the tombs, with a relief 
representing the stage of a Greek theatre, 


with a tragedy in course of performance, is. 


published by Rizzo in Jahreshefte des 
Osterreichischen Instituts, viii. (1905), 203 
sqq. and pl. V. (2) the excavations in the 
Catacomb of Commodilla (Not. Scav. 1905, 
102 sqq.), while (3) the construction of an 
electric tramway to the Alban Hills has 
given rise to the finding of remains of some 
importance (Not. Scav. 1905, 72; Bull. 


Com. 1905, 129 sqq.), which may be best. 


described in detail on another occasion. 

From two cases which have recently 
occurred it would seem that greater care 
should be observed in the publication of 
supposed new discoveries in the Notzzie degli 
Scavi. One of these, pointed out in the 
Papers of the Britesh School at Rome, iii. 20, 
has already been seen to be no novelty after 
all (as I notice abzd. 208—see Not. Scav. 1905, 
39): but another new discovery has just been 
announced, which is even less of a novelty 
than the first. I allude to the sarcophagus 
of Aurelius Vitalio, described, with the tomb 
which contains it, in Not. Scav. 1905, 202. 
The inscription has, however, been published 
in C.1.L. xiv. 2327, and was first copied in 
1822; while of the tomb itself two plans 
have appeared in Angelini and Fea, Via 
Appia (Rome, 1828) Pl. 19, and in Canina, 
Edifizi, vi. Pl. 60: ef. Mélanges del’ Ecole 
Francaise, 1903, p. 396, no. 41. 

Tuomas AsHBYy, JUNIOR. 


The first open meeting of the British 
School at Rome for the present season was 
held on Thursday, Jan. 4th, in the library 
of the school. 

The Assistant-Director (Dr. T. Ashby, 
Jun.) read a paper on Szxteenth century 
engravings im relation to classical sculpture, 
pointing out the importance of the subject 
with reference to the catalogue of the Roman 
municipal museums which the School has in 
preparation, and illustrating his remarks by 
the exhibition of several engravings, especial- 
ly of a group relating to the Laocoon, in 
which successive restorations can easily be 
traced. He also dealt with the collections of 
engravings dealing exclusively with sculpture, 
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which began with the first edition of the 
Antiquarum Statuarum Urbis Romae Liber 
Primus of De Cavalleriis (before 1570). 
He then exhibited a copy of the first edition 
of the well known woodblock view of Venice 
in six sheets, bearing the date 1500, the 
authorship of which has not as yet been 
ascertained, though the attribution to Jacopo 
de’ Barbari seems to find most favour. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Librarian of the School, 
then dealt with a group of historical reliefs, 
two portions of which are in the Louvre and 
a fragment in the Villa Medici, while the 
rest seem to be lost. He was able, by the 
combination of 16th century drawings and 
notices, to trace their discovery back to 1540, 
in which year they were found in Trajan’s 
Forum, where they probably formed a part of 
the decoration of the N.E. hemicycle, or of 
the colonnade on that side of the Forum. 
They were in the possession of Prospero 
Boccapaduli, who was in charge of the build- 
ing of the Palazzo dei Conservatori from 
1555 until its completion in 1568, and died 
in 1585. After his death they were very 
likely sold and the two largest portions 
preserved passed into the Villa Borghese, 
and thence, at the end of the 18th century, to 
the Louvre. The fragments belong to two 
different representations, and to two differ- 
ent periods—one part probably to a repre- 
sentation of the nuncwpatio votorum of 
Trajan before the Dacian campaigns, and 
the other to the Parthian triumph of M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus in 166 a.p. 

Professor Hilsen briefly congratulated 
Mr. Wace upon his discovery. 

The meeting was well attended, the 
British Ambassador (Sir E. H. Egerton, 
G.C.M.G., a member of the Managing 
Committee of the School) being among those 
present. 


TRIREMES. 


Mr. Tarn says (vol. xx. p. 77) that two 
points of mine (vol. xix. p. 466) are not well 
founded. He asserts :— 

‘The Athenian lists do not shew that the 
Athenian triremes had 62 thranite, 54 zugite, 
and 54 thalamite oars. They perhaps shew 
that, during the few years they cover, no 
trireme had more oars of each class ; they do 
not shew that no trireme had less, or that all 
were in use at once.’ 


Pay was provided for 200 men on every 
trireme. This seems to show- that, in 


1 Thus in Thueydides a talent a month a ship 
(vi. 8) makes a drachm a day a man (vi. 31), and in 
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giving 200 oars to a trireme,” the lists are 
giving the regulation number. Moreover, 
the lists deal with sets of oars (rappod) for 
triremes on the basis of all the triremes 
being alike.? 

He also asserts :— 


‘And the Acropolis relief and the Trajan’s 
column relief do nof shew an arrangement in 
quincuncem, as anyone can see by looking at 
them. The quincunx is Mr. Torr’s own idea of 
what these reliefs ought to shew.’ 


As vessels are depicted with two tiers of 
oars arranged in this way.*.*.*., one 
would expect to find vessels with three tiers 
of oars arranged in this way i+i+:¢:. 
And that is precisely what one finds on 
Trajan’s column, if one does not overlook 
the fracture that fixes the position of the 
second of the thalamite oars, now broken off. 

As for the Acropolis relief, it is quite 
beyond dispute that the tholes of the 
thranite oars are vertically above the port- 
holes of the thalamite oars. The port-holes 
of the zygite oars are hidden by the project- 
ing gunwale; but it is clear that they are 
approximately in the positions that would 
complete the quincunx. 

Mr. Tarn says of Trajan’s column :— 


‘Supposing this monument to have any bear- 
ing at all on the oarage of a trireme, it also 
shews a trireme to have been an open boat 
with eight rowers a side; which is absurd. 
It cannot therefore be evidence for anything 
connected with a trireme.’ 


The sculptor had to deal with a corkscrew 
relief at a very great height above the eye, 
the trireme being more than halfway up the 
column. And he did the right thing, 
namely, seized the essentials and made them 
very clear, and then indicated the remainder 
as best he could in the space at his disposal. 

The sculptor depicted a number of vessels 
with two tiers of oars, and one vessel with 
three tiers; and on this vessel he depicted 
the admiral’s lantern. He thus brought 
out the fact that there was a trireme as flag- 
ship to this fleet of biremes ; but the size 
and the position of the relief made it 
impossible for him to give a detailed study 
of the ship and all its crew. 

Ceci Torr. 


Xenophon (Hell. i. 5) thirty mnas a month a ship 
makes three obols a day a man. 

2 The 200 oars were 62 thranite, 54 zygite, 54 
thalamite, and 30 perineoi. 

3 See, for instance, C.I.A. vol. ii. no. 808, col. b, 
Litre 

4 For the admiral’s lantern see Xenophon, Hell. 
vy. 1. 8; Diodoros, xx. 75; Appian, de bel. civ. 
ii. 89; Livy, xxix. 25; Procopios, de bel. Vand. 
i. 13. 
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SMITH’S CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
MUSEUM SCULPTURES. 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Musewm. By A. H. Smrru, M.A. 
Vols. II. and IIT. London: 1900 and 
1904. Shin.x5hin. Pp. ix+264, xii 
4481. Pls. XX VII. and XXIX. 3s. 
and 7s. 6d. 


TuEsr volumes conclude Mr. A. H. Smith’s 
excellent catalogue; and we have now for 
the first time a complete catalogue of the 
ancient sculpture in the national collection. 
The old Guides to the ‘Graeco-Roman 
Sculptures’ only contained about a third of 
the numbers we find in the corresponding 
part of the new catalogue, while a great part 
of the collections, including many of the 
most interesting series, was left out alto- 
gether. Moreover, even in the case of works 
already described in the old Guides, the 
descriptions all required revision from a more 
modern standpoint. There are two main 
questions to be decided by the writer of a 
modern sculpture catalogue ; the first is the 
number and character of the illustrations that 
he can provide ; the second the extent to 
which he allows himself to be drawn into 
controversial discussions. As regards illus- 
tration, Mr. Smith has steered a middle 
course. In the third volume, which is more 
or less miscellaneous, he has managed, by the 
plates at the end or the outline blocks in 
the text, to illustrate something like a fifth 
of the numbers. This is adequate for certain 
classes of objects, though in some cases we 
could have wished for more. <A practice 
especially to be commended is the reproduc- 
tion of ten or twelve objects together—mostly 
heads—on a single process plate. The scale 
is fully adequate for recognition of the 
type—which is all one can expect from a 
catalogue ; while those who wish to make 
a more careful study will find trustworthy 
guidance for any attempt to obtain more 
detailed illustrations. In the second volume, 
which deals more with well known series 
such as the sculptures of the Mausoleum and 
the Nereid Monument, full illustrations are 
already accessible, and so would be super- 
fluous in the catalogue ; but more blocks or 
small photographs of the miscellaneous 
antiquities would be a desirable addition. 
A very useful feature in this volume is the 
reproduction of restorations of the buildings 
concerned, whether conjectural or actually 
mounted in the Museum. The chariot group 
of the Mausoleum, for instance, affords an 
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excellent opportunity for the reader to judge 
for himself of the relative proportions of the 
chariot and the figures ; the eight restora- 
tions of the Mausoleum, placed side by side 
in one opening, are also most convenient and 
instructive. On the other hand, it seems 
a pity that Sir C. Fellows’ restoration of the 
Nereid Monument, which is admitted in the 
text to be wrong, should be given instead of 
Falkener’s more correct attempt, with six 
instead of five columns on the sides. 

As to the text of the Catalogue, those 
acquainted with Mr. A. H. Smith’s work 
will not need to be told that he is always 
concise, clear, and exact. He is obliged 
in many cases to discuss disputed problems or 
to summarise controversies ; but this is always 
done with judicial impartiality, and, even 
where a definite decision is given, the rejected 
view is always fairly stated, as in the case of 
the presence of Mausolus and Artemisia in 
the chariot. Perhaps some would prefer 
to see more prominence given to recent 
theorising as to the school or artistic affini- 
ties of particular statues ; but they can hardly 
complain so long as a reference is always 
given, and a quotation often made, even if 
not approved. Perhaps the most extreme 
example of this is in the discussion of the 
Aberdeen head; the rejection of the view 
that it is an original by Praxiteles will 
be approved by many critics ; but the dis- 
cussion of the question is somewhat curt 
and unsympathetic, especially in its treat- 
ment of the view that the head is a young 
Heracles—surely an essential part of the 
Praxitelean theory. Here, however, also 
the reference to the literature will give 
the student an opportunity to judge for 
himself. It might have been possible to 
make the catalogue more interesting ; but 
only at the expense of the qualities in which 
its chief virtue consists. These qualities 
will suffice to make it for a long time to come 
a worthy official catalogue of the sculpture 
in the British Museum. 

E. A. GARDNER. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Die Hellenische Kuliur. By F. BAUMGARTEN, 
F. Ponanp, and R. Wagner. With seven 
coloured plates, two maps, and about 400 
text-illustrations. 10}’x 7’. Pp. x +490: 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1905. 
M. 10,, 


We do not remember to have met with any 
book, at any rate not in English, which covers 
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the same ground as the present, and being 
confessedly a hand-book for students and the 
upper classes of schools, it should fill the 
gap for which it is intended. But if it 
professes, to deal with Greek culture as a 
whole, every side should receive equally 
exhaustive treatment. As it is, out of 470 
pages, only 130 are devoted to the great 
subject of Greek literature, including Philo- 
sophy, the rest almost entirely to Art. 

After an Introduction dealing with the 
‘country and people, their language and reli- 
gion in general, the work is divided into 
three sections, the first devoted to Prehistoric 
and ‘Mycenaean’ Greece. The other two 
comprise the somewhat oddly-named ‘ Greek 

‘Middle Ages,’ and the ‘Finest Period,’ or 
Blutezeit, with sub-headings for (A) political 
and social conditions, (B) Art, and (C) Litera- 
ture. 

It does not go beyond the end of the 
fourth century, but apparently a second 
volume is promised. Special attention is 
paid to new discoveries, such as those in 
Crete and the poems of Bacchylides, and the 
illustrations, of which there are no less than 
400, several admirably reproduced in colours, 
are uniformly excellent. They are not how- 
ever very systematically arranged. 

Altogether the authors seem to have 
attempted too much, and the book, like a 
somewhat similar English work, recently 
noticed in these pages, seems more likely to 
be useful as a ‘cram-book’ than as one from 
which the general reader may obtain a 
general idea of Greek culture. 


Carthage of the Phoenicians, m the light 
of Modern Excavations. By Maser 
Moorr. 8’x5}". Pp. x+184. With 
25 plates. London : W. Heinemann, 1905. 
6s. net. : 


Miss Moore has done well to bring to the 
notice of English readers a braneh of ancient 
art of which little is known—or would be, 
but for the energy and devotion of French 
explorers, notably the White Fathers of 
Carthage, under Pére Delattre. She gives us 
an interesting and wellillustrated account 
‘of their recent discoveries in three large 
cemeteries of the ancient Carthage, contain- 
ing remains of various dates, Greek, Roman, 
and Punic. They include for instance some 
interesting, if late, painted Greek vases (why 
does Miss Moore persist in labelling them 
Etruscan, e.g. on the plates opposite pp. 106 
and 112%). But the pleasure of reading 
the book is somewhat marred by the irritat- 
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ing way in which the illustrations are 
separated from the descriptions of the objects, 
without any cross-references in the text : e.g. 
the objects illustrated on the plates opposite 
pp: 72, 80, 88, 92, and 106, are described on 
pp. 129, 139, 144, 160, and 90 respectively. 
For this there is no apparent reason. The 
upper object on the plate opposite p. 32 (why 
again should not the plates have running 
numbers?) is rather to be described as a 
kernos than a lamp, and the middle lamp on 
the same plate is Roman rather than Greek, 
its date being the second century B.c. In 
the plate opposite p. 72 (upper figure) for 
‘amphorae’ we should rather read ‘paterae.’ 
The ‘get-up’ of the book is pleasing and its 
format convenient. 


Die Dipylongrdber und die Dipylonvasen. 
By EF. Pouusen. 94"x6}". Pp. 138; 
three plates. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1905. M. 6. 


Tuis is an interesting and useful mono- 
graph on the Dipylon vases, revised and 
translated from the original Danish version. 
In accordance with its title it is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the 
tombs and the extent to which cremation 
was practised in early Hellas, the author 
maintaining that it was not so ancient or so 
extensive as is generally supposed. This is 
followed by a history of the excavations at 
Athens and Eleusis which have yielded 
vases of this type, the tombs of the latter 
site shewing the transition from the Myce- 
naean to the geometrical period. 

Part II. gives an excellent sketch and 
critical study of the geometrical pottery 
found in Greece and elsewhere; the writer 
discards the old ‘textile’ and ‘Dorian’ 
theories, and agrees with Wide in referring 
it to a pre-Mycenaean origin ; he goes on to 
discuss the geometrical pottery found on 
the Acropolis at Athens, which shews many 
features hitherto thought to be later devel- 
opments, and that of Eleusis. Both classes 
give evidence of the derivation of the 
ornament from Mycenaean or earlier ori- 
ginals such as the incised pottery of Hissarlik. 
The writer is surely not accurate in speaking 
of the maeander as a new motive, for it 
appears in an elementary form on the incised 
Bronze Age pottery of Cyprus. 

In a final chapter an exhaustive study is 
made of the later developments. The large 
Dipylon vases with figures are attributed to 
oriental influence ; the writer acutely points 
out—what does not seem to have been 
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pointed out before—that these vases are 
not geometrical, having no ornamentation 
of that kind. He considers that the artists 
shewed themselves inferior in the artistic 
treatment of ornament to the Mycenaeans, 
but much more of painters in their present- 
ment of animals and human beings. 

The book is somewhat sparsely illustrated, 
but there is an excellent index. 


The Greek Painter's Art. By Irnne Weir. 
84" x 53”. Pp. xvili+ 361. With colour- 
ed frontispiece and 154 illustrations in 
text. Ginn and Co.: Boston, ete., 1905. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A soMEWHAT typical specimen of the 
popular archaeological work, pleasantly 
written, and by one who has evidently 
enthusiasm for the subject and considerable 
knowledge ; but it is decidedly amateurish, 
not to say unscholarly, in places. The 
introduction of over a hundred pages de- 
scribing a journey to and in Greece is wholly 
irrelevant, and mere padding ; the succeed- 
ing chapters however which deal in turn 
with Greek Painting, Vase-painting, Colour 
in Architecture and Sculpture, Portraits 
and Mosaics, and Wall-paintings, from Crete 
to Pompeii, contain a quite adequate account 
from the general reader’s point of view, of 
classical painting in all its manifestations. 

The illustrations seem to have been some- 
what promiscuously selected, some from 
English sources, without any hint that 
permission for their use has been obtained ; 
and there is a bibliography which is arranged 
on a rigidly alphabetical principle by the 
titles of the books (in no case by the author’s 
name) with the grotesque result that the 
German works (for instance) mostly appear 
under Der, Die, or Das! To cite a few 
minor points which require correction, the 
Frangois-vase on p. 163 is spoken of as 
‘early Attic,’ but on the preceding page as 
‘Etruscan’ (sic); the footnote on the 
former page is partly inaccurate, partly 
unintelligible ; there are also some eccentri- 
cities of spelling such as ‘Kentaur’ and 
‘kentaur,’ ‘ Kleonai,’ and ‘ Kleoni’ (sic), but 
‘ Mykenae.’ 


Brygos: his Characteristics. By OLiver 
S. Tonks. (Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. xiii. 
No. 2.) Pp. 58. With two plates and 
89 figs. in text. 121”x10’. Cambridge, 
U.S.A., 1904. 


A stupy of the vases signed by Brygos, 
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with a view to discovering peculiar charac- 
teristics by means of which unsigned vases 
can be attributed to him; of these Mr. 
Tonks notes ten, by the aid of which he 
draws up a list of over fifty new Brygos 
vases. Incidentally he frequently corrects 
Dr. Hartwig’s conclusions in the Meister- 
schalen, and finds traces of an artist who 
worked for Brygos in a fragment in his style 
inscribed -dwpos éypayev. He declines to 
accept any theory as to his nationality, and 
dates him between 500-480, which seems 
much too early. We know that he was 
working before 480, from the Acropolis 
excavations, but the kylix in the British 
Museum can hardly be of such an early 
date, nor can he have overlapped so much’ 
with Euphronios. 
BW 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ephesus.—The chief work carried out by 
the Austrian excavators in Sept.— Noy. 
1904 was the final clearing of the Library 
of Celsus. It is ascertained that there were 
probably three rows of bookcases ranged one 
above the other round the walls. The walls 
in which the bookcases were inserted were 
surrounded by an outer wall, and a passage 
ran between. The object of this arrange- 
ment was to guard against the ill effects of 
damp. On the east facade were two inscrip- 
tions, placed in a prominent position. From 
these we learn that the library was erected 
by Tib. Jul. Aquila Polemaeanus, son of Tib. 
Jul. Celsus Polemaeanus, who was consul in 
92 a.p. The building was probably intended 
by the son as a memorial to his father, and 
was erected about the first decade of the 
second century 4.p. A rectangular base has 
been discovered with the following inscrip- 
tion, which bears witness to the zeal of a 
Christian iconoclast : 


Aaipjovos ’Ap[réudos] kabedov ararHAwov eidos 
Anpéas atpekins avbeto onpa T00«, 

HidwAwv eXaripa Ocov cravpov te yepatpwv 
Nu«nopov Xpictod, oivodov abavarov. 


Two long ordinances of Valentinianus, 
Valens, and Gratianus have been found, 
inscribed on the north side of a building 
which may have been a monument raised in 
commemoration of some victory. One deals 
with the administration of the revenues of 
certain lands granted by the Emperors for the 
benefit of the cities of Asia, the other with 
the appointment of magistrates throughout 
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the province. Drums of columns now sup- 
porting the wall of an apsidal building bear 
inscriptions which show that they belonged 
originally to a chapel of the Kuretes. The 
corporation consisted of six kovpyres, who 
were changed every year, and a band of 
subordinates, apparently permanent and 
chiefly recruited from slaves. The oldest 
list belongs to about the middle of the first 
century A.D.1 

Pergamum.—In the autumn of 1905 
excavations were again carried on. A part 
of the court of the upper Gymnasium was 
uncovered, together with rooms on the north 
side and the subterranean dpdpuos on the 
south. The house of the consul Attalus 
was laid bare in the space between the 
Gymnasium and the second Agora. The 
theatre on the Acropolis was further exam- 
ined. The tumuli in the Caicus valley were 
explored and their dates ascertained.” 


GREECE. 


Kapakly (Volo).—In a ‘beehive’ tomb 
(cf. Class. Rev. 1905, p. 378) remains of 
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about twenty skeletons have been found 
with gold ornaments of the Mycenaean 
type. They include parts of necklaces 
stamped with cuttlefish ornament, a large 
rosette, a gold plate in the form of an altar, 
etc. Mycenaean graves with gold ornaments 
have also been found recently to the south 
of Thebes.? 

Lusi (in Arcadia).—In the temple of Arte- 
mis Hemera has been found the bust of an 
archaic statuette of the goddess, together 
with silver and iron ornaments. Among 
these latter was a silver ring with xada 
inscribed in fifth-century letters. 

At Cynuria an ancient kiln for firing 
pottery has been discovered.” 

AFRICA. 

Timgad.—aA series of standard measures 
has recently been discovered. They are in 
the form of five well-shaped cavities hollowed 
out of a stone slab. They range from -39 m. 
to 10 m., in diameter, and, with the exception 
of the two smallest, have each a hole pierced 
through the bottom. On the front of this 
mensa ponderaria is inscribed : 


LTT CEL) 
RINVS AEDILIS - MENSVRAS 


EXAEQV(a)TAS EX SVA LB CLVIB SVIS STATVIT 


A table of a similar character was discovered a short time ago at Khamissa (Algeria).3 


1 Qesterreich. Jahreshefte, viii. Part 2, Bezblatt. 
2 Ath. Mith., 1905. Part 4. 


F. H. MarsHatt. 
3 Acad. des Inscr. Sept.-Oct. 1905. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxx. No. 59. 


The British Museum Papyrus of Socrates Tlep\ 
Hipjvns, H. I. Bell. Some Emendations of Pro- 
pertius, H. W. Garrod, Llision in Hendeca- 
syllables, H. W. Garrod. The Alphabet of Ben 
Sira, C. Taylor. Conjectural Hmendations in the 
Siluae of Statius, D. A. Slater. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvi. 


No. 4. 


A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal 
Verbs, Part III, Edwin W. Fay. The Vatican 
Codex of Cicero’s Verrines, W. Peterson. Culex 
367, 8 and Ciris 66, Robinson Ellis. De Thucy- 
didis I. 1-23 seripsit Mortimer L. Earle. Reviews, 
etc.: Waldstein’s Argive Heraeum, David M. 
Robinson. Butler’s Sexti Properti Opera Omnia, 
B. O. Foster. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief 
Mention (by the Editor, including observations on 
Brackett’s Temporal Sentences in Herodotus and a 
sympathetic reference to the late Sir R. C. Jebb). 
Recent Publications, ete. Index. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum,etce. xv. 10. 1905. 


H. Diels, Der lateinische, griechische und deutsche 
Thesaurus. In view of the difficulties encountered 
in producing the Latin Lexicon, difficulties far 
greater in the case of Greek, the idea of a univers- 
al Greek Lexicon should be abandoned, and, say, 
ten special lexicons prepared—each dealing with a 
branch of the literature (e.g. poetry, history, 
rhetoric). The work of compiling each could be 
assigned to a definite nation or university. EH. 
Petersen, Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Giross- 
en. The wédos (of Diod. 18. 26) was a pole passing 
from the roof through the carriage and fixed in a 
beam which joined the two axles of the wheels. 
The roof was dome-shaped, the carriage pseudo- 
peripteral. 6. Kahle, Dédnischer Volksglaube in 
Holberg’s Schriften. P. Haake, Polen am Ausgang 
des xvii Jahrhunderts. F. Buecheler, Gedachtnisrede 
auf Hermann Usener (with portrait). Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen: P. Brandt’s Sappho reviewed un- 
favourably (esp. as regards the versions) by J. 
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Geffcken. O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwalt- 
ungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian. “ The second vol. 
which was always expected is incorporated in the 
new edition [of Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
rim. Verwaltungsgeschichte]. . . . In completing his 
work the author has added to it all that can be 
added, much indeed that at first sight is far removed 
fromhis subject” (M. Rostowzew). 


xvi. 1. 1906. 

H. Oldenburg, Indische und klassische Philologie. 
The Indian philologist can learn much from the older 
seience—in some matters can help it: ¢.g. the 
fulness of Indian tradition in matters of the history 
of religion throws much light on the difficulties met 
there by classical scholars. D. Miilder, Die Phdaken- 
dichtung der Odyssee. Attempts to reconstruct the 
old poem which formsthe ground work of the Phaeacia 
episode. In this, Od. came to Alcinous in broad 
daylight and was despatched the same evening : ll. 
317 sqq. mean ‘I reckon you will get home by to- 
morrow morning.’ The Nausicaa episode, the Agon 
(where originally Laodamas was evidently a king 
and Od.’s host: ep. 1. 210), and the narrative of 
Odysseus are all additions incorporated here by the 
‘editor’ of the Odyssey. The tragic motives of 
avayvépiots, punishment for transgression, fate, and 
deusex machina traceable enough in the epic. H. 
Mayne, Die deutsche Goethe-Biographie. [In xviii. 
1: S. Reiter, F. A. Wolf und D. Ruhnkenius, 
R. Wagner Der griechische Geschichtsunterricht im 
Gymnasium der Gegenwart. | 


Mnemosyne. xxxiv.1. 1906 


S. A. Naber, 4d Apollonium Rhodium. Emenda- 
tions, defence of text, notes on style. P. H. D., 
Ad Sallustium. H. van Herwerden, Ad Procopium. 
Readings. P.H.D., Ad Ciceronem. Tuse. i. 40: 
Graeci—tradituri sint a gloss. J.C. Naber, Obser- 
vatiunculae de iure Romano. 93. De deposito usu- 
rario. 94 Quid sit testamentum. J. Viirtheim, 4m- 
phidromia. Discusses scholiasts on Lysistr. 757, 
Plato Theaet. 160 ©, Hesychius s.v. 5pouidudroy ete. 
P. H. Damsté, Minuciana. P.H.D., Sallustius. J.J. 
Hartman, De porticu Claudia. In Mart. Spect. 
2. 9 sq. read ultima pars aulae desipientis erat. W. 
Werff, Ad Ovid. Met. i. 712. Read tribuisse for 
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tenuisse. C. Brakman, De Ciceronis scholiasta 
Gronoviano. Supplements Orelli’s text and appar- 
atus from Cod. Voss. Lat. 130. v. L., Ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 1274. Read perrooovduor déuor Aptéuidos méAas 
olyew. 

Rheinisches Museum fir Philogie. lxi. l. 
1906. 


O. Hense, Hine Menippea des Varro. Cynic in- 
redients of the zepl eSecudtwy. Possibility of 
Stoic influence (Chrysippus). F. Miinzer, Zu den 
Fasti censorii. Corrects Mommsen, St. R. 3. 9707 
P. Lentulus was not a censorius, L. Piso was censor 
in 120, the colleague of Licinius Geta in 108 was. 
Q. Fab. Maximus Eburnus (Serwilianus of Val. 
Max. 6. 1. 5. probably an error for Seruiliani f.). 
S. Sudhaus, Die Klage der Ciris. In 408 read uos 
humana olim (cp. 202). Ll. 448-453 do not belong 
to a speech at all and should follow 477. G. 
Loescheke, Das Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus. I. 
The letters of Constantine peculiar to G. and prob- 
ably derived from Iohannes seem (from language 
and matter) genuine. III. Palmatius’ book was a 
genuine account of their proceedings published by 
the Nicene synod. O.Keller, Zur Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte des Horaz. Combats Vollmer’s theory 

_as to origin of all our MSS. from the Mavortian 
recension and defends the 3 class system. Full 
discussion of the text of Sat. 1. 6. 126. F. Wil- 
helm, Zu awugusteischen Dichtern. Mainly illustra- 
tion from Anthology and proof of Alexandrian 
originals. P. Lehmann, Fulgentiana. Readings: 
from a Cassel MS. closely resembling yet not de- 
pendent on T. A. Brinkmann, Phoibammon ep) 
utuhoews. The authorship of the Prolegomena to 
Hermogenes Mep) idea, with text of the part zepl 
pphoews edited with special respect to the readings 
of Pe. Miscellen: G. Knaack, Antiphanes von 
Berge. Attempts to cull fresh fragments, e.g. from 
Antonius Diogenes. G. Némethy, Horatiana : Sat. 
2. 3. 182-6, Od. 3. 14. 22 (murreum=fuluum), 4. 15. 
2 (increpuit lyra=me lyra pulsauit) F. B. 
Nepotianus. The style and matter of the epitome: 
shew it can hardly have been composed before the 
end of the fourth century. O. Seeck, Zur Geschichte 
des Weihnachtsfestes. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly) 


** Bacerpts and Bxtracts from Periodicals and Collections wre not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Abbott (Edwin A.) Johannine Grammar. 9” x 53”. 
Pp. xxvili+687. London, Adam & Charles 
Black. 1906. 16s. 6d. net. 

Billson (C. J.), see Cicero. 

Brock (M.), see Phaedrus. 

Cicero. Nicol (J. C.) M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro 
Sexto Roscio Amerino oratio edited by J. C. N. 
(Pitt Press Series). 7’ x4’. Pp. xxxii+ 150. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1905. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Cicero. Woodhouse (W. J.) M. Tulli Ciceronis de 
Imperio Cn. Pompei sive Pro Lege Manilia ad 
Quirites oratio, with introduction, notes, etc., 
by W. J. W. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series. 


Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell). 73” 42”. Pp. xl+ 
128. London, Blackie and Son. 1905. 2s. 
net. 


First and Second 
Edited by L. D. W. 
(Arnold's 





— Wainwright (L. D.) 
Speeches against Catiline. 
with introduction and vocabulary 
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Latin Texts). 63" x 44". 
Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Demosthenes. Goodwin (William Watson) Demos- 
thenes against Midias. With critical and ex- 
planatory notes and an appendix by W. W. G. 
9’ x53". Pp. viti+188. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1906. 93s. 

Fraenkel (Ernst) Griechische Denominativa in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung und Ver- 
breitung. 1”x 6". Pp. vi+296. Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1906. M. 10. 

Goodwin (William Watson), see Demosthenes. 

Hardy (E.G.) Studiesin Roman History. 734” x5”’. 
Pp. x +350. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1906. _ 6s. 

Helck (Joannes) De Cratetis Mallotae studiis 
eriticis quae ad Iliadem spectant (Degree Dis- 
sertation Leipsic). 9’ x6}’ Pp. 88. Lipsiae, 
typis Roberti Noske Bornensis. 1908. 

Henry (R. M.), see Livy. 

Henson (Rev. J.), see Plautus, 

Horace. Wainwright (L. D.) Odes Book I. 
Edited with introduction and vocabulary by 
L. D. W. (Arnold’s Latin Texts). 63’ x 44". 
Pp. 64. London, Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Jordan (Hedwig) Der Erzihlungsstil in dem 
Kampfscenen der Ilias (Degree Dissertation, 
Ziirich). 9” x5?" Pp. 141. Breslau, Max 
Woywod. 1905. M. 4. 

Legras (Léon) Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace 
(Les Légendes Thébaines en Gréce et a Rome). 
9” x 52”. Pp. 356. Paris, Edouard Cornély et 
Cie. 1905. Fr. 6. i 

— Les Légendes Thébaines dans l’Epopée et la 
Tragédie grecques (Les Légendes Thébaines en 
Gréce et a@ Rome). 9”x52”. Pp. 192. Paris, 
Edouard Cornély et Cie. 1905. Fr. 4.50. 

—— Les ‘Puniques’ et la ‘Thébaide (Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes. Tome VII. No. 4, Octobre- 
Décembre, 1905). 92” x 64". Pp. 31. Bordeaux 
and Paris. 1906. 

Iivy. Henry (R. M.) Selections. Edited with 
introduction and vocabulary by R. M. H. 
(Arnold’s Latin Texts). 62’ x44". Pp. 64. 
London, Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Macurdy (Grace Harriet) The Chronology of the 
Extant Plays of Euripides (Dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfilment for the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Columbia University).  92’x64” Pp. 128, 


Pp. 64. London, 
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Lancaster Pennsylvania, Press of the New Era 
Printing Co. 1905. 

Marchant (EK. C.), see Xenophon. 
Moulton (James Hope) A Grammar 
Testament Greek based on W. F. 
edition of G. B. Winer’s Grammar. 
Prolegomena. 104” x 53”. Pp. xx +274. 
burgh, T. & T. Clark. 1906. 8s. net. 

Nicol (J. C.), see Cicero. 

Phaedrus. Brock (Margaret) Selections. Edited 
with introduction, exercises in re-translation 
and vocabulary, by M. B. (Arnold's Latin 
Texts). 62” x4} Pp. 64. London, Edward 
Arnold, 8d. 

Plautus. Henson (Rey. J.) The Captiviof Plautns 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by the 
Rev. J. Henson (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin 
Series). Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell). 7}’x 43”. 
Pp. xxiv +136. London, Blackie & Son. 1905. 2s. 

Preud homme (L.), see Suetonius. 

Schwartz (Eduard) Charakterkopfe aus der anti- 
ken Litteratur. Fiinf Vortriige von E. 8. Zweite 
Auflage.  8}’x5?”. Pp. vi+125. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner. 1906. Geh. M. 2. Geb. M. 2.60. 

Sjégren (H.) Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im 
Altlateinischen (Skrifter utgifna af K. Human- 
istiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala IX. 5). 

4” x 64". Pp. 241. Uppsala, Academiska Bok- 
handeln (C. J. Lundstrém), Leipzig, Otto Harras- 
sowitz. 1906. 

Suetonius. Preud’homme (Leo) C. Suetoni Tranquilli 
de vita Caesarum Libri VIII recensuit L.P. 
8” x53”. Pp. xiix 339. Groningae, in aedibus 
J. B. Wolters. 1906. FI. 2.25. 

Underhill (G. E.), see Xenophon. 

Virgil. Billson (Charles J.) The Aeneid of Virgil, 
with a translation by C. J. B., M.A., Corpus: 
Christi College, Oxford. 104” x74". 2 volumes. 
Pp. v+309 and iii+385. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 30s. net. 

Wainwright (L. D.), see Cicero and Horace. 

Winer (G. B.), see Moulton. 

Woodhouse (W. J.), see Cicero. 

Xenophon. Marchant (E. C.) and Underhill (G.E.). 
Xenophon Hellenica. Text by EK. C. M., notes 
by E. G..U. (Re-issue, bound in one volume. 
Text and notes can still be bought separately, 
price 3s. (75 c.) and 7s. 6d. ($1.90). 73” x9". 
Pp. civ+660. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
7s. 6d. net ($1.90). 
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Vol. I. 
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The Classical Review 


APRIL 1906. 


A NEW CLASSICAL QUARTERLY.! 


TuHE first number of the American period- 
ical to which reference was made in our 
issue of February, p. 1, has now appeared. 
The place of the preface in which the scope 
and aims of anew undertaking are commonly 
set forth is occupied by a tribute to the 
memory of President Harper, whose death 
at the age of 49 on the 10th of January last 
perhaps accounts for the delay in the publica- 
tion of this first number. President 
Harper’s early interest in Classical studies 
was continued to the last, and the Editors 
record with gratitude that ‘until within a 
few weeks of his death he lent his influence 
in securing from citizens of Chicago the 
funds needed to guarantee their under- 
taking.’ Pages 1-20 are occupied by the first 
of a valuable series of articles upon the 
manuscripts of Aristophanes by Prof. John 
William White. An introductory sketch 
both interesting in matter and attractive in 
style is followed by a very full and probably 
all but complete list of the extant MSS. 
The next paper, by Prof. W. G. Hale, is ‘On 
an unrecognized construction of the Latin 
Subjunctive : the Second Person Singular in 
general statements of Fact.’ The paper 
consists in part of a collection of instances, 
in part of criticisms on the utterances or the 
silence of other grammarians upon this 
‘indefinite ’ use of the second person and in 


1 Classical Philology. A Quarterly Journal de- 
voted to research in the Languages, Literatures, 
History and Life of Classical Antiquity. Chicago: 
the University of Chicago Press. London: David 
Nutt. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. Subscription 
$3 (foreign $3.50). Single numbers $1. Vol. I. 
No. 1. Jan. 1906. 10’x7”’. Pp. 96. 
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part of the development of a theory upon its 
origin. This Professor Hale would seek in 
its employment in subordinate, not in 
principal sentences. ‘To express the gen- 
eralizing idea in the dependent clause, the 
verb in any person or number except the 
second singular indefinite was in the Indica- 
tive; but if it occurred in this form, then 
the mood was, by fixed force of habit, the 
Subjunctive. The Subjunctive would then 
seem to be a natural mood to use wherever 
the generalizing force was intended, if the 
second singular indefinite were employed.’ 
Again: ‘The Subjunctive of the second 


singular indefinite had become merely 
the sgn of universality. Why, then, 
should it remain confined to the sub- 


ordinate clause?’ Prof. M. Warren con- 
tributes a note on ‘A New Fragment of 
Apollodorus of Carystus. A MS. of 
Donatus’ Commentary on Terence which the 
writer discovered in Prince Chigi’s library 
in Rome and which he designates by the 
letter K presents the following comment on 
Hecyra 620 Nos iam f. s. zap (crossed out) 
Ilav dpoopodo po pibos eopev dy mapdrre 
ypavs ytpov, which Prof. Warren would read 
as nos iam f. s. ’AzoA\ddwpos 6 piOds éopev 
Tlaugpiv’ 73n ypats yepwv. The fourth paper 
(fifth in the table of contents) is on ‘Syllabifi- 
cation in Latin Inscriptions’ by Mr. Walter 
Dennison. The writer has industriously col- 
lected the evidence afforded by some 80,000 
inscriptions of Italian provenance and has . 
arrived at the conclusion that the current 
rule (based on a misunderstanding of the 
Roman grammarians, as was shown by Prof. 
Hale in Harvard Studies vii. (1896), pp. 249— 
L 
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71), that in dividing the syllables of a word 
the Romans placed with a following vowel as 
many consonants as might stand at the 
beginning of a word in Latin or Greek, 
stands in need of revision. At the end of the 
paper it is pointed out that the stone-cutters 
followed as a rule the phonetic and not the 
orthographic or formal division of words. 
The fifth paper on ‘The Septimontium and 
the Seven Hills’ is an examination of the 
topographical and other difficulties raised by 
Wissowa’s theory of the Septimontium and 
Subura published in Satura Viadrina 
(1896 Breslau) which the writer, Prof. S. B. 
Platner, would accept. Three notes follow : 
On Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. vi. 9 where 
for GAN icov Symore Adyov read GX <is ov 
diore Adyov (Paul Shorey), in Tac. Dial. 
20. 10 for ‘inuitatus et corruptus est’ read 
‘i.e. correptus est’ (G. L. Hendrickson), 
and a brief criticism of ‘Schlicher on the 
Moods of Indirect Quotation,’ Am. Journ. . 
Phil. xxvi. pp. 60 ff. (Tenney Frank). 
The last fourteen pages are devoted to 
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book reviews, which with one exception are 
favourable: L. Whibley’s Companion to 
Greek Studies (C. B. Gulick), Kornemann’s 
Kaiser Hadrian (Henry <A. Sanders), 
Mahaffy’s Progress of Hellenism (W. 8. 
Milner), University of California Publica- 
tions, Classical Philology, vol. i. including 
Clapp’s Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry 
(John A. Scott), Nutting’s Studies im Si- 
clauses (Tenney Frank), Wheeler’s Whence 
and Whither of the Modern Science of Lan- 
guage (C. D. Bluck]), Merrill’s Influence of 
Lucretius on Horace (G. L. Hendrickson), 
Hauvette’s Arciiloque (H. W. Smyth), 
Reden uw. Aufsitze v. Th. Mommsen (F. G. 
Moore), Cinquini’s Index Phaedrianus (John 
C. Rolfe), Merguet’s Handlexicon zu Cicero 
A.—M. (the same), Munro’s Criticisms and 
Elucidations of Catullus (EK. T. Mferrill]), 
Bonner’s Hvidence in Athenian Courts (A. 
Carruthers). The whole forms a_ first 
number upon which the Managing Editor, 
Professor Edward Capps, and his colleagues 
may be heartily congratulated. 





THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Tue following scheme has been approved 
by the Philological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge for adoption in University teach- 
ing. It has already received promises of 
support from a very large proportion of the 
most influential teachers at the two Uni- 
versities. 

Tt will be observed that the scheme con- 
fines itself to the pronunciation of native 
Latin sounds. 

Quantity. 

In pronunciation the quantities of the 
vowels must be strictly observed : e.g. labor, 
not as English labour; minor, not as 
English minor; nota, not as English note. 
This is essential for the proper appreciation 
in prose, of sound, rhythm, and distinctions 
of meanings (e.g. labor, labor), and in verse, 
of metre also. 

Vowels. 

The following is approximately the pro- 
mnunciation of the vowels. 

a (pratum), as a in father, not as a in 
mate. 


4 (rapit), the same sound shortened, as 
a@ in cha. 


é (méta), as Ger. e in nehmen, not as e¢ 
in meet. 

é (fréta), as e in frét, not as ee in méét. 

1 (fido), as ee in fzed (Fr. ze in amie), 
not as 2 in fine. 

i (plico), as 7 in fit, not as 7 in fine. 

0 (ndtus), as Italian o in Roma. 

6 (ndta), as o in not (Fr. o in botte), not 
as 0 in ndote. 

t (tuto), as oo in shoot (Ital. w in lana), 
not as w (yoo) in aciite. 

ti (cittis), as w in full, not as w in 
acciirate, nor as w in shin. 


Diphthongs. 


The sounds of the diphthongs may be 
arrived at by running the two component 
vowel-sounds rapidly together, the second 
being pronounced lightly. The most im- 
portant are : 


—~ 
ae (portae) =a+e, nearly as at in 
Isaiah (broadly pronounced), Fr. 
émail, not as a in late. 
as 
au (aurum) =a+u, as ow in hour (as 
Ital. aw in flawto), not as aw in 
awful. 
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AS : 
oe (poena) =0+e, nearly as 07 in bodl, 
not as ee in feet, nor as a in late. 


In recommending these sounds for ae 
and oe, the Societies are guided mainly by 
practical considerations, since it has been 
found by experience that this pronunciation 
is of great convenience for class purposes. 
This was the pronunciation given them in 
early Latin, and they were still clearly 
distinct from the long @ in the time of 
Cicero, though their precise sound then is 
difficult to determine, and would probably 
be still more difficult to inculcate in an 
English school. 


Consonants. 
c, g, t, s are always hard. 
‘¢ (cepi, accepi), as ¢ in cat, not as ¢ in acid 
or accept. 
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g, (gero, agger), as g in get, not as g in gibe 
or exaggerate. 

t (fortis, fortia), both as ¢ in native, fortia 
not as potentzal. 

s (sub, rosa, res), as s in sit, or ce in race, not 
as S in rose or raise. 


i and u consonantal. 
i (j), e.g. jacio, as y in you, not as 7 in 
Jack. 
u (v), e.g. volo, practically as w in we (Fr. 
ou in oui), not as v in very. 
r is always trilled, even in the middle 
and at the end of words. 
rarus ; parma, datur (not pronounced as in 
English palmer, hatter). 
Doubled consonants as in vac-ca, Metel-lus 
to be pronounced as in Italian. 


ON «Boryripes AND THE RELATION OF ILIAD M1 750 TO 11 615. 


on , > sy) 3 Sn RUE 2 €.. (peps 
® Toro, 7 par’ eXadpos avyp, ws peta 
Kura. 
> a" by Se ie , 
et Oy mov Kal TovTw ev ixOudevTt yévotTo, 
‘ x 4 2 > ‘ ¢ , 
moAXovs av Kopeceey avip ode, THOEa 
dipav, 
iiss , ot isn : 
vnos amoOpwckwv «i Kal Svomeudedos 
* 
cin, 
¢ n > tS > 7 Lee) fo 
Os viv ev Tedlw e& immwy peta KvBioTa. 
Ld — L3 ‘ > # , lol 
750 7 pa Kal ev Tpwecow xkvBiotytipes 


or ? 
€aolv. 


So Patroklus speaks ironically of Kebriones 
whom he has just slain. 

The word xuBiocryrjpes is often translated 
divers, but the use of the verb xuvBiorav and 
its cognate noun are limited to vv. 745-749— 
750, in which the translation diving is not 
necessary. The idea of diving is contained 
rather in dazofpécxwv ; Kebriones xvfiora 
(tumbles) from a horse, but drodpdcket 
(leaps) from a ship. The verb xvBioray as 
used by Homer elsewhere is not limited to 
the single act of diving, and the implication 
in vv. 746-7 seems to be that Kebriones has 
the easy motion, the flewibility of a fish in 
the water. So the verb is used ® 353-4 : 


ig Its s , Nas , oa ‘ s 
Telpovt eyxeAvés Te Kal ixOves ot Kata divas, 
a ‘ AES, Ys ” Ne 
ot kara. Kaha pecOpa KuvBiotwv evOa Kat évba, 


Comparing this use with that of I 745 ff. 
it does not seem likely that the emphasis is 
on diving, for the motion of fishes is not 
so limited. It is preferable to take the 


alternative translation of «vBiorntapes as 
tumblers. 

But this word as used by Homer has some 
further connotation. Compare & 604-5 : 


‘\ X Lol > > ‘ 
dow d€ KuBiotyTHpe Kat avTOvS 
podmys eEdpxovtes edivevov Kara. errors. 


Of this passage Lucian says (rept SpXi- 
AT 13) : TOUS épxnoras be Tovs dvo, ovs éxet 
6 Tots KUBLoTnTHpas KadeEl, AyoUmMEvoUS TOU 
xopov. Lucian evidently regarded xvBiory- 
Thpas as dancers merely. The Greek dance 
of which we know most was the pyrrhic, 
and it is certain that in later times the 
name covered not only war dancing but 
various milder forms of dance, and some- 
times covered all dancing. So Artemidorus 
oneiro. 1. 78 says: 70 ruppiyilew 7d add 7a 
épxetcbar onpaive. This habit, however, of 
applying the name of a special dance to 
dancing in general, probably began in early 
times, and it is not unlikely that in } 604, 
Homer is using xvBiorntipes in a general 
sense. 

The Lang translation of If 750 reads : 
‘Verily among the Trojans too there be 
diving men.’ But why too (kai)? We have 
had no divers among the Greeks. Admit- 
ting, however, for the technical word xuft- 
otnthpes the connotation of dancers or pro- 
fessional dancers, as Homer’s use at & 604 
warrants, we have a distinct reference to 
I1 615 where Aeneas taunts Meriones : 

L 2 
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, of 
‘Mypwovn, Taxa. Key GE Kal OPXNITHY TEP COVTA 
2 ” >» ua 
eyxos mov Kareravoe Staprepés, et o éBadov 
5 
Tep- 


Here, from earliest times, commentators 
have seen a reference to Cretan skill in 
dancing, so that the word épxynoTyv as 
applied to Meriones acquires the force of 
professional dancer. 

Both xvBiornryp and épxnoTys, then, meet 
on the common ground of meaning pro- 
fessional dancer, and taking into considera- 
‘tion, in addition to this, that reference of 
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11.750 to IL 615 would give force to the xai 
of 750, and that Patroklus was close at 
hand when Aeneas uttered his taunt, so 
close that he called Meriones away imme- 
diately afterwards, such direct reference 
seems likely, and we should translate ‘ Verily 
among the Trojans too there be dancing 
men,’ although of course the English word 
cannot have for us the connotation of 
tumblers that kvBirryrhpes had for the 
Greeks. 
W. E. D. Downes. 
Baltimore, Md. 





NOTES ON GREEK ORATORS. 


T.— ANTIPHON. 


The question of the authenticity of the 
tetralogies that bear Antiphon’s name is not 
an easy one. It should be distinguished 
from the question of their date ; for, though 
if late in origin they cannot be his, they 
may be of his date and yet not of his 
writing. We are not bound, if we think 
them early, therefore to pronounce them 
authentic, nor, if we think them un- 
authentic, therefore necessarily to con- 
sider them late. Herwerden has impugned 
authorship and date at once (Mnemos. N.S. 
9). Dittenberger (Hermes 17) equally dis- 
putes Antiphon’s authorship, but he holds 
them to have been written just after or 
during the Peloponnesian War by an Tonian 
who atticised without complete command 
of Attic idiom. Blass (Aét. Bereds.? Vols. 1 
and 3) still inclines to think them authentic. 

The offences against pure Atticism adduced 
by Herwerden are erre€epyopevor (2. 1. 2), 
xatadoxeicba (2. 2. 2 and 3, and ib. 3. 7), 
dvayryvéokw in the sense of persuade (2. 2.7), 
repacdpeba éA€yyovtes (2. 3. 1), «ikoTepov 
(2. 2. 3 and 8: 2b. 3. Band 4. 4: 4, 3. 2): 
dredoyyOnv (2. 3. 1: ib. 4. 3: 3. Bhs 25 Sh 
1): xaradopBavo find guilty, convict (often 
in all three tetralogies, e.g. 2. 4. 4 and 
11). It will be noticed that the first four 
of these expressions occur in T.11 only, the 
fifth four times in the first and once in the 
third, the other two in all three, and the last 
of them repeatedly. 

"Avaytyvorkw persuade, KaTadok@ (not the 

1 In the usual order of Antiphon’s speeches the 
T.’s (tetralogies) are 2, 3, 4. Thus 2. 2. 2 means 
the second section of the second speech of the first 


T. 5.2is the second section of Antiphon’s speech 9, 
which is not a tetralogy. 


passive), and etpopar with participle are 

familiar in Herodotus. The last, though 
not the former two, does just occur elsewhere 
in Attic (Plato Theaet. 190 8: cf. dpxopat 
with part. ib. 187 4 and a few other 
places of Plato and Xenophon, and v6uge 
eroxreivov Xen. An. 6. 6. 24: also PAG and 
puss in Aristophanes Vesp. 1535: Plut. 
645: Eccl. 502). xatadapBdvo find guilty 
is not cited from any other author. The 
aorist form deAoyyOyv occurs in a passage of 
Xen. (Heil. 1. 4. 13) which is indeed doubt- 
ful, but Xen. is just the Attic author who, 
if anyone, might use it. It occurs again in 
a Middle Comedy fragment and, though 
rare itself, has of course many Attic parallels 
in SuevonOnv, éropedOnv, eduvyGyy, etc. Hero- 
dotus has other such forms not found in 
Attic. In the undisputed Antiphon speeches 
however the ordinary aorist dre\oynodpyy 
occurs five times. éeepxojevor 18 almost 
unparalleled, but Xen. An. 2. 4. 25 ventures 
upon zrapepxopevous. (cf. Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 109). The conjecture ot 
éretepxoueba is by no means convincing in 
view of the other irregularities, especially 
frequent in T. 1. . Finally cixérepov is a 
surprising form, since Greek, unlike Latin, 
hardly ever compares participles and éppw- 
pévos has perhaps no other companion in 
this respect. 

Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus (Cornell, 
1895) makes it much easier to study the 
language of all the speeches ascribed to 
Antiphon. A few notes may be contributed 
here in answer to three questions that 
suggest themselves. 

‘A. In the vocabulary of the T.’s as com- 
pared with that of 1, 5, and 6 are there any 
other noticeable things? 
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The following words may be remarked as 
oceurring in the T.’s and not in 1, 5, or 6. 
Among them are three or four pointed out 
by Dittenberger. 


ayxioTa 2. 1. 6. 
GdoXos 3. 3. 4. 
dAuTipios (five times in 4). 
avayvos 2. 1. 
dvaxhaiw Pa ae Is 
dvaxpivw eens Zee Ve 25-3. 2: 
dvamoxpirws 3: 3. 
dvaxwpe (cis nuas 7 Town, 70 placpa, 2. 

1. 3). 
areas 2. 2. 5. 
dpxe 2. 2.2: 1b. 3.3: 
adomaipw 2. 4. 5. 
drpepitw 2. 4.9: 3.2.5: wb. 4. 4 and 5. 
dwpi 2.1. 4: wb. 2.5 mand As 5. 
dopos By dle PAR aly a 12. 
yepatos, mipeses os de Les 
diayveopov 3. 3. 3. 
6p often, esp. in 3 and 4. 
dvopevera 4. 1. 3. 
paanopas: acts 
eyyora 2. 1. 6. 
éGedw, GAw = BovAopar 3. 4. 3 and 5: 4.2. 1 

and 7: 7b. 3. 1. 
€k=i7o 2. 4. 1: ef. 3. 3. 10 (e€ auoir). 
é\accovus 4. 4. 6. 
Sreries a ae 2. 4. 3. 

3. 2 


1b. 4.10: 4. 3. 6. 


4,1. 2 and 6. 


éurvous 2. = 2D: 

éudpov 2 e 

evOvpuos 2. 3. te 3. 1.2: 2b. 4. 9 twice. 
eiretas 3. 4. 7. 

etoeBoduar pass. 3. 3, 11. 

Gavacipws 4. 3. 4. 

Geppos of a person 2. 4. 5: ef. 7b. 1.7 


Oupovpevor, 76 2. 3. 3. 

«Ais 3. 3. 8 and 11. 

kpeusooves 4. 4. 6 and 7. 

peroxos 3. 3. 11: 7b. 4. 6. 

pyvipa 4. 2.8: 2b. 3. Tand 4. 10? 

puatvw 2.1.3 and 10: 26. 2.11: 3.1. 2 

puapia 2. 3.9 and 11: 3. 3.12. 

vamos 3, 2. 11. 

oldapev 2. 1. uA 

évivgpe act. mL: 

éx tada.od 2. oe 5. 

mapadépw vopov 3. 4. 8. 

mevOos 4. ; 

mepiovw 2. 2. 5. 

mown 2.1.3: 1b. 4. 11. 

mpaxtwp doer 3. Pe 6. 

mpoo Body 3. 2 

Tpootporaios 2. 5 10: 
2. 8 and 4. 10. 

mpotepov 7 with subj. 2. 1. 2 

oeBopar 2. 4. 12. 

ovddAnrTwp 3. 3. 10. 


BAD OVA V4 2b: 
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ovy 2. a ce Se 4, 6. 
TpE pe | 2. : ab. 4. 9. 
brairios : - Geowos Ls 
trovpy@ 4. 3. 4. 

povris 2. 2. 2. 

pirov (v.l. yevos) 4. 1. 2 
Watw 3. 3. 5d. 


Aes. £, 


Many of these words hardly call for 
special comment. They belong to the large 
class which we find seldom or never in 
ordinary orators, but {sometimes or even 
frequently in Thucydides and Xenophon, 
Plato and Aristotle, and often in the Ionic 
of Herodotus. In Antiphon (see below) we 
should quite expect to find some such: the 
only question is as to their number. 

Neither dyyiora nor any word connected 
with ayy. belongs to standard or even to 
unusual Attic prose, and in the same way 
éyyiota for eyyttara is only cited from a 
document in the De Corona. dpxety is less 
used in Attic than ééapxety: here we observe 
that it occurs (four times) in the T.’s only, 
while egapxeiy occurs (twice) in the other 
speeches. We note the religious or semi- 
religious terms aAurypios, tpootporatos, KnAis, 
puaivw, mpooBodry, to which may be added 
mown and évOvp.os. ynpatdos teAcuTy death in 
old age is a decidedly poetical phrase, nor is 
ynpatos itself, though Xenophontean, a word 
of ordinary Attic. It is very noticeable 
that dpav, which is not really a common 
Attic word (see C.R. xiv. 393, where I over- 
stated its use by Demosthenes), abounds in 
these speeches, though it is completely absent 
from the others. ¢é6é\w is used = BovAopar 
(of a decided wish) several times, but in 
1, 5, and 6 only in its common sense of anu 
willing, for in 1. 8-12 this is all that it 
appears to mean. In 3. 4. 3 and 5; 4. 3. 1 
notice the form OéAw. tav e& éuod zpaxbevtwr 
seems the only instance of this use of ék, 
which is however Thucydidean, Xenophon- 
tean, and Platonic as well as Herodotean. 
€\agcovws and Kpecodvus have been noticed 
as quite unusual adverbial forms : Thucydides 
however has pecfévws twice, Xenophon once, 
Isocrates three times: Plato pefoves often, 
kaAAovws and BeAtiovws. vyros 1S rare in 
any prose. oidapev for icpey is the reading 
of the four best MSS. in Xen. An. 2. 4. 6 
and occurs also Alcib. ii. 141 ©. Herodotus 
has it a fewtimes. zporepov 7 with subjunc- 
tive is found Thue. 7. 63. 1 and in Hero- 
dotus. ovvy used in the poetical and 
Xenophontean way is quite noticeable. 
¢dXov (on which yevos is no doubt a gloss) is 
rare in prose, and Wavw extremely so. 

It will be observed that T. 1 has a 
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decidedly longer and more remarkable list of 
peculiarities than either of the others. 

B. What noticeable things, if any, occur 
in the other speeches only ? 


axeortos 5. 91. 

axdeds 1. 21. 

a&at (aor. inf. dyw) 5. 46? 

azapvos 1. 9 and 10. 

dmehéyxw 5. 19, 21, and 36. 

droduxalw 6. 47. 

BraBos 5. 91. 

yvepiotys 5. 94. 

dogaarys 5. 94. 

ciwappevn 1. 21. 

epevvo 9. 29. 

eipo7us 5. 76? 

HkovTa, TA eis TOUS KwWOUVOUS D. B1. 

xretvw 5. 11: 6. 4. 

xuBepva metaph. 1. 13. 

AvorreAG 5. 10, 

pnxavnpa 5. 16 and 22. 

pynxavopar 1. 3 and 28: 5. 25 and 55: 6. 9, 
36, and 38. 

veww 5. 10 and 66. 

d0e 6 avnp = eye 6. 9. 

ot (dative) 1. 16: 5.93, and odio 1. 13: 
6. 35. 

orp 5. 27. 

opOovmevos 5. 7. 

mavoupy® 5. 65 twice. 

mapa 77s Bacavov eidevat |. 6. 

ex mpoBovdjs 1. 3 and 5. 

mpovvonoduny 5. 43. 

amo mpwtyns 9. 56. 

capyvea 1. 13. 

ocvppeponar agree 5. 42 and 56. 

TovTO pev..., TOTO d€..., Several times in 
1 and 5. 

brobynKn 1. 17. 

podvdos 5. 29. 


xeipoupy® 1. 20. 
Xwpopird 5. 78. 
@s=aorte 1. 28: 5. 63. 


Some of these, like some in the former list, 
call for no further remark.  dzrodixdlw, 
are€yxu, and especially dzapvos (Herodotus) 
are unusual words. déa for dyaye is 
strange, and the parallel of zpoojéav (Thuc. 
2. 97. 3) uncertain, partly because the aorist 
seems not to be the tense there wanted : here 
aa. and rapovr. hardly harmonise, and déar 
may need emendation (é€déyéa, é&erdoas, ete. 
are suggested). It reminds us however of 
amehoynOnv, etc. above. xpodvonoduny for 
TpowvonOnv is unusual, but occurs in Ar. Hg. 
421 and in Euripides. 71a eis rods «iwdvvous 
HKovTa=7a mept rods Kiwvdvvouvs is quite an 
unusual phrase, and 6d¢ 6 avyp = éyé belongs 
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rather to tragic Greek, as does also povdos- 
mapa with genitive of a thing or action is 
against ordinary Attic usage, cf. Plato Rep. 
461 E BeBausoacba Tapa Tod Aoyov. os= dare 
is Xenophontean and poetical ; little known 
otherwise, except in Herodotus who has it- 
often. 

C. What noticeable things, if any, are 
common to the T.’s with the other speeches ? 

I have observed but few. It is perhaps 
not as well known as it should be that 
Attic orators are chary of using such parts 
of A€yw as deta, AExOeis, AcxOyoeTa, etc., 
much preferring cizov, pyGeis, pnOjoerac. 
Thus Demosthenes uses ra Aexévta twice at 
most and no part of é\eéa at all, Lysias 
AeEar and AexGevtra perhaps once apiece. 
Antiphon’s speeches 1 and 6 have éAcéa or 
éheée three times and Aexbevta once: T. 2 has 
€de€av, Aé~as, and eyOyoerar. doxd think 
occurs both 5. 65 and 2. 4.5: 3. 2. 3: this 
again is a use almost unknown in orators. 
The curiously frequent use of xaficrnwe with 
a predicative word, make, render so and so, 
with a similar use of xaOéornKa, Katéorny, iS 
found in all the speeches except 1. {yr 
with an infinitive is remarkably frequent and 
found everywhere but in 3. Neither of 
these uses is noticeable in itself, but their 
frequency is. €xovalws and dxovaiws, which 
are by no means common, because as a rule 
éxév and axwv take their place, occur in the 
T.’s several times and in 1. aidevrys, &yvetu, 
Tinwp® (active) and tiywpds perhaps deserve 
mention. Final és occurs in 6. 15 and 
probably in 3. 3. 6. In all the speeches, T.’s 
and others alike, there is a marked tendency 
to use new or at least unusual compounds 
with privative d, e.g. dvayvos, ddoAos, ave- 
Aenpovws Kal avoutiotws. [Speeches 1 and 5 
as well as the T.’s use oo, not 77 ; 6 appears 
to have zr. But all six have ovy, not év, in 
compounds, and ¢is, not és; in these two 
points differing from Thucydides. | 


Do these lists—which no doubt other 
scholars might extend—help us at all? We 
cannot, I think, attach very much import- 
ance to the fact that both sets of speeches 
have in them some unusual things, nor even 
to some of these being identical or very 
similar in the two cases. Assuming that the 
two sets were composed roughly about the 
same time, it would be only natural that 
they should present similar features. It can 
hardly be said that the identity or similarity 
is very decidedly marked, and no doubt the 
greater accumulation of abnormal things in 
the T.’s is a difficulty. It is however only in 
2 that they occur very markedly. We 
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might perhaps say that in this respect 2 
stands to 3 and 4 as 2, 3, 4 together stand 
to 1, 5, 6. Even in 1 only éreéepxopevor and 
eixdérepov need cause us any great searchings 
of heart. It may indeed be asked why we 
should boggle very much over éreepyopevor 
itself, when we find zapepyopevos in 
Xenophon, and generally why we should not 
accept some irregularities from a writer older 
than Thucydides, who seems undoubtedly to 
have influenced Thucydides’ own style, when 
in Thucydides himself and still more in 
Xenophon we find a good many things that 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes never 
allow themselves. To this it must be 
answered that besides any influence or ten- 
dency that might affect Antiphon as it affected 
Thucydides and Xenophon there was a reason 
for peculiarity of diction in the two latter 
that did not, as far as we know, apply to the 
former. They spent much of their time, 
Xenophon in fact most of his life, abroad, 
and their speech might naturally be coloured 
by this. We have no reason to think that 
Antiphon ever lived away from Athens, 
though there is probably nothing to prove 
that he did not. Anyhow three things may 
fairly be said. (1) The recognised speeches 
do display some inclination to the sort of 
vocabulary which the T.’s employ in a more 
marked manner. (2) The general style as 
distinguished from the precise vocabulary, a 
style akin to that of Thucydides, is certainly 
similar in the two cases and again more 
marked in the T.’s. (3) The T.’s are rhetori- 
cal exercises, not genuine speeches like 
the others, and this may very well account 
for some of the difference. In works com- 
posed to order for actual delivery in ordinary 
Athenian courts peculiarities might naturally 
be fewer than in specimens of oratory 
written as models or suggestions with a sort 
of professional purpose and used education- 
ally we do not know quite how. We 
cannot call them exactly epideictic, but 
their very brevity and compression show 
that they are not altogether matter of fact 
and business-like. 

Remembering then that these speeches 
are probably as early in date as anything we 
have in Attic prose except the old Kespublica 
Atheniensium, or even earlier—for there is 
really no reason to say with Herwerden 
that they belong to late times: apart from 
a few things the Greek is both excellent and 
unmistakably of an early stamp—and _re- 
membering how little we know either of the 
conditions under which at that date they 
might be written or of the individual tastes 
and circumstances of Antiphon, we ought 
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perhaps to regard them with some doubt, but 
by no means at present to condemn them. 


1. 1. dvayxatws €xet. 


efe. would agree better with éerefeys pre- 
ceding, and the mistake is very common. 


2) NERY 7a D 
. = €L0l ove amrorcrepprevw 


3. déopard’ tpav 
os yap 


BonOjca. tyeis yap por avayxKator. 
expnv K.T.A. 

The imaginative logic requires, I think, 
<ol> dvayxator or dvaykator. It requires, that 
is, that he represent them not only as close 
friends, but as the only close friends he has. 
So in 5. 32 Blass corrects aitod to avrot. 
Cf. on 11 below. 


6. & ois pe yap atta eLovola jv capads 
cidevat, Tapa THs Bacdvov, ovK 7OEeAnoer’ ev ois 
8 otk qv mrdecbat, tor’ aito mpovbvuyOn. 
KaiTOol avTO TOTO expyY, 0 Kal eyo mpovKadov- 
pyv, TpobvpnOijvar, orws TO mpayya 7 adyOes, 
éweceNGetv. 

The last six words are obscure and 
awkward. Blass mentions the conjectures 
Orws TO Tpaypa iv Kal TO GAnbés, ereeeOeiv 
and 6rws To mpaypa iv adyOas, éemeéedAOeiv. 
It is strange that anyone should have come 
so near the truth as the latter suggestion 
and not have seen the truth itself, é6zws 76 
Tpaypa nv adnOas éreceAOeiv, ‘so that it might 
have been possible really to investigate what 
had taken place,’ é7ws being used idiomat- 
ically with the indicative (as in Ar. Peace 
135 éx piv ce Uyydoou Leiga rrepov, o7 ws 
€gacvov x.tA.: Plat. Rep. 378 a. opyny 
deiv... axovew 6: droppytwv, orws ort 
Aaxtoros cvveBy axovoar: Dem. 36. 20, etc.) 
and jv with infinitive like ov« jv just before. 


8. ra yap yevoueva ev To’Tw adpavicOjvat 
onOnoav. 

As this refers to the future, an adv must 
be added to the infinitive. 


10. It may deserve consideration whether 
here and in 11 rév dovéa should not be ri 
dovea, as in 3 dmrode(éw... Thy To'TwY pyTépa 
govea ovoay. In 20 (rov éavtdv dovea peta- 
xetpilomevot) 6 hovers is of course the poisoned 
bowl, as in Ajax 815 0 odayevs is the sword, 
and dovevs 1b. 1026. 


11. Perhaps <6> tovrouvs airods KeAevwv 
to match 6 6é€\wy in the parallel clause. 6 
would easily fall out after e. So in 3. 1. 2 
€mol d€ otk eAdoow Tod EKOVTOS akwY TIV 
cupdopay Katéotnoe we ought perhaps to 
read <6> dxwy or dxwy. Cf. on 3 above. 
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23. av ipas wetOy. 
meioy? Cf. 5. 95 éav povov.. 
But the present tense is not wrong. 


TELTWOW. 


2.1.1. éxéca piv tov zpaypdtwv imo 
tov émirvxdvrev émtBovAcverat, ov xadera 
edéyxerGal éorw: ay 8 ot ixavds pe Tebvxores, 
EMTELpOL be Tpaypatov OVTES, eae Tpacowot, 
xaAerol Kai yvwoOjvar Kal éXeyxXGqval cio. 

The use of zpdoowor without an object is 
awkward and has suggested the improbable 
conjecture zavovpyaot. Should we not for 
dy at the beginning of the clause read ay or 
& dv? It forms at the same time a more 
direct antithesis to ézéca x.7.4. There isno 
difficulty about yaAerot ... eior going along 
with it. 


2.2.4. ovdtv yap muKpotepov THs avayKys 
oukev Elva. 

Dobree’s icyupérepov is likely enough. Cf. 
6. 25. Possibly however xupudrepov. 


2. 3. 9. A€yoper 8 iptv <or> et K.T.A. 4 


2. 4.10. ék S& TOV cikdTwv tpoomoLovpevol 
pe ehéyxetv, ... povea pé pace Tod avbpos civau: 
ra d¢ eikdTa dAAa pos ewod padXAov arodéderkTat 
ovTa. 

Matzner’s explanation of adda is unsatis- 
factory, alia esse s. aliam vim habere... 
atque a meis potius partibus stare evict. 
Scholl davra. Should we not read aira? 
The pretence (mpoo7otovpevor) is contrasted 
with the real cixora. 


3. 2. 1. Axurra Tovodros dv Kat Povddmevos 
elvat. 


Perhaps 7 for xa. The confusion is not 


uncommon. 


3. 2. 3. cupBéByxe dé por ToAd wapa yvopnv 
zovTwy (neuter). 

Cf. Plat. Rep. 4904 & pev rodro ododpa 
otitw mapa Sd€av ois viv Soxovpevors TeEpt 
QuTOv. 

5. 16. xaxotpyos aépuyov aX’ ov Tod Povov 
Thy OtKnV. 

There seems no parallel for such a phrase 
as kaxotpyos axépuyov, I was acquitted on 
the charge of xaxovpyia. Reiske suggested 
xaxoupyias. Perhaps a word has been 
lost and we should read something lke 
Kaxodpyos <evdederypevos>. Soin 9 xaxovpyos 
evdederypevos povov dikny pevyw. 


21. dre pH zpovola paddAov eyevero 7) TUX. 


For the impossible pj Blass adopts Jebb’s 
ov tH evn. I much prefer a simple ov, as 
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Matzner suggested. But he failed to point 
out the probable origin of the error, namely 
the fact that in late Greek nothing is 
commoner than p following a 6m in this 
ordinary sense. How the use, or abuse, 
sprang up, we hardly know, but there is no 
doubt of it. Here +7 éuq would rather 
spoil the contrast of zpovora and zu x7. 


46. 6 8& kal pddwora evOuvpeiobe . . . pa) ov 
e€éA\nrarTovto tpov poets. 
evOvpetcbe is the imperative. Can it 


really be attached to the relative pronoun, 
when that relative refers to something not 
preceding but still to come? We should cer- 
tainly expect dét évOvpetrbar, which has some 
MS. support, but may of course very well be 
conjectural. Blass compares the imperative 
with a relative in 1. 22 0 cal zoujoare, but 
there the relative is retrospective, which 
makes all the difference. Possibly for 6 de 
we should read r6de Se. There is no objec- 
tion to the repetition of the syllable de. Cf. 
Dem. 24. 5 rovde 5é: Plat. Rep. 449 B rode b€: 
Meno 70 © évOade S€: etc. or & b€% We 
might indeed think of padicr’ dv évOvpotcbe, 
but that seems less probable. 


48. rohAG dy Sixardrepov ipeis expiverbe 7) 
eyo viv Pevyw id’ tpav adixus. 

dSéxws makes nonsense of the sentence and 
Cobet would simply omit it. But why 
should anyone have put in what is much 
worse than a mere superfluity? We might 
reduce the last words to such a superfluity— 
superfluous they would still be—by reading 
devyov for devyw. Perhaps devyw . . . adixws 
should all be omitted. 

62. drecrépe S€ aitov tepOv Kal dolwy Kat 
tov G\dwv drep péyicta Kal epi wAElorou 
éotlv avOpwro.s. 

iepav kal doiwy are of course things sacred 
and profane, and, since everything must be 
one or the other of these, what is left to be 
comprised in r@v d\Awv? Could you divide 
Englishmen into clergy, laity, and the rest, 
or the human race into male, female, and 
the rest? Itis not dAAwv, I think, that is 
wrong, though one might have expected 
somebody to suggest drdvrwr, like aavra for 
éA\Aa in 2. 4. 10. I would rather suggest 
that éciov is a mistake for @vowv. CE. 
Antiphon himself 6.4 eipyerGar woAews tepav 
dydévev Ovarav (where Gvovdy ought pro- 
bably to come next to iepdv) and Xen. Hell. 
2. 4. 20 perecxyxapey tuly Kal tepav Tov 
ceuvoTatwv Kal Gvovav Kal €oprav. In 6. 4 
Dobree actually wished to read éctwv for 
@voiav, but the change we need is in the 
present passage and the other way. 
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66. ef pip mpooKer poe pydev Gor’ azoxreivae 
avrov. 

Logically it should be a past tense and 
probably Antiphon wrote zpoo7jxe. 


6. 21. esa Stu rov piv vopov ov dikatov ov 
mpoxabiotain Pioxpatys Katyyopav Kal bua- 
BadXwv cis TO Stxacrypiov, pehAovTov écecOai 
proc ayévev . . . dvTep veka TovS Aoyous 
tovrous Néyou & pévToL ait@ro Kal da Baddou, 
padtus e&eAeyxOyjoorto Yevddopevos. 

No one can be said to have made much of 
the obviously corrupt words at the beginning 
of this sentence. The prevailing idea has 
been to alter at any rate zpoxafioraty, and 
all sorts of words (zpooqxKov zotet, tpoayapevol, 
xpopacitera) have been proposed. It is so 
peculiar a word that in its case corruption 
is most unlikely. It should be recognised 
as a probably technical expression and the 
error sought elsewhere. Those critics have 
been on a better track who removed the ot 
before it, an obvious course to take, but 
this is not enough. What is meant by 
mpoxabiardvar vopov? and what law is 
referred to? The sense still remains very 
doubtful and obscure. 

As soon as one begins to consider the sen- 
tence and look for something in it that may 
easily be wrong, we remember that vojos 
and Adyos sometimes get interchanged in 
MSS. and we find that rov pév Adyov here 
will go far to restore an excellent sense. 
tov Aoyov TpoKabiardvar suits admirably the 
remainder of the sentence, the peAdAdvrwv 
zrcoOal por ayévev and the dvrep evexa Tors 
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Néyous TovTous A€you, which latter is almost 
tov Aéyov tpoxahardvat repeated. ‘The Adyos 
in question is advanced beforehand with a 
view not to the occasion on which it is put 
forward but to one soon coming. The 
speaker is paving the way for something 
subsequent, prejudicing his audience in ad- 
vance. The pév and $é mean that such a 
Adyos would be unfair, even if it were true, 
but that as a matter of fact it was not even 
that. 

Having got thus far a priorl, we are 
gratified to find that the very phrase we 
have conjectured actually occurs in the Ars 
Rhetorica which goes under the name of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In 5. 2 then the 
writer is speaking of the art of constructing 
conciliatory exordia so as to win over before- 
hand the goodwill of your hearer, in this 
case an individual ; and when you have done 
that, he says, otrw 6& mpoxataoTnoapevov TOV 
Noyov, €EAs iréov ext TO €YKWpLLOV TOU Bactréws, 
and so on. ‘The two uses tally almost 
exactly. 

As for the double negative in od déikatov ot 
mpoxabioratn, it may arise from a confusion 
or mixture of od 6. 7. and 6. od z., either of 
which would be possible here. 


40. airés would perhaps be better than 
odtos. ovtws adrdés has already been pro- 
posed, but there is no need for both words. 


41. &.. xarnyopotar.. , roto d¢ (or loos 
éorat TEKMLNpPLOV. 
Probably 6 for a. 
H. RicHarps. 


WHEN DID ARISTOPHANES DIE? 


The year 385 seems to be agreed upon as 
the approximate date of Aristophanes’ death. 


‘Tl composa encore’ (after the second 
Plutus, 388) ‘le Cocalos et V Holosicon, 
pieces perdues, mais il les fit représenter 
comme des ceuvres de son fils Araros, auquel 
il voulut ainsi gagner la faveur du public .. . 
Tl mourut peu de temps aprés.—Croiset, 
Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, iii.” p. 531. 

« Die letzten zwei Stiicke gab er schon nicht 
mehr unter seinem Namen, sondern unter 
dem seines Sohnes Araros, um denselben 
empfehlend bei dem Publikum einzufiihren.? 
Den uns erhaltenen Plutos dichtete er noch 
fir die Dionysien von 388 ; bald nachher 
aber muss er gestorben sein; sicher war er 


Ol. 101, wo nach Suidas sein Sohn Araros 
mit eigenen Stiicken auftrat, schon tot; 
wahrscheinlich enthalt das 384 geschriebene 
Gastmahl des Platon ein Gedenkblatt fur 
den kurz zuvor gestorbenen Dichter.’— 
Christ, Gr. Litt—Gesch.2 p. 292 (3d. ed. 
p- 300). 


‘2 Vol. Arg. Plut.; vielleicht auch, weil 
Aristophanes zu alt war, um selbst noch als 
Schauspieler die erste Rolle zu spielen.’—1b., 
footnote referred to in previous quotation. 


‘Das letzte Stiick, das A. selbst zur Auf- 
fiihrung brachte, war der zweite Plutos (388, 
vgl. Hypoth. iv), zwei weitere Stiicke, den 
Kokalos und den Aiolosikon tbergab er 
seinem Sohne Araros zur Auffiihrung. Er 
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kann also etwa bis in die Mitte des 2. 
Jahrzehnts des 4. Jhdts. gelebt haben.’— 
Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyc. ii 
p- 972, s. v. Aristophanes 12. 


This conclusion is based on 
I-IV. Aristoph. Plut. edevralay 6 
diddEas tiv Kwywdtav tavrny (2. e. Plutum) 
emt TO idiw dvopart, Kal Tov viov avTod ovaoTHTAL 
"Apapora dv avris Tots Geatais Bovomevos, Ta 
trodoura dvo dt’ éxetvou KabjKe (sc. ’Aptoto- 
, ; SOAS ; 
davys), Kéxadov cai AtoXocikwva. 
I1.—Anon. Vita Aristophanis § 12. &v 
, ‘ nw g , , 
rovtw b¢ TO dpapatt (2. €. Kwxddw) cvveornce 
7@ TAYE Tov viov “Apapora, Kat ovTw peTyd- 
Nake Tov Biov, watdas Katadurdv Tpeis. . « 
I11.—Schol. ad Plat. Apol. 19c. tpeis & 
¥ erent . ALES 
éoxev viovs, Pikurrov. . . kal ’Apapdra idéors 
Te Kal TOU TaTpos Spapacr OupywvicpeEvov, Kal 
Tpirov . . - 
IV.—Swidas s. v. ’Apapds, ’A@nvaios, vids 
, A Pap a 7 \ on 
tov ‘Apiotopavovs Tod Kwptkod, Kal autos 
, , \ cal , , ' 
KwpuKos, di0akas TO TpOTov ’OAvprriad: pa’. 
V.—The fact that Aristophanes appears 
as a character in Plato’s Symposvwm, written 
not before 385. 


From the first three of these, three facts 
are established. First: the KdéxaXos and the 
AioXooikwy were the only plays which 
Aristophanes composed after the second 
Plutus. Second: Aristophanes gave these 
plays to his son Araros for presentation.! 
Third: his motive in so doing was to bring 
Araros favourably before the public.2 Now 
from the fourth passage it is seen that 
Araros first appeared as chorodidascalus of a 
play in Ol. 101—hence not before the 
Lenaea of Ol. 101, 1 or January 375. 
Christ’s interpretation of édidaéev here as 
‘mit eigenen Stiicken auftrat’ is unjustifi- 
able *; with zpéros, the word means simply 


1 Platonius de div. com. § 8 tov yodr AioAogikwva 
*Apiotopavns edidatev, bs ovK exer TA XopiKa MEAN, 
does not contradict this, for édfdatev is here, as the 
context clearly shows, used loosely and inaccur- 
ately in the sense of composed. 

2 Christ’s note, quoted above, is not to the 
point ; Aristophanes, he says, died probably before 
384, certainly before 376/5, and had presented the 
Plutus in his own name in 388; but the lapse of 
these few years could hardly have caused him on 
the score of advanced age, as Christ thinks, to 
give up the active work of presenting a play, for 
he had always been in the habit of giving many of 
his plays to others for production, notably to 
Callisthenes and to Philonides, and even if he had 
desired to present it himself he would not have 
been obliged to take the part of the first actor. 

* So also Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyc. 
ii p. 381 s.v. Araros 2, ‘Selbstindig als Dichter 
ist er nach Suidas zuerst Ol. 101 aufgetreten, also 
mindestens 13 Jahre nach dem Plutos.’ 
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presented for the first time a play in his 
own name. 

Hence this refers either to the Cocalus or 
the Aeolosicon, or to an early attempt of his 
own, preceding them. In view of his father’s 
desire to bring him favourably before the 
public the latter is hardly likely, so that 
one of the other two is probably the play 
referred to.4 In either case these two plays 
of Aristophanes did not appear before 375. 

The next question is, was Aristophanes 
alive when these last plays of his appeared ? 
A prwort, if he wished to commend his son to 
public favour as a chorodidascalus, he would 
have had the plays brought out in his own 
lifetime that he might assist the inexperienced 
young man with practical advice in the 
matter; but there is also a much stronger 
reason for answering the question in the 
affirmative. 

The Aeolosicon appeared in two versions, 
and both of these versions are credited to 
Aristophanes.® 
~ Codea Ambrosianus L 39 (‘ Novati Life’). 
Aiodos 7) eikov B’, legendum Aiorocikwr fs’. 

Athenaeus 372A xat ’Apirtoddvyns Aiodo- 
cikwvi devrépw. 

Schol. ad Hephaest. i p. 56 Gazsf. 
Aioocikwy dpa yeyove mpatov Kat devrepov 
*Apiotopavous, ds Kai 6 IlAodros mparov Kat 
devTepov. 

Now there are several instances on record 
where a play has been worked over by 
another comic writer, as the "Avrea of 
Antiphanes, reworked by Alexis, Athen. 
127 B.c. “Avtiddvous. . é& . . Avretas . . TO 
8 avrd Spapa déperar kai ads “AdéEdos ev 
6Atyots opodpa diadddrrov, and the Avowparos 
of Antiphanes, reworked by Epicrates, 
Athen. 262 "Avripavys 8 ev Avomparw . 
(fr. 89 Kock) . . Emixparns & ev Avozpare . . 
(fr. 5 Kock). . éx rod tapabecews tov iapBelwv 
byAos eotw 6 ’Emxparys Ta Tod ’Avtiddvous 
pereveyxwv. Other instances of revision are 
probably concealed, at least in some instances, 
under disputes as to the authorship of plays, 
as the ’AAcizrpia and “Yzvos of Antiphanes 
or Alexis (Athen. 123.8, 671d), the ‘Opota 
of Alexis or Antidotus (Athen. 642), and 
the KayrvA(wy of Araros or Eubulus (Athen. 
471", 562c). But in no case where the 
revision belongs to one not the original 


4 It is immaterial here whether the Coca/us pre- 
ceded the Aeolosicon or not; Hyp. IV. Plut.- 
names the Coca/us first, while Anon. Vita Aristoph. 
§ 12 implies that the Cocalus was Aristophanes’ 
last play. 

° In fact, of the thirty odd passages in which 
the play is mentioned, all expressly state or by 
the immediate context imply that Aristophanes is. 
the author of the play. 
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author, is that revision attributed to the 
original author. A view therefore that the 
second Aeolosicon is due to a revision by 
Araros cannot be accepted, for no passage 
suggests in the slightest way that the 
revision was due to any one but Aristophanes 
himself. Moreover, the two versions of this 
play, as well as the Cocalus, are needed to 
fill out the full list of Aristophanes’ forty- 
four plays (ef. Dzdot edition of Aristophanes, 
pp. 445 sq.). We may accordingly regard 
it as certain that Aristophanes was the 
author of the second Aeolosicon as well 
as of the first. It follows as a corollary 
that he survived the performance of the 
first Aeolosicon at least long enough to 
revise the play for a second production. 

The Cocalus is likewise of unquestioned 
authority. Wherever mentioned, it is stated 
or clearly implied to be a play of Aristo- 
phanes. Once only do we find it attributed 
to another, and then by a late author, who 
assigned it to its chorodidascalus, a not 
unnatural error. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. vi 752. zov pevror 
Koxa\ov tov rombevta ’Apapore tod “Aptioto- 
davous viet! PAnuwv 6 Kwpixos traddakas ev 
YroBoxipaty exwpwdnoe. It cannot have 
been given before 375, for the same reasons 
which govern the dating of the Aeoloszcon. 
Perhaps the two plays were given at the 
two festivals of that year, and the second 
Aeolosicon in the next year; but this must 
remain a mere surmise, for the twenty-eight 
fragments of the two plays (given by Kock, 
Frag. Com. Att. i) give no clue whatever 
to their dates. Certainty is assured only for 
the statements that that one of them which 
was first produced appeared in Ol. 101, or 
376-2, and that Aristophanes was alive 
during a great part of the year 375, if the 
Aeolosicon was produced at the earliest 
date possible in that period, and otherwise 
longer. 

It remains to consider how his appearance 


1 This is Casaubon’s correction for the manuscript 
reading apapétws TG “Apiotodpaver Totel. 
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as a character in Plato’s Symposvwm affects 
the question. Christ (l.c.) suggests that 
it was meant as a tribute to the poet soon 
after his death, and that he therefore died 
before 384. But the date of the composi- 
tion of the dialogue is by no means certain, 
the only clue being the year 385 as a 
ternunus post quem (p. 193 4), and the poet’s 
appearance as a personage does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was no longer living 
at the time of its composition. Furthermore, 
the fantastic views upon the origin of love 
may be put into the poet’s mouth as a species 
of gentle retort for the satire upon the 
Platonic state in the Ecclesiazusae (it that 
play be indeed hitting at Plato’s communism 
of family, cf. Rogers, Aristoph. Eccles. 
xxiv-xxvili), and for the reference to Plato 
himself in the TeAeunooys.” 

Aristophanes’ death may therefore be set 
in 375 or the next few years. He was 
accordingly, at the time of his death, about 
seventy years of age, if he was born in 445/4, 
the generally accepted date, or eighty, if as 
the writer believes (Class. Rev. xix pp. 
153-155) he was born in 455/4. Even 
eighty years is not an unhkely age for him 
to have reached, for Epicharmus, Cratinus, 
and Alexis, to mention comic poets only, 
all far surpassed fourscore. 

May it be permitted to hazard a conjecture 
as to the reason for the appearance of the 
Aeolosicon a second time? Possibly, like the 
Frogs, the play received such a hearty recep- 
tion that a second performance was demanded, 
for the public had not forgotten that it was 
Aristophanes, the old champion of morality, 
who was speaking again in his old age 
after a silence of many years.3 


Roranp G. Kenv. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


* He is there spoken of as ’ApfotvAdos, which is 
a nickname of Aristocles, the philosopher’s real 
name (cf. Kock, Frag. Com. Att. i p. 528, Aristo- 
phanes fr. 538). 

® From the second Plutus, 388, to this play, 375 
at the earliest. 


THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND IMPERATIVE IN GREEK. 


Pror. Harry’s Duplzk fortunately re- 
quires no long Triplik fromme. I expect that 
if he were to lay his hand to the practical task 
of writing a Greek Grammar he would come 
to the same result as others who have 
laboured in this field : 7.e. he would find it 
necessary to include the Perf. Subj. and 


Optat. (labelled ‘rare’) in his paradigms, 
and also to call them by their ordinary 
names, €.g. rerotGory! Perfect Optat. (though of 
course it has present meaning, like réroifa)— 
and this not from any regard for ‘ the Roman 


1 Tam sorry that I missed seeing this in Prof. 
Harry’s article. 
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point of view,’ but simply because the terms 
of Accidence are based not on meaning but on 
form: at the same time he would translate 
méroiba ‘1 trust,’ menini ‘I remember,’ 
etc.—It was certainly my impression that 
Prof. Harry meant to say that the Perf. 
Opt. never had perfect meaning.’ If not, 
cadit quaestio.—I am glad to find that Prof. 
Harry has nothing more serious to urge 
against ‘parallelism’ in grammars than that 
it is wrong to attempt to force the idiom of 
one language into artificial similarity to the 
idiom of another. Parallelism involves no 
such absurdity: it is not synonymous with 
‘identity ’ or ‘similarity.’ On the contrary 
the advantage of it is that it brings out 
in clear and intelligible relief the differences 
just as much as the likenesses of the languages 
under treatment, though of course it is most 
fruitful when applied to languages which are 
closely akin. The principle is simply to find 
a common point of view (t.e. a common 

1 See p. 351 ‘Practically the same remarks apply 


to the perf. optat. act. as to the perf. subj.’ ; and 
the examples on that and the following page. 
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grammatical scheme), from which the pupil 
may regard the phenomena of the different 
languages which he learns, and so discover 
their relations of identity and difference— 
relations which are merely concealed from 
view by ‘separatism’ of terminology and 
classification. How many pupils, for in- 
stance, remain only half conscious of the 
simple fact expressed in the following rule? 
‘In Latin, Greek, and French the Predicate 
Adjective agrees, but in German does not 
agree, with the word of which it is predi- 
cated.’ The rule is impossible unless we 
agree to employ some common term such 
as ‘ Predicate Adjective’ in dealing with all 


these languages. E. A. SonnENSCHEIN. 





[In noting that this controversy is closed, 
we take occasion to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to the lists of Subjunctive and Optative 
Perfects in La Roche's Bettrdége zur 
Griechischen Granmatik, 1893, a reference 
for which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
a correspondent.—Ep. C.L.| 


ACCENT AND QUANTITY IN PLAUTINE VERSE. 


Iv is not the object of the present article to 
criticise in detail the interesting paper of 
Prof. Exon in the February No. of this 
Review (pp. 31-36), in which he proposes a 
new law governing the resolution of arses 
and theses in Plautine verse. Whatever the 
final judgment of scholars may be as to his 
proposed law, it is clear thatit is a practically 
convenient substitute for some, at least, of 
the special laws which he desires to 
supersede ; and it cannot be denied that the 
first syllable of a resolved thesis is, like that 
of a resolved arsis, in most cases an accented 
syllable. Whether the accent is the cause 
or explanation of the resolution is another 
matter. What I desire to do in this article 
is to consider the proposed law from one 
point of view only, viz. that to which Prof. 
Exon himself calls attention on p. 36 in the 
words ‘we do not find its raison d’étre in the 
supposed, the oft asserted preference of 
Plautus for coincidence of the verse-accent 
(ictus) with the prose-accent.’ In other 
words, it is clear that Prof. Exon’s proposed 
law involves a far-reaching discrepancy 
between word-accent and ictus, and thus 
runs counter to the tendency, visible in much 
recent Plautine work, to recognize an 
accentual element in the structure of early 
Latin verse. 


The doctrine that Plautine verse is 
‘aecentual’ has often been over-stated since 
the time of Bentley, who declared that in 
the whole of the second dipody of the 
senarius there is a coincidence of accent 
and ictus, and who seems to have held that 
in other parts of the verse the accent was over- 
ridden by the ictus, this conflict being in his 
view a sine gua non in the construction 
of Latin iambic or trochaic lines. Still 
less is it possible, in my opinion, to prove 
that the verse of Plautus is accentual 
throughout, by way of a theory of sentence 
accents. The case is also over-stated, for 
example, by Christ, ‘Metrik der Griechen 
und Romer’ p. 335, where he says that in 
the third foot of the- senarius word-accent 
and verse-ictus coincide ‘almost without 
exception’; and in the second foot toa large 
extent. My observations point to a modifi- 
cation of this rule which I would state as 
follows, without attempting to decide 
whether the formula is strictly speaking a 
law of Plautine verse or rather the resultant 
of other laws ; it may, I think, in any case 
be regarded as a test of correct structure.— 
The third rise of the 1ambic trimeter, and 

1] use the words ‘rise’ and ‘fall’ instead of 
‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ (or ‘thesis’ and ‘arsis’): 
these terms are used in such a confusing manner 
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the fifth of the trochaic septenarius, 1s 
normally introduced by a syllable bearing, 
or capable of bearing, a word-accent, erther 
principal or secondary ; and if the accent 
fails here, this defect in the accentual rhythm 
is either compensated by a word-accent on 
the next rise but one (i.e. the fifth of the 
iambic trimeter and the seventh of the 
trochaic septenarius), or else there 1s 
synaloepha of the offending word. I propose 
to call the third rise of the iambic trimeter 
and the fifth of the trochaic septenarius 
‘critical rises,’ as standing on a different 
footing from other rises in respect of the 
accent,—It should be borne in mind that 
syllables capable of receiving a word-accent, 
even a weak one, are naturally qualified to 
have that accent intensified in verse, 7.e. to 
receive a verse-stress. 

I regard monosyllables as always capable 
of receiving a word-accent in verse,' and I 
agree with the doctrine that words ending 
with four short syllables have normally a 
word-accent on the first of the four, e.g. 
facilius. I also regard words of the value 
of _ JJ sas capable of receiving a secondary 
accent () on the first syllable, especially if 
they are compounds—pérpétior, falsidicus, 
latémiae, pancrdtice, Mnésilochus. Simi- 
larly words of the value of Go iam ee: 
parasitus, udluptitem. In a few words, 
IT should admit the possibility of two 
different accentuations (1) according to the 
strict law of sound (‘lautgesetzlich’) (2) 
according to analogy, e.g. istic, istic. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Normal lines. 


Most. 431. Habeo Neptune gratiam mag- 

name tir. 

,, 438. Hdepol Neptune péccavisti lar- 
giter. 

» 90. Mewm bonum me, 
maneat malum. 

» 77. Qui solus facio facinora in- 
mortalia. 

» 216. Perfacile ego ictus pérpetior 
argenteos. 


té tuum 


(The law is also maintained where there - 


by different writers as hardly to suggest any 
definite idea to the reader until he has found the 
place in his book in which they are defined. 
‘Rise’ and ‘fall’ I find convenient to denote the 
crest and the trough of a wave of sound, like the 
German terms ‘Hebung’ and ‘Senkung’; and 
some corresponding terms I feel to be badly wanted 
in English. 

1 Words like ewm, meum, etc. may be scanned 
either with synizesis or without it (éwm, méum) in 
lines like Bacch. 769, Stich. 457. It makes no 
difference to my rule which method is adopted. 
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is no penthemimeral caesura, ¢.g. Most. 20, 
28, 67, 452, 523, 531, 543, 569, 594.) 

For parallel examples in the trochaic 
septenarius, see Most. 248, 259, 262, 256, 
1174, and 1178. 


(2) Lines with accentual compensation on 
the next rise but one. 


Trin. 410. Quam si tw obictas formicis 
papduerem. 


So Aul. 375, Capt. 192, Men. 102, 
Mil. 502, Most. 656 (or perhaps pérturbat, 
Perfect), Poen. 959, Rud. 14, 1195, True. 
64, ete. Without penthemimeral caesura ; 
Bacch. 257 Quamne Archidemidem? Quam, 
inquam, Archidémidem, ibid. 344, Mere. 777, 
Pers. 410, Rud. 1341 (perhaps enclisis), 
Stich. 300, ete. 

In troch. septen.: Capt. 258 praesenti 
pectmia, 820, 822, Bacch. 675, Mere. 451, 
Rud. 651, 987, 1394, Trin. 648, 886, ete. 
Without the ordinary caesura :—Epid. 626 
pingent pigmentis vilmeis, Trin. 604, ete. 


(3) Lines with synaloepha of the offending 
word. 


Most. 26. 
offendet swam. 


So 440, 453(?), 688 (also accentual com- 
pensation). In troch. septen. :—Most. 263, 
959 (but I suspect the reading”), Cure. 591, 
ete. 

There are very few exceptions to this rule, 
so far as I have observed. Some cases like 
Merc. 10 Hadem Latine Mercator Maccr 
Titi (emended by Ritschl) are lines which 
every Plautine scholar will recognize as 
defective in rhythm, ef. Rud. 1132 (emenda- 
tion by Camerarius and Gulielmius). Some 
cases like Mil. 828 procede huc; pervisti 1am 
mist verum scio may probably be explained 
by enclisis (pervisti cam), ef. Capt. 580 (praetér 
se), Pers. 456 prouenturdm bene; Terence 
Andr. 540, Haut. 429, Eun. 836(?). In 
Asin. 233 relicwus may perhaps have the 
first syllable long (hence rélicwus); and so 
forth. In Capt. 668 I feel tempted to pro- 
pose the reading Tuos sum: <tu> twas qui- 
dem, ete. (twas B, tu has JI’). The sense 
would be quite good ; the hands of Tyndarus 
are the property of his master.—Cases like 
Trin. 794 apud portitorem eas are more 
difficult, but perhaps explicable ; and there 
are after all only two or three of them. It 
should be borne in mind that even the best 


Hocine modo hic rem curatam 


2 The negative is wrongly placed: perhaps we 
should read wnum haud intermissumst hic esse et 
bibi. Is it Latin to say est haud intermissum for 
haud est interm. or haud interm. est ? 
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poets occasionally write verses which are 
not perfectly rhythmical.t 

I hold, then, that while it is an over- 
statement to say that the verse of Plautus is 
accentual throughout, it is a fact that it is 
accentual at certain points of the dialogue 
metres. This doctrine is quite consistent 
with phenomena observable in widely differ- 
ent kinds of Latin verse: e.g. the last two 
feet of the Latin hexameter begin normally 
with an accented syllable: primus ab oris, 
Atlantides dbsconddntur, prognatae vértice 
pinus, fines Aéetéos, imbuit Amphitriten. 
The second half of the Latin pentameter in 
its most perfect form begins with two 
accented feet: driaque signa canam ; saépe 
legéndus eras ; qué tuedtur habet ; officuim- 
que meum; cum tulit arma reis. The 
disyllabic ending I regard as merely a 
necessary sacrifice in order to secure coincid- 
ence of ictus, as it is called, and accent in 
the immediately preceding feet. The rule 
might therefore be given that the second 
colon of the pentameter should be as 
accentual as possible, provided always that 
the monosyllabic ending (without elision) is 
barred. In the limping iambics the last 
syllable but one is normally an accented 
syllable, and I therefore regard the accentual 
rhythm as being 


sv _ls_u_lux «vy (x denoting an 


unaccented syllable 
ridete quidquid est domr cachinnorum. 


It will be noticed that the doctrine here 
advanced does not go so far as that which I 
advocated on a former occasion for the 
Latin Sapphic (C.f. 1903, pp. 252 ff.). For 
I am only maintaining an accentual element 
at one particular point of each kind of verse. 

Facts like these are only obscured by our 
traditional method of teaching versification, 
which, as Mr. Robert Bridges has said, 
merely gives rules for ‘counterfeiting the 
rhythms.’ A simpler and more intelligible 
method would be to replace some of these 
rules by a direction to make the verse ac- 
centual or unaccentual, as the case may be, 
at particular points. Verse thus produced 
would be not only correct, but also written 
with intelligent understanding and a ‘right 
intention.’ 


} Lines like the following, which are exceptional 
according to the Dipody Law, are legal according 
to my law: Aul. 336, Merc. 988, Poen. 402, Rud. 
595, to say nothing of lines like Rud. 507, Amph. 
592, ete. ; so too lines like Asin. 529, 800, Bacch. 
438, Epid. 400, Mere. 860, Cas. 426, etc. Note 
the secondary accent and ef. Klotz, Grundztige, 


pp. 333 ff. 
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But even a limited doctrine of accented 
rises (or, as it is commonly called, coincid- 
ence of word-accent with verse-ictus) will 
meet with opposition from those who hold 
that such coincidence is due merely to the 
fact that the Latin poets observed the metri- 
cal structure of their Greek models in respect 
of the caeswra; and no doubt much coincid- 
ence may be explained in this way, as may 
be easily seen by writing out some Greek 
iambies and trochaics in Latin characters 
and noticing how often the word-accents fall 
as postulated by the accentual rhythm. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that 
Plautus and Terence observed the caesura 
more strictly than any of their Greek models, 
and the reason why they did so has yet to 
be explained. 

Notwithstanding, I feel that if even a 
limited accentual theory is to be established 
it must be supported by further evidence. 
Now it appears to me that there is a whole 
set of facts, the bearing of which has not 
been sufficiently appreciated in this connex- 
ion. It is generally stated that the verse 
of Plautus is quantitative, like that of his 
Greek models. I would suggest that this 
statement should be amended by the substi- 
tution of the word ‘semi-quantitative’ for 
‘quantitative.’ The main fact to which I 
would call attention is that the purity of the 
‘inner falls’ (z.e., the theses which come 
immediately after the principal ictus) is just 
as important to quantitative rhythm as that 
of the arses. Now in the dialogue metres of 
Plautine verse the inner falls are more fre- 
quently long than short, excepting at one 
specified point. The true formulae for the 
ordinary Plautine iambics and_ trochaics 
are therefore, so far as quantities are con- 
cerned :— 


x—-x-—|x-x-|x-=vex | 
—-x-x|-x-x|-x-x ! -ux 


in which x stands for a syllable of indeter- 
minate quantity. If this is true, Plautine 
verse is, in respect of its falls, on a level 
with modern English verse, always excepting, 
of course, the last fall of the verse.” 

There are many other phenomena of Plau- 
tine verse, which, if this general position is 
accepted, seem to present themselves in a 
new light. The phenomena coming under 
the head of the law of ‘ Breves Breviantes’ 


2 T might add that in good English verse the 
rises are formed by long syllables or two equivalent 
shorts to a much greater extent than is recognized 
by the current theory of English verse—the longs 
being, of course, also accented : e.g. ‘ And chiefly 
thou, O Spirit that dost prefer.’ 
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may very possibly require to be reinterpreted, 
if it be admitted that some sacrifice of quan- 
titative rhythm (7.c. of ‘time’) is not to be 
ruled out of court. Again, the scansion of 
words like nempe, ille, unde, etc. by way of 
complete suppression of the second syllable 
(the doctrine of Professor Skutsch) also 
comes up for re-consideration.!. It would 
even be possible to argue that in semi- 
quantitative verse there is no a priori objec- 
tion to a ‘rise’ being occasionally formed by 
a short syllable, the quantitative defect 
being supplied in some cases by a slight 
pause after the syllable in question, e.g. 
igitury insania (Amph. 719), lampadibus 
ardentibus (Men. 842), uenimws in Cariam 
(Cure. 438), facinora promittere (Pseud. 563), 
fingere fallaciam (Asin. 250), a patre si 
petimus (Stich. 71), ete. The phenomena 
coming under this head will be greatly ex- 
tended in number, if Prof. Exon succeeds 
in establishing his scansion of cases like 
aedibus habitet (Most. 402), auribus oculis 
(ibid. 1118). 

But if the verse of Plautus is only 
semi-quantitative, this fact may be ap- 
pealed to as a new argument in favour 
of an accentual element in it. For any 
kind of verse must have some kind of 
rhythm, and in proportion as quantitative 
rhythm fails, accentual rhythm may naturally 
be supposed to enter the field; for any 
third kind of rhythm can hardly be appealed 
to in verse of the Greek and Latin type. My 
argument then is that the early Latin poets 
would not have been able to make their iam- 
bic and trochaic verses semi-quantitative, had 
they not consciously realized the accentual 
character which arose de facto from an imi- 
tation of their Greek models in respect of the 
ceaesura. In other words, either there was a 
pre-established harmony between quantita- 
tive Greek rhythm and Latin accents, or else 
accent must have been regarded by the early 
Roman poets as a structural element in their 
verse. This is not quite the same thing as 
saying that a coincidence of accent with ictus 
was aimed at: it presented itself of its own 
accord, but it was utilised by the early poets 
so as to secure a freer hand in their dealing 
with quantities. Plautine verse might there- 
fore be described as a kind of verse in which 
a defective quantitative rhythm was compen- 
sated at certain points by an accentual 
rhythm, or a kind of verse which was semi- 
quantitative and locally accentual. The ac- 
centual prop in the middle of the iambic 

1 On this point see Prof. Radford in Transac- 


tions of the American Philological Association, 
1904, p. 44. 


. 
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trimeter and the trochaic septenarius up- 
holds the structure of the verse even when it 
consists almost entirely of long syllables, as in 
lines like wt wndotatas diicant uxores domum 
Aul. 480 (which would be spoilt by transpos- 
ing uxores ducant); ut tempestas est nine 
atque wt noctu fuit Rud. 901; ecastor, qui 
subrupturum pallam promisit tibi, Asin. 930. 
I do not mean that such lines ‘read them- 
selves’ as verse in virtue of their prose 
accents, but only that they admit of being 
read as verse, with the help of a not-mis- 
placed verse-stress. 

I have not spoken above of the fact that 
the second rise of the iambic trimeter and 
the fourth of the troch. septen. are also normal- 
ly accentual, for this is the direct result of the 
caesura ; but I am inclined to think that the 
strict observance of the caesura by Plautus 
and Terence was due mainly to its effect in 
securing accentual rhythm at this point of 
the verse. 

Professor Exon’s doctrine comes into col- 
lision in a considerable number of verses 
with the rule which I have stated above ; 
for it involves a secondary accent on the 
second syllable of words of the value of 
~cvis eg. aduenéntem, imtéquméntum, 
commoditdtem, esiridles ; but such words 
often come immediately after the caesura, 
e.g. Bacch. 197, 601, Pers. 255, Capt. 468, 
where my rule postulates the accents 
dduenrénti, integuméntum, commoditdétem, 
ésurvdles sippeditdre (Asin. 819); and in so 
far Professor Exon’s law seems to me to 
represent Plautine verse as less accentual 
than I believe it actually to have been.” 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


2 T have counted 24 instances of the word adue- 
nientem (-is, -i, ete.) in Plautine senarii and 
trochaic septenarii: possibly a few have escaped 
me. But of these 24, 18 (three-quarters of the 
whole number) make the line accentual at some 
point or another, if we assume the accents addueni- 
éntem: in 6 of these 18 (one quarter of the whole) 
the first syllable comes at the critical rise of the 
verse : viz. Amph. Prol. 150, 714, 978, Bacch. 197, 
Epid. 435, 662. In all these passages the accent 
aduéniéntem, involved in Prof. Exon’s theory, 
makes the line unaccentual at the place where all 
normal lines are accentual. In 6 instances (a 
quarter of the whole) the two syllables -weni- form 
arise, but only at points of the verse where, accord- 
ing to my theory, accentual rhythm is not necessary : 
viz. Amph. 706, Bacch. 538, 769, Capt. 1004, 
Stich. 422, 740. [The other passages are Amph. 
711, Bacch. 101, 186, Epid. 126, Men. 724, Most. 
389, 430, 1124, Poen. 1151, Stich. 457, Trin. 869, 
997 : total 12, in which the first syllable oceurs at 
other rises than the critical ones. Here too, of 
course, Prof. Exon’s theory makes the rises unac- 
centual; but I do not claim that these rises are 
necessarily accentual. } 
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CATULLUS ONCE MORE. 


No one can regret more deeply than I do 
my enforced delay in publishing my colla- 
tion of the codex R of Catullus. The cause 
lies partly in the pressure of prior obliga- 
tions, and partly in the small amount of 
time which an American professor, even of 
the more fortunate class, can command for 
the more important part of his work. But 
it also lies in part (as I trust will some time 
appear) in the careful study devoted to a 
manuscript which is easily read wrongly. 
No fewer than eight hands, at any rate, 
have worked upon R. It is by no means 
always easy to distinguish among certain of 
them, especially where a change has been 
made, by erasure and fresh writing, in the 
body of the text; and, indeed, it is in many 


places easy to mistake the work of correctors , 


for the original readings. This has in fact 
been done. 

While, then, I am confident what the 
final estimate of R must be, I have felt that 
certain readings that have been published 
might for a time cause difficulty. This feel- 
ing is confirmed by Magnus’s very interest- 
ing review of Ellis’s ‘Catulli Carmina,’ Beri. 
Phil. Woch., September 30, 1905. 

From the readings published by Ellis, 
Magnus divines the importance of a careful 
study of the manuscript (‘folglich verdient 
R die sorgsamste Priifung’). He correctly 
characterizes these readings, however, as 
‘sehr verschiedenartig.’ It would seem to 
be at the points which cause him most 
trouble that my report differs from Ellis’s. 
Thus I find that in 4, 4 and 5 the original 
reading was not siwe-siue but sine—sine, 
and that the ws are the work of a hand 
which went over the MS a _ hundred 
years or more after it was written. 
Again, in 47, 4 the original reading 
was not preposuit but proposuit. <A late 
hand, probably the one already referred to, 
erased the line curving around the lower 
part of the perpendicular of the p, and 
wrote a virgula above. In both these 
passages, then, R agrees with O and G. 
And indeed, from the apparatus at m 
command for the secondary MSS I should 
even go so far as to say that no manuscript 
which had the readings sive and preposuit 
in the passages cited could be of value. A 
third passage mentioned is 97, 8, where R 
is reported as reading metentis. But R 
originally had me gentis (separated), the 
reading of O G. A corrector has changed 


g to 2, partly filling up the space. In 4, 20, 
R is reported as reading vocaret ura. My 
report will be that the original reading was 
vocare cura, and that the change to vocaret 
aura is by a late hand, probably the one 
first referred to above. Again, in 102, 1 
ab amico is reported for R. I distinguish, 
not easily but nevertheless surely, the original 
reading ab antiquo,asinOG. The emenda- 
tion—for such it is—is the work of a later 
hand, probably the second. 

These readings set R in a different light. 
There are other places also in which my 
report will differ from Ellis’s. I could wish 
that he might have had the use of my 
published collation before editing the new 
volume, since I have both felt exceptional 
responsibility, and made for myself excep- 
tional opportunities, through the help of 
photographs, for the study of R. I should 
also have preferred that he should be a 
critic of my collation, rather than I of his. 
But circumstances forbade his waiting 
longer. I beg to thank him publicly for the 
great courtesy which he has shown me, 
and am glad to see that Magnus recog- 
nizes it. 

One question which Magnus raises can 
easily be answered from my collations. He 
notes that Ellis reports Cuz for the first word 
of the first poem, and surmises that the error 
hitherto committed in reporting Qui may 
have been committed in the case of the other 
MSS as well. The reading is in fact unmis- 
takably Cui in O and G, as also in R. To 
the witnesses adduced by Ellis (Merrill and 
Nicholson) may be added Omont and Madan 
for G and O respectively, whose judgment, 
though in a matter of which there could be 
no question, I asked in 1896. Neither 
could understand how any one could have 
read Qui. Magnus is not quite right, how- 
ever, in thinking that Cui has not been 
reported before. It stands in the edition of 
Catullus (1895) by my countryman E. T. 
Merrill. The general state of affairs with 
regard to this reading is rather amusing 
than encouraging. One collator after another 
must have seen Qui merely because he 
expected to see it. It stands in Lachmann’s 
edition, as in general in the editions of his 
predecessors, from the undated first edition 
down; and it seemed therefore as if the 
manuscripts must all have it. O and G 
were accordingly read wrongly. But the 
reading in the later manuscripts is not as it 
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eccurred to Magnus it might be. D has 
Qui, changed to Quov by a later hand. 
Quoi stands in the text, to my knowledge, 
in H, Pal. 910, Pal. 3291, Ottob. 1799, and 
vii. 8, 1054 and vii. 9, 1158 of the National 
Library in Florence. In Ottob. 1799 one 
even frequently meets quor and quom. So 
far as the fifteenth century Catullus MSS 
are concerned, these are simply learned 
spellings of the day, and have no place in 
the genuine tradition. I strongly suspect 
that the Quz reported from Pastrengicus is 
due to the same cause, and was not written 
by him. 

Of a very different character from Mag- 
nus’s review is that of Schulze, Woch. /f. 
Klass. Phil. Noy. 30, 1904. I am here con- 
cerned only with the general judgment 
passed upon R, and the critical principles 
underlying it. The judgment, already 
passed elsewhere by Schulze (Hermes, 1897, 
and Berl. Phil. Woch. 1899, pp. 442-444) 
and already discussed by myself (Hermes, 
, 1898), is that R is of no special value—is, 
indeed, of much less value than M (= Lat. 
Ixxx., xii. of the St. Mark’s Library in 
Venice). Of the critical principles, one seems 
to be that a manuscript is good in propor- 
tion to the excellence of its readings, 
estimated according to our convictions of 
what the author is likely to have written. 
Thus Schulze says of D and a (=11, 915 of 
the British Museum) ‘beide sind stark inter- 
poliert, bieten aber hie und da Beachtens- 
wertes. And again, ‘nicht nur GOR 
sind fur die Kritik massgebend ; viel eher 
als R war hier neben O G der cod. Vene- 
tus als bedeutungsvoll zu nennen. Dieser 
steht allerdings, wie Hale und Ellis richtig 
erkannt haben, R sehr nahe ; aber er bietet 


mehrere wertvolle Lesarten allein. Und 
woher weiss Ellis, dass R Alter ist als 
der cod. Ven.? Vgl. hierzu Berl. Phil. 


Woch. 1899, S. 442 ff’ But the question 
is not whether D, a, M, and others offer 
good readings: the question is whether the 
readings which they offer belong to the 
genuine tradition. Otherwise Schulze’s own 
text, for example, would be a better guide 
to the readings of the lost Verona MS than 
either O or G. The second critical principle, 
displayed in the second quotation above, is 
much harder to state. It would seem to be 
that it is not the business of the textual critic 
to decide upon the relative age and exact 
relation of two closely related MSS. Schulze 
asks, ‘how does Ellis (and he might have 
added Hale) know that R is the older?’ 
- But this means nothing, unless it means that 
no man can know. 
NO. CLXXVI. VOL. XX. 
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Now in point of fact a novice who has 
been studying palaeography a month can 
know with certainty. KR is the older. A 
person who has never seen a Latin MS, or 
a facsimile of one, could at once read M, 
apart from its (generally simple) abbrevia- 
tions, with ease, while he would at first find 
R difficult. M in fact, though probably 
written early in the fifteenth century, is 
well on the way to the late humanistic style 
on which the first books printed in Italy 
were modelled. 

But Schulze has not only seen both MSS— 
he has studied them. It should lie within 
his power to determine their exact relation- 
ship. The task is easy. One of them is 
mainly based upon the other, with an 
occasional selection of readings from G. To 
say nothing of the evidence at point after 
point in the text (as at 77, 4, where OG have 
Si, while R M have Sz al’ Mz) there is most 
obvious evidence of another kind. _ In many 
places in the margins (many more than in G), 
R has braces, and at many it has outlines of 
hands or the letters N6. (= Nota) calling at- 
tention to certain verses. M in general has the 
same, place for place and style for style. At 
many points in the margin, R has two 
light crossing strokes, demonstrably by the 
first corrector (since one of them underlies a 
metrical note which is clearly by him), and 
apparently meant to mark the presence of 
difficulties in the text; and M nearly al- 
ways has the same marks in the same place. 
At many points R has a deficet (variously 
abbreviated) in the margin ; and M regular- 
ly has the same, generally even with the 
same form of abbreviation. Given the 
greater age of R, the inference from this 
state of affairs is obvious. The copyist 
of M got these from R, or from a very 
exact copy of R. From which did he 
get them? There is exact evidence, at 
one point, in the mere arrangement of 
the text. In 64, verses 357 and 358 
(testis erat to diffunditur elesponto) were 
omitted in M by the copyist, and supplied 
later in the margin. The supplement stands 
about a third of the way down the page. 
In R, the copyist skipped verses 353-356 
(Namque-currite fusi), and finished the 
page with the two verses which M omits. 
The missing verses were afterward written 
below the work of R, z.e. at the bottom 
of the page, by the first corrector. The 
state of things in M will not explain the 
state of things in R. On the other hand 
it is easy from R to explain what happened 
in M. The copyist of M noticed the sign of 
omission, and, passing by the two verses 
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Testis erat—elesponto, copied the four 
verses below ; then, forgetting what now lay 
four verses back, turned the page and went 
on with the rest of the poem. The division 
of pages in R would not be likely to be 
reproduced in a copy. Therefore M is 
probably not the copy of a copy of R, 
but of R itself. In view of these facts, 
Schulze’s statement that the readings of M, 
much more than of R, deserved to be given 
in Ellis’s apparatus, is supremely inconsider- 
ate. It would seem as if, having collated 
M,! which at the time was of real value, he 
could not bear to have the discovery of a 
new manuscript dim its glory. _ Unquestion- 
ably, as Schulze himself has remarked, one 
conceives a fondness for a manuscript which 
one finds. I look upon R with affection. 
And yet, if Schulze will publicly acknow- 
ledge that M comes from R and not R from 
M, I will promise, in case the lost Verona 
archetype sometime turns up, not to contend 
that R is a better manuscript. 

One more word upon M. Schulze, in the 
review mentioned, says that it contains the 
largest number of double readings. This is 
quite true. It contains, in general, the 
double readings of R. It contains a few 
more, which, in view of the evidence given 
above for the origin of the MS, must have 
been made up by putting together the 
readings of G and R where they differ. 
And it contains a number of doublets made 
up of a blunder in the text, with a correction 
above, generally preceded by an al’. Thus 
in 68, 144, where OG R have wenit, M has 
uenilis in the text, with an al’ went written 
above; in 42, 17, where O G R have 
ferre, M has ferrez in the text, with al’ 
ferre (wrongly reported by Schulze as 
ferro) above it; in 75, 4, where OG R 
have desistere, M has desiflore, with al’ 
desistere written above; and other cases 
might be added. It would appear that M 
has no reading not in G or R, except a num- 
ber that are due to errors in copying, and a 
number that are pure emendations.— Yet M 
is far from being without value. It is useful 
here and there as giving probable clews 
to the readings of G and R at the time when 
it was copied, in cases where changes were 
afterward made. And I may here record 
the opinion which I held of it before the 
discovery of R (an opinion outdoing even 
Schulze’s), that, in spite of its errors, it 


1 Not always with accuracy. Cf., ¢.g., Count 
Nigra’s facsimile with Schulze’s report at 42, 17; 
49, title; 64, 11; 64, 66; 64, 169. See also Hous- 
man, Class. Rev. viii. (1894), p. 251 seg., and Mag- 
nus, Woch. f. Klass. Phil. 1893, pp. 1173 seq. 
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was the best representative of the third 
tradition (G and O forming the other two 
traditions) made up of the entire mass of 
secondary MSS, including D and its fellows; 
or, in other words, that M stood nearer than 
any other of the secondary MSS to the 
(then) lost main source of them all. 

I have heard rumours that my silence with 
regard to Catullus has been interpreted as 
meaning that I have found my early impres- 
sions of R to be incorrect. In that case I 
should have made a public statement. The 
facts are the opposite. My early impressions 
(Proceedings of the Amer. Phil. Association, 
1897, and Class. Rev., Dec. 1898), not put out 
carelessly, have been confirmed by further 
study. I may briefly restate them. R 
belonged to Coluccio. It was probably 
copied by one of his amanuenses, from a now 
lost copy of the ‘lost Verona manuscript,’ 
sent him by Caspar of Venice (see the three 
well-known letters of Coluccio). The fre- 


‘quent agreement of G R against O shows 


that G likewise was copied from this lost 
copy. As I said in the article referred to, 
it was not G of which the copying was 
finished on the 19th of Oct. 1375, as Schanz, 
Schmidt, Schulze, Schwabe, Ellis, Postgate, 
Palmer, Benoist-Thomas, and others state,? 
even since the publication of Chatelain’s sug- 
gestion (Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 
premiére livraison, 1884). The errors in the 
subscriptro and the occasional bad spellings 
in the text do not seem to me to lead to the 
inference which Chatelain draws; but with 
regard to the closing words ‘et cetera’ 
he appears unquestionably right. They 
are most naturally to be interpreted as 
written by a scribe who, having copied as far 
as the quando cansignorius laborabat in 
extremis in a subseriptio which lay before 
him, felt the rest to be unimportant, and 
closed with an ‘and so forth.’ The orig- 
imal of G was finished on the day named ; 
and, in the added light now thrown by R, 
this original is seen to be the manuscript 
sent by Caspar to Coluccio,—the lost arche- 
type of GR. O is probably a direct copy of 
the lost Verona manuscript. M was written 
by a scribe who had G and R before him, 
and based his copy mainly upon R, occasion- 
ally preferring readings from G, and in 
a few instances making up a double reading 
from the two MSS. All the other secondary 
MSS are descended from OG R, mainly 
from R, with occasional selected readings 


2 Nigra and Merrill make the date either 1375 or 
soon after, and thus include the probable fact. 

3 Lindsay, in a private letter just now received, 
takes the same view. 
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descended trom G, a little late crossing 
from O, and an _ ever-growing number 
of pure emendations. I differ here from 
Ellis and Schulze, though we have the same 
material before us. The proof of the descent 
of the secondary MSS (except in the case of 
M) is difficult, on account of the large 
amount of crossing which resulted from 
the increasing interest of scholars in the re- 
vived literature; but it will finally compel 
conviction. The later MSS, like the much- 
vaunted D, are in effect editions, constructed 
upon wholly uneritical principles, though 
often containing happy divinations of what 
Catullus wrote. Nothing that is not in OG 
or R belongs to the genuine tradition. Our 
ultimate critical apparatus will exhibit solely 
the readings of these three MSS. 

Many of the double readings of G and 
R were in the the lost Verona MS. Here 
again I differ from Ellis, who thinks (Praef. 
x) they may have come, at any rate in part, 
from the comparison of various copies of the 
lost Verona archetype made between 1323 
and 1375, and differing at points where the 
archetype was difficult to read. 

In a number of cases, what has become a 
variant in R in the margin or between the 
lines, gives or hints at the wltvmate tradition 
and the true reading. Thus the variant al’ 
mault written by R? in the margin at 68, 11 
(in itself senseless, and therefore not an in- 
vention) restores for us the original Manlz. 

R, as I implied in the Class. Rev., July 
1896, and clearly said in the same journal, 
Dec. 1898, will not give us many readings 
which we did not possess before, which was 
also true of G when it was reported upon. 
But we were ignorant before how to estimate 
the readings which we had. One needs only 
to look at the critical editions of the last 
fifty years, with their intermittent citations 
from a variety of MSS, to see this. 

It would be easy, however, to understate 
the value of R as an individual MS. If 
to-day all manuscripts of Catullus but one 
had to be swept from the world, R would 
best deserve to remain. It is the best re- 
presentative known to exist, or probably ex- 
isting, of the lost Verona archetype. It is 
a fuller copy than G of the lost original of 
G and R; and this lost original was a 
fuller copy than O of the Verona manu- 
script. 

Moreover, R promises to throw light in- 
directly upon G itself. With all the care 
that has been bestowed upon this manuscript, 
as by Schwabe, Schulze, and especially 
Bonnet, certain things have escaped the 
collator. Thus everybody has reported tam 
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as the second word in 64, 276. Yet any one 
who will look carefully at Chatelain’s re- 
production will see that what has been mis- 
taken for the lower part of the ¢ in the 
variant fib above is a virgula over the m 
of tam, making the word tamen (as in O 
with different abbreviation, and as in R, 
before a late corrector changed it to twm). 
Something more, even without the help of R, 
could be done with G; but with this help, 
an important additional amount can be 
accomplished. In effect, a new collation of 
G is necessary. 

I am brought here to the statement of 
something further, which I have not yet 
mentioned in print. There are many cor- 
rections in common in G and R,—too 
many for chance. One of these MSS, 
then, was corrected upon the other, or both 
together upon some third MS, or both to- 
gether by some scholar working without 
reference to any particular manuscript. 
There is evidence that the first hypothesis is 
the true one, and that G was corrected upon 
R. Thus in 14, 16, fit (wrong) is the read- 
ing of O and stood originally in G, but was 
corrected to sit (likewise wrong); and sit is 
the original and untouched reading of R. I 
of course give this single case not as proof, 
but as a specimen of proof. The importance 
of such evidence for the determination of the 
relationship of G and R where both have 
been corrected to a common new reading is 
obvious. 

Now many of these corrected readings of G 
and R are in the original text of M. This 
is of course perfectly intelligible upon the 
theory that the two MSS had been corrected 
before M was written. But one must also 
provide for the possibility that the scribe of 
M, having G and R before him, here and there 
made up what he thought a better reading 
than either gave, wrote it in the text 
he was making, and then corrected one 
or both of his originals. The style of 
a hand shows itself less clearly where a 
single letter or sign is inserted over an 
erasure, with a definite space to be filled, 
than in free writing. It happens, however, 
that in one place, at 61, 18, where R has 
frigvum in the text, there was not room to 
write the spelling phryguwm which a corree- 
tor desired, and it was accordingly put into 
the margin. Now the word in the margin of 
R andthe word in the text of M are strik- 
ingly alike in style, and the inks, as 
described by students of mine, appear to be 
the same. Moreover, there seem to be one 
or two clear cases in which the second hand 
of M has made a change (right or wrong) in 
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one of the MSS from which he was working. 
Here is a still further source of possible 
danger. Which of the early corrections in 
the text of G and R, or of one or the other 
of them, are by G? or R*, and which by M 
or M2? The determination of the attitude 
of G2 and R2 toward their work is of course 
the matter of prime importance. Were 
they aiming merely to make G and R con- 
form to their (common) archetype, or were 
they emending the text by conjecture, or 
was their purpose a mixed one? Whatever 
the answer to these questions may prove to 
be, it is demonstrable that the work of M 
and M2 upon G or R has no validity what- 
ever; and it is therefore imperative that 
this work, whether considerable in extent or 
“slight, be not mistaken for that of the other 
correctors. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to study 
the corrections in G, as well as those in R, 
with extreme care. The colour and the 
character of the ink of the corrections will 
of course have much weight. The matter 
will be difficult, since the differences in 
colour involved are not great; but I believe 
that a pretty certain result can be reached. 

T have one more strong inclination toward 
a conviction to express, not important for 
the restoration of the text, but of distinct 
interest. I have long believed that O has 
been dated something like a half-century too 
late,—that O, not G, is the earliest of our 
MSS. It has always seemed to me clear 
from Petrarch’s letters, in spite of the 
arguments made to the contrary, that he 
possessed a copy of Catullus. I think it 
altogether probable that O was this copy. 
Tn a later paper, I shall present further evi- 
dence, of a different kind, for consideration. 

One more inquiry, which may prove 
entirely illusory, is suggested. O came from 
Venice with the Canonici collection in 1817. 
IT have at present no means (though I 
have a possible clew) for determining 
when or how it found its way to Venice, or 
how it came into the possession of the Abbot 
Canonici. But if it did belong to Petrarch, 
it may have had companions from his 
library in its migrations. I hope before 
long, with the consent of Mr. Edward W. B. 
Nicholson, the Librarian, to look in the 
Canonici collection for other possible MSS 
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once owned by Petrarch, to add to the 
list reached by De Nolhac and Delisle; for 
a year’s leave of absence in Europe, begin- 
ning in September next, has been granted 
me by my University, for the study of the 
Catullus tradition, and the preparation of 
my results for the press. 


Since the above was written, Magnus’s 
Bericht tiber d. Literatur zu Catullus fiir d. 
Jahre 1897-1904 (Jahresbericht, cxxvi, 
pp- 108-148) has appeared. 

While there is no sure change of tone 
about R, I nevertheless feel an underlying 
attitude which has betrayed itself in other 
quarters also ; and upon this I wish to add 
a few words. 

The attitude is that O and G have made 
good their claims to a primary position, and 
that R must prove its right to enter their 
company. My own attitude is that, in the 


‘processes of scholarship, nothing is ever 


finally settled as against the introduction of 
new evidence of a pertinent kind; and that 
scholarship should work wholly without pre- 
sumptions. R is a MS which, both by the 
evidence of its style of writing (I published 
a facsimile of 1* in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, i, 1, 1897), and by the evidence 
of the fact that it belonged to Coluccio, is of 
the same general age with O and G. The 
entire question of the Catullus tradition is 
thus again opened, and is to be taken up in 
a wholly dispassionate manner. In point of 
fact, some of the tests to which it has been 
proposed to subject R would make it im- 
possible to admit G to primary rank, if R 
had happened to be discovered before it. 

The actual facts with regard to the 
relation of G and R will prove to be so 
dramatically overwhelming in favour, not 
only of R’s position as a primary MS, but of 
its high position, that I am enabled easily 
to bear the present prevailing scepticism. 
Moreover, I am confident that, by a way 
which has not been employed before, I shall 
reach a practical solution of the almost 
hopeless-looking crossings of the later MSS ; 
so that R will also have rendered a new 
service to the development of the science of 
textual method. 

W. G. Hate. 
University of Chicago. 
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REVIEWS. 


HEADLAM’S CHOEPHOROE OF AESCHYLUS. 


The Choephoroe of Aeschylus. Translated 
from a revised text by WaLtTeR HEApLaM, 
Litt.D. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, 
1905. Post 8vo. (The third of a series.) 
ippa DD») ls: 


Tuis is the third volume of the series of 
annotated translations from Aeschylus which 
Mr. Headlam has issued. He disclaims any 
attempt to achieve ‘artistic form in the 
translation’; and he makes quite clear that 
his double aim is to recover where possible 
what Aeschylus wrote, and to render in 
plain prose the poet’s meaning. The first, 
as every one knows, is a task of exceptional 
difficulty ; but no one who has at all followed 
Mr. Headlam’s Aeschylean studies for a long 
time past, and particularly in recent years, 
will fail to recognize the learning, the 
patience, the acuteness, and the originality, 
which qualify him for this arduous work. 
We sometimes hear a human and excusable 
groan from students of Aeschylus at the 
regularly growing number of conjectural 
emendations. In Wecklein’s first attempt 
to collect and sift this mass (in 1885), besides 
the ‘certain’ emendations given in his text, 
and the ‘most probable’ in the footnotes, 
there are 315 octavo pages ot others, pro- 
ceeding from nearly 100 sources : and the last 
twenty years have added many more. But 
even the humblest scholar who attempts to 
study, however imperfectly, the history of 
the text cannot fail to be convinced that 
from the clash of conflicting guesses and 
suggestions (and the discussions thus gener- 
ated) the fittest do in the end survive, and 
a real if slow advance is steadily made 
towards the recovery of what the poet wrote. 
Among the English scholars contributing to 
this end Mr. Headlam undoubtedly takes a 
very high place. 

In regard to the textual work he makes 
in the Preface one remark which must 
command assent, though it is not always 
kept sufficiently in view. ‘ Readings’ he 
says ‘are important according to the 
significance of their idea.’ 

No one would deny that the detection and 
correction of errors, whether great or small, 
is equally the critic’s business: nevertheless 
Mr. Headlam is perfectly right in insisting 
on the real distinction between the import- 


ance of errors obscuring the general sense, 
and those that do not affect it. Unfor- 
tunately in the Choephoroe there are plenty 
of both kinds. A selection is all we can 
attempt: Mr. Headlam’s book is referred to 
(for the sake of brevity) as H. 


1. 32. The MSS. reading ropés yap doiBos 
6pbdfpré was long ago emended (both in 
sense and metre) by Heath to topos yap 
opOoGpré PoBos. H. supports this correction 
against recent attempts to revert to the 
MSS. reading (Wecklein, Verrall, Tucker). 
At first sight @otBos is tempting, as it 
appears to suit pvyobev, hake, and dverpopavees : 
but the lines, truly considered, are more 
poetic and effective with ¢0Bos. The 
crowding images—the evil dream, the cry of 
Klyt., the impending evil—characteristically 
appear personified as ‘Terror with lifted 
hair, loud prophet in dreams to the house, 
uttering shrieks from within at the dead of 
night.’ And H. rightly lays stress on the 
schol. on 35 [6 cadijs pdBos d’ dveipwv 
Havrevomevos|] as proof that the writer read 
poBos, though ¢oiBos is now in our texts, 
and confirms it with 929 % kdépta pavtis ob& 
dveipatav dofos. 


l. 65. H. adopts Schiitz’s dxparos for the 
MSS. axpavros, retained by most edd., which 
he (rather roughly) rejects as ‘nonsense.’ 
dkpatos is easier and may be right: but the 
other still seems to me more characteristic 
and suggestive, the sense being briefly as 
Verrall gives it: ‘day, twilight, darkness, 
typical of three possibilities in punishment, 
soon, late, and (in this life) never.’ 


l. 73. H. has before suggested for the 
corrupt Baivovres the apt and beautiful word 
porBaivortes [so Tucker independently |, known 
to Hesychius, and E. M., and illustrated by 
dorBaw ‘to cleanse.’ This (he argues) points 
to xafaipovres (74) as being a gloss: though 
the full restoration of 73—4 remains doubtful. 


ll. 78-80. In these difficult lines H. seems 
right in rejecting with H. L. Ahrens Bia 
pepopevar for B. dpevdy, and possibly also in 
suggesting that dpyjy means ‘power’ [and 
Biov therefore an intruding adscript] : though 
am apxas is rather strange as ‘from authority,’ 
and exact wording at present is uncertain. 
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l. 181. H. agrees with Wil.-Moll. in adopt- 
ing the (anonymous) suggestion dds avayov ev 
ddpors omitting the + after pas. This gives 
a new sense, ‘And dear Orestes kindle thou 
as a light.’ The phrase sounds to a modern 
ear rather artificial ; but the common use of 
dows in Epic, ¢.g. nv mov te dows Aavaotor 
yevopar (II 39), would justify it to a Greek ; 
and it is decidedly attractive. 

l. 145. H. follows Schutz in reading kadjs : 
surely right. 

ll. 152-5, H.’s interpretation of this very 
obscure passage seems hard to accept: ‘in 
tune with this forfending to avert things evil 
and things good—the abominable wickedness 
of outpoured libations.’ épyya rode is far 
more naturally used of the viszble mound 
than of the libations intended to avert: and 
amotporov ayos ‘averting the pollution’ 
(construction like yoas zporopzos 23). What 
pollution? they were sent to avert the evil 
omen of the dream ; but in their hearts it is 
the xoai they pour which is the pollution. 
Also zpos in H.’s version is rather unnatural. 
But in any case doubt remains. 

1.197. aXX e& cadyva codd. & odd’ 
yon H. The emendation is no nearer the 
MSS. than Paley’s ed ’cadyve, which (with 
etye following) is surely more natural ; and 
« oad’ would require support. 


ll. 205-11. HH. adopts Wecklein’s _ re- 
arrangement: there is certainly ground for 
suspicion, and the rearrangement is possibly 
right. But as Electra says she is distracted, 
the disorder may be intentional. 


1. 224. H. follows Verrall in interpreting 
mpovvverw as ‘bid thee [hail]’: but it 
seems to fit better if it is read (with Bam- 
berger and others) as a question ; for Orestes 
reproaches her as ‘ slow to learn.’ 


1.279. H. well retains Hermann’s 
brilliant tao8’ aivGv vooous (for MSS. ras 8& 
vv, corrupt) which some recent editors have 
abandoned. 


1. 290. daatyé = ‘scourge’ is very doubt- 
ful, though recognised by Hesych. and E. M. 
as Aeschylean. Elsewhere it always means 
a scale. Wecklein reads pdaoreyt, in view of 
Lycophron’s aynAarw paortuy (436): and H. 
suggests the adjective also is Aeschylean. 
If either is right, the corruption is a very 
old one. [In this long sentence H. thinks 
two lines (kat Avooa xrd., and opOvta K7X.) 
are illustrative quotations, such as elsewhere 
have crept into the text. They are at 
least both Aeschylean in force and sound. ] 


ll. 815-831. The discussion of these diffi- 
cult lines would lead us too far: but the 
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distinction drawn by H. between dos 
evkAens (the ordinary song praising the 
dead) and yéos évdixos (the ‘righteous’ cry for 
help) is certainly deserving of considera- 
tion. 


l. 375. H. approves Schomann’s éorac 
otvyepov TovTwv | mail ti paddov yeyevntar; 
The order of the words is harsh, but no 
better correction has been suggested. 

1. 389. MSS. ¢pevos Oetov éuras rorarar : 
H. reads the (surely impossible) ¢pév’ 6 
ceiov ‘which making my heart quiver.’ Far 
better is Hermann’s ¢pevés ‘what 
thought flits within my soul.’ 


l. £15. MSS. zpos 76 gavetobar «rd. H. 
rejects Bamberger’s zpoodaveica, aS an un- 
known compound ; treats the MS. reading 
as an intrusive scholium, illustrating the 
use of zpos t6 by schol. to explain the infin. 
epexegetic. Even if his suggested reading 


i 
OLOV 


“seems dubious, the force of his argument 


against the text is unaffected. 


l. £40. Portus’ correction dep H. rejects, 
restoring MS. admep (‘she who’). The 
scholiast agrees: and the position of the 
relative is certainly more natural. 


l. 454. MSS. airots (corrected to airds) 
épya. For Scaliger’s emendation airos dépya 
H. gives at tis dpya, meaning ‘there are 
other deeds one fain would hear of,’ 2.e. 
finish your task. The sense is good, and the 
correction easier than Scaliger’s. 


l. 482. MSS. gvyciv péyav zpocbcicav 
AiyicOw . . . (last word lost). H.’s in- 


genious p’ és avdpés certainly arrests atten- 
tion in view of (487) yaunAiovs: but the 
schol. on both 482 and 487 clearly had our 
text, with some word for ‘vengeance’ or 
‘destruction’ in the vacant foot. 

1. 490. H. justifies dé y’ for d¢ 7’ (MSS.). 

1. 534. MSS. avdpos dWavov réAa: H. fol- 
lows Martin (and Weckl.) av 768. . . éAou. 

l. 544. In the famous MS. corruption 
ovfeioeracacrapyavyrAcilero H. gives reasons 
(derived from scholium éipedeias 7ét0dTO) 
for believing the line ended ozapyavy 
*xouilero, and suggests érera for MS. éraoa. 
Porson’s correction (following and improving 
Turnebus’) éuotot orapydvois wAtLero is only 
in one place further from the corrupt text ; 
and the scholium gives the general sense of 
om. om. 


l. 593. Kavepoetwv aiyidiwv ppaca KoTov 
MSS.  H. translates ‘consider also the fury 
of tempestuous hurricanes.’ He defends 
dvewoevrwy fem. in spite of the common 
Homeric jvenoeooa (with “IAtos, axpias, 
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mrvxes, épiveos, etc.) : and he seems to ignore 
the improbability of the tense ¢pacac imper. 
for ‘consider’ or ‘ beware’ (regularly ¢pagov) ; 
though he admits Blomfield’s kéveyoev7’ av as 
possible. 


Ul. 624-8. dxaipws 5. . . céBas a well- 
known difficulty, but corruption need not 
extend beyond o¢Bas. H. boldly assumes ‘an 
interrupting voice’ at dxaipws dé, and reads 
the rest as a question ‘But not to the pur- 
pose’. . . ‘do you regard with honour and 
approval?’ Probably few will accept this 
unexampled interruption and controversy in 
lyric stanza: for the broken and excited 
cries, e.g. of the Furies on the trail of 
Orestes (Hum. 140 sqq.) or the two bands of 
sailors searching for Aias (Soph. dv. 866 
sqq.), are not at all similar cases. More 
probably the speaker begins as if she would 
tell of Klyt.: then checks herself: ‘’Twere 
unfitting [to relate] of the hapless marriage, 
and wife’s plot, etc. —just as an orator says 
‘T won’t refer to...’ Herwerden’s yéyw 
for céBas suggests the general drift best. 


ll. 639-45... H. reads otra dat Aikas, 70 
pi) Oéus [omitting yap ov] AGE wéd0r taTovpevov 
7o wav Aws céBas mapexBavr és ov Oewiord. 
His translation [ .. . ‘stabs him that doeth 
what is unlawful, leaving God’s reverence 
wholly trampled under foot and turning 
aside unto iniquity ’] gives a fine, and simple 
general sense, but for once the notes do not 
make clear how he gets it out of the Greek. 
The last correction (wapexBav7’ és ov O.) has 
much to be said for it; and H. gives an apt 
parallel (or echo) from Anthol. xvi. 243, jv 
Bt wapexBatns és & pi) Oepus. 


1. 691. MSS. kar’ dkpas é€v tao’ ws ropGov- 
peba. Most edd. follow Bamberger’s elas as. 
H. reads vy\eds with Schmidt, and quarrels 
with the Greek of elas ws. I cannot under- 
stand his objection. ‘Thou sayest how 
utterly we are undone’ seems _ perfectly 
natural in any language for ‘thy tid 
ings are of ruin to us. And if another 
adverb were concealed in the corruption 
I should much prefer Bamberger’s other 
suggestion éudavas (nearer to the text) to 
vn\ews, which is too much of a repetition. 


ll. 696-9. This notorious crux cannot here 
be fully discussed. I can only say I am not 
convinced that zrapotcay is not a corruption 
of a word for ‘lost’ or that H.’s jv tapotoav 
eyypddew ‘might have been registered’ is 
at all a clear or effective end to the passage. 
A sentence which begins ‘ Orestes was safely 
away : he was the Hope to cure the revelry : 
but now ’ must end with ‘that hope 
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is lost’ or something which conveys that 
sense, and conveys it clearly and forcibly. 
The general question remains whether it 
is Klyt. or Electra to whom the speech 
should be assigned. H. has followed 
Turnebus and a few of the earlier scholars 
in giving it to Electra : everybody else gives 
it to Klyt. 

1. 707. déiws (MSS.) can be defended with 
kupewv, by cases like w@s kupetre ; but Pauw’s 
aéiwv, which H. adopts, gives the same sense 
more naturally. 


l. 738. H. follows Conington (after 
Erfurdt) in reading @erocxv§pwrav ‘eyes 
of pretended gloom,’ and there is perhaps a 
prima facie case for this. But (1) no com- 
pound with @ero- is known ; and (2) if there 
were, such compounds would be formed of 
adjective-and-noun stems, not two adjectwves. 
Thus all the compounds of wevdo- in the 
best Attic are adjective-and-noun formations. 
Perhaps some other word is corrupted into 
Gero-: W.-M. for instance reads otro. 


l. 773. Hi. follows Verrall in believing this 
line to be an adscript illustration which has 
crept in. He reads xvpros, with Weil, the 
regular word for ‘bent,’ which certainly 
makes better sense than xpumros of MSS., 
and is a more likely word than the variant 
xuros not found in the dictionaries. 


ll. 794-99. The whole stanza is difficult ; 
H.’s arrangement is this: rnpatwv- év dpopw 
mpootidels pérpoy tis av owldpevov prbpov 
SdmeSov dv TovrT’ iSor KTA., which is a great deal 
less violent than some recent edd., and 
makes very fair sense: and the chief mis- 
giving one has is that ic: addressed to Zeus 
is strange, and the reasonable reflective tone 
of the general remark ‘It is by imposition 
of measure in his running, that the stride 
of steps...may be seen preserving over 
this course an ordered pace’ is hardly like 
the feeling of a lyric prayer. I much prefer 
ioye in 794, and ris dv in 797, which give 
the tone of entreaty and longing. 

ll. 812-18. Of this stanza I will only say 
that H.’s handling shows much thought and 
ingenuity, particularly the suggestion to 
delete 814 and read for 815 woAAa 8 apdaver 
6éAwv : and he is very likely right in reading 
(after Bamberger) in 817 vikr’ dvr’ dpparwv 
for the improbable zpé 7’ 6p. of MSS., which 
is commonly accepted. 

Of the rest of this chorus the only part 
that can be restored with tolerable confid- 
ence is 827-830 od 8 Oapodv—aray: and 
here H. with Seidler rejects apos o¢ and 
matpos avodv (one an error and the other an 
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explanation), and accepts Auratus’ zépau’, 
making a very clear and fine verse. In the 
remainder, though the sense generally is not 
obscure, the verbal restoration is quite un- 
certain. 

ll. 864-5. MSS. 3) zip cal fas én’ edev- 
Oepia | Saiwy apxds te TodAurcovopous | ee 
matépwv péyav OABov. Here the difficulty is 
the re: apxyds can hardly be taken by a 
zeugma with Saiwv (as Tucker) : nor is apxats 
after éxé (Porson and Verrall) likely. Weil’s 
marépwv @ eeu is better, but it breaks the 
MS. order, and so is a larger change than it 
looks. H. ingeniously proposes to read 
before ée a half-line cai dear’ avjp | which 
settles the re difficulty, gives a nom. to e&e, 
and mentions the house, otherwise only in- 
directly referred to in 6ABov. Of course the 
insertion of new words can never be more 
than a guess: but all guesses are helpful 
which draw attention to the real conditions 
of the problem, as this does. 

1. 915. duxas éxpabyv, if it were sound (as 
some maintain), must have been followed by 
explanation of the ‘two ways. The choice 
lies between aixas (Bothe) and aicypas 
(Heath). H. takes the former. 

ll. 952-961. Full discussion is impossible. 
I will only say (1) it must be Acéias who 
éroixerat, not ‘the remedy proclaimed by 
Loxias’ (H.). (2) H. makes a strong case for 
Kparet as against Kparetrat, following Portus, 
Grotius, H. L. Ahrens, Rossbach, and others. 
(3) H. rightly rejects zapa before 76 wy, which 
is not classical Greek. 

ll. 997-1004. The transposition of these 
lines to follow 982, suggested by Scholefield, 
and adopted by Meineke, Hermann, and 
Hartung, has not been approved by recent 
edd. and is not referred to by H. It still 
seems to me a great improvement, and par- 
ticularly in view of rowad’ ewot Evvorxos (line 
1005). 


In regard to the translation, I am not 
quite able to agree with Mr. Headlam. I 
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feel (with him) that the ‘true spzrit and 
effect’ of the Greek drama ‘are only in the 
power of verse to convey’: but that a good 
prose translation may come much nearer to 
conveying the spirit of poetry than he 
appears to admit, is sufficiently shown by 
Jebb’s Sophocles, not to speak of the 
Authorised Version of the Hebrew poets, 
familiar to all English-speaking nations. 
Mr. Headlam’s translations, which contain a 
great deal of matter most helpful and in- 
structive to students, and which fully carry 
out his explicit and clearly defined purpose, 
nevertheless to my mind would have been 
still more useful, without losing any of their 
manifold merits, if his theory of translation 
had been slightly modified. A few illustra- 
tions will suffice. ‘I beat my breast for 
dismal happenings’ (p. 2), ‘this petitionary 
mission’ (p. 5), ‘in tune with this forfend- 
ing to avert things evil’ (p. 8), ‘I could be 
well certified to spurn the tress away from 


“me’ (p. 12), ‘pitifully mummified by a 


death of utter wasting,’. . . ‘the lack of my 
estate that pinches’ (p. 16), ‘a true and 
rightful lamentation for a father, for a 
parent, goes a-hunting, when stirred up 
thoroughly with both hands’ (p. 18), ‘all 
may come off pat exactly’ (p. 29), ‘proceeds 
without fail against the mischief become 
chronic’ (p. 49), ‘a foot-donned coffin-curtain 
for a corpse’ (p. 51)... all these are in no, 
way typical of Mr. Headlam’s forcible 
lucidity and literary sense, but are the 
results of a mistaken theory. 

And I cannot part from Mr. Headlam 
without an emphatic recognition of the 
value of his work on Aeschylus,—the close 
and learned scrutiny he has directed upon 
the immensely numerous difficulties of the 
text, the new evidence he has brought to 
bear on them, and the combination of wide 
learning, independent thought, and original 
illustration, which have done so much to 
stimulate, enrich, and illuminate the study 
of one of the greatest of poets. 

A. SIDGWICK. 





JEBB’S BACCHYLIDES. 


Bacchylides: The Poems and Fragments. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
prose translation, by Sir Ricwarp C. 
Jes. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1905. Pp. xviii+ 524. 15s. 


Tue plan of the present edition of Bacchyl- 


ides had taken shape in the mind of the 
late Sir Richard Jebb even before the ap- 
pearance of the editio princeps in 1897. He 
saw the proofs of Dr. Kenyon’s edition 
‘from the earliest appearance of the text in 
type and contributed suggestions and advice 
in all subsequent stages’; and Dr. Kenyon, 
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in making acknowledgment of the value of 
Jebb’s assistance, added : ‘it is satisfactory 
to know that there is a good prospect of his 
undertaking an independent edition, in which 
his admirable scholarship will be free from 
the trammels of an editio princeps, and in 
which he may do for Bacchylides what he has 
done for Sophocles.’ ! 

Tn due course the edition thus foreshadow- 
ed has appeared ; and has been almost im- 
mediately followed by the death of Sir 
Richard Jebb. The loss of one of the fore- 
most Greek scholars of our time has been 
deeply mourned by all who have at heart the 
welfare of Classical studies, both here and 
abroad. 

Of Jebb’s work in general this is scarcely 
the occasion to speak at length ; but refer- 
ence may be not unfittingly made to the 
eloquent tribute paid to him by Mr. 8. H. 
Butcher at the annual meeting of the 
‘Classical Association’ in January last. Mr. 
Butcher referred to Jebb’s distinguishing 
characteristics: his instinct of divination, 
his luminous power of literary exposition, 
his fairness in stating the arguments on both 
sides of a question, and also to his brilliant 
gifts in the sphere of Classical composition : 
‘his writings’ (he said) ‘would remain an 
abiding monument of a great scholar and a 
great humanist.’ ” 

If we now turn to the edition of Bacchyl- 
ides, in which Jebb’s latest work is contained, 
we find that sanity of judgment and clear- 
ness of exposition are no less conspicuous 
here than in his Sophocles. The problems, 
indeed, which have to be faced by 
editors are different in the case of these two 
authors. In some respects Bacchylides 
presents greater difficulties than Sophocles, 
owing to the condition of the text. But 
the present edition successfully surmounts 
those difficulties ; and is likely to hold its 
ground unless and until fresh manuscript 
evidence is forthcoming. 

Jebb was equipped for the task of editing 
Bacchylides both by previous study of Pindar 
and also by his Bacchylidean researches, con- 
tinued through eight years, and testified to by 
the Bibliography given in his edition. This 
work consists of an Introduction (pp. 1-240), 
which deals with the life of Bacchylides, his 
position in the history of the Greek Lyric, his 
relations to Pindar, his character as a poet, 
dialect and grammar, metres, the papyrus 
(it may be noted that Jebb gives three 
autotype plates of different portions of the 
MS. ; and also prints the text of the papyrus 

1 Hd. princeps (1897), p. lii. 
2 See C.R. xx. (1906), pp. 71-2. 
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as it stands when the smaller fragments 
have been fitted into their places ; and thus in 
the condition in which it was left by the 
ancient correctors, before any modern hand 
had touched it). Then come introductions 
to the several odes, forming one of the most 
valuable sections of the whole work. 

The text is accompanied, as in the case of 
Sophocles, by critical and explanatory notes, 
and by an English prose translation. It is 
followed by the fragments of Bacch., with 
commentary thereon: these in turn by an 
Appendix, in which the more difficult 
passages in the text of the poems are dis- 
cussed. Finally there is an index Graeci- 
tatis, and a subject index. 

In the introduction, the points which will 
probably be thought to possess most interest 
are the relations between Bacch. and 
Pindar, the history of the Greek lyric before 
and after Bacch., the relation of Bacch. to 
Greek art. In discussing the first of these 
questions Jebb inclines to the view that 
the well-known lines in Pindar’s second 
Olympian (Ol. ii. 86-88: coos 6 odd 
cidos pva x.t.A.) allude to Simonides and 
Bacchylides, though he would ‘welcome a 
proof that this impression is erroneous’ 
(p. 21). He also thinks that Bacch. fr. 4 
(€repos e& Etepov coos TO Te TAaL Kal TO Viv, 
‘poet is heir to poet now as of old’) is a 
quiet reply to Pindar’s proud assertion of 
his own originality. In tracing the earlier 
history of the Greek lyric Jebb is on well- 
worn ground ; but the rapid decline of taste 
after Bacch. is a theme which gives him 
more scope; and here, for example, he 
utilizes the fragment of Timotheus’ Persae 
(discovered in 1902, and edited by Wilamo- 
witz) to illustrate this period of decadence. 
He also breaks new ground in tracing the 
influence of earlier poets (Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis, and others) upon Bacch. ; and the 
influence exerted in turn by Bacch. upon 
Roman poets of the Augustan age, notably 
Horace (p. 77). Dealing with the relation 
of Bacch. to Greek art (pp. 72-3) Jebb 
concludes thus: ‘ Bacchylides did not inno- 
vate like Stesichorus, or boldly recast his 
material like Pindar. He adhered to the 
forms of the myths generally current in his 
own day. When he and the vase-painters 
concur, it certainly is not because they have 
followed him.’ In at least one case Bacch. 
probably followed the vase-painters (p. 73, 
notes). 

The sections on the dialect, grammar, 
and metres of the poems and on the papyrus,* 


3 Jebb distinguishes three hands to which cor- 
rections of the papyrus are due: he designates 
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are admirable. In the introductions to the 
odes in honour of Hiero, Jebb has been able 
to use for their chronology the Oxyrhyn- 
chus fragment of the Olympic register, 
which enables us to fix the date of Bacch. 
v. as 476. He has also made use of the 
agonistic inscription from Tulis in Ceos, 
which throws light on the subject of Bacch. i. 
(on Argeius). 

The text, though not conservative, is based 
on close study of the special characteristics 
of the papyrus. The scribe, as Jebb notes, 
‘habitually worked in a mechanical manner, 
merely transcribing the letters which he 
seemed to see before him, without regard for 
the sense’ (p. 127). And though the latest 
of the three correctors (called by Jebb A®) 
certainly improved the text, nevertheless he 
left the MS. still containing ‘many errors de- 
structive of the sense, and many flagrant 
breaches of metre’ (p. 135). Hence the 
emendations of scholars have been received 
into the text of Bacch. much more freely 
than is the case with Sophocles. In this 
labour of correction Jebb himself has played 
a conspicuous part. He has also had the ad- 
vantage of the work done by Prof. Blass in 
completing the text by assigning places to 
small detached fragments of the papyrus. 

As the MS. is mutilated, gaps of various 
sizes are frequent in the text. Jebb has 
clearly stated his practice in filling up such 
lacunae. Wherever a supplement is suggest- 
ed under conditions which justify this course, 
‘it is offered only as an allustration of the 
sense to which the evidence points, and not 


them as A’ (that of the scribe himself), A2, and 
A*: pp. 182-5. The date of the papyrus he gives 
(after Kenyon) as the first century B.c.: pp. 125-6. 
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as a restoration of the text’ (p. vii): it is, 
furthermore, printed in a Greek type smaller 
than that of the text. The best example of 
Jebb’s skill and taste in this difficult part of 
his task is probably to be found in Ode viii. 
Of the commentary, it may be said that it is 
on a level with his best work: see e.g. the 
note on v. 160. 

Some detailed criticisms may now be of- 
fered. In the printing of the text (pp. 
241 foll.) the square brackets indicating 
missing letters are not to be trusted. See, 
for instance, ii. 2, where Jebb prints és Kéov 
iepav without brackets: in the MS., however, 
there is now no trace of any letter in these 
words save the first three (cp. p. 150). Other 
examples of similar inaccuracy in this matter 
are at iv. 3, v. wmit., xx. 5. 

The critical notes are usually accurate in 
their attribution of corrections to their 
authors; but at v. 107, and ix. 47, Jurenka 


_is more exact. 


The translation is, it need hardly be said, 
faithful; and renders excellently the spirit of 
the original. At x. 30 zoptitpédov is trans- 
lated ‘horse-feeding’: but see note ad loc. 

The index Graecitatis under Moica gives 
two instances of this Aeolic form: viz. v. 4 
and fr. 27 A 2. See however p. 81, and 
note on v. 4: in both places it is stated that 
Moica occurs only once in Bacch. The attri- 
bution to him of fr. 27 A 2 is uncertain; but 
a slight discrepancy of statement remains. 

A few misprints, but only a few, occur: 
e.g. Aapriada xiv. 6. Finally, it is noticeable 
that the references on philological matters 
are mainly to Curtius. These might with 
advantage be replaced by references to 
Brugmann. 

J. ArBuTHNOT NarRN. 





BOAS ON SIMONIDES. 


De epigrammatis Simonideis, pars prior : 
commentatio critica de epigrammatum 


traditione. Dissertatio inauguralis quam 
. in universitate Amstelodamensi. . . 
submittet Marcus Boas. Groningae 


apud J. B. Wolters, mcemv. Pp. xvi+ 256. 
Fl. 3. 90. 


Tr the Simonidean riddle was not solved 
in the nineteenth century, it was not for 
lack of solvers. Mr. Boas gives us a long 
list of recent works on Simonides, and the 
list is adorned by the names of Kaibel, 


Reitzenstein, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
But Reitzenstein resigned most of the task 
of disentanglement to a more ‘geduldige 
Feder’ than his own, and Wilamowitz over- 
came difficulties with rather a high hand. 
It was left for the industry of Mr. Boas to 
reach a solution as acceptable and as ade- 
quate as the nature of the evidence allows. 
His work belongs to the field of Quellen- 
forschung, and it has the faults of that 
questionable science, or art. He is largely 
concerned with lost authors; and if his ar- 
guments are not often open to formal refu- 
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tation, they seldom offer rigorous proof. 
His house is built on sand; but it is well 
enough built, and may hold together against 
the coming of a stream of new facts. 

Since I have neither time nor room for a 
thorough investigation of his method, I will 
content myself with expressing a general 
approval and acceptance, and will attempt to 
give a summary of his chief results. But a 
few words of criticism must come first. 
Mr. Boas seems to me at times to support 
good argument by bad, as in the following 
points in his discussion of the inscriptions at 
Thermopylae. His sensible treatment of the 
oldest fons of the Simonidea (Herodotus vii. 
228) is marred by the suggestion that Hero- 
dotus could not have expressed himself better 
if he had tried (pp. 11-12). Again, after 
arguing that there were more orf and 
inscriptions at Thermopylae than Herodotus 
records, he suggests that the historian’s neg- 
lect of some of them may have been deliber- 
ate (p.26). But since authorities differ 
hopelessly on the question whether Herodo- 
tus ever visited Thermopylae (p. 16), it is 
mere wantonness to bring against him so 
grave a charge of carelessness or bad faith. 
Thirdly, the belief that ‘if a man had 
wished to invent a number of the slain, he 
would at least have invented a round num- 
ber’, betrays a defective acquaintance with 
the methods of fiction, or of journalism. My 
other complaint is about the Latinity of the 
book. Latin moods and tenses are plaguy 
things, but some principles ought to be ob- 
served in their use. Latin accidence, at any 
rate, is easy to learn. Such things as accen- 
situs (pp. 40, 81, 230) and assentitus (pp. 39, 
204), certamen feminine (p. 16) and gentes 
masculine (p. 27), do not add to the charm 
of a style. 

Mr. Boas starts from the obscure and 
scarcely grammatical passage of Herodotus 
(vii. 228) about the inscriptions at Thermo- 
pylae. It is well known that, though Hero- 
dotus quotes three epigrams, he attaches the 
name of Simonides only to the third. After 
a careful review of opinions, Mr. Boas con- 
cludes that the passage is not evidence forany- 
thing but this, that in one of the three cases 
(the or7An of Megistias) it was Simonides 
who caused the legend to be engraved. If 
we are to believe (as Mr. Boas believes) that 
Simonides also wrote the lines, it is only by 
an inference which Herodotus himself did 
not draw, or did not express; and a further 
inference of the same kind is necessary if we 
are to ascribe to him the first and second in- 
seriptions, pupidow ore t7de and & Eciv’ ayyeA- 
Aew. Unless Herodotus is strangely reticent 
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he did not know the author of these famous 
lines. Now since there is much to show that 
in the time of the Persian wars the name of 
the writer of an inscription was neither en- 
grayed on the monument nor associated with 
it in common thought, Herodotus’ ignorance 
is easily understood. But in later writers 
epigrams! are freely and confidently ascribed 
to Simonides, though in many cases the 
ascription is improbable and in some it is de- 
monstrably wrong. Here lies the first and 
foremost quaestio Simonidea: when and 
why did this change from satisfied ignorance 
to the show of knowledge take place? In 
the absence of all trace of a collection of his 
epigrams published by the poet himself, we 
must suppose a later Sylloge. The aim of 
Mr. Boas is to investigate the date of this 
Sylloge, its sources, its history, and its influ- 
ence on later times. 

Kaibel argued for the time between Thu- 
cydides and Aristotle, Reitzenstein for a 
time before Lycurgus, as the date of the 
Sylloge’s birth. Dissatisfied with these pro- 
posals, Mr. Boas derives a new date from the 
Corinthian epigram aid’ iwép “EAAavwv, about 
which there is a good supply of evidence in 
a scholion to Pindar, in Plutarch, and in 
Athenaeus.. He succeeds, in my opinion, in 
reconstituting the earlier anonymous form of 
the poem, and the later form, materially dif- 
ferent from the earlier in words and mean- 
ing, which bore the name of Simonides and 
was quoted with that name by Timaeus, who 
thus provides a terminus ante quem. 

That the compiler of the Sylloge drew from 
literature, not from actual inscriptions, can 
best be proved by a poem known to us not 
only from the stone, but also from two ver- 
sions in literature of which the first approx- 
imates to the form given by the stone, while 
the second appears to be the outcome of 
changes made in the first. These conditions 
are fulfilled by the epigram & ééve evvdpov, of 
which the original was discovered in Salamis 
in 1897. The vulgate (as we may call it) 
can be shewn to be a variation on an earlier 
literary form, which can be traced to 
Ephorus. And if the poem aid izép “EAA- 
dvev came into the Sylloge from an author, 
it was from this same Ephorus, who thus 
provides a terminus post quem. The limits 
are narrowed by the evidence of some quo- 
tations in the first book of Aristotle's Rhe- 
toric (which also yields the sole example of 
an epigram ascribed to Simonides independ- 
ently of the Sylloge). To be brief, Mr. Boas 
holds that the Sylloge was compiled about 


1 The word of course is used throughout in its 
proper meaning of the legend on a monument. 
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the year 310, probably in Athens, and per- 
haps by a Peripatetic. 

The application and cumulative confirm- 
ation of this hypothesis takes up the greater 
part of the book. Mr. Boas investigates 
minutely the authorities for the extant epi- 
grams, distinguishing derivatives of sources 
older than the Sylloge from derivatives, 
direct or indirect, of the Sylloge itself, and 
giving from time to time an elaborate stemma 
to illustrate the tradition of a particular 
epigram. Among much interesting matter 
I note that he rightly agrees with Hiller 
and Wilamowitz in denying that the author- 
ity of Aristides can be adduced in support 
of the ascription to Simonides of epigrams 
90, 104, and 132 (Bergk). 

Passing over all this mass of detail, I 
come to the fourth chapter, in which the 
author sums up his conclusions about the 
way in which the Sylloge was formed. The 
compiler drew from literary sources, especial- 
ly from historians, and aboye all from 
Ephorus, who was fond of illustrative 
quotations.!. Of the thirty-four poems 
which can be said with more or less certainty 
to have had a place in the Sylloge, only two, 
so far as we know, were coupled with the 
name of Simonides in the compiler’s author- 
ities ; in three other cases the lines them- 
selves contain the poet’s name ; in the rest 
he was guided only by his private judgment. 
Whether he included as many epigrams re- 
ferring to the Persian wars as he could lay 
hands on, or how many he rejected, we 
cannot say ; but his inclusion of three poems 
which deal with events later than the death 
of Simonides shews no great caution or care. 
Other poems gained admission by virtue of 
their mention of persons with whom the poet 
was known to have had to do. In eleven 
poems the compiler seems to have altered 


1 Strabo, p. 464 (x. ch. 3, § 5, last sentence). 
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the text, wishing either to emend a corrup- 
tion, or to bring the diction into harmony with 
other pieces of his collection, or to change 
the purport. An example of the last motive 
is the poem dyyi Téawv’ ‘Tépwva, written for 
the four tripods dedicated at Delphi after 
Himera by the four sons of Deinomenes ; 
this he rewrote in sympathy with the tradi- 
tion which spoke of one tripod only, the gift, 
not of the four brothers, but of Gelon. In 
such cases, where two versions are extant, 
editors usually offer us hybrid texts; and 
Mr. Boas utters a salutary warning : ‘editors: 
of the epigrams must keep the older tradition 
apart from that which is derived from the 
Sylloge’; to which he adds that ‘editors of 
the authors in whom Simonidean poems are 
quoted must give the text which was used 
by the author himself.’ 

A short history of the career of the 
Sylloge from its birth to the time of 
Planudes concludes a book which is both 
‘constructively important and invaluable as a 
treasure-house of facts. The last page 
gives a welcome foretaste of what we are te 
expect from the second part of the work. 
‘Tn ea autem lectoribus me persuasurum esse 
spero Simonidem revera et fuisse summae 
artis epigrammaticum poetam et floruisse 
apud aequales summa poetae epigrammatici 
laude ; quam ei viri clarissimi Kaibel atque 
Wilamowitz iniuria denegaverunt, cum 
epigrammata omnia, quae in traditione cum 
Simonide coniuncta sint, ei adimenda esse 
intellegerent.’ The Sylloge will be found to 
have contained a few poems by Simonides ; 
some written by other poets for inscriptions ; 
and ‘demonstrative’ epigrams which were 
never engraved on stone. ‘ Epigrammata au- 
tem Simonidea, quae primo generi adiudi- 
canda mihi videntur praeter tria epp. Ther- 
mopylensia, sunt octo.’ We shall await with 
interest the credentials of these eight mice. 

E. Harrison. 





ABBOTT'S JOHANNINE VOCABULARY. 


Johannine Vocabulary. A Comparison of 
the Words of the Fourth Gospel with 


those of the Three. By Epwin A. 
Asgsotr. London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1905. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvili+ 
364. 13s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Axssorr is able to continue the publi- 
cation of his Diatessarica with enviable 


regularity, and the latest volume of the 
series shows no falling off in the quality of 
his work. Indeed to say this only would 
be a crass understatement of the truth: for 
in this Johannine Vocabulary we have work 
that every clergyman and every one inter- 
ested in the Greek Testament should at once 
procure and set to work to study. The 
author’s theory of a Hebrew Gospel trans- 
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lated with variants and corrections and 
adscripts to make our Synoptists does not 
here creep out. We have only a solid piece 
of work on the vocabulary of the Gospels, 
distinguished however from the mere statis- 
tician’s figures and lists by the subtle and 
ingenious reflexions continually made. <A 
century ago Tittmann did good pioneer work 
on the synonyms of the New Testament, and 
Archbishop Trench’s book is known, of 
course, to everyone. But Dr. Abbott shows 
—and once the reader has his eyes thus 
opened, he is astounded that he was so long 
blind—that there is an infinite deal still to 
be observed and interpreted in the very 
language of the New Testament writers. It 
would be unfair to the author to extract the 
fine flowers of his scholarship instead of 
sending readers to his book, but as a sample 
of what there awaits them may be mentioned 
that notice is called to the two constructions 
used with zpockvvety, and the distinction in 
sense between them is then drawn out. 
That this is no trifling pedantry and hair- 
splitting scholarship will be seen by any- 
one who will take the trouble to look 
at St. John Gospel 47274 or St. Matthew 
49-10. 

Tt must not be assumed, however, that 
Dr. Abbott is uniformly successful in his 
interpretations of the facts. His lists and 
stimulating comments will be found invalu- 
able by many who will not be convinced by 
his statements. He is indeed a little hide- 
bound by the unconscious assumption (which 
he would as cordially reject as anyone if 
consciously brought face to face with it) that 
the Greek accessible to the Evangelists is 
confined to what we still have of ancient 
literature. It does no doubt require a 
distinct effort of the imagination to keep con- 
stantly in mind that these writers knew 
Greek more from hearing others speak it than 
from reading authors, and to use such authors 
as we have for testimony to the kind of 
Greek spoken or written when they wrote 
rather than for indicating the source from 
which this word or that has been culled. 
Yet students of the New Testament certainly 
do not always overcome the temptation to 
regard the sacred writers as virtually saying 
to themselves ‘Go to, I will write another 
canonical book : for thisend what words and 
phrases does the LX. X supply?’ An uncon- 
scious product of this naive conceit is to be 
found even in Dr. Abbott’s book. He 
very rightly groups together Mark 15%, 
Matt. 275°, Luke 23°3, John 194°, 207 for the 
examination of the way in which év7vAioow 
is used; but he unfortunately sees in these 
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passages a proof that St. John ‘accepts the 
rare word of Matthew and Luke as expressing 
a fact, though not exactly the fact they 
describe.’! The truth of the matter is that 
such arguments from the known occurrences 
of any word or phrase in Greek literature 
need at least one correction, viz. a 
correction according to the evidence from 
the period and place of any writer that he 
had or had not at his command any other 
equivalent word or phrase. In the absence 
of such evidence conclusions are perilous. 
Dr. Abbott discusses the uses of riatevev, of 
éfovoia, and of synonyms like dyarav and 
giArciv, and his discussions are invaluable. 
But when we ask if his conclusions are 
entirely sound, we are brought up by the 
apparent neglect of the correction that must, 
as has been said above, be applied. It is 
here that the assistance of other students is 
required. If everyone interested in the 
subject would take one of Dr. Abbott's 
suggestive observations, and pursue it home, 
substantial advances in the knowledge of 
Biblical Greek would be possible. The 
necessity of such work will be seen from one 
instance. 

Dr. Abbott makes much of the fact that 
in the Fourth Gospel, often within the 
limits of one verse, words of different root 
are used to express the idea of Seeing. 
Fourteen months ago, stimulated by his 
work, I set out to investigate St. John’s use 
in this respect, but from a very different 
standpoint. It had occurred to me that 
amongst the other vast changes which a 
language with a long history might exhibit, 
one might conceivably be the death amongst 
irregular verbs or nouns of the root-forms 
used in one age and the consequent adoption 
of other roots. English, I believed, would 
illustrate this, and I now know that the com- 
parison bad, worse, worst is a very late substi- 
tute for evil (or zl), worse, worst, while bad 
does not appear till the 12th century, and then 
till about the 17th gives badder, baddest. 
In Attic Greek 6p, dWopar, cidov, Edpaxa are 
used as if of one root. Scholars brought up 
on Attic grammar by force of prejudice 
transfer this paradigm to the New Testa- 
ment, note any variations in the form of 
these words, and write elaborate exegesis of 
any divergence in root from it. As a test 
of the validity of this proceeding, I here give 
first the actual facts of St. John’s use, and 
will then enquire what light, if any, those 
facts may throw on doubtful passages. 


1 Still we may take it to be established that the 
Fourth Gospel is written allusively to the traditions 
recorded in the other Gospels. 
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St. John in his Gospel uses : 

Pres. Pdrére (tov ‘Inoodv épxdpevov pos 
airév) 1 § 29. Bremer tov AiHov 7pp-evov 
20§ 1. Brérovew avOpaxcay Kepevny 21 § 9. 
7> das Tod Kdopov TovTov PAéret iit SG); 
mrapakvwas BAe. Keipeva 7a O0dvia, ov MEVTOL 
ciofdbev 20 §5. eatpadeis 6 Ilerpos Brére 
rov pabyrryv 21 § 20. Brew (I have eyesight) 
9 §§ 15, 19, 20, 25, 39, 41. av wy me BXéry 
Tov marépa rowwvta 5§ 19. Brérwv (= with 
eyesight )( blind) 9 $§ 7, 39 (bis) in 2 Hp. 8 
Bdérere Eavtods iva pH K.T-X. 

and Qewpotow (tov “Incotvy mepurarotvta) 
6§ 19. Gewpd (dru zpopytys et ot 4 § 19) 
12§ 19. @ewpet rov AvKov epxopevov 10 § 12. 
5 Oewpdv eve Oewpel tov wémwarvra pe 12 § 45 
14 $17. éru puxpov Kai 6 Koopos pe ovdKére 
Oewpei, ipets dé Gewpetré pe 14 § 19, 16 $$ 10, 
16 (see dweoe) 17, 19. eav Oewpire tov viov 
tov avOpwrov avaBatvovta 6 § 62. iva Gewpa- 
ow tH dd€av THv epi jy déduxds por 17 § 24. 
Oewporvtes abrod Ta onpeia & eroler 2 § 23. 
of Oewporvres adtov TO TpOTEpov OTL TpocaiTyS 
av 9§8. was 6 Oewpav tov viov 6 § 40, 12 
$45. Gewpet ra 606via Keipeva Kal TO covddapLov 
... 08 pera Tov dOoviov Ketpevov 20 § 6 (see 
Bdére). Oewpet dv0 dyyedovs 20 § 12, Pewpet 
tov Inocowv ésrora 20§ 14 and 1 Hp. 3§17 
ds 8 dv Oewpy Tov adeAdov avTod xXpelav ExovTa. 

IMPERF. @edpovv ra oypeta a eroier 6 § 2 
(see iddvres). @BXerov cis dAANAOvs 13 § 22. 

FururE. épxecGe Kai dperbe | § 38 (see 
eidav). peilw tovtwv oly 1 § 50. derbe 
tov ovpavov avewyora | § 51 (see reféapar 
perhaps). 

[Piva Kat of pabytat cov Peaphoovely cov Ta 
épya & mrovets\7 § 3.| 

dum tHv ddgav tod Geod 11 § 40 puxpov Kai 
odkére Oewpetré pre, Kat Taw puukpov Kal operbE 
pe 16§ 16, 17, 19 (see Oewpetre). madrw Oe 
dWopat tpas 16 § 22. 

AoRIST. @cacdpeOa tiv dogav adrod | § 14, 
Oeagcdpevos abrovs axoovboivras 1 § 38 (see 
cloeyv 1 § 47), Oedoacbe tas ywpas 4 § 35, 
Geardpevos Stt TOAVS GXAOS EpxEeTaL TPOS avToV 
6 § 5, Ocardpevor 0 exotyoe 11 § 45; and 
1 Ep. 1§ 1 6 é€wpaxapey rots dpOadpois 
Hpov, 0 Ccarapeba. 

and @dvatov ov pi) Swpyry cis Tov aidva 8 
§ 51 (cf. ety Lk. 2 § 26 Hp. Hebr. 11§ 5). 

and indicative 7Oav ovv Kai eBay ov 
peve. | § 39 (see dWeobe), cidev Tov Nafava7d 
épxopevov 1 §§$ 47 (see Ocacdpevos 1 § 38), 
48, 50, 11 § 33 c8ov Gre mAowpiov ado 
ovuK Vv 6 §$ 22, 24. ecidere onpeia 
6 § 26, HyaAAudcaro iva iy tiv Hepav THV 
eu kal cldev 8 § 56. cidev dvOpwrov tupdov 
9S 1. dev trav dd€av adrod 12 § 41.  ovx 
eyo oe cldov év TO KyTw pet adtod; 18 § 26, 
19 § 6 (cf. i803) eiSov dn adtov tebvnKoTa 
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19 § 33, cidev Kai emictevcey 20 § & (see 
Gewpet). 

Subj. ép’ dv av dys tO mvetpa KataBaivov 
1 § 33 (see reOeapor 1 § 32 and édpaxa 1 
§ 34). éav pi onpeta Kai répata idynre 4 § 48, 
6 § 30, 8 § 56. 7AGav iva kai tov Adlapov 
idwow 12 § 9 [iva py wow Tots 6bOaApots 12 
§ 40 from the LXX]. éay py ido ev ais 
xXepo avtov tov tUrov Tov nAwv 20 § 25 (see 
ewpaKaper). 

Imperat. pxov kati ide 1 § 46, 11 § 34, 
dedre (dere dvOpwrov 4 § 29, 20 § 27 epeivnoov 
kat toe Ore 7§ 52. In 1 Ep. 3 §1 (ct. Gospel 
11 § 36) Were rorarhy ayarnv dédwxev july 6 
matnp and 5 § 16 éay tis ibn Tov adeAov avrod 
dpaptavovra; and as an exclamation ide 6 
dpvos Tod Geod | §§ 29, 36, 47. 3§ 26,5$14. 
7 § 26, 11 § 3, 36, 12 § 19, 16 § 29, 18§ 21, 
19 §§ 4, 14, 26 (bis). id0d 6 dvOpwros 19 § 5 
(see eidov) dod A€yw tpiv 4 § 35 (12 § 15 from 
the LXX) 16 § 32. 

Infinite. ob divarar idety thy BaciArciav rod 
Geov 3 § 3. GeAopev tov ‘Inoodv idetv 12 § 21, 
and 3 Hp. 14. 

Participle. rotrov idiv kataxeipevov 5 § 6, 
19 § 26, idovres & eroinoey onpeta 6 § 14 (see 
eOewpovv), idovres THY Mapiapw ott TaXews averrn 
11 § 31, iotoa airov 11 § 32, 20 § 20 (see 
Ewpdxapev) 21 § 21. ore éwpaxds pe Tenti- 
OTEUKAS ; LAKapLoL Ot py LOoVTES Kal TITTEVTAYTES 
20 § 29. 

Besides épBdabas with the dative occurs in 
1 §§ 36, 42. 

PERFECT. @eov ovdeis Edpakev rwHzore | § 18, 
5 § 37,6 § 46(bis) and 1 Hp. 4 § 20, 3 Hp. 11, 
dx’ dptuywaokere avrov Kal ewpdkare 14 $§ 7, 9, 
15§ 24 andl Hp.3§6. kdya éwpaxa (see 
rebéapar and idys) 1 § 34, 3 §§$ 11, 32, 19 § 35, 
and | Hp. 1 §§ 1, 2, 3. éwpadxere [je] Kat od 
muortevere 6 § 36, 20 § 29. & eya Edpaxa 
mapa TO mwatpt aA® 8 § 38. Kat “ABpadp 
édpaxas ; 8 § 57,9 § 37. éwpaxa tov Kvipov 
20 § 18 (see idovres and idw) 25, and | 
Ep. 4 § 20. Participle. Mdvra éwpaxores 
boa éroinoew 4 § 45. 0 éEwpaxds eve 14 § 9. 
and reOéapat 70 rvedpa KataBaivov ws rEepioTepay 
é& oipavod 1 § 32. Oedv oideis murote TeHEa- 
rar | Hp. 4 § 12. apeis teedpefa Kai pap- 
Tupotmey OTL 6 TaTIp améoTaAKev TOV VLOY 
TwTHpa TOD Koopov § 14. 

The significance of these facts prima facte 
is this: 6p@ im the present vs dead, and its 
place is taken by @ewpa or Brérw; the future 
is unchanged ; the aorist is still generally 
dBov, but sometimes @eacdpny ; the perfect 
éspaxa, sometimes reBéapar.! 

1 Since this article was in type, I have noticed 
in Jannaris Hist. Gk. Gram. p. 270 ‘In N(eo- 
hellenic) 5p@ is replaced by @wpa@ (i.¢. Sewpa) and 
Brérw.” 
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» Taking this as the correct paradigm, we 
may draw one or two inferences. In 6§ 2 
édpwv of & is by analogy not so likely to 
be St. John’s word as éGedpovv of ABDL. In 
7 $ 3 Oewpjcwor of the common text is more 
likely than @ewpycover, which presumably 
would be éyovra. In 19 § 26 ide is more 
Johannine than i8o0v of the common texts, 
and in 19 § 5 the common ide should perhaps 
be read. 

That the Johannine neglect of 6p is no 
isolated phenomenon may be seen by the fact 
that St. Luke uses it only thrice (Gospel 
16 § 23, 23 § 49, Acts 8 § 23); Hpustle to 
the Hebrews twice (2 § 8, 11 § 27); St 
James 2§ 24; 1 Peter 1§8; Apocalypse 
18§ 18. <A doubtful example is St. Mark 
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8 § 24. Once or twice it has survived also 
in the phrase for ‘beware.’ 

When we ask whether, as in Attic, ayafos 
had several senses indistinguishable by the 
word while dpictos, BéAtictos, Kpatiotos 
expressed the distinction, so the parallel 
forms in our verb are distinguishable, there 
is more room for difference of opinion. To 
be brief, I suppose BAérw always to imply 
the use of the eye, but to be conversational 
in tone, so that @ewp is often preferred, 
though less specific: eidov to be conversa- 
tional, but to be wide in meaning, édeagdpnyv 
perhaps to insist on the use of the eye: and 
the perfects presumably to be distinguished 
similarly. 

T. Nickiin. 





ARCHER-HIND'S GREEK VERSE AND PROSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. 
By R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 
Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+ 244. Price 6s. net. 


THERE are probably very few scholars who 
after reading these versions will not be dis- 
posed to envy Mr. Archer-Hind not only his 
profound and extensive knowledge of Greek, 
but also his literary versatility. Not a few 
of the poems he translates are derived from 
German, Italian, and Spanish sources, and 
in his prose versions he shows himself as 
conversant with archaic English as with the 
style of Herodotus, in which he reproduces 
several quaint extracts from the works of 
Sir John Mandeville. 

The prose versions cover a very wide field, 
ranging from simple narrative to philosophi- 
cal disquisitions and dialogues from Berke- 
ley, Shelley, Emerson, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Dr. George MacDonald, ete. As a further 
proof that the author’s command of Greek 
is capable of coping with any theme however 
rebellious, we have a trade circular in which 
the ‘Cambridge Scientific Company’ intim- 
ates its removal to more commodious premises 
and informs prospective customers that it is, 

‘as it always has been, anxious rather to strike 
out or adopt and improve new forms of instruments 
than to direct its energies to the reproduction in a 
dealer’s spirit of familiar and more or less stereo- 
typed models.’ 

n pev obv éraipela adel te kal viv mpdbvuds eore 
Kawvoupylas Tav unxavav avTn te ebeuploKew kAAwY 
Te mapadafovca ekaxpiBaoat uaddAov 7 Ta yyepiua Kad 


Sednuevucva cldn KaTacKevdQovoa Kamndik@s dia- 
TmroveiaOat. 


A still more brilliant tow: de force is the 
report of a meeting of Argentine bond- 


holders under the presidency of Lord 
Rothschild (Uvppacridys). This report 
bristles with commercial technicalities, 


through which Mr. Archer-Hind threads his 
way with consummate ease and eyen, one 
would suppose, with a positive enjoyment of 
their intricacy. Lord Rothschild assures 
his hearers that 


‘the scheme of debt settlement ratified by the 
meeting is very simple’ (& 8 ody rots tTéTe TuAAE- 
yeiot KeKUpwTat TEP) TAY XpEwy Tdatews ovdev Xademdy 
diacadijoa, ... mpokevntn yap, dv kv of Synudorn Hiv 
tpameCitar did Tay mpoBovAwy KaTadThowoW, ano- 
oreAes emt mevTe ev ern 7 Apyupaiwy mods Erraxic- 
xtra tTdAavTa Kat’ eviavtdy x.7.A.), ‘the Argentine 
Government will remit to an agent to be named by 
the Committee of the Bank of England the annual 
sum of £1,565,000 for five years.’ 


If anyone in fact wishes to realise the 
plasticity of ancient Greek and its adapt- 
ability to the most varied artificialities of 
modern terminology he cannot do better 
than study these versions. In only a single 
instance has the author coined a word 
(refwroypadypevat, p. 147), for even the ex- 
pression 660i ceotdypwpevar (‘railways’) is 
good ancient Greek and much more descrip- 
tive than the modern Greek term ovdypo- 
dpopo- 

One of the most striking features of these 
versions is the effective way in which the 
sequence and correlation of ideas in the 
English original are elucidated in its Greek 
form by syntactical arrangement and the 
deft use of particles; with the result that 
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the Greek is often really more perspicuous 
than the English. The following extract 
from Emerson (p. 148) may serve as an 
illustration. 


‘The world then exists to the soul to satisfy 
the desire of beauty. This element I call an 
ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given 
why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its 
largest and profoundest sense, is one expression 
for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth and 
goodness and beauty are but different faces of the 
one all. But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It 
is the herald of inward and eternal beauty and is 
not alone a solid and satisfactory good.’ 


These detached statements, the correlation 
of which must be subjectively supplied, are 
thus welded into a coherent whole : 


éx tovTwv upa EuvestnKws paiverat 6 ovpavds mpds 
ye Thy Exdorou Yuxhy ws kdAXdous émiBuulay amo- 
mAnpocwy: % dy a’Td KaQ’ abth TéAos opOdrar by 
Aéyommev. Tov 3 evena emBuuet 7 YuxXn, odTe Biddvar 
Adyov otte 5exXeoOat Svvardv. KaAAOS ye MEVTOL, bray 
Kupi@tara tis bmoAaBn, Eoriv bmn Td may onualver 


Oeds Te yap Td TdryKowwdy ott KaAAOS, TO T GANBES , 


Kal rayabdy Kal Td Kaddy el5n wey TAN eorl ula & 
ovata Tod évds Te Kal mavTds. Td why yevynTdy KaAdOS 
odrw Kal’ aiTd TEAOS TEMuUKEV, GAAG TIS VONTIS TE Kal 
aidlov KadAovas &omep mpopnrever, ws avTd ovdev 
BéBaov ovd’ ativrapkes Exov. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to criticise 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s selection of prose passages, 
but I confess that some of them, as for ex- 
ample a piece of elaborate mysticism by 
Edgar Allan Poe (pp. 215 sq.), seem to me 
hardly worthy of the translator’s picturesque 
Greek style. Much the same might, I think, 
be said of an extract from Dr. George Mac- 
Donald’s Phantastes (p. 224). Strongly 
contrasted with these presumably allegorical 
descriptions are the really exquisite transla- 
tions of passages from the finest of all 
allegories, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
these we have an elegance and clarity of dic- 
tion worthy of Lucian. It might indeed be 
said that the study of such a contrast would 
very effectively suggest a theory of the Alle- 
gory as a form of literature, im which the pro- 
fuse multiplication of designedly significant 
details is apt to obscure the ethical purpose. 

Mr. Archer-Hind’s originality and mastery 
of the Greek idiom are no less conspicuous 
in his verse translations. In using a poet- 
ical language like Greek there is always a 
tendency to introduce those clichés and 
‘tags’ which poetic diction and convention 
have framed, and so to produce a cento 
rather than a fabric woven at the loom. 
But our author has no need to pillage the 
Greek Anthology or to cull phrases from 
Theocritus or Euripides; and, if we except 
one or two phrases, such as the Pindaric 
echo és aifépa devdpov aiooea (p. 115), we 
have hardly a trace of conscious imitation. 
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A great variety of metres is employed, 
and in general the choice is singularly ap- 
propriate. Thus, in the version of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Come with bows bent and with 
emptying of quivers’ (p. 40) the impetuous 
dactyls suitably suggest the rhythmic sweep 
of the original. For example : 


‘Bind on thy sandals, oh thou most fleet 
Over the splendour and speed of thy feet.’ 


el’ tye, eadAumTediA’ Srodhuata 

Shoac’, & TaxXuTaTl KekacuEeva, 

&puev’ aceAAdTOdOS Bacews auapvyais. 

Similarly, the musing melancholy of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘And you, ye stars’ 
(p. 82) finds fitting expression in the ana- 
paestic rhythm. 

‘You too moved joyfully 
Among august companions, 
In an older world peopled by gods, 


In a mightier order, 
The radiant rejoicing intelligent sons of heaven.’ 


hy ye Kal buiv Blos evynbhs 

tvyOiacwra@v meta TEuvoTaTaY 

apxaompemets iaraat Xopovs- 

#0 eOduiCoy Beol, kal apelw 

kécpov ékoomeir’ aicy YAumov 

Tappacs aicy 

ppdvimoy yévos ovpaviaywy. 

The Sapphic and Aleaic stanzas are 
represented by the versions on pp. 57, 107, 
112. Apart from their intrinsic beauty as 
translations they are studies in the gramma- 
tical forms of the Lesbian dialect and as 
such are practically more instructive than 
the information laboriously gleaned from 
the grammar and the lexicon. Mr. Archer- 
Hind does not hesitate to use such forms as 
dopevtes, atyavra, etc., to which epigraphy 
at least lends authority. Whether he is 
equally justified in adopting the traditional 
Lesbian accentuation and in writing dpavos, 
@vpidas, etc. isa question which in the dearth 
of conclusive evidence every scholar must 
answer for himself. 

Many of the poetic extracts are self- 
explanatory ; sometimes however the psycho- 
logical moment can only be discovered by a 
reference to the context, and one would be 
glad of a descriptive heading if this were not 
too puerile an expedient. The comity of an 
author need not extend so far as to impute 
to his readers a degree of literary knowledge 
and accomplishment equal to his own; and 
busy students may perhaps be excused for 
not knowing the Erechtheus of Mr. Swin- 
burne as well as the Hecuba of Euripides. 
Fortunately the Greek versions generally 
orient the reader. Thus, in the extract 
from the modern play the line ‘Turn from 
us (i.e. the Athenians) the strengths of the 
sea’ is explained by zovrov 6 amdotpepov 
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ody avrizvovw vBpw ; and the vagueness of 
reference in the line ‘ For the cloud is blown 
back by thy breath’ is removed by the 
rendering oxeddvvuTar yap of avon dhs 
axAus. 

This epexegetic skill is perhaps most 
strikingly exemplified in the version of the 
enomic utterance which concludes Goethe’s 
Faust. 

Alles Vergiingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzuliangliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist’s gethan ; 

Das Ewig-weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 


In the last two lines the essentially 
feminine attributes of the ‘ Mater Gloriosa,’ 
as raised to the transcendental sphere, are 
embodied in the word Hwig-weibliche, so 
often ludicrously and even profanely mis- 
applied; and the entire purport of the 
passage is interpreted by this truly Eun 
pidean inspiration : 


cikay GAAws may Td POivdBor- 
7H Oe TeAciTaL TaTEAES 57, 
70 Abyw T Xpartoy KpalveTar Epyo, 
To de OnAvyeves 
oéBas aldidy tw’ epeAner, 


The general quality of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
versions may to some extent be inferred 
from the quotations thus incidentally intro- 
duced: but those who still believe in the 
noble function of ancient Greek as a means 
ot culture will, I hope, be induced to study 
the book for themselves. If in so doing 
they wish to see the author at his best, they 
may turn to his version of a Provengal song 
‘Magali, queen of my soul’ (p. 8). They 
will thus find that the Sicilian Muse is not 
yet dead, and will, I venture to think, 
recognize in this version an almost ideally 
perfect reproduction of the quaintly graceful 
imagery of the original. 

The Greek text is in general remarkably 
correct, but a few typographical errors may 
be pointed out. On p.13 perryious axtiverow 
should rather be peaAryias; p. 15 dAaé 
mateovoa Should be zaréovoa ; in the same 
version dmakais should be dzadais; p. 31 
éav should be éav; p. 36 we have zedeai 
instead of wéAcvar; on p. 39 eddpovy has lost 
its accent; on the same page ayOos is 
probably a misprint for éyfos (corresponding 
to the Italian ira); p. 177 6BorAos should 
be 6Borots; on p. 187 there should be, 
I imagine, a full stop instead of a comma 
after mpoéofa.; p. 201 we have % yap 
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GAjOaa, dei pev KaTa TaiTa pever, del SE Kawa 
Te kal Oavpacta petevdvopevnv edn for perev- 
dveraz. A metrical error occurs on p. 21 
ypamrovs Ktovas praxapwv €dpas, Which is 
doubtless an accidental misplacement of 
ypamtovs Klovas edpas pakdpwv (like woAA@ 
pevpate Tpooviccopevous). 

IT am not sure that I agree with the 
author’s interpretation of the passage from 
Mr. Swinburne on p. 57. 


‘They filled his body with light, 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul within.’ 


The version gives oyov te dpovtidwy 
kadvatpav. But does not the poet mean 
that eyesight and speech are designed for 
the removal of the veils which envelop the 
soul? If so, by a slight change of metaphor 
we might say Adyov te hpovridwy Katortpov. 

As regards the phraseology one or two 
critical remarks may be submitted for the 
author’s consideration. 

On p. 39 we have the adjective tayurern, 
which appears to be a scholiastic word and 
Govptay might be better. On p. 19 and 
elsewhere aiavos occurs as a collateral form of 
aiavys: is this quite safe? On p. 15 we 
have «Aadds as a genitive on the analogy of 
cAadé. I doubt if this form occurs, and in 
any case xAddov would equally well suit the 
metre. On p. 29 we have zpiv pev éeuas 
otevaxov cot oitvas, HAtodwpa, where orevaxov 
is an imperfect of very doubtful occurrence 
(crevaxicxov being apparently the usual form). 
We might slightly modify thus: zpiv pev 
épas ddvvas cot exwxvov, HAroddpa. On p. 187 
ed.airaro occurs : would not diyzar7o be better ? 
On p. 225 ikpiov is used for ‘plank’; is it 
quite certain that the singular of txpia is 
used in good Greek, and why not cavis ? 

In his use of the Greek idiom Mr. Archer- 
Hind can hold his ground against all 
comers ; but one or two turns of expression 
suggest doubt. On p. 15 the pleasantness 
of an autumn evening is thus indicated : 
av TO OeveAwwov Oépeos yavos—ddv Kal "Ads. 
Apparently yavos here means ‘ brightness’ ; 
but the word seems always in a physical 
sense to mean a surface lustre, like that of 
metals or liquids. If Shelley refers to the 
mellow light of an autumn evening we might 
say: adv Oepevs pev deyyos axpéomepoy adv 
dé 7’ ’Ads. On p. 129 we have a translation 
of Heine’s poem ‘ Mit deinen blauen Augen,’ 
which ends with the couplet 


Ein Meer von blauen Gedanken 
Ergiesst sich itiber mein Herz. 
doce Me TH YAauKe TavTH ppeot BactdlovTa 
evvoi@y Td Kéap yAauKdy exer TeAaYos. 
N 
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The connotation however of yAavxés is not 
the same as that of the German blaw and our 
blue. Blue eyes were to a Greek something 
abnormal, and suggested, when applied to 
persons or animals, combative ferocity rather 
than sweetness, the brightness eclipsing, so 
to speak, the colour (cf. yAavkGmis, yAavKowr, 
etc.). But the Greeks had no objection to a 
‘dark blue’ or ‘blue black,’ xvaveos (ef. 
kvavamis, etc.). If therefore it is per- 
missible in such a connexion to apply any 
precise designation of colour we might make 
this slight alteration : 


doce pe Kuavew mavTH ppeot Bactalovra 
evvol@v KaTéXEL KUaVEOY TEAGYOS. 


Again on p. 45 the last four lines of 
Shelley’s poem ‘ Music, when soft voices die’ 
run thus: 

Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.’ 


hs avOedvta Teas pbda ppovttdos, edt hy amolxn 


sets eis Ne < D 
autos “Epws abt@ Kotrov vrooropecet. 


When one remembers how Aristophanes 
ridicules the expression rots xpovov one 1s a 
little doubtful whether jdda dpovridos would 
have been regarded as a permissible metaphor. 
Cases like this raise the wider question 
with what limitations and modifications a 
metaphor may be transferred from one lan- 
guage to another. This is not the place 
for the discussion of comparative tropology, 
but a word or two may suffice. In Greek 
the metaphorical nexus of two substantives 
assumes several forms : for example, concrete 
plus concrete, as Gévap Bwuov, varov ys, 
xeihn orapod, etc. ; abstract plus concrete, 
as ordows avéenwv ‘the riot of the winds’; 
concrete plus abstract, as 7éAayos movrov, 
KAV8wv KaKOV, Xepoiv dvayKas, Tupads “Epwros, 
ete. But as regards the last category it 
will be observed that a logical similarity of 
operation is implied : there exists an intrinsic 
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not a fortuitous association of ideas. In the 
expression zovs xpovov the association of ideas 
is more arbitrary and accidental. But I 
have neither the wish nor the right to 
dogmatise on such a subject. 

Another small point. On p. 100 we have 
a Spanish poem by Valera on Sleep, which 
is compared to a sea. The two lines 


‘dando al cuerpo y al alma 
dulce frescura ’ 


are rendered 


Wuxay te kpadiay 7’ éuay 
O€Aywv yAuKEpaiot Tapnyopiats, 


where cuerpo is ignored. 
substitute : 


Perhaps we might 


vwOpdy cana keap T eudy 
Téyywy wadrakaior mapynyopiats. 


Although I fear I have outrun the limits 

of space assigned, I cannot resist the tempt- 
‘ation to give Mr. Archer-Hind’s version 
(matre pulehra fila pulechrior) of Henry 
Constable’s dainty lyric ‘Venus fair did 
ride.’ 

Venus fair did ride, 

Silver doves they drew her 

By the pleasant lawns, 

Ere the sun did rise. 

Vesta’s beauty rich 

Opened wide to view her : 

Philomel records 

Pleasing harmonies. 

Every bird of spring 

Cheerfully did sing: 

Paphos’ goddess they salute. 

*Apyupdme(av “Appoditay 

apyupomreépuryes TEAELAL 

map Aciu@vas emnpatous 

Gyov ’AcAlou udAts pavevtos. 

Ta wev ev0adre’ Spay 

exkdaAvuwe eas xapir, 

poAtaicw 8’ eAcAlCer’ aidhp 

adlotacw anidver, 

ciapivol 3 Opvibes du’ evaromovarw 

Tav Maplay mpds &kvaccay. 


G. Dunn. 


A THESAURUS OF EPIGRAPHICAL LATIN. 


Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. 
A Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions. 
By Gzorce N. Otcorr, Ph. D. (Colombia 
University, New York.) Volume I, fasci- 
cules 1-4. a-—apip. Pp. 1-96. Rome: 
Loescher & Co. 1904, 1905. 2 fr. 50. 


each fascicule. 


TuereE are here the first instalments of a 
work to which every public library that 
regards the needs of students of Latinity and 
every scholar who can afford it should 
subscribe. The Latin of inscriptions has 
claims on our attention to which no other 
Latin can pretend. Of this at least we may 
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be sure, that it is genuinely antique. The 
line of copyists and correctors which casts 
shadows so deep and so elusive over so much 
of our Latin literature is at any rate absent 
here, and between the ancient who wrote and 
the modern who reads there is nothing inter- 
posed beyond a stonecutter’s honest and 
contemporary mistakes. On the value of 
inscriptional evidence to the student of the 
language we need not dwell: the reader 
has but to turn to the second page of this 
number of the Classical Review for an illus- 
tration. And it is a very great convenience 
to have this separated from other evidence 
of doubtful or derivative importance. 

Professor Olcott’s dictionary is printed in 
double columns of fifty-three lines each. It 
is well and clearly printed and its arrange- 
ment is sensible and methodical. One may 
perhaps regret that the lines were not 
numbered between the columns—a convenient 
device adopted in the Latin Thesaurus. To 
give an idea of the book we reproduce two 
articles as closely as different typographical 
conditions will allow. 


ABVNDANTIA. “Abundance”, “plenty”. 
Edict. Dioclet., Introd. I 23: vr qv DETRI- 
MENTYM SVI EXISTIMENT CAELI IPSIVS TEMPE- 
RAMENTIS ABVNDANTIAM REBVS PROVENIRE ; 
III 352 — 7000 (Orcistus, 4%): Agva- 
RV[M I]BI ABVNDANT[IA TJANTA X 1492 
(Neapolis) : LIBERALITATIS ABVNDANTIA(M) 
VNIVERSIS EXIBVIT (s2c): V 6202 (Medio- 
lanum, T): QVAE IDEM VIXIT ABYNDANTIA 
SAECLO TER DENOS AEVO. 


ADANA [Ta “Adava]. A town of Ci- 
licia on the river Sarus, east of Tarsus. 
Now Adana. As birthplace of a soldier, 
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VIII 3159 (Lambaesis): M. Ivurvs Cor. 
Procvi(vs) ADAN(A). 


Of the work the prospectus says that 
‘while based primarily on the Corpus In- 
seriptionum Latiarum it is an attempt 
to gather and systematize the whole vocabu- 
lary of the Latin inscriptions thus far pub- 
lished. The scope includes geographical and 
mythological names, but not those of living 
or historical personages ; with the exception 
of old biblical proper names, as AARON, 
ABRAHAM, which, without regard to biblical 
interpretation, very properly take their 
place, with names of classical and oriental 
mythology.’ The C.L.L. now includes about 
165,000 inseriptions, in addition to which the 
editor has been able to read and include ‘the 
great majority of published Christian in- 
scriptions.’ 

In point of completeness it will stand a 
comparison with the Thesaurus. To give 
some instances, it has absidata, ‘alcove,’ 
‘niche,’ omitted in the Thesawrus, eight 
examples of abstinentissimus, a common 
laudatory epithet, against four, some new 
quotations for acetabulum and adclinis and 
a much fuller treatment of accensus. I 
have only noticed one case where the The- 
saurus appears to have the advantage : the 
list of instances of ac in unusual combina- 
tions, for example with a vowel immediately 
following the c. 

The spirit and magnanimity both of 
editor and publisher which such an under- 
taking implies deserve and should command 
the most liberal encouragement. 


J. P. PostGate. 





LEHMANN’S THE THREE BARCIDAE’S INVASIONS OF ITALY. 


Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien; 
dret quellenkritisch - kriegsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. Von Konrap LeHMann. 
Pp. x+310. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. 
M. 10. 

Tuts study of the attacks of Hannibal, Has- 

drubal, and Mago on Italy is an exhaustive 

analysis, not only of the eternal question 
of the routes taken by the Punic generals, 
but of the strategic motives which animated 
their conduct and that of their Roman 
enemies. The three campaigns are con- 
sidered in their natural chronological se- 
quence; but the study of each is divided 


into two parts. The first part deals with the 
minutiae of the campaigns—with the details 
furnished by the ancient authorities, with 
topographical data, and with the manifold 
interpretations of details and data presented 
by the modern theorists whose names are to 
be found in the ample bibliography prefixed 
to this work. After this course of painful 
analysis and detailed reconstruction, we are 
rewarded in the second part by a flowing 
narrative of the events of each campaign 
—a narrative based on the results secured 
by the preceding investigation. No one who 
reads this book is likely to doubt the author’s 
nN 2 
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capacity for dealing with the subject. To 
an exhaustive study of the modern views he 
adds a fine sense of scholarship and of the 
literary background that may lie behind the 
extant accounts of the ancient historians. 
He approaches these historians in a sympa- 
thetic spirit, and, while generally agreeing 
with Polybius, seeks and gives honourable 
reasons for the errors of Livy. But, although 
the renewal of an old controversy does not 
necessarily need a new method as its justifi- 
cation, the question may not unnaturally be 
asked whether the author has any special 
criterion for testing the validity of the rival 
traditions. In his treatment of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps, where the discrepancies 
in the traditions are most acute, he advances 
the view that a purely topographical treat- 
ment of the question is not likely to be suc- 
cessful, and that a truer method depends 
upon a critical examination of the sources. 
In this way there is some hope of ‘solving 
the contradictions between the different tra‘ 
ditions.’ The author does not of course 
profess to eliminate the topographical ele- 
ment; but there is in this profession an 
implication that it shall be subsidiary to the 
critical investigation. His effort apparently 
is to raise the discussion above the plane to 
which it has so often been reduced. Hanni- 
bal’s passage of the Alps is one of those 
historical problems that seem never likely to 
lose their primitive vitality ; for its solution 
seems to lie at the feet of any Alpine resi- 
dent or tourist. It is not the exclusive 
property of the scholar or the professed 
historian. It is never likely to lose this 
character, nor is there any reason why it 
should ; for here as elsewhere in science the 
amateur may intervene to good purpose to 
enlarge the narrow range of yision of the 
specialist. It is doubtful whether any at- 
tempt to give the question primarily a literary 
significance can ever be successful. In the 
treatment before us it is difficult to see that 
the topographical data are not of first-rate 
importance and the study of the sources of 
subsidiary value—a study which is rather an 
explanation of divergencies in the traditions 
than a guide to the truth. The author’s 
views that Hannibal may have crossed the 
Rhone near St. Etienne-des-sorts, that the 
imsula may be the territory round Valence, 
that the beginning of the Alpine crossing 
was on the south bank of the Isére near 
Bec de ’Kchaillon, and that the descent was 
made by the valley of the Isére and the Dora 
Baltea, are all inevitably based on the al- 
leged suitability of these sites to the account 
preserved in the Greek tradition. To the 
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identification of the details of the journey 
are added more general considerations which 
are also topographical. Such are the suit- 
ableness of the valley of the Isére and the 
Dora Baltea, from the point of view of fer- 
tility, for supplying an army, and the un- 
suitableness in this respect of the passes by 
the Mont Cenis and Mont Genévre, together 
with the facts that of all the passes the 
Little St. Bernard is the easiest and that it 
formed in antiquity the usual road between 
the Isére and the Dora Baltea. To these 
arguments is added a strategic consideration 
which is intended to meet the objection of 
those who hold that Hannibal, had he taken 
this route, would never have turned back 
upon Turin. It is urged in defence of this 
movement that it was of importance for him 
to subdue the hostile race of Taurini in his 
rear. Where the Polybian account is occa- 
sionally rejected, this rejection is also based 
on grounds of topography or general proba- 
bility. The prospect of the plains of Italy, 
the numbers of the army with which Han- 
nibal began his march, are disallowed respect- 
ively on the grounds of non-correspondence 
with fact or likelihood. 

In all these conclusions there is, and can 
be, no real appeal to the validity of sources. 
The appeal only begins when we reject 
Livy’s account and try to explain its peculi- 
arities. And in this respect the work has a 
very distinct value. The author’s view of 
Livy as an employer of sources is both gen- 
erous and just. If we understand him 
correctly, we may paraphrase his view by 
saying that Livy’s mistakes are due to his 
conscientiousness. Livy’s position in relation 
to his sources is, in fact, very much like that 
of the modern historian. He is no more 
inclined to pin his faith to one source than 
we should be, and one of the elements of 
value in his work is that it is so late. It is 
not a mere reproduction, but a reasoned 
combination of materials which he had care- 
fully studied. Sometimes his reasoning may 
be faulty, and the author thinks that it was 
so in this particular case. He regards 
Livy’s view that Hannibal emerged by the 
land of the Taurini as an inference from 
the fact that these were the people with 
which he first came into conflict. This idea, 
combined with a tendency to supplement 
Polybius from other sources, has directed 
the course of his description. The introduc- 
tion of the Druentia into the narrative is 
shown to be a not unnatural result of his 
preconception. To hold, however, as the 
author does, that the Druentia, as he 
describes it, is really the Rhone-delta of 
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some earlier writer, is one of those efforts of 
explanation that are almost as difficult as 
the puzzles which they seek to solve. It is 
barely credible that Livy was responsible 
for this error; for it could scarcely have 
been the consequence of the most careless 
skimming of his sources. The author hints 
that the confusion may have already existed 
in Coelius or his authority. However far back 
we take it, its existence is more likely to be 
due to a copyist than to a historian; and a 
conjectural appeal to the unlikely mistake 
of a copyist suggests possibilities of historical 
reconstruction which are too infinite to be 
regarded with equanimity. But the strength 
of a remedy is proportionate to the gravity 
of the disease, and we are far from denying 
the occasional likelihood of a generally 
unlikely hypothesis. It is to be noticed, 
however, that what the hypothesis mainly 
explains is the alleged unsuitableness to the 
Druentia of Livy’s description, and not the 
introduction of this river as an obstacle in 
Hannibal’s route. For this introduction we 
are referred to Livy’s inference from his 
opinion that Hannibal entered Italy by 
way of the country of the Taurini. Yet it 
is true that Livy's inference might have 
been strengthened if some one had described 
why the Lower Rhone was impassable and 
some one else had transferred the details of 
this description to the Druentia. 

Although this view does not represent 
Livy’s capacity as a compiler in a very 
favourable light, it at least absolves him 
from the charge of picturesque invention, 
and even from that of an unthinking 
adherence to the inventions of others. There 
may be cases in which a curious fact, that 
has struck the imagination, has been given 
too wide an application. The old objections 
relative to the prospect of the plains of Italy, 
to the snow that lay all the year round 
(details which Polybius shares with Livy), 
and to the use of vinegar for dissolving 
rock, have been removed, but only in part. 
It is difficult to attribute a view of Italy 
to any point which could have been passed 
with large numbers of men ; the persistence 
of snow can apparently only be illustrated 
for a comparatively small space near La 
Thuille ; and the use of vinegar for dissolving 
rock (a practice amply attested by two 
excellent authorities, one of the ancient, the 
other of the modern world) presents a 
difficulty only from the extensiveness of its 
employment in this particular case. In 
other parts of the story of the Punic cam- 
paigns the trustworthiness, or at least the 
carefulness, of Livy’s treatment is maintained 
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against hostile criticism. In the account 
of the battle of the Metaurus the conclusion 
is drawn that Livy made a conscientious use 
of all his authorities instead of pinning his 
faith to one, and that for the events in 
Southern Italy which led up to this battle 
he depends ultimately on a contemporary 
source which was to be found in Nero’s 
environment. 

The invasions of Hasdrubal and of Mago 
are treated as conscientiously as that of 
Hannibal. The problem here is different: 
it is chiefly that of lack of evidence and of 
inferences from extremely slight data. The 
author adopts the tentative conclusion that 
Hasdrubal crossed the Mont Genévre and 
takes the view that the conflict of Mago 
with the Romans in the land of the Insubres 
in 203 B.c. does not rest on invention but 
bears the clear impress of the record of a 
real and important event. In these closing 
scenes of the Punic attack the topographical 
interest has always been slighter ; but where 
it exists, it is bound up with a more im- 
portant question than that of the route 
which an invader chooses to take while 
crossing the Alps into Italy; for it is con- 
cerned with the strategic issues which con- 
fronted a Punic commander when he found 
himself planted on Gallic soil. The topo- 
graphical interest in Hannibal’s crossing of 
the Alps, although perfectly natural, has 
reached dimensions which must be pro- 
nounced excessive. The determination of 
the facts connected with it has become im- 
portant chieflyin consequence of the professed 
indication of details furnished by our ancient 
authorities. A value of a different kind at- 
taches to the discussion of the strategical 
plans followed by Punic and Roman generals; 
and this is the subject on which the judge- 
ments pronounced in the work before us are 
particularly illuminating. A reason always 
plausible and often convincing is given for 
almost every scene in the great drama; and 
events that at first sight seem accidents are 
shown to be parts of a design. It is shown 
how carefully Hannibal’s movements from 
Spain to Italy were timed. He intended his 
departure to be as late as possible, so that 
the Roman government might not have 
knowledge of the movement, and his arrival 
in Italy also to be late, so that winter should 
have hindered the mobilising of the enemy’s 
forces in the North. Yet the whole move- 
ment was to be carried through at that 
period of the year when little hindrance 
was to be looked for from the weather. The 
very probable view is taken that the com- 
plete supplies, with which the Punic army 
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was refurnished at Valence, had been pre- 
viously sent from New Carthage and ac- 
cumulated in that quarter. The fact, if 
accepted, illustrates the defectiveness of the 
Roman intelligence department in these 
regions and shows how little Massilia was in 
touch with the tribes of the central Rhone. 
Tt is an ignorance which does much to ex- 
plain the bewilderment of Scipio. Amongst 
the hypotheses offered for the fact that he 
did not attempt a forced march from his 
base at Massilia is the suggestion that he 
may possibly still have held the view that 
Hannibal would take the coast-route. The 
judgement on Hasdrubal’s capacity rests on a 
rejection, not of the facts, but of some of 
the inferences, of our authorities. His delay 
in the region of the Po was due, not to the 
fact that he wasted time before Placentia, 
but to the desire of securing provisions and 
Gallic recruits. His supposed retreat through 
fear of the combined Roman armies was a 
flank movement undertaken for the purpose 
of winning the Via Flaminia and joining 
Hannibal. The exaltation of the strategy 
of the Punic commanders does not lead to a 
depreciation of the skill of the generals of 
Rome. The sceptical view which would 
destroy the central fact of Nero’s famous 
march—the interception of the messengers 
at Tarentum—is rejected, although there is 
an admission of the possibility of the two 
consuls having been long in communication 
and having anticipated the desirability in 
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certain contingencies of the support of the 
Northern army by a portion of that of the 
South. It is pointed out that, if Nero 
seems to have been neglected in spite of his 
great success, it was not because he was 
regarded as incompetent, or because the story 
of his initiative is untrue, but because, as 
Livy says, he was regarded as too bold and 
fiery a general for a government which 
intended to finish the war by a process of 
wearing down. 

We may sum up the impression left by 
this book by saying that in its topographical 
aspects it presents an excellent guide through 
the literature of the subject, and an attract- 
ive case for the conclusions arrived at ; and 
that even the advocates of other views, who 
may refuse to be convinced by the argu- - 
ments advanced on these particular points, 
are likely to admit the excellence of the 
examination which is devoted to the policy 
and strategy of the protagonists in the great 
struggle. The maps which illustrate the 
text,are on an adequate scale and clear in 
respect of details. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


[It is with deep regret that we record the 
sudden death of Dr. Greenidge while this 
review was passing through the press and 
before the proofs could be read by its 
writer.—Ep. C.R.] 


DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS.—A REPLY. 


I wave to thank Mr. A. C. Clark for a 
long notice of my edition of the Tusculan 
Disputations i. i. in the Class. Rev. for 
March, containing many friendly observa- 
tions and some well-meant advice. I am 
sorry at the same time to note several 
inaccuracies of statement with regard to the 
contents of the book and one very serious, 
though of course unintentional, misstate- 
ment of fact. I must therefore claim from 
your courtesy the space required for a very 
brief reference to the points in question. 

On p. 1202 it is incorrectly stated that 
my stemma codicum is not contained on one 
page and that the reader has to turn over in 
order to find the second half. The stemma 
consists of group a, group B, and some MSS. 
that partake of both groups. These are all 


on p. xxvii in one table; what the next 
page contains is group # in further detail. 
In the middle of p. 1211 referring to the 
MS. reading in i. § 98 iudicio imiquorum 
uentos Mr. Clark writes ‘ The editor remarks 
that -rwm must have arisen out of some abbre- 
viation for circwm. He does not draw atten- 
preter rcum 
tion to the reading of K aquorwm uentos 
(sup. lin. m. 1), which shows us what this 
abbreviation was.’ Now in the first place I 
make my remark in a note under this 
reading of K, on the same page with it, 
and I have confidence that the intelligence 
of the reader will enable him to connect the 
remark with the reading, and secondly I 
distinctly write in the Introd. p. xxxvii, in 
stating noteworthy points about K, ‘The 
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abbreviation tcwm for ciurcwm written over 
uentos in i. § 98 is significant.’ Surely the 
reader wants no more. What further 
stimulus would Mr. Clark apply to him ? 
Lower down in the same column your 
reviewer states that my notes do not suf- 
ficiently recognize the significance of the 
fact that V2 very frequently supplies MS. 
evidence for the corrections of scholars. 
By way of proof he gives a list of six 
passages, in every one of which I cite the 
reading of V2 and name the scholar who first 
put forward the same reading by conjecture. 
My critic next takes up a passage where I 
have failed to state the name of the origin- 
ator of an emendation which I accept, viz. 
the insertion of zlle in i. § 51 ‘ut ait dle 
in synephebis,’ and he goes on to observe 
‘Tt is necessary to refer to Orelli where we 
find that it was supplied by Wolf. Mr. 
Clark does not say by which Wolf, and he 
is very unfortunate in his attempt to supply 
my omission, for the emendation in question 
was made by Gebhard, two hundred years 
before the time of F. A. Wolf, who is the 
Wolf to whom Orelli refers. See Moser ad 
locum. It is to me almost incomprehensible 
that a Ciceronian scholar of Mr. Clark’s 
deserved repute should not have long ago 
discovered how little Orelliis to be depended 
upon for information of this kind. I have 
found a considerable number of emendations 
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in the Tusculan Disputations credited by 
editors to the wrong man: Davies especially 
has been a loser in this way. I have restored 
a good many to their rightful owners. 

Mr. Clark winds up his remarks on this 
point with a misstatement to which I regret 
to have to enter a very strong objection. 
He says ‘In such cases he (Mr. Dougan) 
generally contents himself with saying non 
inuent where a very little research would 
have discovered the author of the reading.’ 
There is absolutely no foundation for this 
assertion. From one end of the book to the 
other not an instance will be found where I 
use the words non iueni with reference to 
the author of a conjectural reading, or in a 
case where ‘a very little research’ would have 
enabled me to make a definite statement. 
The only cases in which I use these words 
are those in which I have made the most 
diligent search for a manuscript reading 
and have failed to find it. 

Tf Mr. Clark has only noticed two original 
contributions of mine to the text, this is 
not due to the fact that the book contained 
no more. Amongst others there is one on 
i. 44, 105 which I published in Phzlologus 
of March 1905. Others will be found by 
those who read the notes through. 

T. W. Dovueay. 

Bexeast, March 24, 1906. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOLONETA. 


T HAVE read with interest Mr. Henry’s new 
remarks on the Doloneia, but a reply to them 
could only touch the fringes of the curious 
topic. Since writing my remarks in The 
Classical Review I have returned to the 
study of the Homeric poems, and hope to 
publish the results, including an essay 


the 
the 
the 
the 


on the Doloneia, and a new view of 
archaeology of the poems, in which 
theory of Reichel is opposed on 
grounds of a comparative study of 
evolution of arms and defensive armour. 


A. Lana. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ON THE TEMPLES OF CASTOR AND 
OF CONCORD. 


I wisx to add a few words, by way of am- 
plification and modification, to my article on 
‘The Temples of Castor and of Concord in 
the Roman Forum’ which appeared in the 
Classical Review for February, 1906, pp. 
Ufieik 

In that article, I omitted to discuss a point 
of some interest in connexion with the 
ground-plans of the first, second, and third 
temples of Castor—namely, the question as to 
anta-walls and side columns in the pronaos. 
It seems advisable to take up the matter 
briefly now, although in the absence of ac- 
curate measurements I cannot speak with the 
precision which I should wish.—Fig. I. of my 
article shows that in Castor I. portions of the 
foundations of two rows of columns are pre- 
served; the distance between them is roughly 
equal to that between the inner row and the 
front wall of the cella, and is somewhat less 
than one-third of the width of the temple. 
Accordingly Castor I. had two rows of four 
columns each in the pronaos ; if it had any 
anta-walls at all, they must have been ex- 
tremely shallow.—Fig. IT. shows that in 
Castor IT. the inner row of columns was dis- 
carded. As there were probably still four 
columns in front of the pronaos,! and the 
depth of the pronaos is considerably greater 
than the distance between two centres, we 
must assume distinct anta-walls for this 
period.—Fig. III. shows that we know the 
distance on centres for the front columns of 
Castor IIT., and that the depth of the pro- 
naos was more than twice this distance ; 
therefore we must assume either very deep 
anta-walls, or a second pair of columns on 
the sides of the pronaos, with shallow 
anta-walls. 

The view expressed in my article as to the 
ground-plan of Concord I. was a mistaken 
one. As the point Im (in Fig. V.) is obvi- 
ously the corner of the pronaos, or of its 
approaches, and the wall of the cella at the 
point Ja extends much further to the S., so 
on the N. also the cella must have projected 
further than the pronaos; the concrete at 
Ic cannot be the outside wall of the cella, 
but is probably the wall of a corridor resem. 
bling that between Za and I 6; and the 

' Tf the architecture was still of wood, there 


was presumably no reason for adopting a narrower 
intercolumniation. 


ground-plan of Concord I. cannot have been 
very dissimilar to that of the later temples. 
ALBERT W. Van Buren. 
AMERICAN ScHoon or CLAssicaL 


Srupies 1x Rome. 
March 1906. 


MACDONALD’S COIN-TYPES. 


Coin Types: their Origin and Development. 
By Grorce Macponatp, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons, 1905. 
8vo. Pp. x +275. Ten plates and twenty 
cuts. 10s. net. 


.Tu1s book embodies six lectures, given on the 


Rhind Foundation at Edinburgh. The treat- 
ment is thus more diffuse than it would have 
been in a work written wholly for publication. 
This however is, in these days of hasty read- 
ing, rather an advantage than a defect, concise 
writing requiring more attention than most 
readers are inclined to give. Dr. Macdonald 
has evidently tried to interest as well as to 
instruct, and has well adapted himself to an 
educated audience. He is known to numis- 
matists as a careful and accurate writer who 
makes few mistakes. He has done well to 
try to take some of the more interesting of 
numismatic questions beyond the small circle 
of specialists into the field of archaeologists 
and indeed of all lovers of history in a broad 
acceptation of the word. 

Dr. Macdonald deals with the coin-types 
of all ages, but especially with those of Greece 
and Rome. He does not consider coins in 
all their aspects. For the artistic side of 
ancient coins he is content to refer to Mr. 
Head’s works and my Types of Greek Coins ; 
nor does he attempt any complete survey of 
ancient coin-types, though he treats of most 
of those which have special interest. He 
takes up characteristic examples, and tries 
to shew their origin, their meaning, and their 
place in the history of money. 

A large place is given in the lectures to 
the question whether the types of early Greek 
coins are religious in character, or whether, 
as Prof. Ridgeway has maintained, they are 
rather indications of the value of the coins, 
succeeding a currency in cattle or other goods. 
The question is perhaps not in itself very im- 
portant ; but its discussion leads one through 
a very interesting field. In the event Dr. 
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Macdonald accepts a modified version of what 
may be called the received view, that the 
coin-types are of religious meaning. He is 
on the safe side, for all recent investigation, 
especially the fascinating study of Japanese 
customs, shews more pal more how religion 
lies at the basis of every product of civili- 
zation. Nevertheless, the notion that all 
Greek types are religious had been perhaps 
somewhat strained, and I, as an adherent of 
that notion, am quite ready to modify it in 
the direction suggested by Dr. Macdonald. 
His view, briefly stated, is that the original 
types of Greek coins are usually the arms or 
mapaonpoy of the cities which issued them. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries types are usu- 
ally taken from the cultus of the civic deities ; 
but in the earliest period there is more 
variety. Canting devices he admits some- 
what freely ; perhaps he does not sufficiently 
consider that what seems to us a canting 
device need not have been originally such. 
Can any one doubt, for example, that the 
connexion of Phocaea with the seal (phoca) 
was justified by some religious legend ? 

T am not sure that Dr. Macdonald has 
made up his mind as to what is religious and 
what is not, for at p. 106 we read ‘The in- 
terest of this particular group lies in the 
tendency it displays to choose subjects that 
are mythological rather than purely religious.’ 
This is said of the coins of Arcadia, which 
do often no doubt represent scenes of local 
or heroic legend rather than the figures of 
deities. But if mythology in Greece is to be 
distinguished from religion, we shall drift 
very far from the Greek point of view. Dr. 
Macdonald is on safer ground in maintaining 
that mere imitation is often the cause of the 
adoption of a coin-type. This is unquestion- 
ably a vera causa, but does not this custom 
suggest a restriction of the rule that coin- 
types represent the arms of cities ? 

The process by which the heads of deities 
took the place of mere objects of cult, animals, 
and the like, gives material for many inter- 
esting pages of the book, as does that later 
process whereby the heads of rulers were in- 
troduced, at first as effigies of men raised to 
divine or heroic rank, and later as a mere 
sign of sovereignty. 

In treating of the types used by Greek 
cities in the Roman age Dr. Macdonald takes 
up a subject as yet almost untouched except in 
dictionaries. In this field, and in that of the 
types impressed on Roman coins of the con- 
sular age, there is an immense deal to be done, 
the standard books dealing with Roman 
coins being especially unsatisfactory from 
the archaeological point of view. But 
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popularization and not of research. When 


research has been carried further the popu- 
larizing process will be easier; but at all 
events Dr. Macdonald has broken ground in 
an interesting way. His notes also on the 
types used in modern days, though of course 
very far from exhaustive, are suggestive. 
But these pass outside the province of the 
Classical Review. 

Dr. Macdonald’s plan of illustration is one 
which might very easily be improved on. 
He inserts ten plates of coins at intervals 
through the volume, and cuts of a few more 
coins in the text. The plan, dear to English 
publishers, of mixing up text and plates is 
most exasperating to a reader who has to 
search wearily up and down: if the plates 
were put together at the end, one would know 
where to have them. And Dr. Macdonald 
makes things worse by giving quite insuffi- 
cient descriptions of the coins in the plates ; 
a reader who was not a numismatist would 
find in them endless problems. The 
cuts, on the other hand, are much to the 
point: the engravings, for example, of the 
arms of Cleitor Lampsacus and Syracuse, 
from inscriptions (pp. 67-70), prove that the 
writer has looked for evidence beyond the 
coins themselves, a custom not too common 
in numismatists. 

In the paucity of readable books on ele- 
mentary archaeology, Dr. Macdonald’s yol- 
ume will serve a very useful purpose ; while 
its scholarly character makes it a safe book 
to put in the hands of a student. It is full 
of common sense and useful facts, and is not 
at all overladen with views. The writer uses 
his theories to colligate the facts, not to drag 
them out of recognizable shape. 

P. GARDNER. 


JUDEICH’S TOPOGRAPHY OF 
ATHENS. 


Topographie von Athen. Von Dr. WALTHER 
JupEicH (Iwan von Miller, Handbuch 


a 


der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
i. 2. ui.). Munchen: O. Beck, 1905. 
8vo. Pp. xii+416. Three maps, 54 plans 


and woodcuts in text. M. 18. 

AccorDING to the most recent English book 
on the subject a mention of the fountain 
Enneakrounos brings with it either a heated 
discussion or, worse, a chilling silence. Prof. 
Judeich, however, who has undertaken to 
deal with the Topography of Athens in 
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Iwan von Miiller’s Handbuch seems to have 
steered clear of both these pitfalls, although 
his comprehensive book treats of several 
subjects as provocative of controversy as 
the fountain of Peisistratos. By dealing 
with vexed questions in the footnotes, and 
lifting personal opinions into the sublimer 
atmosphere of an encyclopaedia, he has 
succeeded in presenting a consistent account 
of Athenian topography, and indeed it is 
remarkable how quiet and reasonable a 
matter the whole question may be made to 
appear when burning discussions are shortly 
summarised and dismissed, and epoch-making 
theories become mere references. 

Beneath this calm exterior there rages, of 
course, a fierce voleano of dispute. Prof. 
Judeich has no thoroughgoing theory of the 
plan of Athens and bases his account on no 
single system of interpretation. He is 
neither a consistent follower of tradition, 


nor does he found his identification of exist-- 


ing remains upon a reading of Thucydides 
which that identification alone can make 
even plausible. Consequently his book will 
meet with the fate of all eclectic compilations : 
it will satisfy nobody as a whole, and every 
scholar will quarrel with the views taken of 
some points, and consider that others have 
been inadequately treated. It will be, for 
instance, poor comfort to those who disagree 
with the author in his acceptance of Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s Enneakrounos to find that he 
rejects the theory that Thucydides speaks 
of Apollo’s cave on the Acropolis as the 
Pythion, and that he knows nothing of an 
Olympieion in that neighbourhood. On the 
other hand his acceptance of Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
site of the temple of Dionysos in the Marshes 
will not compensate for his adherence to the 
traditional view of the position of the Agora ; 
or, again, the true follower of certain 
German theories will demur at the reserve 
with which he admits the possibility of the 
continued existence of the old Athena 
temple, while those who adhere to the con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. Frazer will regret 
that he should admit the possibility at all. 
But it would not be possible to satisfy 
everybody in an encyclopaedia, and perhaps 
it is best that everyone should find some- 
thing to his satisfaction. The most that 
can be demanded from such a book is that 
the account should be orderly and on the 
whole consistent, and that the facts and 
theories should be stated in an impartial 
manner. If conclusions must be arrived at, 
they should be offered without excessive 
dogmatism, and they should be sutfticiently 
respectablefor use by those who do not wish to 
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investigate the matter themselves. They 
should be put forward as targets for con- 
troversy rather than as final pronouncements, 
and, above all, the ammunition for discussion 
should be equally supplied to either side. 
The reputation of this series makes it all 
but unnecessary to state that all these 
requirements are completely satisfied by Dr. 
Judeich. The plan of the book is simple 
and comprehensive. It is convenient to use, 
and certain features such as the account 
of the evidence to be obtained from struc- 
tural devices and materials, and the short 
historical account of Athenian monuments, 
while containing nothing new, would be hard 
to find elsewhere. With Dr. Frazer’s edition 
of Pausanias before us it would not be 
possible to say that the book is indispensable 
for English students, ,but they may well 
refer to it as a connected account, if they 
wish to be placed in possession of many 
facts which are omitted in the heated discus- 
sions or the chill silences of less impartial 
writers than Dr. Frazer or Prof. Judeich. 


A. P. Opps. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique. By 
Pau. Foucarr. (Extrait des Mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1905. 4to. 
Pp. 204. Fr. 8. 

M. Fovucarr distinguishes three forms of the 

worship of Dionysus: the Theban, the 

Thracian, and a third form which he derives 

from the Osiris worship of Egypt, adopting, 

almost in the same terms, the theories of 

Herodotus (cf. ii. 123). Crete, with its 

legend of Dionysus-Zagreus, is the halfway 

house between Athens and Egypt. And 
even before the Ionic migration, influences 
from Egypt, we are told, affect Attic religion. 

In view of the widely spread ‘Mycenaean’ 

civilisation of the second millennium B.c. it 

is difficult to prove a negative. Nothing, 
however, which M. Foucart brings forth, goes 
beyond the probable effects of Orphie teach- 
ing from 600 B.c. onwards. And the Osiris 
who helps M. Foucart to explain the ritual 
of the Dionysia is too much the god of wine 
and beer ; scarcely enough the august presi- 
dent of Amenti—the Egyptian nether- 
world. If Osiris is really a nature-god and 
not an historic individual, he is the sun, 
and not beer. 

M. Foucart will not allow Dr. Dérpfeld to 
expel Dionysus from the south-east corner 
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of the acropolis. The Lenaeum and the 
temple ‘in Limnis’ are united within the 
same enclosure near the Military Hospital 
(p. 109). I think some weight should also 
be allowed here to the words of Aristophanes 
in the Frogs. We need not pay too much 
attention to the argument which places the 
scene of the action in Thebes. No other play 
of Aristophanes has its scene outside Attica. 
Heracles was worshipped in Athens too, and 
anyway the mystae and the frogs belong to 
Athens. The scene of the Frogs, I suggest, 
is the actual theatre itself with the neighbour- 
hood. Xipvat probably denotes the sacred pools 
not marshes [L. and S. s. v]. For in the play 
Xanthias runs round the pool, instead of 
crossing in a ferry-boat. 
may call in an Egyptian analogy. The 
passage of Dionysus across the lake is like 
the voyages of Osiris. And the pools of the 
sanctuary are like the artificial pools which 
were made near Egyptian temples for reli- 
gious purposes. And, again, the mystae of 
the play would pass through the neighbour- 
ing Itonian gate on their way ‘to the sea.’ 
Perhaps other readers of this review may 
accept the combination which is thus possible 
if we reject the cautious statement of the 
argument. ‘It is not declared,’ says the 
writer, ‘where the scene is, but most prob- 
ably in Thebes.’ No! There was no need to 
declare a matter which was obvious. This 
Dionysus, and here M. Foucart helps us, was 
not from Thebes. Thus, after all, the argu- 
ment does not commit us to anywhere else 
than the sacred soil of the Athenian god, 
but Dr. Dorpfeld remains an exile. 


Sur les Attributs des Saliens. By W. 
Hexsic. (Extrait des Mémoires de 
VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1905. 4to. 
Pp. 72. 37 illustrations in text. Fr. 3.20. 


M. He sie, in this interesting essay, makes 
an important contribution to the history of 
Roman religion. He takes the equipment 
of the Salii piece by piece ; and shows that 
their shields and caps and so forth were of 
the same form as those used by the primitive 
patricians at the time when the sodalvtates 
Saliorum were instituted (p. 23). The neces- 
sary evidence is largely drawn from archaeo- 
logical sources: ancient rings, seals, and, in 
particular, the tombs of Tarquinii and the 
Esquiline (pp. 37, 46). The influence of 
‘Mycenaean’ types is traced in the same 
way as by Reichel in his description of 
Homeric armour, and M. Helbig furnishes 


Here perhaps we" 
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incidentally a contribution to the history of 
‘Mycenaean’ civilization. The shields of 
the Salii — ancilia ie. ancidia by inter- 
change of d and 1—were hollowed on either 
side like those of Homer's heroes, and the 
Roman term has well kept the mystery of 
Homeric armour. Archaeological method in 
the hands of a master can thus reopen and 
decide problems which a purely linguistic 
criticism often veils. 


Mutter Erde: ein Versuch uber Volksreligion. 
By Avsrecut Dretericu. Leipzig : Teub- 
ner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi.+124. M. 3.20. 


Dierericn’s essay is both a solid and _brilli- 
ant piece of work. He traces in Roman 
and Greek sources the primitive belief in the 
motherhood of the earth. She is the foun- 
tain of all life and, in turn, also the home of 
the dead. Hence behind the Olympian 
deities of Greece and the national gods of 
Rome there looms the more ancient figure 
of Gaia, or Tellus. Thus the later and 
mysterious worships of Demeter, of the 
Great Mother, of Isis are, in truth, reversions 
to beliefs which were merely slumbering, 
not dead. 

These beliefs come down from prehistoric 
times : mysticism is nearer primitive beliéfs 
than we think. For while the ritual of 
primitive religion is often coarse to our 
modern notions, it tries to express the 
relation of child to parent, and, in its 
ceremonies of initiation, affirms the fact of a 
new birth, which is also the introduction to 
a great society. The initiation ceremonies 
of the Wa-yao, a Bantu people, offer some 
interesting points of comparison (Johnston, 
British Central Africa, 409 f£.). And along 
with these ceremonies, careful enquiry seems 
to disclose among the Bantu tribes gener- 
ally a belief in Mother-earth. For example, 
north of the French Congo ‘ Nzambi’ (wrong- 
ly called God) is Mother-earth, literally 
Terrible Earth. In all the Fjort legends 
that treat of Nzambi she is spoken of as the 
‘mother’ (Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, 2). 
I quote these instances because Dieterich, pp. 
88 f., seems to infer a period of promiscuity 
accompanying the ‘religion of the mother.’ 
But the orgies enumerated by him may be 
explained by initiation ceremonies such as 
those of the Wa-yao and other tribes, who 
are polygamists without any trace of polyan- 
dry. And so, after all, even the famous 
case of Orestes and the Eumenides may 
demand further enquiry before it can be used 
as evidence of a primitive matriarchy. The 
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excessively sexual character of much early 
ritual is not inconsistent with highly devel- 
oped patriarchal life. 


Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Achter 
Band. Beiheft gewidmet Hermann UszE- 
NER zum siebzigsten Geburtstage. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 120. 29 il 
lustrations in text, and on three plates. 
M. 4.20. 


DrerericH, under the title ‘Sommertag,’ 
brings together some German children’s 
games, and uses them to explain two small 
frescoes from Ostia, which are now in the 
Vatican library. The chief features of the 
games are processions, songs, the carrying of 
staves hung with fruit, ribbons, etc., some- 
times the May-bride and groom, and always 
a collection. An instructive parallel is 
quoted from modern Greece where a wooden 
swallow is earried round. Probably, the 


famous Rhodian swallow song was similarly , 


accompanied : avovy’ avovye tiv Ovpav xeALdove. 
Dieterich perhaps considers this point too 
obvious to require mentioning. This inter- 
esting prelude throws a little light upon one 
of the frescoes, in which some children, as if 
in procession, carry staves with bunches of 
grapes hung to a crosspiece. The other 
fresco also seems to depict a procession in 
which with a little goodwill we can see two 
veiled figures, perhaps the May-bride and 
bridegroom. ‘The full explanation is left to 
the future: but Dieterich’s essay makes a 
good beginning. Karo, ina short paper, illus- 
trates the votive offering at Delphi, which 
was executed by Glaucus of Chios for Aly- 
attes. This was a four-sided (not three- 
sided) iron support, with a silver bowl upon 
it. The support seems to have been of 
open-work damascened, and is_ strikingly 
illustrated by some fragments found in the 
Grotto of Zeus in Ida. Deubner is less 
convincing in his interpretation of the devo- 
tion of the Decii (Liv. viii. 9. 5, velato capite 
manu subter togam ad mentum exserta, etc.). 
The head was touched, I take it, as the seat 
of the life or soul; not because ‘the face 
alone was free. Paul Wolters gathers 
much useful material to illustrate the use of 
threads and knots as amulets, and is sup- 
ported by von Bissing in a short paper on 
knots as amulets in Egypt. 

Kroll, in his essay upon ancient baptismal 
usages, enters afield which is much too wide 
for a brief notice. The curious reader may 
well be referred to the valuable periodical 
itself. 

F. GRANGER. 
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ITALY. 


Este.—A stone tablet recently discovered 
bears the following inscriptions. They give 
the remedies of the oculist Epagathus for 
various diseases of the eye. 


(1) EPAGATH!I-DIASMWRPESS 
POST IMPET>-LIFPITVD 


(2)EPAGAHS DIAMYsvs ¥ 
AD*ASPRITVD! NES+TOL 


(3) FPAGAHS HORAEON 
CROCA DAS RITVDND 


(4)EPAGA HIS FEOCTISTON 
ADDIATHESISS TOLLE’ 


It will be seen that the Roman oculist 
knew something of the value of a high- 
sounding name for his prescriptions. 


SPAIN. 


Numantia.—Excavations commenced in 
August 1905 brought to light the remains 
of an older town lying beneath the Roman 
settlement. It bears traces of having been 
destroyed by fire, and can hardly be other 
than the Iberian town levelled to the ground 
by Scipio in 133 B.c. The pottery found in 
the houses of this settlement is of careful 
workmanship, with decoration of a geometric 
character. It has close affinities with Phoe- 
nician pottery. Archaic forms seem to have 
held their ground stubbornly down to as 
late as 133 B.c. Beneath the Iberian town 
are remains of a prehistoric settlement. 
Large jars for provisions and other utensils 
have been unearthed on hills surrounding 
Numantia. It is probable that they be- 
longed to the castella of Scipio’s line of cir- 
cumyallation. Traces of the military road 
between Uxama and Augustobriga are still 
visible in the neighbourhood.? 


F. H. MarsHate. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 
Part 4, 1905. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 


W. Wroth. ‘The earliest Parthian coins: a 
reply to Sir Henry Howorth.—W. Wroth. 
‘Select Greek coins in the British Museum.’ On 
coins of Scione, small silver coins of Aenus, etc. 
To Scione are attributed coins hitherto assigned 





a Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1905. Part 3. 
2 Arch. Anz. 1905. Part 4. 
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to ‘Cithus’, a supposed town of Lesbos. A silver 
coin of Atarneus in Mysia, the first piece published 
in this metal, is described: obv. Head of Apollo: 
rev. Serpent.—J. G. Milne. ‘Roman coin-moulds 
from Egypt.’ Describes with much careful detail 
coin-moulds found at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) in 
1903 and 1905. These moulds are of the time 
of Maximinus Daza, Licinius, and Constantinus I. 
They are the usual circular disks of clay and were 
apparently made by coiners for the manufacture of 
false money, specimens of which have been found 
at Oxyrhynchus in considerable numbers. The 
moulds were made either by taking a direct 
impression in the clay from a genuine coin or by 
employing the cire perdue process. The coins of 
the mint of Alexandria were those that the forger 
chiefly sought to reproduce, and it is curious to 
note that he had no scruple about joining the 
obverse of one coin with the reverse of another, 
thus producing what some English numismatists 
call ‘ mules.’ 


Revue Numismatique. Part 4, 1905. 


A. Dieudonné. ‘Monnaies grecques,’ ete. 
Greek coins recently acquired by the Cabinet des 
Médailles, being ‘Thracian coins and _ various 
uncertain pieces, especially a silver stater with 
a Sphinx (archaic), p. 458. The collection has also 
acquired a number of small coins of Aenus 
presumably from the same ‘find’ as the coins 
described in the Num. Chron. (see supra).— 
J. Maurice. =‘ L’iconographie par des meédailles 
des Empereurs romains.” The fourth article, 
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dealing with the portraits of Crispus, Fausta, 
Delmatius, Hannibalianus, and Constantinus II. 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Vol. xxv. 
Part 3. 1905. 
K. Regling. ‘Kin Tridrachmon von Byzantion. 


A remarkable unpublished coin of Byzantium 
issued B.¢. 389-387/6, when Byzantium was free 


from the Spartan yoke. On the obv. £YN 


(uaxicdv). Infant Herakles strangling serpents: rev. 
the name and usual type of Byzantium, viz. Bull 
on Dolphin. This is an addition to the interesting 
class of league-coins (time of Conon, B.c. 394 or 
later) of Ephesus, Samos, Knidos, Iasos, and 


Rhodes, each of which is inscribed = YN and has 


the infant Herakles. A useful list of these is given, 
p- 210, and also an account, pp. 211-213, of coins 
with the same type of Herakles.—E. Assmann. 
‘Das Stabkreuz auf griechischen Miinzen.’ On 
the cruciform staff held by Nike on the gold 
staters of Alexander the Great. ‘ Dieses Kreuz ist 
eine Crux der Forscher geworden.’ It used to 
be called a trophy-stand but this explanation has 
generally been abandoned in favour of the view, 
first suggested by Babelon, that it is the sfylis, 
a support of the aplustre. Assman contends that 
it is a naval standard adopted from the Phoe- 
nicians. ‘Den Griechen und Asiaten  stellte 
sich Alexander in seiner Siegesgittin (the figure 
of Nike) triumphierend als phénicischen Gross- 
admiral vor.’ Perhaps the last word has not been 
said on the subject. Warwick WRrotu. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 


3 Jan. J. Bruns, Vorirage und Aufsdtze (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. N. Wecklein, Studien zur 
Ilias (Chr. Harder), ‘A valuable contribution.’ 
C. Gaspar, Olympia (G. Lang), favourable. M. H. 
Ritchie, A Study of conditional and temporal 
clauses in Pliny the younger (Th. Opitz). ‘ Almost 
too detailed and thorough.’ E. Kornemann, 
Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von 
Rom (J. Asbach). On Lollius Urbicus. 

10 Jan. EK. B. Clapp, Hiatus in Greek melic 
poetry (J. Sitzler). K. Ziegler, De precationwm 
apud Graecos formis quaestiones selectae (P. Stengel), 
very favourable. A. Grossmann, Lesefriichte fiir 
die Horazstunde (O. Weissenfels). Novaesium 
(R. Oehler). On the Roman camp excavated here. 
K. Baedeker, Konstantinopel und das westliche 
Kleinasien (G. Wartenberg). 

17 Jan. G. Lang, Untersuchungen zur Geo- 
graphie der Odyssee (P. Goessler) I. R. C. Jebb, 
Bacchylides (J. Sitzler). From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. i. A. Eichhorn, 
BapBapos quid significaverit (B A. Miiller). ‘Good, 
but too lengthy.’ W. Schultz, Pythagoras und 
Heraklit (A. Doring), unfavourable. Th. Sinko, 
De Apulei et Albini doctrinae Platonicae adumbra- 
tione (A. Doring), favourable. 

24 Jan. H. Steuding, Griechische und rémische 
Mythologie, 3. Aufl. (H. Gillischewski), favour- 
able on the whole. G. Lang, Untersuchungen zur 
Geographie der Odyssee (P. Goessler) II. An attack 


on Dorpfeld’s theory. J. Werner, Beitrdge zur 
Kunde der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
2. Ausg. (M. Manitius), favourable. 

31. Jan.  Defixionum Tahellae, collegit <A. 
Audollent (E. Ziebarth), very favourable. F. Paet- 
zolt, Adnotationes criticae ad Lucianum imprimis 
pertinentes (P. Schulze). C. Schuchhardt, Atlas 
vorgeschichtlicher Befestigungen in Niedersachsen 
(C. Koenen). 

7. Feb. K. Meister, Der syntaktische Gebrauch 
des Genetivs in den Kretischen Dialektinschriften 
(W. Larfeld), very favourable. A. Gruhn, Das 
Schlachtfeld von Issus (A. Janke). <A refutation 
of the view of Janke. Th. Schiche, Zu Ciceros 
Briefen (W. Sternkopf) I. _Vergils Aenets, herausg. 
von W. Kloucek, 3 Aufl. (F.H.), favourable. 

14. Feb. Euripides, Iphigenie bei den Taurern 
and Euripides, Medea, herausg. von Chr. Muff 
(Fr. Harder), favourable. <A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Geschichte der griechischen Skeptizismus (A. Doring), 
unfavourable on the whole. Th. Schiche, Zu 
Ciceros Briefen (W. Sternkopf) II. On the chrono- 
logy and interpretation of some letters of B.c. 46 
and 45.  Giov. Ferrara, Calpurnio Siculo e il 
panegirico a Calpurnio Pisone(R. Helm), favourable. 
Ussani, Le annotazioni di Pomponio Leto a Lucano 
(R. Helm). M. Chicco, La congiunzione Cum 
(H. Blase), unfavourable. 

21. Feb. W. Judeich. Topographie von Athen 
(W. Dorpfeld) I. A. Sondag, De nominibus apud 
Alciphronem propriis (A. Fick). P. Schmiedeberg, 
De Asconii codicibus et Ciceronis scholiis Sangallensi- 
bus (Th. Stangl), favourable. 
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28 Feb. Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, ed. 
W. Dittenberger. Vol. ii. (W. Larfeld). A. Fick, 
Vorgriechische Ortsnamen als Quelle fiir die Vorge- 
schichte Giriechenlands verwertet (Prellwitz), very 
favourable. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen 
(W. Dorpfeld) Il, favourable. Th. Mommsen, 
Gesammelte Schrifien. 1. Abt. Juristische Schriften. 
I. Bd. (E. Kornemann).  Ciceros  Verrinen, in 
Auswahl von C. Bardt (Nohl), favourable. R. 
Schiitze, Juvenalis Ethicus (J. Ziehen), very 
favourable. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexicographie, etc. 
xiv. 3. 1905. 


J. Zeller, Vicus, platea, platiodanni. E. Wolfflin, 
Haec inter (Hor. Sat. 2. 6, 59). E. Bednara, De 
sermone dactylicorum Latinorum quaestt. a. Words 
unsuitable to the metre; 8. Devices adopted by 
the poets (i) uocabulorum in versu functio, (ii) (iii) 
alternatio sonorum aut formarum. J. Haus- 
sleiter, Contropatio. E. Léofstedt,  Aperio. 
H. Stadler, Neue Bruchstiicke der quaestiones 
medicinales des  Pseudo-Soranus. Important 
lacunae in Rose’s London MS. supplied from a 
Chartres MS. B. A. Miiller, Lapis als femininum. 
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C. Thulin, Fulgur, fulmen wnd Wortfamilie. In 
old Latin and Etruscan sacred lore fulgur the only 
word for both ‘flash’ and ‘bolt.’ Fulgor a 
poetical word (with both meanings). In classical 
prose fulmen=‘bolt,’ and ‘flash’ is fulgur (-gor), 
rarely fulgetrum (-tra), to which Sen. adds 
fulguratio. O. Keller, Der Name Paestum. From 
the promontory Poseidonion. W. Heraeus, 
Beitrage zur Bestimmung der Quantitat in positions- 
langen Silben. I. The grammarians of Keil’s Corpus : 
Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian. Miscellen: <A. 
Zimmermann, Versuch einer Erkldrung lat. Gentil- 
suffice. A. Klotz, Flumen, fluvius, amnis beim 
dlteren Plinius. The two last words generally due 
to use of Latin sources. J. Denk, Agniculam 
Jacere, anabolarium, antelena=antelaena. O. Hey, 
Amica. M. Niedermann, Portica=porticus. O. 
Keller, Hadra=lapis. Literatur : Schmalz’s Anti- 
barbarus, de Jonge’s Les clausules métriques dans 
St. Cyprien, Diiring’s De Vergilii sermone epico 
capp. selecta, Marx’ C. Lucilii reliquiae (com- 
mentary), Lehnert’s Quint. decl. XIX maiores and 
Lommatzsch’s P. Vegeti Renati digestorum artis 
mulomedicinae libri are among the works reviewed. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Aristotle, see Marshal! (Thomas). 

Carlill (H. F.), see Plato. 

Chicco (Dott. Maurizio) 
(Studio critico-storico). 
Torino, Ermanno Loescher. 

Cicero, see Lutz (P.). 

Curtius-v.Hartel.  Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
kurzgefaszte Ausgabe bearbeitet von Dr. Florian 
Weigel. 9}” x6}. Pp. 176. Wien, F. Tempsky. 
Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1906. Geheftet 2 K. 
Gebunden 2 K. 50 h. 

. Griechische Schulgrammatik bearbeitet von 
Dr. Florian Weigel. 25 durchgesehene Auflage. 
94” x 62". Pp. iv+300. Wien, F. Tempsky. 
1906. Geheftet 2 K. 60 h. Gebunden 3 K. 10 h. 

Hillis (Robinson) A Bodleian MS. of Copa, More- 
tum, and other poems of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana. (Read in the Hall of Corpus Christi 
College, Feb. 15th, 1906.) 83” 53”. Pp. 2). 
London, Henry Frowde. 1906. 1s. net. 

Frazer (W. R.), see Plutarch. 

Gardner (E. A.) A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
New edition. London and New York, Mac- 
millan and Co. 1906. 72” x 5}”. Pp. xxxii+590. 
142 cuts. 10s. 

Harrison (Jane Ellen) Primitive Athens as de- 
scribed by Thucydides. 8?" 53”. Pp. xii+168. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1906. 6s. net. 

Haverfield (F. J.) The Romanization of Roman 
Britain. (From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. II.) 93" 6". Pp. 33. London, 
Henry Frowde. 1906. 2s. 6d. 


La congiunzione ‘Cum’ 
9”x 52”, Pp. xii +148. 
1905. L. 2. 





Herodas, see Sharpley (Hugo). 

James (Montague Rhodes) A descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 11”x7’. Pp. 
vi+36. Cambridge, University Press. 1905. 5s. 

— A descriptive Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 11’x7’. Pp. vi+30. Cambridge, 
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Muppidovwy Torus. 


Tuat Homer must be interpreted by 
Homer was a truth known to Aristarchus 
and Strabo, and they acted upon the maxim 
with success, the latter especially, in as far as 
geography is more important than criticism. 
The Homeric poems are now returning to 
the position which they held in Strabo’s 
eyes: they are again becoming recognised as 
the oldest historical document for Greece. 
The linguistic attack upon their age may be 
said to have at last definitely failed, and 
archaeology has erected an apparently 
indestructible buttress for their defence. 
Many delusions, however, of an_ earlier 
generation still encumber the ground, and it 
is one of these which I now wish to remove. 

Strabo’s principle by no means finds general 
acceptance : instead of recognising that the 
Homeric period is a law to itself in civi- 
lisation, events, and topography, the modern 
critic compares the Homeric account with 
a later century, and finding it disagree 
thinks that the Homeric account cannot be 
genuine; and that the discrepancy is the 
work of the many-handed, omnipresent, and 
unwearied adapter, call we him diasceuast, 
harmonist, interpolator, or simply faker. 
Take the Homeric Hymns: the Hymn to 
Demeter, though describing the great 
Athenian worship of Eleusis, has no mention 
of Athens, and the daughter of Demeter 
has not the Athenian title of Kora. The 
Hymn is late, heterogeneous, and a pasticcio, 
says the historian of religion: but the truth 
is the document mounts to times before 
‘Virgin’ was a title in religion, and before 
Athens assimilated Eleusis. The latter part 
of the Hymn to Apollo describes the in- 
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stitution of the worship at Delphi: and 
the simplicity of the account compared to 
that given by the tragedians—the absence 
of games, agon, Pythia, chasm, vapour, 
donations, and crowds of pilgrims, has 
induced Mr. Verrall, ever ingenious, to 
invent a subtle poet with a hidden spring of 
purpose compelling him to give this machia- 
vellian account of the rite. This is clear 
tatepov mporepov. Mr. Oppe in J.H.S. 1904, 
pp. 214 sg. has proved in detail that the 
chasm and the vapour are additions and 
late additions: the games we have always 
known began in the sixth century : Theognis 
is the first to mention the Pythia. The 
Hymn’s simplicity is that of age, not design. 
It may go back to the earliest post-Dorian 
times. The age of the Hymn to Hermes too 
may receive respectability from a point in 
which it represents an important ancient 
topographical condition. The cows which 
Hermes steals he drives across Peloponnesus 
and stalls in a cave at the Alphean Pylos. 
In the other accounts of the legend, in 
Apollodorus and Antoninus Liberalis, it is 
the Messenian Pylos which receives them. 
The facts relating to Pylos have lately been 
put in their proper light by Victor Bérard 
in his admirable book, of which the account 
of Triphylia is one of the most convincing 
parts. As Strabo held, Nestor’s seaport was 
in Triphylia, and Strabo searched for a site 
for Pylos in that district. It was the port of 
West Peloponnesus, and a drover would take 
his cattle there to ship them to the islands, 
to rejoice the hearts of princes and pirates. 
A record of the legend in the Triphylian 
region may remain in Pausanias’ account 
0 
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v. 5.5: yevéoOar dé ot Aerpearat ogicw édeyov 
év 7H 7oAe Aevxaiov Atos tepov kat AvKovpyou 
zadov tov ’Adéov kai Gov Kavkwvos. Tovtw 
dé Kat éxiOnua avdpa emreivac AVpay €xovTa. 
As the tomb of Caucon had disappeared 
before Pausanias’ time we cannot tell if ‘the 
man with the lyre’ was Apollo or Hermes. 
When the lagoons and sandhills gained the 
day, name and site passed away. Nestor 
was transferred to the remaining sea-board 
Pylos, Coryphasium, where the simple Pau- 
sanias placed him; and the mythographers 
diverted, by a most improbable route, 
Hermes and his unwearied cows to the 
same place. The author of the hymn wrote 
while the old conditions obtained, and this 
brilliant piece of epic writing in so far gains 
antiquity. The Doloneia is persistently 
written down,! and readers, ancient and 
modern, are unable to tolerate vivacity or 
humour in antiquity ; but the world did not 
begin with Homer, and so far as we see 
it gained in seriousness with age. It was 
Xenophanes, a critic of the sixth century— 
the age to which the determined critic 
relegates these documents—who took excep- 
tion to Homer. All these arguments from 
probability or suitability—the stock weapon 
of the Alexandrians and Plutarch—can be 
reversed. What ground have we to suppose 
that the religion of Minos or Ariadne would 
have been shocked at Demodocus’ lay ? 

I do not mean, however, to dwell upon 
questions of taste or comparative morality, 
but with the kingdom of Peleus. One por- 
tion of Homer that has been unanimously 
decried is the Catalogue. Its place in the 
Iliad must depend upon the view we take 
of the composition of that poem. It is not 
unnatural it should be thought unoriginal 
where it stands. In itself, however, as a 
table, according to regions, of Agamemnon’s 
forces, it bears every mark of venerable 
antiquity, and the failure of critics to recog- 
nise this quality init is surprising. What 
is the one simplest test of the antiquity of 
a document of this sort? Surely the por- 
trayal of a state of things, political and 
topographical, which never recurred in later 
history ; and which no one had any interest 
to invent, or even the means for inventing. 
This character is written all over the Cata- 
logue: the absence of the states of Megara 
and Messenia, the separation of Orchomenus 
from the rest of Boeotia, Thebes represented 
by ‘Yzo6jB8ac and in no sense predominant, 
the vanished kingdom of Nestor (Pylos and 
the ford of Alpheus)—none of these con- 


1 T quite agree with Mr. Andrew Lang that it 
has always held its present place. 
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ditions ever existed again in the world, and 
it never became anyone’s interest to invent 
or restore them. The intangibility of the 
Catalogue is, however, most strikingly shewn 
by the insignificant position of Athens. 
Modern opinion has allowed itself to be domi- 
ated by the idle legends of lines added here 
and there by Pisistratus and others: even 
these legends betray the all-but total absence 
of such attempts, and their ill-success. The 
Athenians in Homer appear as the unimport- 
ant tribe they were: a remnant perhaps of 
the prae-Pelopid inhabitants, at all events 
brigaded with leavings and effeminate peoples, 
Locrians, Epeans, Ionians, bowmen who did 
not wear armour, and whose position was 
defined as ‘opposite Euboea.” If the Sidkoopos 
is a conglomerate, why did not the Athe- 
nians, in whose hands the text is supposed 
to have lain, and may have lain, give them 
selves a better place? Why but that the Cata- 
logue came down from the times it describes, 
and that tradition and tribal jealousy were 
too strong to allow any nouvelles couches 
of peoples to tamper with it?; The most 
remarkable case of discrepancy between the 
conditions of the Catalogue and later history 
is that of Agamemnon and his Argos, a 
parallel in some respects to Peleus and the 
Pelasgic Argos. Agamemnon, king of men, 
is seated at Corinth: he holds Corinth, 
Sicyon, and the whole of the later Achaean 
riviera : to the south of Corinth he has his 
castle Mycenae at the south foot of the pass, 
but of the plain of the Inachus not an inch, 
and no access to the sea. Argos the town, 
Tiryns, Asine, the whole of the Hermionic 
peninsula round to Troezen and Epidaurus, 
even Aegina, are in the hands of Diomede, 
son of the Aetolian fugitive, Sthenelus, who 
represented the old Argive house, and 
Euryalus. In tragedy Agamemnon lands 
at Nauplia, and is signalled at Mycenae. 
But in history Nauplia was not his: he 
sailed from and returned to Corinth. The 
beacons at Mycenae would have had nothing 

2 of valovor répny fepis Ev8olns B 535. The lesser 
is defined by the greater. It is perverse to insist 
that mépyvy must mean ‘beyond’ and prove the 
writer to have been an Asiatic. Teépnv, ‘across 
from,’ is a variation on the fuller expression in 626 
mépny GAds ~HALdos &yTa (which in its turn has pro- 
duced the v. ll. on 535) ; both words meet in of 7’ 
imetpov Exov 7S avrimepa’ évéuovto 635. The descrip- 
tion is ‘objective,’ that is, independent of personal 
standpoint, as in the parallel Aoxpo) cf re kadovmevor 
"OCAat kal of mépav EvBolas, Paus. x. 8. 5 (ef. 
vil. 4. 3 ep) “Avalay thy év tH amelpp TH Tepar): 
Scymnus 587 uses a synonym, amévayti 8 EvBolns 
katotkovow ’Axaol. If the ‘personal’ sense were 
obligatory, B 626 would land us in a contradiction, 


for on the same evidence the writer of that line 
would be a Peloponnesian ! 
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to signal. In later days the Doric kingdom 
of Argos, and that chamaeleonname itself, 
established Agamemnon in the valley of the 
Inachus, where Argos stood, plain to see. 
The relation of the Pelopid Corinthian 
dynasty to what came before and after is 
not easy to establish: Pausanias (ii. 4. 2) 
felt the difficulty. But the greater the 
difficulty and the greater the discrepancy 
between Homer and later history, the less 
likelihood is there that the entry in the 
Catalogue is due to interest, policy, or 
imagination. Apart from this, the locality 
corresponds to Agamemnon’s position in 
Homer: with the Isthmus, Corinth, and 
Sicyon, the long Achaean riviera, his rear 
protected by Mycenae, he was clearly the 
greatest force in Greece. His sea-board 
gave him ships and men, and enabled him 
to take off the Arcadians, who came down 
to Aegium or Aegira; his naval strength in 
the West may explain why he was able to 
offer the Messenian coast-villages of Carda- 
myle, Enope, ete. to Achilles (I 150) ; were 
his ‘many islands’ also in the West? Pau- 
sanias vii. 24. 2 has preserved the tradition 
that he summoned the Greek notables to 
Aegium, one of his Achaean towns, to con- 
sult on the plan of operation against Troy : 
whereas for the rendezvous of the armament, 
having no harbour of his own on the East 
coast, he appointed the safe and central 
roadstead of Aulis.1_ Agamemnon’s political 
situation is wholly unlike anything which 
was seen afterwards in the Greek world, 
and would have been lost to us but for the 
religious preservation of the Catalogue. 
The fidelity of the document is no less mani- 
fest when we look at the great district 
known in classical times as Thessaly. 

Tn later times Thessaly in the wider sense 
extended from the extreme N.E. of Greece 
to Othrys and the Maliac gulf, and was 
divided into Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Hes- 
tiaeotis, and Phthiotis. Homer it is un- 
necessary to say knows of no Thessaly and 
Thessalians and no four great divisions of 
the area. The region between Pieria and 
Oeta is in various hands, without connection, 
political system, or generic name. The 
Catalogue after dealing with Rhodes and the 


1 This reason, and nothing more recondite nor 
fraught with mystery, explains the selection of 
Aulis. A fleet composed of contingents from 
Cephallenia, Arcadia, Pylos, Sparta, as well as 
from Toleus and Trachis, bound for Troy, must 
have had its rendezvous somewhere about Euboea. 
Nowadays international squadrons meet at Piraeus, 
before they seize the customs of Tenedos. Aga- 
memnon chose for his ‘mille rates’ the all-but 
land-locked straits of Aulis. 
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Sporades, returns to Greece, which it had 
left with Aetolia, and enumerates: (681) 
Achilles in the Pelasgian Argos, Protesilaus 
at Phylace, Pyrasus, Iton, and so on: 
Admetus at’ Pherae and Tolcus, Philoctetes 
at Olizon: Podalirius and Machaon at 
Tricca, Eurypylus at Ormenium and Mt. 
Titanus, Polypoetes at Oloosson, etc., Gouneus 
from Cyphus with the Enienes and Perae- 
bians, Prothous with the Magnetans from 
the Peneus and Pelion. Although very few 
early placenames have survived in Thessaly,” 
most of these divisions have been approxi- 
mately fixed : the celebrity of Achilles, and 
the local rivalry of the historical Greeks, 
have misled critics, both ancient and modern, 
in their account of one of these provinces, 
the kingdom of Peleus. 
This is defined, B 681, thus: 


viv av tovs doco 7d TeAacyixoy “Apyos 
x 
évauor, 

ot 7 “AXov ot 7 ’AXornv ot te Tpnxiv’ 
Sy, 
eveLovT0, 

of 7 etyov BOiqyv 78’ “EXAdda KaddtyvvacKa, 

Muppidoves d€ kadedvto Kal "EXAnves kal 
"Ayatol, 


TOV av TEVTHKOVTA vey HY apxos “AxLAXeUs. 


I turn for exegesis to the justly esteemed 
commentary of Mr. Leaf, and this is what I 
find: ‘it is hardly possible to read this and 
the two following lines without feeling that 
originally Achilles was the leader of the 
whole of the Thessalians, and that his 
restriction to three paltry towns in 682 is 
merely a device to make room for the 
localisation of other Thessalian heroes. As 
it stands the effect is almost like ‘‘all the 
peoples of Britain who dwelt in Greenwich 
and Woolwich and Blackheath, and were 
named Saxons and English and Danes.” 
The Pelasgian Argos, properly the central 
plain of Thessaly about Larissa, a long way 
from Phthia, is in the sequel stretched to 
comprise Thessaly in the widest sense and 
even Dodona in Aetolia. There can be 
little doubt that Hellenes, Myrmidons, and 
Achaeans were originally three distinct tribal 
names of Thessaly, all under the suzerainty 
of Achilles, as the South was under the 
suzerainty of Agamemnon.’ I quote Mr. 
Leaf because like a good mirror, he reflects 
what he sees—or reads: but I cannot help 
protesting that one should not believe all 
one reads, and that his note is a cage-full 
of extinct forms of animal life, and the 
‘suzerainty of Achilles’ is the worst dodo. 


2 Strabo 430, 433, 434, notices how political 
change obliterates topography. 
0 2 
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Some of them may be traced to antiquity : 
in antiquity also there were oi rots dAyGcow 
erouxodopodvres eWevopeva (Paus. viii. 2. 6.), 
and my next step is to examine the pains- 
taking account of Strabo. 

Strabo (431) says that the section relating 
to Achilles was év dvtiAoyia. Some held 
that the Pelasgian Argos was a town near 
Larissa, no longer existing ; others that it 
was the plain of Thessaly, ovrws évopatixas 
Neydpevoy (sc. with dpyos as a common noun 
=rediov). Some also held that Phthia was 
the same as Hellas and Achaia; others 
separated them. Strabo holds that in 
Homer they are separate, but cannot tell if 
they were towns or districts. However he 
gives local claims : those who made Hellas a 
district stated that it extended from Palaeo- 
pharsalus to the Phthiotid Thebes, at the 
head of the Crocian plain; as a town Hellas 
was claimed by the Pharsalians, and by the 
people of Melitaea, who lived higher up on 
the waters of the Enipeus.—Some of these 
views may be traced further back: Dicae- 
archus (ili. 2, Geogr. graec. min. p. 109) says 
the Myrmidons lived in the Thessalian Phthia, 
the Hellenes between Pharsalus and Meli- 
taea, the Achaeans still inhabited Melitaea, 
Larissa Cremaste, and the Achaean Thebes 
(earlier called Phylace). Parmeniscus, an 
Aristarchean, made Phthia a region (Steph. 
Byz. in ®6/a) ; Apollodorus, another Arist- 
archean, whose book on the vedv karddoyos 
is one of Strabo’s best sources, held that the 
Pelasgic Argos meant ra tis Oetradias redia 
(id. in "Apyoupa) ; recent opinion (oi vewrepor) 
identified the dorv Muppidovev with Pharsalia 
(schol. 6 9). 

Strabo continues (432) to observe, and the 
remark shews his superiority to the Alexan- 
drians, that the Phthians are not Achilles’ 
subjects only, but belong also to Protesilaus 
and to Philoctetes, quoting N 685 sq., where 
at the ships of Ajax Oileif. and Protesilaus 
we find Boeotians, Locrians, Iaones, Phthians, 
and Epeians. The Phthians are under Medon 
who lived in Phylace and Podarces, son 
of Iphiclus of Phylace. Strabo thinks that 
Eurypylus’ men (B734sq.) may have been 
Phthians also. In the Catalogue Philo- 
ctetes’ men (B727) are under Medon, while 
Podarces commands Protesilaus’. The name 
Phthian was applicable to both Protesi- 
laus’ and Philoctetes’ subjects. Although 
Eurypylus’ and Philoctetes’ territory came 
under the name Magnesia, Strabo thinks the 
race was the same. He continues that 
Antron, Protesilaus’ first town, forms the 
limit to Peleus’ kingdom, which he thus 
defines: expe 6€ THs tro LpwrectAdw ToAEws 
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*AvtpOvos . . TO mwAaTos adopilerar THs imo 
TInt cat "AxiAdet ys, aro tHs Tpaxwias Kat 
THs Oiraias apéapevors: TO 8 aitd cyxeddv TL 
pads éott ToD MaXtaxod KoATov. The Maliac 
gulf, in the lower part of the Spercheus 
valley, is what Strabo as well as Bursian 
(Geogr. Griechenlands, i. p. 64 n.) regards 
as Peleus’ territory, and it is the only 
possible conclusion from the words of Homer. 
Neither geographer, however, influenced I 
suppose by the higher critics so far their 
inferiors, has taken the next step, and seen 
that if Peleus’ kingdom is confined as to 
N. and 8. to the Maliae gulf, and if Peleus 
inhabited the TeAacyixdv “Apyos, the Pelasgic 
Argos, the Maliac gulf, and the delta of the 
Spercheus, are all different names for the 
same place. 

With so much support from Strabo and 
Bursian we may next examine the actual 
data in Homer. In the section about 
Achilles six place-names are given: Pelasgian 
Argos, Alos, Alope, Trachis, Phthia, and 
Hellas; three names of the inhabitants, 
Myrmidons, Hellenes, and Achaeans. Alos, 
Alope and Trachis have always been regarded 
as towns: the latter retained its name to 
historical times, and lay to the south of the 
Spercheus, commanding the road which led 
by the coast through Pylae. The position of 
Alos and Alope may easily be defined. To 
the south the Epicnemidian Locrians under 
Ajax Oileif., whose chief town was Opus, 
came as far East as Sxapdy (B532), the 
historical Sxapdia; Alope therefore cannot 
be the ’AXdn between Daphnus and Cynus, 
and must be that fixed by Steph. Byz. in 
voc. on the N. coast of the gulf between 
"Exivos the modern Akhinéd and Larissa 
Cremaste. Again, as under the dominions 
of Protesilaus (695 sq.) Pyrasus, Iton, Antron, 
and Pteleon are included, that is to say the 
whole of the Crocian plain, our Alos cannot 
be the Halos or Alos, home of Athamas, in the 
south of that plain and more or less between 
Iton and Pteleon, although Artemidorus of 
Ephesus (ap. Strab. 432) thought so. Such 
an enclave cannot be imagined, and Par- 
meniscus (in Steph. Byz. s. “AXos) justly said 
there were two places of the name. “Ados or 
“AXos is a common name between Sunium and 
Volo; and this Alos must have been either 
another port on the N. side of the Maliac 
gulf, or by the mouth of the river. 

The possible extension of Peleus’ king- 
dom along either coast is to Antron on the 
N., to Scarphia on the 8., and probably the 
defile of Pylae will have been its southern 
boundary. 

No one suggests this kingdom extended to 
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the S. of Oeta: it was barred along the 
coast to the N. by Antron, and to the N.E. 
by Othrys, which attains its greatest height 
at this point, as well as by Protesilaus, whose 
possessions reached to Pteleon (the modern 
Ftelio) and Antron on the sea, and Phylace 
(perhaps the later Thebes) and Iton in the 
hills. There were only two ways in which 
it could expand—to the N.W. across the 
pass of Othrys into the tableland of Xyniae 
and towards the later Pharsalus, and up the 
Spercheus-valley, to the W. The height and 
danger of the pass, the Madtaxds dpupds de- 
scribed by Leake (Northern Greece, i. 461), 
make the former supposition improbable. It 
was a gloomy malpasso, Xerxes and Metellus 
avoided it; and we do not find valley- 
people naturally overflowing their bound- 
aries. It would be enough if Peleus planted 
a post at the top, and something—unnamed 
in Homer and early literature, but later 
known as Aapéa and Zitouni—at the bottom. 
Up the valley there was no obstacle, and 
the prominence of the Spercheus in the 
Tliad, when the Enipeus or the Apidanus,not 
to say the Peneus, might have been invoked, 
shews that it was the national river. 

Menesthius, one of Achilles’ five generals 
of division, Il 173, was the son of Spercheus ; 
Patroclus, though no Myrmidon, Phthian, 
or Hellene born, but of Opus, was, as a 
ghost, to take Achilles’ hair to the Spercheus, 
to fulfil Peleus’ vow to offer hair and fifty 
sheep to the river, 


és myas, Ot Tou TEMEVOS Bapos re Ounjes. 


Peleus and Achilles possessed the ‘springs 
of Spercheus’ and there was a sacred place 
there. The restless modern critic, eternally 
dissatisfied, explains myyat away, to mean 
only ‘waters’ (Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, on 
H.F. 390. Mr. Leaf follows obediently). 
This meaning of zyyaé is unhomeric: B 523 
of te AiAaav exov rnyqs exe Kydisoto is an 
exact statement. The sources of the Sper- 
cheus, by which I do not mean the actual 
but the reputed sources, that is to say the 
spot where the river began to be of some 
size—must have been high up the river's 
course, and very likely at the place called 
Spercheae by Livy in his account of the 
Aetolian raid into Thessaly in B.0. 198 (xxxii. 
13). A river often gives its name to a ham- 
let upon it near, if not at, its source. We 
have alas not enough ancient placenames to 
make a Greek gazeteer, but in well-surveyed 
countries examples may be found in any 
county: take Windrush, Eyenlode, Cher- 
welltown, Lambourn, in the Thames basin. 
In Greece Thespiae on the Thespius, Cephi- 
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sia on the Attic Cephisus, and Nemea high 
up on the same river, are parallels. The 
Spercheus-valley, from Tymphrestus to Tra- 
chis, will have been an ancient Valtellina, 
important for its command of passes—the 
coast-road from Antron, the Maliac thicket, 
the next track to the W., falling upon 
Hypata (Leake, N.G. i. 460), another still 
further to the W., by which the Aetolians 
broke up from Spercheae and Macracome 
to South Thessaly; on the south Ther- 
mopylae, and the hillroad from Trachis 
through Doris to Amphissa, the Sacred 
Pilgrims’ Way from Thessaly to Delphi. 
As in the Valtellina, the hill villages on 
both sides provided a contingent (2500) of 
fighting men ; and the earth the wild Adda, 
T mean the Spercheus, brought down, gave 
the plain at its mouth its fertility— 


yas Téons TO Medacyixov apyos GpLewvov, 


(oracle in schol. Theoer. xiv. 48, al., Hendess 
No. 178)! While the Achaean civilisation 
kept the river in order, the harbours of 
Trachis and Lamia (viz. Anticyra and 
Phalara) were busy ports. The height of 
the mountains on both sides made it an 
impregnable kingdom,” and under divine 
rulers it was more important than the neigh- 
bouring Locris, Crocian plain, or even 
Pherae. 

We have next to give a meaning to the 
placenames Phthia and Hellas, and the 
descriptions Hellenes and Achaeans. 

Phthiotis in historical days extended from 
the Maliac gulf to the plain of Thessaly, 
mAatvvopeva péxpt Papoddov Kai Tov redlwV 
rav Q@erradikav, Strabo 430, and such a 
meaning for Phthia may be traced as far 
back as the Hesiodean Catalogues, fr. 81: 


a 9 , , ” , ” 
H oln POiy Xapitwy aro kadXos €xovoa 
[Invetod zap’ vdwp Kah valerxe Kupyv7- 


I presume the Peneus stands for its tribu- 
tary, Enipeus or Apidanus. The historical 


1 Bursian i. 88 notes the fertility of the valley, 
now principally rice-fields. Herodotus vii. 198 
describes the dimensions of the argos: 198 zepi 5€ 
tov KéAmov rodtov earl xapos Tedivds, TH MEY EUpUS, 
7H d€ Kal Kdpta atewds, 199 ravtn (sc. at Trachis) 
dé Kal evpUtaroy earl maons TIS Xapns TavTNS EK TOY 
dpéwy es OddAacoay, kar’ & Tpnxls menddNioTat 
dioxlAd Te yap Kal diocutpia TAEBpa TOV mediov ear. 
The delta had grown far below the bridge by the 
time of Brennus, B.C. 279 (Paus. x. 20. 6).—It will 
hardly be believed that this oracle supplies the 
only other mention of the Pelasgian Argos—this 
imposing pre-Homeric, pre-Mycenaean kingdom— 
in the whole of independent Greek literature, if we 
except Euripides, who (in the Orestes) applies the 
name to Argolis. 

2 Herodotus vii. 198, the Tpnxiviat wéerpat. 
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Pharsalians believed their town was Phthia, 
the dotv Muppuiddvev (schol. 8 9).1 It is 
unnecessary to deny that Peleus’ rule may 
have included the table-land, Xyniae and 
its lake, between the two passes; but as 
Pharsalus, Thaumaci (Domok6) and Proerna 
are not in Homer, it is the less likely that 
he stretched over the uninviting Furka.? 
Graubiinden still holds much of the Valtel- 
lina, but we do not find Venosta or 
Pallavicini stretching up to Pontresina. 
Bursian, i. p. 75 thinks Pharsalus a founda- 
tion of the Thessalians, presumably to secure 
the pass from the North. In Homer's day, 
if we judge from the presence of @6to. under 
Ajax and Protesilaus, and perhaps on the 
other side of the Pagasaean gulf, Phthia was 
a non-political name, attached to a wide 
region, and dating from an earlier political 
condition, we do not know what. As 
Picardy and Provence, the Veneto, Lombardy 
and the Terra di lavoro, East Anglia and 
Leinster, remain in use though their legal 
force is dead, Phthia was the property of no 
chief ; and as an inhabitant of Florence or 
Siena, Dieppe or Caen, Aix or Toulon, may 
talk of going back to Tuscany, Normandy or 
Provence, Achilles may say ‘they never 
wasted my crops in Phthia’ (A 155), ‘1 will 
go to Phthia’ (2b. 169), ‘there are many 
Achaean girls in Hellas and Phthia (I 395), 
or Odysseus ‘ Peleus sent you from Phthia’ 
(I 253). The old Phthia, prae-Homeric, 
divided between Peleus, Protesilaus, perhaps 
Philoctetes, and with stragglers in Locris, 
and with the AdAozes on its edge (I 484), 
may well have covered the later Phthiotis, 
and the subsequent identifications of 
Pharsalia with Phthia are easy to explain. 
Achilles with his kingdom, by Homer's 
genius became an enviable ancestor, and as 
Pharsalus, unknown to Homer and founded 
it would appear by the incoming Thessalians, 
was within Phthia, the cousins of the 
Scopadae and the Aleuadae at Fersala, 
appropriated Achilles as the Dorian Argives 
claimed Agamemnon; and as the classical 
Argives interpreted Homer’s Argos in their 
sense, the Pharsalians took Homer’s Phthia 
to mean their Phthia or Phthiotis—as if the 
Val d’Arno, being Tuscan, implied the whole 


1 This is the current view in literature: the Phar- 
salians dedicated Achilles and Patroclus at Delphi 
(Paus. x. 13. 5); one Theagenes ran éy $6ia 77 @ec- 
cakov, vivalling Achilles ev marpld: rod aklotov Tay 
Kadoumevwv jpdwy (vi. 11. 5). Crito, persuading 
Socrates to escape to Thessaly, says #uarl Kev 
Tpitatw bOlny epiBwroy tkoto (Crito 448). 

2 Though these and many other places were 
enumerated under Achilles’ dominions, Strabo 
433, 4. 


of Tuscany. The old divisions never came 
back, and only the attentive geographer, 
Strabo or Bursian, was aware that Homer 
would not suit the new conditions. 

Hellas is a vaguer name, and its later 
complications are even greater than those of 
Phthia. In Homer it is always local : eyxety 
Sexekaoro IlaveAAqvas Kat “Axaworis B 530 
means that the lesser Ajax, though a small 
man, was the best spearman in his country- 
side; Bathycles, Il 594 “EAAdd oikéa vatwr, 
was a great man among the Myrmidons. It 
neyer gave a name, like Phthia, to an 
historical district, but blossomed out, how, 
it is still a mystery, into the Greek name of 
Greece. Accordingly its original connotation 
is lost beyond recovery. ‘The district with 
which it was sometimes identified, viz. that 
between Palaeopharsalus and the Phthiotid 
Thebes (Strabo, /.c.), fell within the historical 
Phthiotis. A slight indicatiqn of its relative 
position is offered by the story of Phoenix, 


. who fleeing a blood-taboo took refuge, from 


the north, as Patroclus from the south, with 
Peleus. Phoenix says: 


1 447 ofov ére mpatov Airov “EANada KadAc 
yuvaika 

hevywv veikea watpos “Apdvtopos ’Op- 
pevidao. 


478 gedyov exer’ amdverbe 8 “EAAddos 
cipvxopoLo, 
Dbinv 8 eEixopyv epiBdaxa prepa 
pyrwv, 
és UyAqja avaxé’. 


Phoenix lived in Hellas, the kingdom of his 
father Amyntor, and fled through Hellas to 
Phthia: we may therefore assume the two 
countries touched; but the Hellas of 
Amyntor cannot be more nearly fixed. 
Autolycus, who lived ‘on Parnassus’ 
(Odyssey 7), raided Eleon, which belonged 
to the same Amyntor (K 266); but, though 
there is no reason on this account to have 
recourse with Mr. Leaf to the Eleon in 
Boeotia, we know of no Eleon in Thessaly. 
All is obscurwm per obscurius. We cannot 
say if ’Oppevidao is local and means ‘of Or- 
menium ;’ and eyen then the Ormenium near 
Toleus is out of the question and the other 
Ormenium (B 734) belonged to Eurypylus, 
son of Euaemon. So that except that 
Hellas bordered on Phthia, and was perhaps 
farther from the Muppidover zodArs than 
Phthia, we can say nothing about it. Still 
people called Hellenes were Peleus’ subjects. 
It looks as though Hellas, as we know 
Phthia was, was an earlier district-name in 
Thessaly, perhaps West of Phthia, and 
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stretched down the slope of Othrys towards 
the Spercheus; as Tuscany stretches far 
down into Romagna. 

We cannot here omit the fact that the 
Spercheus is now called Hellada (Leake, 
Northern Greece, I. cix, II. ex, IV. pp. 531 
sq.), a statement repeated by Bursian. Mr. 
Bury, J.H.S. xv. 228 questions it; but if 
the Spercheus like Lamia and Hypata, and 
how many Italian villages, has again received 
its ancient name, Hellada would naturally 
fall into the background. ‘The other name 
which Mr. Bury heard, Alemanna, appears 
on Bursian’s map as the bridge over the river 
between Zitouni and Trachis. 

I submit that when he mentions Phthia 
and Hellas, Homer is using older place-names 
in which Peleus had no exclusive property. 
In later times, when Achilles influenced the 
imagination, the later Phthiotis dragged the 
Pelean Phthia north, and settled the dor 
Muppddvwy at Pharsalia. Similarly the 
later Pelasgiotis (I am not called upon to 
account for this application of such a 
wandering name) together with the ambi- 
guous term apyos, transported the Pelasgic 
Argos to the N.E. plain of Thessaly. In 
Homer, Pelasgic! has not this meaning. It 
applied, as we see from one clear example, to 
Melis. Larissa Cremaste, on the Maliac 
gulf above Echinus, was also called Larissa 
TleAacyia (Strabo 435) ; and when Achilles 
invokes his God as Zed dva Awdwvate 
TleAaoyixé, he is not thinking of Gyrton or 
the Peneus, but of his own valley. The 
Spercheus is his national river, the ‘ town of 
the Myrmidons’ is Trachis, and the fertile 
land of Trachis is the Pelasgic plain or dpyos. 
As to this word Strabo (372) gives us the 
invaluable information that dpyos with the 
Macedonians and Thessalians meant zed(ov, 
though he denies the use to Homer. Syeddv 
mav Tediov kata Odaccay says Steph. Byz. 
in voc., suiting even better the delta of the 
Spercheus. An undeniable Thessalian usage 
is quoted by Stephanus s.v. Adtiov from the 
poet Dionysius év a’ Tiyavriddos,” 


Kat Keveov kpornoe [Sic] XeBys Kata Adriov 
&pyos, 


the Awriw év wedi» of Hesiod and the 
Homeric hymns. This was the meaning of 
the Pelasgic Argos. The valley, a sufficient 
independent state in the heroic age, lost its 


‘TI am not speaking of the Asiatic Pelasgi, 
B 840, 843, K 429, P 288. 

* This work is indexed in the 7. H. G. vol. iv. 
as ‘iv. 510. 10,’ but the reference is wrong. Suse- 
mihl and Pauly-Wissowa do not recognise the 
poet. 
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importance later between Thessaly and 
Boeotia; the Enienes came south and 
occupied the top of the valley, the Malians 
(to judge from Dicaearchus’ description of 
the people of Anthedon) were fisher-folk ; 
and the rapid accumulation of the alluvial 
soil to the 8. limited their harbours to 
Phalara, Echinus, and Alope. The one 
important point, the road through the Pylae, 
was internationalised. The heroic names 
Phthia, Hellas, Myrmidons, Achaeans,* 
were moved elsewhere, and only the mis- 
understood Catalogue preserved the real 
home of Peleus. 


I pass to another epic document which 
bears on this region, the Hesiodic “Acmis 
‘Hpaxdeovs. This is alate composite work of 
the school, composed according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, who must have had 
every means of knowing, of fifty-six lines 
from the fourth book of the Karddoyoc 
yuvatkev or “Hota, in which the birth of 
Heracles was told, followed by an account of 
one of Heracles’ feats, the slaying of Cyenus. 
The KardAoyo. themselves are later than 
the Theogony, the last lines of which 
introduce them ; and the Theogony refers to 
Hesiod as the singer of the Works and 
Days, and therefore implies that it itself is 
by another hand. The Works and Days 
themselves are post-Dorian. The Aspis 
therefore cannot lay claim to great antiquity, 
but it is good local epos, and was recognised 
as Hesiodean by Stesichorus, and by the 
grammarians Megacles and Apollonius of 
Rhodes. It may well belong to the period 
750-700, the age of the Cyclic poets 
Arctinus and Lesches, of the great rhapsodes, 
and apparently of the longer Homeric Hymns. 

When we abstract from the Aspis the 
tedious description of the Shield—to which, 
however, it no doubt owed its survival, 
as the companion poems the Kyjuxos ydpos 
and that about Aegimius have perished—we 
are left with an instructive local story. The 
Theban hero and his nephew and squire 
Tolaos meet in the temple of Apollo at 
Pagasae Cyenus and his divine father Ares. 
The grove and the altar glowed with the light 
of their armour (71). Heracles states his 
purpose to Cycnus 


Tpnxtva d€ tou tapeAavve 

és Kijuxa avaxta: 6 yap duvaper Te Kal aidot 

Tpnxwos mpoBeBnxe— 

3 In Herodotus’ time (vii. 197-200) we find the 
divisions were—Thessaly as far as the Pagasaean 
gulf, Achaea with Halus, Melis with Trachis. In 
the reverse order Aeschylus (Persae 489) has Mada 
KéAmov—vyijs "Axaildos meb0v—Oeccaday TéAets. 
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‘as you well know yourself, for you have 
married his daughter.’ We gather then 
that Cyenus blocked the way from Pagasae 
to Trachis, and the intention with which he 
did this is also plain: at the end of the poem 
his tomb is washed away by the Anaurus, 
the river of Iolcus, at the order of Apollo 


cere ey ei aks 
Ott pa KAeTas ExaTouBas 
Goris ayot IvOoide Bin cvAacke OidKwv. 


He relieved pilgrims to Pytho of their 
beasts. He commanded what Aelian (V.H. 
iii. 1) calls the IIv@ias 680s, the sacred way 
which led dua @erradias kat IeAacyias kai tis 
Oirys Kal THs Aiviavwv yopas Kat THs Mndréwv 
kat Awpiewy kal Aoxpdv tév “Eovepiwv. The 
portion of this road south of Toleus keeps to 
the coast round the gulf of Volo and the 
Kpoxtov zediov. It was the route followed 
by Metellus and Xerxes. Hercules and 
Tolaos, as it were two pilgrims, had reached 


Pagasae and would soon have doubled Cape . 


Pyrrha, when they found their way blocked 
by Cyenus. How Cyenus was able to do 
this the Hesiodic poet is too vague to explain, 
but Euripides for once is of use and (H.F. 
392) gives Amphanaea as Cycnus’ strong- 
hold. Leake, N.G. iv. 371 identifies this 
with ‘the fortress above the cape’: it must 
have held a position something like that 
of Terracina. (Later writers, ap. Steph. 
Byz. in voc. mention the place; Scylax 64 
marks it on his portulan as south of 
Pagasae.) This is confirmed by the parallel 
version in Apollodorus (ii. 7. 7), who says 
the encounter took place near Iton. “Irwy, 
in Homer one of Protesilaus’ towns, may 
well have belonged to Cyenus as well as 
Amphanaea ; he will then have held the 
whole of the Crocius campus in Achaea. So 
we find him, like a mediaeval baron, barring 
the coast-road by his port of Amphanaea. 
Greek antiquity knew of a yet more terrible 
brigand who kept the road between Corinth 
and Megara: Cycnus was like the Caetani 
at Capo di Bove, the Odescalchi at Bracciano, 
and how many other owners of castellacct, 
who blocked the Roman highways, built 
their stones into fortresses, and took toll 
of pilgrims to the shrine of the Apostles. 
Where the road ran across a plain the 
remedy was simple: the peasant and the 
pilgrim fetched a compass till the dangerous 
place was passed ; and Nature in time turfed 
over the abandoned Appia and Anagnina. 
A sea-road can rarely be turned. The case 
in Hesiod was complicated: the son-in-law 
at Amphanaea prevented the old Ceyx at 
Trachis from receiving his travelling public 
—as though a young Stockalper at Gondo 
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skimmed the milk that should have kept its 
cream for Brieg. 

The heroes closed, and the noise of their 
encounter was heard across the bay and 
down the coast : 


380 maca S¢ Muppiddvey te wodis Kreery 7’ 
"Taw\kos 
"Apvy 7’ 79 “EXixyn “AvOed re roumjeroa 
purvy vm’ audotépwy peyad’ taxov: 


and when Cycnus was killed and Ares 
routed, the father-in-law came out and 
buried Cyenus : 


472 Kixvov 8’ at Kyvé barrev kai Aads areipwv 
of p’ eyyvs vatov 7éAwos KAettod BactAjos 
“AvOnv Muppidovwy te todw kAeutryy 7 

"Taw Kor, 


“Apyny 7 78’ “EXiknv. 


Where were these places? A limit cannot 
be put to the penetration of Divine noise, but 
the people who came to Cycnus’ funeral 
must have belonged to that part of the 
country, ‘the neighbours of the town of the 
mighty prince,’ that is of Amphanaea or 
Iton. The names Arne, Helice, and Anthe 
are unknown. The story implies they were 
on or near the road; and as Pagasae and 
Toleus have been mentioned, on the road 
south of Amphanaea, Arne  perhaps— 
though as fluid a name as Argos—may 
be fixed: Strabo 411 says that Coronea 
was founded from Arne in Thessaly— 
of which Phthia was of course part, to 
him—and the colonists founded a temple 
THs “Irwvias ’AOnvas, 6udvupov Td OerradtKa, 
Kal Tov Tapappéovta toTapow Kovaptov mpoon- 
yopevoayv spopdvws TO exet. These names, 
Iton and Cuarius, belong to the Crocius 
campus, and Arne may have been the port 
of Iton, if not Iton itself. Even more 
distinctly he says (435) rév @nBav [sc. tov 
PGwridwy]| de ev 7H pecoyata 76 Kpoxtor rediov 
mpos TO katadyyovte THs “OOpvos, dv ob 6 
“Apdpucos pet, Tovtov be trépxetrar 6 “ITwvos, 
Grov 70 THs Itwvias iepov, a’ o0 Kal TO ev TH 
Bowrtia, cat 6 Kovaptos worapds. eipyrar de 
mept TovTov Kai THS Apvys év Tots Bowwrtiakots. 
The Scutum may be allowed to confirm 
Strabo: though without prejudice to the 
very shadowy Krepuov—Arne in central 
Thessaly, where some of the names or 
similar ones, recur. With so much es- 
tablished Anthe and Helice can only be 
further along the road: there are no names 
resembling them in these regions, except 
Anthele at the west end of Thermopylae: 
can Anthe be a variant for “Avtpwr, and 
Helice for Halos? Demeter was worshipped 
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both at Antron and at Anthele. The similar 
names in Triphylia, cal Ireedv kal “EXos 
(B 594) are suggestive. “Adtets and “ANia 
were also called “AAuy (Paus. ii. 36. 1, 
Scylax 50). Place-names are not subject to 
ordinary laws, and there is no reason why 
“AXos should like “AXaé mean saline, salt- 
pans. At all events we are fairly out of 
the Pagasetic gulf and into the Malian ; and 
as the only mourners unaccounted for are 
the Muppiddvwv zoArs, and as Ceyx king of 
Trachis was present, it is clear that the dorv 
Muppidover is again Trachis, and the Boeotian 
poet was faithful to Homeric topography. 
The claims of Pharsalus were not attended 
to by the Heliconian school of 700 B.c. 

This is my argument; but if a zpoxara- 
Anis is necessary, it is easy to indicate the 
difficulties of the ordinary view. ‘This 
requires an alteration of the Catalogue to 
suit later interests. Achilles was once 
“suzerain of Thessaly’: he possessed I 
presume Phthia, Achaea, Hellas, and much 
more. He was a counter-potentate to Aga- 
memnon. Of all this there is no trace in 
the Catalogue. The Catalogue must be a 
late composition, to suit historical interests. 
Whose? We must suppose the actual re- 
sidents in Thessaly required a heroic past: 
they revised their Domesday: they altered 
the Homeric Catalogue, or possibly, invented 
it. Did they obtain their end? As I have 
said, very few of the Homeric place-names 
survive—Tricca, Oloosson, Pherae, Peneus, 
Boebeis, Iolcus, perhaps a few more. The 
Homeric divisions of Thessaly do not corre- 
spond to any known partition. Larissa and 
Pharsalus, Crannon and Gomphi, are not 
even named. If an ancestor of Menon did 
tamper with the didxocpos, or invent a dia- 
kogpos, to suit his ends, he was singularly ill 
served. No American in search of an 
ancestor would fulfil his contract with such 
an antiquarian. The Catalogue as it stands 
is hard of interpretation just because its 
points of contact with history are so few. 
To regard it as composed or edited by people 
of historical times is a contradiction in 
terms. What the historical Greeks did is 
plain. They followed the universal method 
in dealing with Homer. Every one claimed 
him ; he could not be altered, public criti- 
cism was too wakeful : he must be explained. 
The Thessalians put their own interpreta- 
tion upon the Catalogue. As Larissa was 
not mentioned, Argissa was Larissa; they 
moved Oechalia about, they fought for 
Hypereia, they pinned Arne to Cierium. 
Hellas had passed beyond a reasonable 
claim, but as Pharsalus was not mentioned, 
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and Achilles lived in Phthia, and his other 
towns were either identified or insignificant, 
Phthia became Pharsalus, and the Pharsal- 
ians had their place in the Libro d’oro. Part 
passu the antiquarians moved the Pelas- 
gic argos to Pelasgiotis. 

It is not only history that is recovered ; a 
considerable misapprehension is removed 
from Homer. The importance of Achilles 
and Thessaly in the heroic age has been 
vastly exaggerated during the last fifty 
years. Critics have brought themselves to 
believe in Thessalian epos, a Thessalian 
Argos; and in a subsequent transference of 
place and interest to Mycenae and Agamem- 
non. Archaeology has swept away these 
cobwebs of the professorial brain. The 
coincidence of the Mycenaean monuments 
with epic tradition is a chain not to be 
broken. JI should be glad to think I had 
kicked away the last props of the old view, 
which appears in full life as late as Cauer’s 
usually judicious handbook (1895, p. 153). 
In Homer there was no Thessaly. That 
region was in various hands. We hear 
more of Eumelus’ horses than of the chiefs ; 
there are local legends, Lapiths and Chiron, 
but nothing to suggest a once ruling race, a 
centre of gravity of Greece. Achilles, with 
his fifty ships, was an unique warrior, a 
perfect knight, but his muscles apart, and 
his mother, of no great political importance. 
He did not take Troy: the unimportant 
events to which his quarrel gave rise some- 
what retarded its capture; and when he 
died the end of the war was as far off as 
ever. His importance is aesthetic. Homer, 
the dramatist, by selecting the portion of 
chronicle to which Achilles’ quarrel belonged, 
and treating it with his art, raised Achilles 
to the place where he stands. Homer made 
him the hero of romance. Even in the Iliad 
he is a knight with a following, a Bayard, a 
Duguesclin, not a monarch. He was a 
Highlander, from Othrys and Oeta ; musical, 
like a Highlander, and, like all Highlanders, 
once removed from Zeus. The potentate of 
Mycenae, installed on the isthmus, with his 
100 ships, his brother at Sparta, the Arca- 
dians on his transports, was the Emperor 
for which Thucydides! recognised him. The 
fierce northern knight from Spercheus chafed 
at Agamemnon’s claim to be Pacwdevtepos 
(I 160), but could not deny it-— 


*"Atpeldn, iSpev yap ooov rpoBéBynxas aravtwy 
HO Oogov duvaper TE Kal juacw érdev apioTos. 


T. W. ALLEN. 





1 And Odysseus, : 263, A 168. 
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THE HOMERIC APOSTROPHE.—AN EXPLANATION. 


Tue undesirable expedient of a rejoinder 
to a rejoinder would not have forced 
itself upon me had not Mr. R. M. Henry 
(Class. Rev. xx. p. 3) given me credit for 
an ‘attempt to base the origin of the use 
of apostrophe on metrical considerations.’ 
This is not an accurate statement of the 
purpose of my article (Class. Rev. xix. 
383 ff.), which touches very lightly upon 
the question of origins, at least so far as 
constructive criticism is concerned. What 
little I had to suggest as to the first use of 
the figure is to be found on p. 385, where I 
speak of the apostrophe as ‘a rhetorical 
device that suggested itself to Homer or 
earlier narrative poets in the course of the 
development of the epic,’ the poet heighten- 
ing the interest of the story at critical 
points by addressing his characters. But 
the article is chiefly concerned with Homer’s 
use of the figure, not with its origin; and I 
would still maintain that in many instances 
where the apostrophe has little or no 
rhetorical value metrical convenience was a 
determining factor in its use. 

Mr. Henry’s criticism of my treatment of 
individual cases does indeed show that I 
should have done well to lay less stress upon 
the idea of absolute necessity as applied to 
the use of apostrophe. But I think that he 
attaches too little importance to the influence 
of the often recurring formula tov 6’ drape 
Bopevos zpooedy, which certainly invites 
completion by means of a name and epithet 
—and accordingly, if need be, the verb is 
second person, and the name and epithet 
vocative, with the slight excuse of a rhetor- 
ical apostrophe. Besides, given a situation, 
either in a formula of address or in one of 
our other examples, where the needed case of 


a name cannot readily be worked in, has 
anybody the right to affirm that a cireumlo- 
cution or a descriptive phrase is an acceptable 
way out of the metrical difficulty, while we 
must seek another and higher reason for the 
use of the apostrophe? The periphrasis 
IIpicpo.o Binv is an admired and much- 
imitated figure; but an impartial examina- 
tion of all such periphrases will show that 
they also served a metrical purpose at times. 
Why should we hold the apostrophe above 
such uses? Surely it would be venturesome 
to maintain that, if in the heat of composi- 
tion there occurred a metrical difficulty in 
the use of a certain case of a name, the poet 
would always recast the passage so as to use 
the expected case, or else would resort to a 
circumlocution, rather than adopt a device 


_ which would bring the name itself into the 


verse and at the same time have the 
advantage of a rhetorical disguise. 

As for the complaint that I have failed to 
proceed chronologically, the examples from 
the Odyssey were mentioned first only 
because the conclusion drawn from them 
seemed likely to be of service in the study of 
the more difficult cases in the Iliad. And 
when one believes that the apostrophe may 
have existed as a mere rhetorical ornament 
in narrative poetry before Homer, careful 
discrimination between the earlier and the 
later books of the Iliad does not seem so 
important—especially since the number of 
cases is comparatively small—as it seems 
when one is advocating a theory about the 
origin of the figure based on its more 
frequent occurrence in an early book. 

CAMPBELL BonNER. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
March 27, 1906. 





HOMER, ODYSSEY XI. 423-426. 


aitap éym mpotl yatp xelpas detpwv 
BadXov arobvyckwy rept paryave 
_ | Pp ACE 


First a word about the various accepted 
renderings of this difficult passage. They 
fall into two classes : 


(1) those that take wept dacyavw with yetpas 
deipwv Baddov, not with drobyycxwv, and 
translate thus: 


‘ But I, on the ground, raising my hands, 
tried to throw them round my sword-hilt, as 
I was dying.’ 

This translation obviously, as Merry points 
out (Merry, loc. czt.), leaves ori yaty in the 
lurch: érofvyoKwv wort yaty for ‘as I lay dying 
on the ground’ is not Homeric diction. 
Ameis-Hentze (Anhang Od. 11. 423 says : ‘In 
den angefuhrten Worten nunerklarenmanche 
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(auch ich friiher irrthiimlich) zori yaty durch 
‘an der Erde’ oder ‘am Boden liegend’ ; 
aber gegen den homerischen Sprachgebrauch. 
Denn nirgends wird zpos mit dem Dativ in 
diesem Sinne fiir ézi gefunden : iiberall steht 
es mit Verben der Bewegung verbunden, so 
dass es stets ‘an der Erde’ oder ‘zur Erde’ 
bedeutet.’ 

Add to this objection the fact that the 
rhythm and parallel Homeric constructions 
alike force us to construe érofvyoKwv Tept 
gacydvw together. For this construction 
Merry cites conclusive instances from the 
Tliad (xvdwddpevos repi xadx@ Il. 8. 86: epi 
Soup jomape Il. 13. 570: wept doupi werap- 
pévy Il. 21. 577 : dpéxGeov audi odypw opalo- 
pevor Il. 23. 30) as well as Soph. dj. 899 
gacydve Trepurtvxns and 828 wextdra THde 
rept veoppavtw Eipet. 

Coming then to the interpretations which 
rightly take dzo6vyoxwv mepi dacyavy to- 
gether, we get the following rendering of 


Merry’s : 


‘But I, as Lraised my hands, dropped them 
again to the ground, (as I lay) dying with 
the sword through me.’ Dropped them, 
that is, owing to the impotence of a dying 
man. 


The objections to this rendering fall, it 
seems to me, under two heads : 


(A) Literary. (B) Syntactical. 


(A) From the literary point of view the 
rendering seems to me feeble and un-Homeric. 
It adds little to the vividness of the situa- 
tion and the emphasis on the impotence of 
Agamemnon leaves the subsequent conduct 
of Clytaemnestra wholly unexplained. 


(B) But the syntactical objections seem 
to me eyen more insuperable. The present 
participle de/pwy with the imperfect Baddov, 
necessarily gives rise to the absurdity ‘as I 
raised, I dropped my hands.’ It is of course 
manifestly impossible for those who render 
thus to fall back on the expedient of making 
the imperfect inchoative. Agamemnon can- 
not be said in the impotence of death to 
begin to or try to drop his hands to the 
ground. Accordingly some editors have 
resorted to the expedient of altering the 
text to aelpas. 

This difficulty as to the tenses does not, 
I think, hold good in the interpretation 
which I am going to propose. The only 
difference in the actual translation which 
I wish to suggest is that PadAov means 
not dropped but tried to strike—surely a 
more natural meaning of Ba\Aw. That is to 
say, ‘Agamemnon raising his hands sought 
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to smite them on to the earth,’ the imperfect 
implying that his strength failed him in 
articulo mortis. 

And what happens next? 


7 O€ KUVaTLS 
o) ? ‘> 
vordicar, ovde ou ErAn iovTe Ep eis ’Aidao 
‘\ ’ > ‘ « / , , ? 
xepot Kar’ ddOadpors eAcey avy TE OTOM 
€épetrat. 


ie. dying though I was, she turned her 
back on me and could not bring herself to 
perform the last services demanded of a 
faithful wife. | Clytaemnestra recoils in 
terror lest she may hear the dreadful footfall 
of the Erinyes invoked even thus impotently. 

The full formula for such an invocation of 
the Erinyes occurs twice in Bacchylides : 


5. 42: 
ya 8 emokyrrav mpaicke 
ov TH vv TO TpOTEpwv 
inmov év ayGve KaTexpavey KOVLS. 


And again, still more precisely, with xépe : 
Sidi 
ya 8 emoxirre xépa 


Kopmacopat civ ada- 
Gela 88 mav Ad , 
ela O€ wav Aaprer Xpeos. 


In these. significant passages I find an 
illustration of the action of the dying 
Agamemnon, which I believe to be a similar 
éxioxnyis—a denunciation of his murderers 
and an inyocation of the Under-world Powers 
of Vengeance. The word emuxyrrew is not 
Homeric: it is in Bacchylides that we find 
the literary prototype of the full formula. 

The guilt of Clytaemnestra, it is important 
to remember, is nowhere implied by Homer 
till this speech of Agamemnon’s (11. 410), 
though it is again referred to later in the 
second Nekwia (24. 199 sq.) I believe that 
Agamemnon’s certainty as to her complicity 
is based on the suspiciousness of her conduct 
when the test of émioxyyis was applied: 
hence his eagerness to impart his conviction 
to the inhabitants of the Upper-world. It 
is interesting to note that the second refer- 
ence is likewise an utterance of the dead 
Agamemnon. He has all the persistence of 
the ghost in Hamlet. Moreover, his con- 
viction develops: cf. 11. 409 : 


GANA por AiytsOos tevéas Odvarov TE pOpov TE 
éxta civ ovAopevn adoxw 


with 24. 199: 


sat / , a al ¥ 
ody ds Tuvdapéov Kovpy Kaka pyocaro epya, 
Kouplolov KTELVaca TOTW. 
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In the light of the Bacchylidean passages 
quoted above, we may, IT believe, trace also 
how the word émoxyrw derives its meaning, 
(1) as asolemn and often death-bed injunc- 
tion, (2) as an Attic law-term. 

The first is so familiar that I need hardly 
illustrate it. I will only cite Soph. 77. 
803 sq. as a typical instance. Hyllus gives 
Deianeira an account of his father’s dying 
agonies, for which she is responsible, tells 
her how Heracles had cursed his marriage 
(15 Suordpevvoy Extpov evdarovp.evos) and 
adds the hero’s dying injunctions : 


TocavT erirknwavTos, 
then a few lines further on (807) Hyllus 
says : 


Towatra, pntep, Tatpi Bovdevoas’ uo 

‘ CES he oS {2 e a s 
Kal dpac’ eAnpOys, dv we wotviypos Atky 
ticait’ “Epwius Te. 


T believe that a similar echo of the footfall 


of the Erinyes is always present in the Greek” 


mind in response to the invocation implied 


by the word émoxyrro. 
Cf. too Soph. O.C. 1010 


> 7 oe > ‘ ~ , ‘ ‘ > SN 
av0" dv ey viv taabe Tas Deas enor 
KaNOv ikvotpat Kal KatacKymTw Aitais 
eMOciv dpwyovs Suppaxovs TE. 


Coming to the Attic legal term émutxyrr- 
coat, I note that Hesychius gives the gloss 
emokiwacba éexiBapyoat. The verb is now 
generally middle and used with the dative, 
emiokimrer Oar Tals paptupiats, to invoke for 
oneself the under-world powers against false 
testimony, i.e. the construction of the word 
according to its root meaning is superseded 
xara otverw by its now established meaning 
of invoke, denounce. A precisely parallel 
kata ovveow construction is éxretvar ditds 
(Eur. Or. 290) for xetpas éxretvar Acrats. 

‘The éxioxnyis or denunciation is the 
protest made against a deposition, and should 
be distinguished from the prosecution, which 
did not always follow.’ (Wyse, Isaeus iii. 
3. 5.) 

Cf. Lysias 23. 18 (Bekker) dcenaprupyOy 
py TAarareis civarr emioknpapevos 58 To paptupt 
ovK ereenrGe. 

Also Arist. Ath. Pol. col. 36. 10 (Sandys) : 
érevdav 8& Sdiavydillecbar] pedlA]wow [ot 
dixac]ra[c], 6 Kypvé dyoplevje mporov av 
rrny|rrwv|ra of dvtidico. Tats papTupiats 
[de]0 yap [mpdrepov] émuoxyjyacba [ad}ra[t]s 
apiv [x |dvra[s] day picac |Oac. 

These facts seem to point to the conclusion 
that the émoxyyis rested on a religious, not 
on a purely legal basis. It had to be followed 


up by legal procedure, was not in itself a 
legal proceeding. Cf. Rohde, Psyche, p. 60, 
note ° : 

‘Man bedenke auch, dass eine gesetz- 
liche Strafe auf dem Meineid nicht stand 
in Griechenland so wenig wie in Rom. Sie 
war nicht nothig, da man unmittelbare 
Bestrafung durch die Gottheit, welcher der 
Schworende sich selbst gelobt hatte, erwar- 
tete (lehrreich sind die Worte des Agamem- 
non bei dem Treubruch der Troer, Il. 4. 
158 ff.) in Leben, und auch da schon durch 
die Hollengeister, die Erinyen (Hesiod E. 
802 ff.), oder nach dem Tode.’ Stephanus 
S.V. erurkij7Tw Says: éreoKkyato = evexaere 
Yevdouaprupiov, interdum etiam, sed raro, 
pro évexddece gdvov. On my theory the 
gradual restriction to Wevdonaptupia, when 
the law took cognisance of murder, is quite 
natural. 

To return now to the earlier uses of 
oxymtw and its derivatives: in Homer they 
are restricted, I believe, to oxymropevos, 
oxnpirrecOa, and, of course, oxjmtpov and 
oKnTrodyos. oKyTTOMEvos OCCuTS Once Only in 
the Iliad (14. 457, a non-Achillean book) 
used ironically of a slain foe entering Hades 
leaning on the javelin which transfixes him. 
It oceurs thrice in the Odyssey (17. 203 ; 
17. 338; 24. 158) in each case a repe- 
tition of the same phrase rrwy@ evyadew 
évadlyxov nde yépovte oxymTdopevov, the word 
being used absolutely =leaning on a stick. 
Similarly oxypirrec Gar (Od. 17. 196) of 
leaning on a fdradov, and again Od. 11. 
595, of Sisyphus pressing against the stone. 
There is no trace of émoxymtw or other 
compounds, of the Bacchylidean use, or of 
the later Attic development. 

Fortunately we are not left without data. 
The one definite and important fact that we 
know of Charondas, law-giver of Catana, is 
that it was he who introduced the procedure 
of éxioxnyis : 

Arist. Pol. 1274b: 


Xapdvdov 8’ oddév éotiv ov wAnv ai dikar 
tov Wevdouaptupiav? (zpOtos yap eroinoe THY 
éxioxnyw) (for I suppose that no one is 
likely to challenge the brilliant emendation 
of Bentley from érickeyu to érloxnyw). 


Aristotle supplies us with a further piece 
of information about Charondas which is 
most significant for my theory. He says 


(Pol. 1274): 


voobérar St éyevovro Zdadeveds te Aoxpois 
rots “Exiledupiois, kat Xapwvdas 6 Katavaios 
trois avtod ToNXlrars Kat tais aAdats Tats 
Xadkidicats wdAeot Tais wept “Itadiav Kat 
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, A La ‘ , ec 
RuxeXiay. weipdvrat d€ tives Kal ovvayew ws 
Lo) ‘ 
’Ovopaxpirou ev yevopevov Tpwrov Setvod Tepl 
2 , 
vowobeciav, yupvacOjvar 8 airov ev Kpyry 
Aoxkpov évra Kai éridnpotvtTa Kata TEXVNY PaVTE- 
Kyiv" TovToU O€ yevéer Ga Oadnra Eratpov, Oadynros 
a> . a \ , , SS 
& axpoariy Avxotpyov Kai ZaXevxov, Zadevxov be 
Xapdvéar. 


Tf this is not a precisely accurate state- 
ment of historical facts—and Aristotle 
rejects it on chronological grounds as 
doxer7oTepov—rmust we therefore discard any 
general inference to be deduced from it? It 
seems, on the contrary, more reasonable to 
assume that this popular theory of apostolic 
succession from Onomacritus to Charondas 
owes its origin to some generally recognised 
tendency towards Orphic thought in the 
later law-giver. Surely, otherwise, it is a 
most remarkable coincidence that the one 
historically recorded fact about the legisla- 
tion of Charondas is one that so inevitably 
suggests an Orphie provenance. 

It may be objected that some of the Attic 
uses of oxy77w and of its numerous compounds 
imply a different origin, meaning, as they 
frequently do, swooping down from above 
(when intrans.) or hurling down from above 
(when trans.). I maintain that, in all cases, 
itis the terminus ad quem that is the promi- 
nent notion, the source from which the 
motion comes being immaterial to the 
meaning, beyond the fact that it is, naturally, 
from above to the earth. Thus oxyzrds is 
the bolt that dashes into the earth. Arist. 
de mundo 4. 20. oxyrrot éyovrat tv Kepav- 
v@v Goo KaTacKyTTovow «ts Tt. I need not 
cite examples of the familiar compounds 
with év-, éyxata-, dzo-, etc., which almost 
invariably are accompanied by eis or zpds 71, 
etc. So deeply rooted, indeed, in the word 
is the idea of the terminus ad quem, that in 
later writers such as Dionysius of Halicar- 
Nassus kataoxyrew is frequently used as a 
mere synonym for teevtay : e.g. Dion. Hal. 
3. 60, epyov avoctoy cis ettuxés KaTacKnWar 
tehos. Indeed, already in Herodotus this 
meaning is established for émooxyatw: Herod. 
1. 120 viv 8€ drockipavros Tod evuTviov és 
ddAaipov. 

The word then means to strike or dash or 
press against something,—primarily against 
the earth, and with this meaning and this 
meaning only do we find it in Homer, used 
of pressing on a staff in the middle voice, 
just as épeiddjevos is used. Its occurrence is 
rare and strictly limited to the one definite 
usage. Cf. J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymik 
der Griechischen Sprache, vol. ii. p. 248: 
oxymrew, ‘sich gewaltsam worauf stiirzen.’ 


This brings me back to the Nekuia passage. 
The digression is intended to prove that the 
absence of the specific word need not 
necessarily tell against the assumption that 
we have here an instance of primitive 
éxioxynits. The word is not yet established 
in the Epic. 

I would therefore, tentatively, put forward 
the following deductions from my arguments : 

(1) The act of ericxnyis is Homeric and 
pre-Homeric. 

(2) The special application of the word 
oxy7tw to the act establishes itself in litera- 
ture between the date of the Nekuia and 
and that of Charondas. 

(3) oxymTw and its cognates have from 
their inherent meaning a close affinity with 
Chthonie ritual. 

(4) The cxfrrpov is originally the symbol 
of King qua Priest of the Under-world 
Powers. It is the duty of the King qua 
Priest to invoke these powers on behalf of 
his subjects, and the oxqzrpov is the instru- 
ment by means of which this invocation was 
performed. In time the word tends to 
take on a more political and less religious 
meaning and the Chthonic ritual falls back 
on the more specifically magic word paBdos 
(cf. Paus. vil. 15. 3 6 iepeds ev petCove kadov- 
péevyn tedern paBBors Kata Adyov by Twa ToS 
troxfoviovs mate). Hence the sting of the 
taunt flung at the dispossessed Polynice by 
Eteocles in Eur. Ph. 608 Er. Muxyvats, py 
"y0ad’ avaxade Geovs. POL. avoctos répuxas. 

In Homer the cxjrrpov besides being the 
symbol of the King is likewise put in the 
hands of the Priest. Chryses comes to the 
Greeks 


oTewpar éxwv ev xepoly ExnBorov AtoAAwvos 
xXputew ava. oxymtpw.—l. 1. 14. 


So too Teiresias (Od. 11.91) in the Nekwia 
xXpvceov oKATTpov €xwv. 


We find it too in the hands of the speaker 
in the Homeric ayopy. It is the symbol 
that brings the speaker into closer relation 
with the Under-world Powers whose function 
it is to punish perjury, and thus ensures 
that he will speak the truth. 


Tl. 10. 320: 
AND S, . B a4 , 
G\X aye or TO oKyATTpov advaaxeo Kal jor 
6moaoov 
as 
1) ev Cefoen 
Ib. 328: 
ds dal’, 6 8 ev xepot oxnmtpov AaBe Kai ot 
Opooce 
¥ By a 
iatw vov Zevs avtos, «ri. 
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val pa 78 cxArrpov says Achilles (Il. 1. 234). 
8 BE Tor péyas Yooerat SpKos (7). 239). 


And in witness of the truth of his words 
he smites the oxmrpov to the ground 
(Il. 1. 245): 


ds paro TInAcidns, ott 8& oKArTpov Bare yaly. 


Can there be a closer parallel to the act 
of the dying Agamemnon 


moti yay Xetpas deipwy Baddoyv 2 


(5) If the oxfrrpov is the symbol of the 
King qua Priest, what is the significance of 
the oxymrpov tapadoars 4 

We may find the answer in Thucydides 
il, We 


Néyover SE Kal of Ta cadeotara I<Aorovyy- 
clov pvipy mapa tov mporepov dedeypevol, 
Tord te rpatov wAjbe xpypatwv, & iAOev 
ex THs "Actas exwv és avOpwrrous ardpous, Ovvapw 
mepiromodpevoy THv erwvuniay THS Xwpas 
Umndvv dvra Gp.ws XE. 

Kal os ovKere avexopnoev Etpvabers, Bovdo- 
pevov Kat TOV Muknvatwv poBw trav Hpaxddar, 
kal dpa Svvarov SoKotvra etvar Kat To 7AnOos 
reOeparevkdta Tav Muxyvaiwy te Kal oowv 
Bipuobeds pxe tiv Bactdclay “Arpéa rapahaBeiv, 
kal av LlepraSav ois Iledom(Sas peiLous 
KaTacTHVal. 


In this somewhat blurred account of a 

great coup d'état may we not discern that 
the essence of the cowp d’état was nothing 
less than the superseding of an old régime, 
or rather, the absorption to some extent 
into the new system of the ideas and 
customs of the avOpw7ou aropo. from whose 
helpless hands the oxjzrpov fell ? 
& por Soxet ’Ayapepvov mapadaBov Kat 
VAUTLK@ Gpia ext meov TOY d\Xwv ioxvoas, THY 
otparelav ov xapitt TO TA€ov 7) POBw Evvayayov 
moujcacba. daiverar yap vavot te meloTa.s 
abtos adudpevos Kal 'Apxaou mpoorapacxay, 
&s “Opmypos roito dedyAwKev, €l Tw ikavos 
TekpnpLoraL. Kal ev TOD OKYTTpPOV Gua TH Tapa- 
ddoe eipnxev adrov roAAHoL vyijrot Kal “Apyet 
ravri avacoew. (Thue. 1. 9) 

Let us now compare the Homeric version 
of the oxyrrpov rapadocts with that of Thucy- 
dides, Il. 2. 100 sqq. : 


SS ce ae , 
ava 0é Kpeiwy “Ayapenvov 
” lol ” x X\ Y , 
gon oKnmTpov exwv: To pev Heatoros Kkape 
TEVXWV. 
¢ x We 
Hdauoros pev Saxe Avi Kpoviwve dvazt, 
SHAS iy tian ae at 
a’rap dpa Leds dake Siaxtopw Apyeipovry: 
« Z 
Eppetas 5 avaé ddxev Ieome TAntizre, 
‘ > A . = 
aitép 6 abre IéAow Sax’ Arpéi rouseve Lady: 
? ‘ ‘ , »” , , 
Azpevs d€ Ovyokwy éAurev woAVapvt Overy; 


. 
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airap 6 abre Overt’ Ayapéepvovt Acire Hopivar 
moddjow vyrout Kat ”Apyet mavtl dvaccewv. 


Truly a sophisticated account of the cowp 
détat, and introduced into the context with 
such premeditation and emphasis. The 
Persidae are completely ignored : Agamem- 
non, as a Pelopid, holds his oxjmrpov by 
Divine Right direct from Zeus, which oxjz- 
pov Zeus himself has usurped from the cult 
of the gods of the dropor avpwrot. That, in 
the Homeric version, Hermes is the inter- 
mediary is a significant hint. The oxjrrpov 
is to be freed from Chthonic associations ; 
it, as well as the cognate oxy7rés, is hence- 
forth to be associated with Zeus and the 
oipdviot, but, in the agency of Hermes, we 
discern the link with a different chain of 
ideas, which gives the case away. So too, 
though Zeus is triumphant, though Agamem- 
non rules by Right Divine from Zeus, it 
is not to Zeus that he appeals for vengeance 
on his murderers, but to the dispossessed 
deities of the Under-world. 

Further, the subsequent fate of the cxjmtpov 
of Agamemnon, was, according to Pausanias, 
deification at Chaeronea : Paus. ix. 40. 11: 
Geav St padicta Xaipwvels TysGor TO oKATTpov 
& romjoar Au pyow “Opmpos “Hdatorov, mapa 
St Ards AaBdvra “Epyjy Sovvar IleAom, TleAora 
St "Atpet karaduretv, Tov Se *Arpea @veoty, 
mapa Ovécrov dé exew “Ayapepvova: TovTO ouv 
ro oxn@tpov ceBovat, ddpy dvouacortes. Naos 
38 obk fotw ait Sypooia Temoupévos, GAA 
kata eros éxactov 6 lepdpevos ev oikypare EXEL 
ro oKATTpov: Kal of Ovotar dva Tacav Hpepav 
Ovovrat, Kat tparela mapaKertar TavTooaTOv 
Kpe@v Kal TEemparov TApyS. Thus the oxyz- 
tpov has resumed all its ancient religious 
sanctity: the Pre-historic and the Post- 
classical have joined hands across the 
centuries. 

That Hell—the Place of Retribution—isa 
product of Orphism, is, I fancy, a truism 
since Rohde’s brilliant exposition (Rohde, 
Psyche, pp. 59-62). In Homer, Hell, as we 
see it in its first rough draft, is a settlement 
whose colonisation works, as it were, auto- 
matically : no épynyérys is required for that 
grim droxia. ‘If this is not true’ says the 
Perjurer in his folly—‘ may the Erinyes take 
me.’ Truly an unwise prayer on the lips of 
the perjurer! He has invoked his doom by 
his own reckless petition and has devoted 
himself to the Under-world Powers. Uti 
nam vota cadant. 

But the clear logic of the Hellenic mind, 
combined with the developed consciousness 
of guilt and inward need of purification—a 
sense of guilt familiar to us in the literature 
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of other groups inhabiting from the earliest 
times the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
—these two very different factors inevitably 
combine to enlarge the primitive bounds of 
Hell. If Hell is peopled by Perjurers, it 
must surely be a Place of Retribution : if a 
Place of Retribution, why are Perjurers its 
only denizens? Are they even the class 
most deserving of being relegated to Hell? 
No: already in Homer the dawn of a larger 
and more moral conception is at hand. The 
gates of Hell are widening to receive the 
Murderer, the Incestuous, even those labour- 


ing under a mysterious hereditary taint—all 
these stand in need of Purification,—and 
must be handed over ’Epwicw apdurodedev. 
The developed Greek conscience must find a 
place in Hell for Clytaemnestra and even for 
the blameless Aegisthus—épipwv AtyroQos. 
In Homer, it is true, we only feel it, later 
on we know it: and yet the Homeric stage 
of development finds—in the full light of 
Hellenic day—a curiously close counterpart 
in the formal procedure of the Attic law- 
courts—in the érioknyis yevdopaptupiov. 
Racuet Everyn Wuire. 





AESCHYLUS, AGAMEHMNON 709-716. 


, ie, 
perapavOavovea 0 vuvov 

710 Tptapov wots yepara 
ToAvOpnvov péya Tov oTEVEL, 

; , ee pene 
kuchyokovea. Iapw tov aivo\eKtpov, 
rapmpoobn ToAvOpnvov 

715 aidv apt roAurav 
péAcov ain’ avatAaca. 


Tus corrupt passage must be considered 
per se, and regardless of the metre of 
the strophe, where the text also is corrupt. 
In verse 714 zapmpdo6n is a vox nihili, 
and zodvOpynvov is justly suspected, as we 
can scarcely suppose that Aeschylus would 
have said Ilpidjov woAts TodOpyvov péya mov 
otéet, audi todiOpyvoy aidava pedeov aipa 
moNurav avat\ aoa (this is the natural construc- 
tion and not aidva roAvOpnvov avathaca apt 
modurav atpa). Mr. Sidgwick in the Oxford 
text prints Seidler’s suggestion rapzrop67 for 
raumpoaby ; but the objection to this is that, 
while the life of the city during the siege, 
during the time when it avéry roAtrGv aipa, 
may have been zodvOpyvos, it was not 
rapmopOys until the actual capture of Troy, 
and dudi ai@va can only mean ‘during a 
prolonged period of life,’ ‘during their whole 
life since the troubles began.’ 

I suggest vv. 712-716 


, , eae) 7 
kixAnoKovoa Uap tov atvo\extpov 
O > U 
yapBpovs 0’ of zoAvOpynvov 
yA) 3 ‘ cad 
aiay’ adi rodurav 
, et) et La 
pedeov ain’ avérhacay. 


(FAMBPOIC for TIAMTTPOC has already 
been suggested by Enger.) 

This is a description of the language used 
in their death-wails by the survivors. xuxdy- 
oxovoa means ‘calling on the dead by their 
names, as is the custom in death-wails. 


The wail ran thus “Id Iapis aivoAextpe, io 
IIpiapov matdes of mroAvOpnvov api aidva 
avet\acate woAutav aia. ‘O Paris, bride- 
groom of the terrible bed, O ye of Priam’s 
house, who during all the time ye lived 
mourned the slaughter of your countrymen.’ 
In this new context there is no longer any 
objection to the repetition of zoAvOpnvov. We 
must dismiss from our minds the notion that 
KukAynoKovoa Tdpw tov aivoAextpoy means 
‘reviling Paris as the aivodextpos.’ It is 
m sorrow and not m reproach that the 
mourners are supposed to style him so. I 
do not think it need offend that the other 
princes of his house (Hector among them) 
are simply called the yapPpoi, the relatives 
of the bridegroom. This drama is not con- 
cerned with them, and the actual words of 
the wail, in which they would have been 
called by their names, are not supposed to 
be reproduced. The word yayBpoi seems to 
me to be used deliberately here to remind 
us again of the contrast between the death- 
wail and the wedding hymn (iévatov 6s 767’ 
erepperev yappotow aeidew, v. 708). 

If the rest of the text here is rightly 
restored, I do not think that there can be 
any doubt about dudé, since audi aidva is a 
perfectly satisfactory phrase in this context. 
We therefore in the strophe require the 
metre ____J J _~_ in the penultimate line. 
This line is 


aktas er a&ipvdAXous (aeEipvAXovs Triclinius). 


T cannot emend it, but would point out that 
the éi, which has to go, is not necessary ; as 
the simple accusative after ceANev is else- 
where used by Aeschylus. 

W. R. Paton. 
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SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE 249 rr., AND THE CONCLUSION OF THE SEPTEM 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


éxel yap ovTe TOD yevndos 7V 
TARyp’, ov duceAAns ExoAry. atupdds be yh 
Kal xepoos, appwg ovd ernuwacevevy 
TPOXOLTLY, . . . 
Aer 0 ayos Pevyovros Hs exhv Kovis. 


Tuar the poet makes the guard lay so 
much stress on the absence of any mark of 
mattock or other implement, is not justified 
by any further use of this incident in the 
play. If Creon had used this detail, as a 
modern detective might have done, as a basis 
for the inference that a woman had covered 
with dust the body of Polynices, a sufficient 
explanation would be given for these verses. 
But instead of presenting this as a better 
alternative to the coryphaeus’s hint that 
the deed might be due to the gods, the king 
is sure that it proceeds from some of the men 
who have long been opposed to him. Perhaps 
we are justified in connecting this passage 
closely with Aeschylus Seven against Thebes 
1023, where Antigone says that she will bury 
her brother’s body, 


, , p , 
Kory pépovca Bvocivev rerAdpartos, 
KavTy Kadi, 


PLATO, POLITICUS 269 r-270 s.—AN 


In the course of the myth regarding the 
two cosmic cycles, in one of which the 
universe is directed by the divine helmsman, 
while in the other it is left to itself and 
revolves in the opposite direction, the Eleatic 
stranger sums up his arguments thus: é« 
mavTwv 61) TOVTWY TOV KOTMOV paTE avTOV xpi) 
pavat otpepery Eavtov del, pnt’ av oAov del 7d 
Geod otpéepecbar ditras Kal evaytias Tepiaywyas, 
pat’ ad Svo twe Bed dpovodyte EavTois evaytla 
otpepew avtov x.t-A. The supposition that 
in these last words Plato may refer to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
which he rejects as conflicting with his own 
views as to the origin and nature of evil, 
receives some support from the following 
extracts showing that the doctrine in 
question was known to the Greeks in a form 
that would make such a reference peculiar] 
applicable. Diog. Laert. Prooem. p. 2: 
"ApiotoreAys 6 ev mpwTw Tept diiocodias Kal 
mpeaBurepovs etvat|Tovs payous]| Tov Aiyurtiwy, 


or as the Scholiast says, 


T@ Tov Bvocivor wérAov KéATH THY YHV Tapa- 
kouicovoa, os émiBddAew péeddovoa youa, bre 
TO Oputrew py Svvacba. 

Nowhere in the Antigone is it said how 
the heroine carried the earth, nor can this be 
inferred from the words of the guard. The 
poet assumes the situation presented by 
Aeschylus, and refers to the earlier play, 
exactly as in his Hlectra 1415 £., the do 
merAnypar and oor pad’ adis of Clytaemestra 
are an echo of the same words of Agamemnon 
in Aeschylus dg. 1297 £. If Sophocles does 
not refer to the concluding portion of the 
Septem, he must have in mind some other 
scene just like it :—but what should this be ? 
If Sophocles does refer to these verses of the 


* Aeschylean play, then the view of Bergk, 


Christ, Wecklein and others, that the con- 
cluding portion of the Septem was composed 
after the Antigone, falls to the ground. 
Until another suitable reference for our 
text from the Antigone is found, we may 
believe this to have been suggested by 
Aeschylus. 
TDS: 


ALLUSION TO ZOROASTRIANISM ? 


kat Ovo Kat’ avrovs elvat apxds, dyabov Saipova, 
kal Kakov daipova’ Kal TO ev dvopa ctvar Leds 
Kat Qpouacdys, TO dé “Adys Kal ’Apeyudvios. 
Oyo 6 todo kal “Epyummos ev TO TpwWTW 7Epi 
Madywv kat Evdofos év 7H Tlepidw kat 
@cdropmos x.t-. (what follows concerns the 
Magian belief in resurrection and im- 
mortality). Theopompus (fr. 72 Miiller) ap. 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. 370: @cdropros 8€ dor 
KaTa TOS pdyous ava pepos TpioyiALa ern TOV 
pev Kpateiy Tov b€ Kpareicbar Tov Gedy, GAXa de 
TpirxiAva payerOar Kat ToAEueEtv Kat dvadvew To 
TOD ETEpov Tov ETEpov: TEAoOs OE droNE(TETHaL TOV 
“Adny, kal Tovs ev avOpu7rous eddalpovas rec Oat, 
Lyte Tpodis Seopevous, pte oKLaV ToLOdVTAS. 
Tov d€ tadra pynxavnodpevov Oedv ipenety Kal 
évarraver Oar xpovov k.t.A. It may be thought 
that an analogy for Plato’s ‘two antagonistic 
gods’ lies nearer to hand in the Empedoclean 
Neixos and @®ia; but in spite of the 
mythical designations with which the latter 
are decked out in Empedocles’ verse, the 
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words 8%o0 twe Oed «7.4. would be less 
appropriate to them than to the two deities 
of the Persian system. When Aristotle 
says (Met. i. 4, 9846) tporov twa wat déyew 
Kal Tpatov Néyew 70 Kakoy Kal TO ayabov apxas 
*EpredoxAéa, we must suppose that, unless 
he has for the time being forgotten the 
Magi, he means to distinguish between the 
good and evil dezties of the latter and the 
good and evil principles which are the 
rational outcome of the Empedoclean doctrine 
considered zpos tiv dudvoray Kal py mpos & 
WedXiferar Néywv (vb.). It seems, however, 
not improbable that Empedocles himself 
derived at least a suggestion, through what- 
ever channel, from the same Persian 
dualism : certainly the view attributed above 
to the Magi of four successive stages in the 
conflict between good and evil offers a 
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remarkable parallel to the similar though 
not identical periods of Empedocles. How- 
ever that may be, the reference in the 
Politicus to Zoroastrianism, if such it is, is 
merely a passing one ; and, as already said, 
Plato rejects the doctrine involved as alien 
from his own system. Alien it is from the 
most characteristic stage of his thought. 
Yet it recurs in what is generally held to be 
his later doctrine of an evil world-soul in Laws 
x. 896-898, 904, 906, whatever the quali- 
fications involved in these much discussed 
passages, and however the doctrine, as thus 
accepted in its final form, may be rather the 
resultant, as Zeller contends, of certain of 
Plato’s own positions and of his lite-ex- 
perience, than a conscious adaptation of 
Eastern thought. 


W. J. Goopricu. 





TWO PASSAGES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Republic 488 p: 
sy? 2 he gy > 4 > ~ ‘ 
...pmd éxatovtas OTe avadyKn avtT@® THY 
= s Ps < 
émyseheray rovetoat eviavTod Kal mpOv Kal 
ovpavod Kal Gotpwy Kal TvevpdTwV Kal TavTWV 
TOV TH TEXVN TpoonKovTwy, et weAe TO OvTL 
vews apxikos eoecOar, G7ws b€ KuvBepvyte éavTe 
, i 
ties Bov\wvtar éavTe py, pyTE TEXVQV TOUTOU 
id s 27 8 ‘x >. a g 
pare pederny oidpmevor duvarov clvar AaBety apa 
kat TH KUBepyynTtiKyy. 


Tue difficulties of this passage are as well 
known as they are numerous. And the 
solutions of them are as numerous as one 
could desire. A great number of these 
solutions are dealt with in Mr. Adam’s first 
appendix to the sixth book of the Republi. 
Emendations of the text are less numerous 
than attempts to imterpret it as it stands. 
And this is perhaps my best excuse for 
adding to the literature which has grown up 
about the passage: since my object is to 
suggest a correction of the text which is, I 
think, not violent, and which seems to me 
to get rid of much of the difficulty of the 
text as it stands. 

In place of orws d€ kvBepvyoe I would 
write ézws det kuBepvyjcew, and after écecba 
insert caf which might easily have dropped 
out by a haplography especially if de? had 
already become corrupted to 6é. With this 
correction I would translate: ‘ Not under- 
standing that he must make weather and 
seasons and sky and stars and all else that 
belongs to seamanship his business, if he is 
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to be really master of the ship and to steer 
rightly whether they like it or not : thinking 
it possible that no acquaintance, either 
theoretical or practical, with this [sc. obser- 
vation of the heavens etc.] can as its conse- 
quence achieve the art of piloting.’ 

With the correction which I have offered, 
the only clause which presents difficulties is 
the last one. Its difficulties are the same 
with my emendation as without it. I have 
given the translation of this clause which 
seems to me to be on the whole the most 
probable. The sense is, as I take it, ‘ they 
think it possible (it appears to them quite 
conceivable) that a man should have pedéry 
and réyvy in the matter of observing the 
heavens and yet not be a good pilot.’ But 
no less than three other translations are, I 
fancy, possible. We may render: ‘Thinking 
it impossible that either practical or theo- 
retical acquaintance with this should achieve 
the art of piloting.’ Or, again, we may 
translate: ‘Thinking it impossible to achieve 
practical or theoretical acquaintance with 
this art at the same time as attaining the art 
of piloting’ (2.e. thinking it impossible that 
the two things should go together). Or, 
lastly, we may render : ‘Thinking it possible 
that absence of all acquaintance, whether 
theoretical or practical, with this should 
achieve as its consequence the art of 
piloting.’ 

Of these four possible translations the 
first and the last are those which most 

P 
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commend themselves to my judgment: and 
it is surprising that nobody (as I think is 
the case) has suggested either of them. For 
both the second and the third involve our 
interpreting pojre téxv. pare per. oidpevor 
Suvarov elvar AaBetv as equivalent to oicpevoe 


advvarov evar cite Téxv. etre ped. AaBeiv. The 
issue here is complicated by oiopevo. If we 


had merely Suvardv éore pyre TEXV. pyTE per. 
daBety the words could only mean either ‘it 
is possible for réyvy and pedérn not to 
acquire’ or else ‘it is possible not to acquire 
pedérn and réxvy.’ But in the clause as it 
stands it may be urged that the negative in 
pyre... pyre really belongs to oidevor: for 
though there is no reason here that one can 
see for the use of p# rather than od, Plato 
has already employed py above in pd 
ézatovras, and one may render by ‘being the 
sort of persons who don’t think.’ I none 
the less think that if this were the meaning 
which Plato had wished to convey he would 


undoubtedly have written oidjevo advvatov * 


elvac etre Téxv. cire ped. NaBetv: and the more 
so because, as the clause is commonly trans- 
lated, we have to carry on the negative in 
pajre Téxv. pate eX. tO dpa Kat THY KB. 

However we may prefer to translate this 
last clause, the emendation which I have 
suggested of the clause preceding has the 
advantage of absolving us from the necessity 
of construing tovrov with orus dé KuBepyyjcer 
éavre . . . eavre pin. TovTov is usually referred 
back to the idea of controllmg men implied 
in eavre BovAwvrar .. eavTe py. Others con- 
nect it simply with the idea of steering, as 
e.g. Mr. Adam. With the correction 
which I have offered rovrov is naturally and 
properly referred back to éviavtod Kat dpdv 
«.t-A. The singular (instead of tovtwv) is 
justified by the fact that évavrod cat dpdv 
«7A. form together a single conception— 
observation of the heavens. By réyvy and 
peXéry I then understand the same distinc- 
tion as would ordinarily be conveyed by 
émotnn and éumepia. The seaman may 
possess a knowledge of weather and the 
heavenly bodies, etc. which is a knowledge 
of causes and principles : or he may possess 
what we should call a ‘ working knowledge’ 
of them, based on observation of particulars 
without much understanding of general 
principles. 

A simpler correction than the one which 
T have offered would perhaps be 6zws dé det 
KuBepvycew. Plato occasionally uses dé where 
we should expect xai: e.g. Rep. 492. a. 6 
diadGetpovras 8€: and palaeographically this 
correction here inyolves only a very slight 
change. For a very similar loss of dei cf. 


Huthyphro 8. d. 5 §dévac most MSS. for det 
didova. In the same dialogue, 8. c. 7. we 
may notice oider, b, for od detv. 


Republic 585 c: 
‘ ADs INN 4 ed AY fs , ‘ 
TO TOU del Gpotov exopevoy Kal afavdTov Kat 
a » a 
ait Towodrov dv Kal ev TH TOLOUTW yLyVomevov 
ca i , 8 ax Ay a . « , ‘ 
paGXAXov eivai cot OoKel 7) TO pyd€erroTE Spoiov Kat 
G@vntod Kat aitd TowodTo Kal ev ToLO’TH yLyVo- 
Aw »” 8 la A A SN rie v4 
pevov ; 7oAv, Edy, Olaeper TO TOU del OoLov. 
7 odv del spolov otcla ovclas t paddov 7 
émiothpns peTexer; ovdapads. ti 8’; adnbelas; 
otSé ToiTo, ei 5 adnOelas Arrov, od kal ovelas ; 


The passage stands thus in A, and the 
variants in the other MSS. are, I think, 
unsuccessful attempts to emend it. All 
modern attempts at emendation have been 
upon the lines of the inferior MSS. I 
wish to propose an emendation which, while 
it involves only minute changes, has the 
advantage of being nearer to A than to the 
later MSS. The sentences I have italicised 
I would correct thus : 


ho Bee a 
7] Ovv Gel 6otov ovata, ovatas Tt 4adXov [[7)]] 
erioTHuNs peTexer; ovdapds. ti d ; adAnfetas ; 
poe aA > be > , - > ‘ 
ovde tovto. «i d€ GAnOelas ATTOV, Ov Kar 
ovalas ; 


which I would thus translate : 


‘In so far then as being is concerned with 
an ever like (an unchanging), is there any- 
thing which partakes more fully of being 
than knowledge? No. Or than truth? 
Again no. And if there is less participation 
in truth there is less also in being ?’ 


This emendation involves merely the. 


addition of an iota subscript to 7, a change 
of punctuation, and the omission of 7. I 
imagine that 4 crept into the text from a 
gloss 7 émucrnpn written over émirtnpns to 
indicate that the genitive case in that word 
was not dependent, as that in oicvas, on 
petéxa. Or someone possibly corrected 
extoTipns to 7» emotypn without immedi- 
ately perceiving that the correction would 
leave dAnOetas without a construction. When 
this difficulty was perceived eéemiotyun was 
no doubt corrected back again to éxuarypys, 
while 7 was by inadvertence not deleted. 

I think it will be admitted that this 
emendation involves less change than any 
other that has been suggested. I believe 
also that with the aid of it we can restore 
to the passage the logical coherence which, 
without some emendation, it undoubtedly 
lacks. Logically the purpose of the whole 
passage 585B 12 to p 24 is to induce 
Glaucon to admit that the things which are 


a 
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concerned with the service of the soul are 
higher than those which have to do with 
the service of the body. Socrates first asks 
Glaucon whether he will allow (1) that the 
truest satisfaction comes from that which 
more participates in being. Glaucon assents. 
Socrates then asks whether (2(a)) the 
rational and moral side of our nature (d0éys 
te GAnOois eldos kal emirtHpns Kal vod Kal . 
mdons apetis) partakes more of being than 
the nutritive and appetitive. He explains 
that this is another way of asking whether 
(2(6)) that which is concerned “with the 
unchanging more partakes of being than 
that which is concerned with the changing? 
Glaucon replies that that which is con- 
cerned with the unchanging partakes of 
being the more fully. Socrates proceeds (in 
the emended text) to ask (3) Is there any- 
thing which more partakes of being, in so 
far as being is of ‘an unchanging,’ than 
knowledge and truth? and (4) Does not a 
thing fail of being in proportion as it fails 


of truth? Glaucon returns to (3) a nega- 
tive, to (4) an affirmative answer. And so 
in general, Socrates concludes, (5) the 


things which concern the service of the 
body are less real than those which concern 
the service of the soul. 

The steps in the argument, then, are 
these : 


(1) That most gives satisfaction which 
has most being. 


2(a) and 2(b) are put as one question. 
But there underlies their identity the postu- 
late that the moral and rational are con- 
cerned with the unchanging, as the nutritive 
and appetitive are not. This is tacitly 
allowed by Glaucon: so that 2a and 26 
establish the result that (a) the moral and 
rational are concerned with the unchanging : 
(8) that which is concerned with the un- 
changing partakes more fully of being. 


The conclusion from this necessarily 
follows that (y) the moral and rational 
partake more fully of being. But instead 
of stating this conclusion (y) in so many 
words, Socrates in questions (3) and (4) 
selects knowledge and truth as types of the 
moral and rational and obtains Glaucon’s 
assent firstly (3) to the proposition that 
nothing more partakes of being than know- 
ledge and truth—in so far as being is (as 
they have admitted it to be, 2b) of ‘an 
unchanging’ (7 det 6uofov otaia) : and secondly 
(4) to what is simply the converse of this 
proposition, that the further a thing is from 
truth the further it is from being. In other 


words (3) and (4) merely formulate in a 
somewhat inexact way the conclusion y 
(‘the moral and rational partake more fully 
of being than anything else’) and its con- 
verse (‘the further anything is from the 
moral and rational the further it is from 
being’). All that has happened is that for 
‘moral and rational,’ which at the end of 
585 B (question 2a) was expressed by d0&ys 
te GdnOois eidos Kal emioTypys Kal vod Kat Evd- 
AyPsnv ab wdons aperis, Socrates substitutes 
in question 3 émoryyn Kat aGAnfea and in 
question 4 dA7jGea alone. Accordingly in 
(5) Socrates summarises the result thus: 
odKovv 6Aws Ta. Tepi THY TOU _eparos Geparreiav 
yern Tav yevav Tov 7epl Thy 7s yoxis Gepa- 
Trelav aT Tov aAnGetas TE Kal ovolas PETEXEL 5 > 

Of other suggested emendations and 
interpretations of the passage I cannot speak 
in detail. If the analysis of the argument 
which I have offered is a correct one, the 
text as it stands in A is an absurdity. It 
involves a non sequitur of this sort : 


Major Premiss: That which is concerned 
with the unchanging partakes more 
fully of being: =f. 

Minor Premiss: The moral and rational are 
concerned with the unchanging : =a. 


Conclusion: The being of the unchanging 
does not partake more of being than 
knowledge and truth do. 


Not only does the conclusion not follow, 
but Socrates proceeds as though he had not 
drawn it. As though he had drawn the 
true conclusion (‘the moral and rational 
partake more fully of being’) he proceeds 
by permutation to the corollary ‘the non- 
moral and non-rational partake less fully of 
being.’ 

Mr. Adam reads for éyo/0v, A, the dvo- 
poiov of the inferior MSS. and for 7 ém- 
otnuns he writes 7) 4 émuctyans. By this cor- 
rection we avoid, certainly, the non sequitur 
of the text of A, but instead of the conclu- 
sion ‘the moral and rational partake more 
fully of being,’ we get by immediate infer- 
ence from this suppressed conclusion this : 
‘The nature of the unlike (=the non-moral 

less } cee 
not more 2 
than the nature of knowledge and truth 
(=the moral and rational).’ The conclusion 
is quite just, and there would be no diffi- , 
culty if it were not for what follows. But 
in what follows (ei dé #rrov x.7.A.) we have 
merely a meaningless repetition of this con- 
clusion. Socrates, in fact, having drawn an 
inference from his suppressed conclusion 

PZ 


and non-rational) has { 
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proceeds to draw it again. One cannot, 
therefore, escape the suspicion that in the 
words 7 oty ... to. . . ovde rodro there must 
lie concealed the positive conclusion of 
which ei 8& dAnfetas k.7-A. is the permutation. 
This positive conclusion my emendation 
furnishes. Mr. Adam’s on the one hand 
postulates a suppressed positive conclusion, 
and on the other offers a permutation of it 
twice expressed. It also involves the use of 
the phrase 7 rod dvopoiov ovata as equivalent 
to T& Tod py Gpolov exopeva. 

Mr. R. G. Bury retains A’s épotov, insert- 
ing after it the word ouria, and for émurrypys 
writes émusrtyun. But this is to go too fast. 
Plato is still arguing in purely general 
terms: and to introduce such a specification 
as outta at this point would tend only to 
hopeless confusion. Moreover instead of 
oitia alone we should expect something like 
GiT0S Kal ToTOV Kal OWov Kal 7 Evprraca Tpody, 
or else perhaps tpody alone. 
think ouria, in view of the character of A, 
an emendation which has any great palaeo- 
graphical probability. 

I add here notes on two other passages 
of Plato which do not involve any long 
discussion. 


Huthyphro 10. d. 10: 

GAG pev On dite ye gircirar tro OeGy 
pirovpevov ext kal Geodires. After Geodidés 
most editors add, with Bast, 7d GQeodurés. 
This gives the necessary sense: but it would, 
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I think, be simpler to write éori 7 for éor, 
without any further addition. 

Apology 27 E: 

omws € ov Tia TeiMots Gv Kal opLKpoY voov 
éxovta avOpirwv, ds ov Tod aitod éoTw Kal 
Saynovia Kat Oeia Hyetobar, kat ad Tod airod 
pate Saipovas pnte Oeovs pyre apwas, ovdeuia 
pnXavy ear. 

‘It is impossible that you should persuade 
anyone with a grain of sense that the man 
who believes in things-pertaining-to-deities 
(dayzovia) must not also believe in things- 
pertaining-to-gods (6eia), and again that the 
man who disbelieves in either deities or gods 
or heroes must not disbelieve in all three ;’ 
7.e. one must disbelieve in both dapovia and 
Geta (kai. . kat) if one believes in either— 
the one implies the other :—and one must 
disbelieve in datnoyes and Oeot and jpwes (all 
three) if one disbelieves in any of the three. 

The translation here offered is substanti- 
ally that offered by Keck in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbuch 1861, and suggested independently 
by Miinscher in 1865 (in the same journal). 
I call attention to it here for the reason 
that it has not found its way into any 
English edition. Mr. Adam refers to the 
two articles I mention, but does not give 
the translation or, apparently, think it 
worth discussing. The translation seems to 
me to be clearly right, and I should be glad 


to know what the objections to it are. 
H. W. Garrop. 





‘DORIC’ FUTURES. ARISTOPHANES AND PLATO. 


In an article in the Classical Review 
(1894, p. 23)! I was able to shew that the 
Aristophanie future of devyw is devéovpat. 
This position appears now to be generally 
accepted. 

In one passage only (Vespae 157) I had to 
admit that Aristophanes used the non- 
contracted future. 

Tt now seems to me that that passage calls 
for an apparently radical, but still a simple, 
emendation. 

It must be read in its context. 

I. ri dpdoer’; ovk exppyoer, © puapdraror, 
Siucdoovra pw’ ; GAN expevdserar Apaxovrioys. 

BA. od 8 rodro Bapéws av depois; PI. 6 yap Geos 
pavrevonevy movxpnoev ev AeAgots ToTE, 
Otay Tis expvyy,  aroaKjvat TOTE. 

1 T wrongly stated in that article that the future 
of rirrw does not occur in Aristophanes. 


‘When anyone is acquitted’ seems to go 
beyond all reason. Surely the impartial 
condemnation of all prisoners, on pain of 
being himself blasted the first time the jury 
acquitted a single one, is not the object that 
Philocleon set before himself. It is rather 
the condemnation of one individual, namely 
Dracontides, that we should expect the oracle 
to enjoin. 

The Ravenna scholiast writes of Dracon- 
tides: qovynpos ovtos Kal mActoTats KaTadiKats 
eVEXOMEVOS. 

Do not these words give a hint? Why 
not read: orav tpis expvyy, v.e. ‘when he 
(Dracontides) has been thrice acquitted’ ? 
This would pave the way to a consequential 
emendation: ducaoovra po; exdevéetr’ er’ av 
Apaxovridys. In that case AMEK DEY =EI- 
TETAY would have been corrupted into 
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AMAAAEK QEY=ETAI—an instance of a 
diplography plus a haplography 

I also attempted an examination of the 
futures of verbs of the 7Aéw class; but as to 
these the evidence is sadly defective. 

I have often tried to ascertain whether 
any of the so-called Doric futures were in use 
in good Attic prose, and, if so, in what spe- 
cies of prose. It is a difficult task, when that 
best of guides, metre, is no longer at hand to 
help: but perhaps it is not impossible. In 
the following notes I have attempted to pre- 
sent a view of the problem in relation to 
Plato. There is a useful discussion of the 
subject in Schanz’s first volume of the 
‘Laws’: but the learned writer seems hardly 
to share the beliefs of recent scholars as to 
the supremacy of law. 

Tike and gevyw are the only two verbs 
that in the Platonic writings, as they have 
come down to us, ever present ‘irregular’ 
‘Doric’ futures. With regard to these I 
will now proceed to set out the facts as fully 
as I have been able to ascertain them. 

The MSS. for the Hippias Minor are § 
(Venetus), T (Venetus), and W (Vindobonen- 
sis). These three MSS. all appear to agree in 
presenting the contracted forms in Hipp. 
Min., viz. arom evocicba, 371, B (bis), and 


371, D; and dromAevoovpevos, 370, D: 
though in this last case Ast catalogues 
aot evo opevos. 


The Laws depend on A (Parisinus) alone. 
Four times in the Laws forms of the 
character which we are discussing occur. 
These are devéetras, i. 635. b; devéeicbat, 1. 
635, ©; arodevécicba, vi. 762, b; and exqev- 
€a, xii. 969, b. It will be observed that A 
in each place presents the contracted form, ex- 
cept in the last instance, where the difference 
is one of accent only. Similarly in Epistle 
vil. 329, a, this manuscript (here also! the 
sole authority) reads drodevécicGar, sed in 
litura as regards the letters 7. 

In the Republic, iv. 432, d, A and D (Ven- 
etus) unite in reading éxdevéeicba. This is 
the only instance of a contracted form occur- 
ring in any MS. other than A or T, or the 
inferior S and W. 

On the other hand A (with D) four times 
outside the Laws presents non-contracted 
forms, viz. pevonar, Clitoph. 407, a; pevéerar, 
Rep. ix. 592, a; expevéecOa, Rep. v. 474, b; 

* So I understand ; but I do not know certainly 
if there may not be some other MS. authority for 


the Epistles. Whether they are genuine or not, 
I express no opinion. 


and expevéme (ne im raswrd in A, éxpevéer D.) 
In this last case, as in Legg. xii. 969, b, the 
difference is accentual only. 

B (Bodleianus) and T unite seven times in 
exhibiting non-contracted forms, viz. devouar 
Apol. 29, b; drodevéerat, Apol. 39, a; ba- 
pevéerat, Parm. 135, d; éexdevéerar, Soph. 
235, b; hevédueba, Theaet. 181, a; evéovrat, 
Theaet. 168, a; and éxevéecOar, Symp. 189, 
b; and these same MSS. (B and T) also con- 
cur in presenting non-contracted forms in 
three places, where however the difference is 
one of accent only, namely devée, Criton 53, 
c, and Huthydem. 307, b; and dropevéa, Alcib. 
1, 135, ¢: 

Band T concur in reading (Apol. 29, ¢) 


diageréoiuqv. This form might belong to 
either the contracted or non-contracted 


paradigm. 

The great MSS. are A, B, D, and T. 

We see from the instances (as exhaustive 
as I can make them) that A leans towards 
gevéoipar, but never has to deal with the re- 
spective merits of rAcvoouar and rhevoodpuar ; 
that B recognizes only gdevéou.ai (having, like 
A, no occasion to consider 7Aetoouar) ; that 
D strongly favours devgopa (also having no- 
thing to do with the forms of zdéw); and 
that T plumps with the one hand for zAeveo0- 
pow, but with the other for devéopa.. 

But there is an extraordinary circum- 
stance. The great MSS. do not differ inter 
se on any particular passage common to more 
than one of them. For example A presents 
the contracted form in his own sole kingdom 
of the Laws ; but in the territory which he 
Shares as co-sovereign with D, he usually 
defers to D’s principles, but once has per- 
suaded D to defer to his. 

This fact speaks volumes. We are in con- 
sequence justified, with the highest degree of 
probability, in restoring to the archetype of 
A the contracted forms throughout. The 
issue becomes clear. With regard to Ao, 
there is no evidence to go to the jury of any 
Platonic future except rAevootpar. With re- 
gard to detyw, A says that the future is dev- 
foipar: B, D, and T say that it is devéouar. 

A is maintaining the distinctly diffictlior 
lectio, and is backed by the analogy of 
mAevcotpat. It looks very much as if the 
case of Plato were the same as that of Aris- 
tophanes, namely that the contracted forms 
are the true forms, but that they have been 
half-overlaid by the accidence of later gener- 
ations that knew not Attic. 

R. Jounson WALKER. 
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HORACE, ODES II. 15, 1. 6. 


Tam pauca aratro iugera regiae 
Moles relinquunt, undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu platanusque caelebs 
Evincet ulmos: tum violaria et 
Myrtus et omnis copia narium 
Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori. 


The expression copia narzvwm in the above 
passage is generally regarded by editors as a 
striking case of metonymy, which can be 
easily illustrated from classical literature. 
Untortunately, they either omit all illustra- 
tions or give such ones as illustrate anything 
but the text. That the text is corrupt I am 
convinced by a close examination of the 
three possible methods of construing it. 
The first view, mentioned by Dean Wickham 
implies ‘that, after the analogy of the Greek 
use of df6adpos and oupo, we can assume 
that “nostrils” is equivalent to ‘the 
fragrance perceived by them.”’ This view, 
I think, requires some illustrations not only 
of odbadpos and oppa used as equivalent to 
70 dparov, but also of 6¢6adpot and opupara 
as equivalent to ra épara. Besides, a Latin 
parallel to this idiom would be desirable. 
Further, the tautology of the thought—‘ the 
whole store of fragrances shedding perfume’ 
is objectionable. 

A second mode of construing the passage 
which has not, as far as I know, been 
suggested by any editor, is to take narvwm 
as a kind of objective genitive after odorem, 
and translate ‘the whole store (of flowers) 
will shed a perfume for the nostrils over 
the olive-groves.’ But this construction is 
awkward if not questionable ; and there is a 
a difficulty in the omission of some word for 
‘flowers.’ Perhaps the use of ‘acervos’ in 
Odes ii. 2. 24 (‘quisquis ingentes oculo 
irretorto | spectat acervos’) might be of some 
use in lightening the second difficulty. Yet 
this use of copia for copia florum would be 
as little felicitous as the use of acervos 
(=acervos nummorum) in the passage cited 
(Prof. Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry, Ch. vi.). 

The third method of dealing with copia 
narvum is one which most, if not all editors 
follow, viz. they take ‘ narium’ with ‘ copia’ 
‘the genitive signifying not that of which 
there is abundance, but that in respect of 
which the abundance exists, ‘all the fulness 
of the nostrils = the fulness of all that pleases 
the nostrils”’ (Wickham). Now, this view 


Of dfOarpol, oppara=dpard. 


‘invention of Horace’s own: 


involves all the difficulties which face the 
first method of construing. There is the 
same tautology in thought of ‘all the 
abundance of perfume shedding fragrance’ : 

the brachylogical use of copia nariwm = copia 
omuum qu nares delectant odorum or 
florum amounts to an assumption that nares 
=suaveolentia, which assumption according 
to Dean Wickham is justified by a Greek 
use of 66adpos, oupa=ro dpatov. But 
where can such parallels be found? In Soph. 
Aiax 977, 1004, Professor Jebb showed that 
dupa means ‘face’ or ‘form’: there we have 
just an instance of synecdoche. Besides, such 
examples, if they exist, of 6@aApos, 6upa= 
70 oparov are not the same as an example 
Again, the 
expression copia narwum, which to a Roman 
reader could only mean ‘a multitude of 
nostrils,’ is unpoetical to the verge of 
grotesqueness. Editors have noticed this 
point, but passiores it too lightly. Ritter’s 
remark is ‘c.n. contemptim de floribus 
dictum’ : Professor C. L. Smith says‘ “‘o. ¢. n.” 
all the wealth of the nostrils, a somewhat 
contemptuous expression for “every variety of 
fragrant flower.”’ Page calls it a ‘bold 
such phrases 
must be judged not by strict grammatical (?) 
rules but by their general clearness and 
expressiveness.’ On the score of clearness, 
‘copia narium’ can hardly escape censure. 
As expressive, it can only express Horace’s 
deliberate intention to indulge his contempt 
for foreign luxury to such an extent as to dis- 
figure a serious and dignified protest against 
Eastern habits. Nor have we here any 
violation of grammatical rules, but a violation 
of the rules of thought—of the Principle 
of Contradiction, A is not B, noses are not 
flowers. Still, Page’s ascription of the phrase 
to Horace is more commendable than the 
attempts to bolster it up by so-called 
parallels. These illustrations will be found 
to illustrate, if anything, only what the 
editor thinks that Horace intended to say, 
not what our texts imply that he said. 
Kiessling is summary: ‘¢.n. gen. obj. stellt 
mit wegwerfenden Ausdruck die modische 
“Fille fur die Nase” der wahren copia 
gegeniiber ; ahnlich solet .. . oculorwm et 
aurium delectatione abdominis volwptates 
ante ferre Cic. Pison. 66.’ Apart from the 
questionable translation of ¢.n. = ‘ abundance 
for the nostrils,’ how can copia narvwm be 
regarded as=delectatio narwwm: even if it 
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can be equivalent, what is the point in ‘all 
the enjoyment of the nostrils will shed 
perfume etc.’? Prof. Shorey’s illustrations 
are also at fault. He compares Juvenal’s 
gustus elementa (xi. 14), Aelian’s 6@éaApav 
mavyyupis, and dvOewy . . . eis eoptyy deus 
(V.H. iti. 1). As regards the first, I fear 
that Prof. Shorey’s construing of ‘interea 
gustus elementa per omnia quaerunt’ will 
hardly pass muster. As regards the phrases 
from Aelian, brevity in quotation is danger- 
ous. Aelian, in describing the scenery at 
Tempe, sums up with the remark éparar de 
70 xAodlov Trav Kat eotw 6pOadrpav mavyyupts : 
here 6.7. does not mean ‘a multitude of 
beautiful flowers that are perceived’ but ‘a 
feast for the eyes,’ as the scholiast says, and 
as it can be shown from a comparison of the 
second passage which concludes—xal zapjv 
TH Te GAH Tavyyupile Kal Kata THY Evwolay 
éoriacGa. These phrases in Aelian are 
objectionable according to the  scholiast 
(codiariks kal KkaxoljAws avtt Tod 6dGadpav 
tepyis), but they are intelligible in their con- 
text. They have no similitude to copia 
nariwm, unless copia can bejequivalent to éopr7 
or reps. I fail to see the point in Prof. 
Shorey’s parallels from English poets: ‘Flora’s 
earliest smells’ is not a bit like ‘Flora’s 
earliest noses.’ To sum up :—editors give a 
meaning to copia, or to nares, or to both, 
which these words never have. Copia does 
not =delectatio, epulae: even if it did, it 
would not help us much. Nares does not 
mean ‘that which is perceived by the 
nostrils, 2.e. fragrant flowers,’ but simply 
‘nostrils.’ 

These considerations incline me to believe 
that we have not got before us Horace’s 
original words. I think that narvwim con- 
ceals the name of some special people or 
place, famous for flowers or perfumes. The 
‘specialising’ tendency is characteristic in 
the Odes (cf. Kiessling on i. 1. 14; C. L. 
Smith, Odes, Introduction, 117). Horace 
is protesting against the luxury of his day. 
Now Asia Minor and the East generally are 
synonymous in Horace with wealth and 
luxury (cf. Carm. i. 38.1; i. 12. 21 ; iii. 
6. 21, 9. 4). I would suggest that the lines 
originally ran thus :— 


tum violaria et 
Myrtus et omnis copia Sardium 
Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori. 
Sardis was in earlier times the greatest 
city in Asia Minor (cf. Sen. de benef. 6. 31. 


9; Paus. 3. 9. 5). The luxury of the 
Lydians was as notorious as and identified 


with that of the Persians. Athenaeus says 
diaBonror ext HduTabeia of Avodoi- Kal map’ 
"Avaxpéovte AvdoTabys aKovovow ayvti Tod 
novmabis (xv. 41, cf. xii. 11, and Grattius 
Faliscus 315). Lysander feared that Ephesus 
might be barbarised by Persian habits owing 
to its intercourse with Lydia (Plut. Lys. iii.). 
Sardis was the symbol and centre of Persian 
life in Asia Minor—zd zpooynua tis ert 
Garacons BapBapwv hyewovias (Id. Alex. xvii.). 
It lay in the centre of a rich alluvial district, 
the famous ‘meads’ which Strabo mentions 
(xxii. 5; cf. Horace, Hpist. i. 3. 5 pingues 
Asiae campi). Lydia was noted for its 
flowers and park-gardens. In fact, inclosed 
cultivated parks were probably first seen 
in Lydia and in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis. Clearchus (ex Athen. xii. 11) says 
Avéol dia tpupiy Tapadeicous KaTarKevacdLevot 
Kal Knm@alovus avTOUS TOLNTaVTES Eo KLATPOPOdVTO. 
The same author tells us that Polycrates of 
Samos entered on a fatal course of self- 
indulgence, (yAdoas ta Avddv padaxa. He 
established garden-harems at Samos in 
imitation of the great ‘park’ at Sardis 
(called the dyxav yAuKvs), kat Tov Avddv avOect 
mavta erAnoe Ta dtayyeAGevTa Yapiwy avOea. 
The park of the younger Cyrus at Sardis is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Oec. iv. 20-25) and 
Cicero translates the passage which describes 
Lysander’s astonishment at the ‘ proceritates 
arborum et derectos in quincuncem ordines 
et humum subactam atque puram et suavi- 
tatem odorum qui adflarentur ex floribus’ 
(de sen. 17). Diodorus tells how Agesilaus 
laid waste Tissaphernes’ park at Sardis: 
ereAav O& tiv xopayv péexpt Sapdewv epOeipe 
TOUS TE KYTOUS Kal TOV Tapdde~ov TOY Ticca- 
epvovs, dutois Kal Tots aAAows zoAvTEAGs 
mediAorexvypevov eis Tpudijv Kal THY ev eipyVvy 
tov ayaldv ardAavow (xiv. 80). The taste 
of Attalus Philometor for gardening at 
Pergamus was probably not unique among 
Eastern monarchs (Plut. Demetr. xx.). 

The passion of the Sardians for perfumes 
and unguents was notorious. Alexis says 
det piiopuupov wav TO Yapdewy yevos (ex Athen. 
15), and Athenaeus quoting lon— 


Baxkdpes d€ Kai pvpa 
SES Sev, , 
Kat Zapowavoy Koopov eidevar Xpoos 
»” » , , 
apewov 7 Tov IleAoros ev vic Tporov, 


remarks éy rovtous Sapdiavov Koopov eipynke TO 
pupov (xv. 41). That the tus plant was 
cultivated at Sardis we know from Pliny 
(N.H. xii. 31). 

Horace was probably acquainted personally 
with Sardis. He was tribunus militum 
under Brutus, and his references to Asia 
Minor make it likely that he followed his 
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general thither (cf. Sat. i. 7; Hpist. 1.11; 
Carm. ii. 7.6). It was at Sardis that the 
famous reconciliation of Brutus with Cassius 
took place, and Brutus saw the vision (Plut. 
Brut. xxxiv.). 

The whole ode, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a protest against Eastern habits and 
fashions with which Horace was already 
acquainted in Asia Minor, and which he 
grieves to see introduced into Roman life. 
Violets and myrtles and all the varied wealth 
of an Eastern park were extinguishing the 
old-fashioned utilitarian husbandry of the 
Latin. He elsewhere notices the royal 
nard of the Persians which was now known 
at Rome ; he has already deprecated Persian 
banquets and the paraphernalia thereof, as 
well as the enervating luxury of Ionia. 
Here he protests against the insidious 
fashion of turning Roman country-seats into 
demesnes more fit for an Eastern potentate 
than a manly Roman. The whole picture— 


the wide lakelike ponds, the towering 
buildings, the parks and the plane-trees form 
a scene, which must have reminded Horace 
of the enclosures at Sardis, where the white 
buildings on Mt. Tmolus (Strabo, 625) the 
royal mausoleums in the neighbourhood 
(Id. 627) the expanse of the Coloan lake 
were noticeable features of the landscape. 
Narium may have come into our text if 
the word Sardiwm became obscured: it 
would be a likely corruption e rei materia 
(cf. Carm. iv. 1. 21). Or perhaps Sardiwm 
gaye rise to a gloss nardum, which a scribe, 
who was acquainted with the fact that the 
Sardians cultivated the tus, and delighted 
in the unguent, inserted above the word. A 
reminiscence of Horace Carm. iii. 1. 44, 
Epod. 13. 8 may also have suggested the 


gloss. Thus the steps may have been— 
nardum 
(1) Sardium (2) nardium (3) narium. 
> E. H. Auton. 





NOTES. 


ON amoppintew INTRANSITIVE. 


In Mr. Richards’s note on Charito 3. 9. 5 (C. R. 
xx. 22) a difficulty is raised as to the intransitive use 
of &moppimrev. Hercher is quoted as scenting cor- 
ruption, and Mr. Richards himself suggests the 
ellipsis of ‘ their clothes.’ It is rather strange that 
both scholars overlooked Acts xxvii. 43, an exact 
parallel. Blass ad loc. translates se deicere, and 
cites a similar use of pirreww in poets and in Arrian. 
Thayer gives the Charito passage in his Grimm s.v. 
T hardly think Mr. Richards is happy in comparing 
amodivres, a word which contains within it the con- 
notation of clothing. The vernacular Kow# retained 
the noun after a general verb meaning cast: thus 
Mark x. 50 amoBadav 7d iudtioy avrod, or the 
Tebtunis papyrus 48 (113 B.C.) plyavra 7d imatiov 
eis puyny dpuncat. 

James Horr MovLton 

Didsbury College. 


* * 
* 


ON AvxaBas. 


I po not knew whether it has been noticed that 
Dion Chrysostom (Venator, Or. vii. 84) explains 
this by unv. odde thy TnveAdrnv... pnoly ivariov 
avtG dodvar yuuvG mapakabnucve, GAN” 7 pdvoy 
enaryyédAcobat, dv tpa avy adrnbedor mepl Tov 
Oduccéws, tt exelvov Tov unvos Heo. He obviously 
refers to Od. 19. 306 ro¥5’ abtov AvkaBayTos edev- 
cetar evedd' Odvacevs, TOD meV POlvovTos pnvds, TOV 
8 fotauévoto. If ‘month’ be the right meaning, 
there is no need to suspect 14. 161-2 (with Monro) ; 
and the prophecy is quite close enough to suit the 
occasion. Odysseus does not want to be too 
precise. If he tells Penelope in the afternoon 


‘Odysseus is coming back to-day,’ the margin of 
doubt is too small; and ‘year’ is too long. Why 
AvedBas should or should not mean specially, ‘ day,’ 
‘month,’ or ‘year,’ is not clear; but it describes. 
them all after a fashion. If it means month, the 
sense of the two lines will be: ‘This very month 
Odysseus will be here,—in fact, when the old 
moon is waning and the new moon waxing,’ 7.é. 
on the last day, évy kal vea. 
W. H. D. Rowse. 


* * 
* 


Horace, Epistles, I. vii. 29. 


Forte per angustam tenuis vulpecula rimam 
repserat in cumeram frumenti, etc., etc. 


At the risk of ‘slaying the slain’ I wish to 
record my personal testimony to the fact that, in 
India at least, foxes do eat corn. I have often seen 
foxes driven out of a field of maize, or killed by a 
blow of the farmer’s cudgel, and I have been shown 
stalks they had bitten through, and ears of maize 
partly eaten. The Indian fox (lumri) is much 
smaller than the British variety. The jackal eats 
maize also, though he prefers carrion; and both 
jackal and fox are very fond of sugar-cane. I must 
own that I have never heard of a /umri getting 
into a basket of grain; but then, grain in India is 
not stored in baskets, but in earthenware jars. 

Epwakpb SraNLey ROBERTSON. 


* * 
* 


A Srray RULE oF Etiquette. 


Cod. Par. Gr. 1955 (a MS. of Plutarch’s Moralia 
of the eleventh century). On f. 124 recto, at the 
head of the page, I find in an old hand of about 
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the same date as that of the MS. the following 
list of bad habits. It has no apparent connexion 
with anything in the text. 8:4 cxeAdv dutrrec Bau. 
amd dyiovs &prou ddkvew. Tovs daxTUAous TepiAelxeLy. 
éml tpdame(ayv EcOovta adew. cis Thy Kepadhy exudo- 
geobat. Tovds bvuxas mepitpwyerv. Sippevovta eabiew. 
It sounds ancient and not Byzantine, and the last 
objectionable habit, ‘to eat while driving,’ is not 


so obviously objectionable as the others. It is 
true that it would not at the present day be con- 
sidered good manners to partake of sandwiches 
while driving in the park, but Mr. Micawber and 
his family used, I think, to permit themselves 
nuts on the top of a coach. 

W. R. Paton. 





REVIEWS. 


KLEINGUNTHER ON MANILIUS. 


KLEINGUNTHER’s Quaestiones ad libros 
Astronomicon Manilii. Pp.iv+60. Leip- 
zig: Fock, 1905. 


Tuis Jena dissertation of fifty-nine pages 
should seem to keep up the interest in 
Manilius’ poem, though its shortness pre- 
vents its doing more than touch on some of 
the most disputed points. The first part 
is a critique of Housman’s edition of B. i. 
published in 1904, and must be pronounced 
unfavourable, particularly to the editor's 
conjectures. The second part (pp. 15 to 44) 
discusses several of the corrupt passages of 
the poem. It is only possible here to men- 
tion some of Dr. Kleinginther’s more inter- 
esting suggestions. 

i. 412 

tum nobilis Argo 

In caelum subducta mari quod prima cu- 

currit ; 
Emeritum magnis mundum tenet acta peri- 

clis. 
K. changes Emeritum to Emeruit and pro- 
poses temptata for tenet acta, comparing 
Lueret. i. 580 Quae nondum ducant ullo 
temptata periclo. Cramer and Bitterauf 
had already drawn attention to the numer- 
ous cases in which Manilius and Lucretius 
end their lines similarly. 

The famous passage i. 
Bechert prints thus 


765-7, which 
Danaumque ad Pergama reges 
Castra ducum et caeli (in)uictamque sub 
Hectore Troiam 
Auroraeque nigrum partum. 


Kleingiinther emends as follows 


Danaumque ad Pergama reges 
Astra dicant caeli inuictamque sub Hectore 
Troiam 
Auroraeque n.p. 


making reges the last accusative depending 
on weneramur, and beginning a new sentence 
with Astra, ‘the stars of the sky consecrate 
both Troy and Memnon.’ This is ingenious, 
but appears to me unlike Manilius’ style 
and faulty in the word inwictam, which 
(1) is against MSS. only L having any trace 
of im- (2) against metre. In Silius, it is 
true, such a rhythm is not unfrequent: but 
this does not hold in Manilius. Metrical 
again is the objection to K.’s correction of 
i. 795 Emeritus caelum et Claudi magna 
propago where he would write et tw for et. 

Dr. Kleingiinther has discovered a place 
in B.i. into which v. 515 Non exstincta lues 
semperque recentia flammis (which with 514 
Et quod erat regnum pelagus fuit, una 
malorum has become displaced in the MSS.) 
may fitin. As this is a notorious difficulty, 
and the suspicion that 515 has been trans- 
ferred from i. to v. is not new, but had 
occurred before to Kramer and would find a 
parallel in a similar transference of i. 142 
to a place between 727 and 728 of y., where 
it occurs a second time without any meaning, 
it seems worth while to present K.’s view at 
full length. He believes the v. to have 
formed part originally of Manilius’ descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens. 


i. 884 Qualis Erechtheos pestis populata 


colonos 

885 Extulit antiquas per funera pacis 
Athenas, 

886 Alter in alterius labens cum fata 
ruebant. 


y.515 Non exstincta lues, semperque re- 
centia flammis 

i. 890 Et coaceruatis ardebant corpora 
membris. 


The omission of est, and the necessity of 
shifting the position of 890, are objections 
to this undoubtedly clever hypothesis. 
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ii. 252, 3 Tuque tuo Capricorne gelu con- 
tractus in astris 
Contra(t) iacent. 


For contra(t) K. proposes curua a word 
which would describe the resting and bent- 
legged position of Capricorn. In my Noctes 
Manilianae I had suggested Crura, which I 
still think may be right. 

There are two Excursus (1) on the con- 
fusions and interchanges of letters in the 
MSS. of Manilius (2) on the ‘uersuum 


clausulae iteratae’ or cases in which the 
poet has used the same two or three words 
in more than one passage toendaline. The 
number of lines in which this happens is 
extraordinarily great, and no part of Dr. 
Kleinginther’s dissertation ought to be more 
carefully studied than this. The Appendix 
contains a very thorough and most useful 
catalogue of’ the editions, as well as of 
separate papers on the poem. 


Rosinson ELLs. 


SCHMALZ-KREBS’ ANTIBARBARUS. 


Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache. 
Siebente genau durchgesehene und vielfach 
umgearbeite Auflage von J. H. Scumauz. 
Basel: Benno Schwabe. Parts 1-3. 1905— 
ISOs, SEs Ge, 
321-480. M. 2 each. 


As the sixth edition of this invaluable and 
indispensable work of reference appeared 
about twenty years ago, the appearance of a 
new edition by the same editor is both 
timely and welcome. The citation of the 
most recent! ‘literature’ on the various 
problems of Latin syntax and style, the 
careful revision of the subject-matter, involy- 
ing an entire rewriting of many important 
articles, the addition of new ones, the correc- 
tion of errors in the Thesaurus (in all 22), 
all combine to make a book of unusual merit 
and a valuable adjunct to the working 
library of all who value alike correctness of 
diction and the niceties of artistic Latin style. 

The seventh edition, thus far extending 
from A—Duntaxrat, shows an increase of 
43 pages, and an addition of 40 new articles.” 
Of the correctness of the second part of the 
title there can therefore be no question, but 
of the first part, ‘genau durchgesehene,’ the 
same cannot be said without certain limita- 
tions, though some, it may be added, are 
concerned only with matters of minor 
importance. The general excellence and 
value of the subject-matter all will admit. 
But in devoting his attention to ‘the 
weightier matters of the law,’ the editor has 
paid little attention to the minutiae. Such 
matters as Consistency in Capitalization, 

1 A striking exception is the failure to cite for 
the usage of Plautus Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum 
(A-Concilium), 1901-4, and for passages in Ennius, 
Vahlen’s edition (1903). 

2 The present review, however, is concerned with 
only the first two ‘ Lieferungen.’ 


Pp. viii+ 160, 161-320, ° 


Uniformity in Orthography, Correctness in 
Citation, have been either disregarded or 
neglected.? To pass to details : 4 

P. 14. Anm. 25: Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, pp. 585. should 
have been referred to. 

P. 48. Abire, ‘ein Amt niederlegen’ : the 
order of the words magistratu .. . imterregno 
does not correspond to the order of the 
citations (Liv. 7. 22. 3 should be at the end). 
Furthermore, dictatwra is not found in any 
of the passages cited. Either Liv. 4. 7. 3 
ought not be given, or honore ought to be 
added to the list of words, or dictatura in 
7. 3. 9 be cited.  <Abzre magistratu is also 
found in Liy. 3. 38. 13. 

P. 49. Abzitio is found, however, only once 
in Plautus (ud. 503) and in a doubtful pas- 
sage (cf. Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v.), and once 
in Terence (Haut. 190; cf. Thes., s.v.). For 
Jul. Var. 3. 30 cite 3. 18 or 3. 26. 

P. 50. Abnoctare, ‘Vgl. Archiv iv. 8. 
577’: to the passages there cited add Sen. 
Vit. Beat, 26. 6. 

P. 52. Abrogare: to the passages cited in 
the Archiv v. 254 f., for its use with the 
dative, add Liv. 9, 34. 7. 

Abscedere: add, for this Cicero, Caesar, 
and Sallust use decedere. Liv. 36. 12. 11 has 
Thyrreo, not Thyrio. 


% A comparison of this edition with the Sixth 
shows that some attention was given to these 
matters, but a comparison of the Antibarbarus 
with the Lateinische Syntax? would lead to the 
conclusion that consistency was not considered a 
jewel by the Editor. In the latter both Cic. Fam. 
and Cic. fam., Caes. b.G., b.g., and b. Gall. are 
found ; in this edition many metamorphoses are 
found, as Varro L.L., 1.1., 1. lat., and ling.; Cie. 
Sen., sen., and Cato; Sall. Iug. and Jug.; Cyprian 
ady. Iud. and Jud.; Vergil and Virgil; Wolfilin. 
Compar., Kompar., Comp., and Komp., etc., ete. 

4 A more complete criticism is reserved for an- 
other occasion, 
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P. 56. Absonus: the use of this word by 
Hor. A.P. 112 should be added to the list 
in the Archiv vi. p. 185. 

Absque : used only with persons by Plautus 
(Lodge). 

P. 58. Abstrudere: it would be more cor- 
rect to say that Cicero uses the word in only 
two passages, except in a poetical trans- 
lation (Zusc. ii. 19 and 20) and in the 
Arat. 

Absumere: the word which Cic. and Caes. 
use (conswmere) should be added. After 
‘sehr héiufig’ insert, besonders bei Livius, 
and cite Norden, Kunstprosa, i. p. 190. Teo 
the passages cited for abswmo in the Archiy 
referred to, add Verg. Aen. 3. 654. 

P. 59. Abunde with the gen.: see also 
Gell. vii. (vi.) 8. 4 a passage omitted by the 
Archiy vii., pp. 244 £. 

Abusio : for this the Archiv vii. p. 421, 
cites Quint. 8. 1. 5 for 8. 2. 5. 

P. 61. Ac, 1. 6: after ‘ausser’ insert 
Livius, as he uses ac before c oftener (48 
times) than Plin. Mai. (35 times). Livy also 
uses ac before g 9 times.1 

P. 65. Accentus is also found in Quint. 12. 
10. 3. On this word ef. C. W. L. Johnson, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 35 (1904), pp. 65 £. 
It is interesting to observe here that Lindsay 
reads adcentare in Plaut. Truc. 736. 

P. 66. Acceptus: Lodge’s Lex. Plaut. will 
be found to supplement both the Antibar- 
barus and the Archiv article referred to. 

P. 67. Accingere: accingendum . . . esse 
in Livy 6. 35. 2, is followed, strange to say 
by (‘beachte das Gerundium !’). 

P.79. Ad postremum: cf. also Plaut. 
Poen. 844, the only other occurrence of this 
expression in Plautus. Ad ultimum: cf. 
also Sen. contr. 1. 8. 9; Gell. 14. 1. 27, and 
see Lease, Livy, Intr. § 37. o. 

P. 83. Adbibere: Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v., 
should be referred to instead of Lorenz, 
Plaut. Mil. 876, for two reasons: the treat- 
ment is more complete, and the reference to 
Lorenz is inexact (cf. Mil. 883, not 876). 

P. 88. Adesse, of lifeless objects, is, 
however, also found in early Latin, Plautus, 
é.g., using it thus 14 times. 

Adhaerere with the dative is also found in 
Plautus, Stich. 236. 

P. 97. Admissum (subst.): Draeger, 
however, has no note at Ann. 14. 1, but at 
11. 4. Gudeman, at the passage cited, omits 
Cicero’s usage. 


1 The Thesaurus shows the following omissions : 
ac before c, Quint. 10. 1. 47; Suet. Cal. 17; ac 
before g, Plin. Mai. 2. 135; 34. 114; ac before qs 
Plin. Mai. 2. 200; 206; 10. 157; 32. 29; and Val. 
Flace. 7. 267. 


Admonere: between ‘Caes.’ and ‘ Plin. 
Epp.’ insert Tac. Ann. 15. 67. 

P. 106 im adversum: it would be more 
accurate to say, in Silver Latin poetry and 
in prose not until Late Latin. 

P. 107. Adversus, 1. 15, ‘die Komiker 
ady. haufig dem Pron. pers. nachstellen’: as 
a matter of fact, in Plautus adversus was 
used only twice after a pronoun (Amph. 750, 
Bacch. 127) and in Terence only once. 
Adversum, however, was used 7 times after 
a pronoun by Plautus. (The Thesaurus 
cites Bacch. 137 for 127, and omits Poen. 
725, adversus after a subst.) 

P. 108. Advolvi, ‘niederfallen, zuerst bei 
Livius’: See, however, Prop. 3. 17. 1 and 
cf. ib. 3. 8. 12 volvitur ante pedes. Cf. also 
Plin. Hp. 9. 21. 1, advolutus pedibus. 

Aedes, ‘nie das Haus’: Plautus, however, 
uses the singular in this sense in Asim. 220, 
Most. 80. Add at the end of the article: 
Vgl. Woelfflin, Archiv xi. p. 26. 

P. 110. Aeger animi: the passage, Livy 
30. 15. 9 is doubtful, and Ib. 2. 36. 4 is 
omitted by the Archiv x. p. 68. 

Aegre: Lorenz’s statement, Mil. 747 (not 
740) is too broad, as aegre mihi est is found 
only 10 times in Plautus (cf. Lodge). 

P. 113. Aequare does not appear in Caes. 
‘Gall. 2. 32.4’ in either Meusel’s or Du 
Pontet’s edition. 

Aeque cwm: the Thesaurus omits Plaut. 
Poen. 47, and for aeque quam, Mil. 552, and 
Sen. Contr, 2.1 (9). 5, for aeque ut Asin. 
838, and cites Sen. Dial. 11. 13. 8 for aeque 
ac (a wrong reference). 

P. 115. Aequiperare, 1.8: the editor 
here, as in the sixth ed. attacks the state- 
ment of Lorenz at Plaut. Mz/. 12. Lorenz, 
however, made no such statement, but the 
reverse, in his second ed. Cf. the crit. note 
ad loc. 

Aequor, for mare, is found in prose, 
however, according to Donatus ad Ter. 
Phorm. ii. 1. 13, quoting a passage from 
Sallust. Cf. Wessner, ii. p. 411. 

Aequus : the Thesaurus cites Plaut. Men. 
580 for 578. 

P. 116. bonum aequumque, ‘bei Plaut. 
wiederholt.’ This is incorrect, as both the 
Thesaurus and Lodge’s Lexicon cite only 
4 passages for Plautus. 

P. 118. Aerwmnosissimum : after ‘andere 
dfter’ insert a phrase equivalent to, especially 
of things. Correct the Thesaurus Plaut. 
Bacch. 21 to Bacch. 1. 

P. 123. Affabilis; affabilitas: ‘z. BY 
gives a wrong impression, as these two words 
are found only once each in the author 
cited. 
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Affamen, affatus : ‘Sp. L. is correct only 
for the former and ‘ P.L.’ for the latter, with 
the addition, seit Verg. 

P. 131. Agitare de aliqua re: instead of 
Liv. 25. 36. 5 cite 31. 46. 6, as in the former 
agitare (=cogitare) is followed by a sz 
clause. 

P. 134. Ato: cf. also ut Messala mit, 
Sen. Suas. 2. 17 and Quint. 11. 1. 22. 
Meister (1886) reads in Quint. 10. 7. 14, ut 
Cicero at. 

P. 135. Alaris, ‘erstmals Liv. 10. 41. 5’: 
here, however, M. Mueller reads awxiliart- 
bus cohortibus. In 10. 40. 8 Livy has 
cohortibus alarvs. 

P. 137. Alibi: in Sen. Hp. 99. 29 Hense 
however, reads aliwbi, with no variants. 

Alienare: as Livy uses this word only 
once with the dative, ‘z. B.’ is incorrect. 
At the end add, Vgl. Liv. 3. 48. 1 alienatus 
ad lubidinem animo. 

P. 139. Alioqwi, Liv. 7. 19. 2= ‘although 
in other respects.’ Instead of Liv. 27. 27. 
Il, Xeither 8! 9) 1593029) 10) or 3, 47.16 
should be cited. 

Aliquantisper, ‘die Stellen hat der Thes.’ : 
add also Gell. 2. 30. 5. 

P. 145. Aliws quam: for Livy’s usage, 
both after a negative and after a positive, 
cf. Lease, Livy, p. lviti. Nehil aliud: Liv. 
38. 21. 5 is a wrong reference. 

P. 146. Allatrarve, ‘nie im eigentlichen 
Sinne’: cf., however, Plin. N.H. 2. 173 ; 
AS 19% 

P. 147. Alllacefacere, Sen. Hp. 118. 8: 
here, however, Hense reads adlice facit. 

P. 148. Alloqua aliquem: for ‘seit Liv.’ 
read, seit Ovid und Liv. Tacitus also use 
the expression in Ann. 16. 19. 

P. 153. Amabo te: for a much more com- 
plete treatment, however, cf. Lodge, Lex. 
Plaut., s.v. 

P. 157. Ininucissimus, ‘mit dém Dativ,’ 
is found earlier, cf. Plin. Mai. 20. 96. 


P. 160. An: for its use in a simple in- . 


direct question, cf. Sen. Exe. Contr. 1. 7 and 
Gell. 5. 20. 3, which is omitted by the 
Thesaurus. 

P. 167. Animosus: here the statement 
should be, Klass. Prosa nur von Menschen, 
as Vergil (G. 3. 81) uses it of horses, and 
Ovid (Ff. 5, 59) of wars. Cf. also Met. 2. 
84; Trist. 4. 63. 

P. 168, 1. 9 For Dewm esse, Sen. de v. 
beat. 15. 5, Hense reads dewm sequere. 

P. 169. Anne: -ne ... anne is found, 
however, as early as Plautus (Bacch. 32; 
Cas. 515; Rud. 1069). 

P. 170. Annite: it should be noted, how- 
ever, that this word is foynd with the infin. 
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in Livy only three’-times and in the first 
decade. 

P. 174. Amte, ‘des Vorranges’: used, 
however, as early as Plaut. (Cas. 8; Trin. 
824) and Asim. 858. 

P. 178. Antequam : for its use in general 
ef. Hullihen, Antequam and Priusquam 
(cf. Archiv xiv. p. 140), and for its use 
after negatives in Livy, cf. Lease, Livy, 
p. 206. 

P. 181. Antiqaitas refert: cf. also Prud. 
Per. 10. 32; reluquit Maer. Com. Som. Scup. 
1.11. 8; volt 15, 12. 

Nihil antiquius habere, with an infin., is 
found earlier, however, in Vell. 2. 52, 3. 

P. 183. Apologus was used earlier, how- 
ever, by Auctor ad Her. 1. 10. 

P. 187. Appellere: for Liv. 30. 10. 9 
cite 37. 21. 7. 

P. 191. Apud: for ‘Lorenz zu Plaut.’ 
Most. 339 (a wrong reference), refer to 
Lodge, Lex. Plaut. and add, cf. Funaioli, 


“Archiv 13, p. 345. 


P. 193. Arbitrare: the reference to 
Lorenz, Mil. 987 and Most. 948 was not 
corrected from the sixth ed. (At Pseud. 997 
Lorenz refers to Mil. 987 !) 

P. 194. Arbitratus, nom. sing. is also 
found in Plaut. Cist. 372. (In Plautus the 
nom. is used only 3 times, the ace. once, but 
the abl. 27 times.) 

P. 195. Arcere : the passages cited do not 
correspond to the order of the words given 
in |. 3. 

Itaha (Liv. 21. 17. 6, omitted) should 
come first. Two references are incorrect, 
7. 35. 3 and 10. 23. 4. With the infin. 
arcere is found, however, in Tac. Ann. 3. 72, 

P. 196. Amore ardens : Livy. 3.44. 4 (M.M.) 
has, however, amore amens. 

P. 198. Argentum: with this word, how- 
ever, Plautus does not use solvere, but resol- 
vere (cf. Men. 930). 

Argi: the note is not clear, as the paren- 
thesis belongs to Hor. and Verg. as well as 
to Ovid. 

P. 200. Aridus: ‘Sen.’=rhet. or phil. ? 
The word is thus used in Contr. 2. 5. 15. 
Furthermore, ‘Sen.’ should precede ‘ Quint.’ 

P. 201. Arripere: Liv. 30. 5. 7 does not 
have corrupere, but wuectus agnis. On 
p- 202 cite also Gell. 15. 1. 4. 

P. 207. Assentiri: Neue-Wagener, iii. 
p- 20, cite a number of passages from Livy, 
but in all of these the deponent (!) form is 
used. Cf. also Ib. p. 401, and iv. p. 13. 

L. 208. Assertor: the Thesaurus omits 
Liv. 3. 46. 7. 

Assidere: in the Gellius passage, however, 
oppugnare follows this verb. 
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P. 210. Assolere : as disproving the state- 
ment made here for Livy’s usage, see 34. 
44. 2. 

Assuefacere: Figner’s remark, quoted 

here, is incorrect ; ef. Liv. 3. 52. 11, with ad, 
and 31. 35. 3, with the abl. 
4 Assuetus with in and acc. is found, how- 
ever, in Liv. 21. 33. 4; 24.5. 9 with the 
dat. in Verg. Aen. 7. 490 (cf. asswescere in 
Prop. 3. 4. 6 (R.). 

RP. 211. Ast: Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v. 
should be cited, as the Thesaurus omits two 
passages (Mer. 246, Trin. 74). 

P. 212. Astruere, ‘hinzufiigen, zuerst bei 


Vell.’: see, however, Ovid A.A. 2. 119. 

P. 214 Atterere: the Caesar passage, 
however, has neither alicuwi rei nor ad 
aliquid. 


P. 218. Audaciter: Neue-Wagener, ii® 
p- 684, here referred to, cite Pl. Pseud. 
687 for 708, but, here, however, G. and 8. read 
audacter. They omit Sen. de vit. beat. 23. 
2, (H.) and Epist. 74. 32(H.). In the latest 
texts audacter is read in Ter. 
11, and Auctor ad Her. 3. 11. 19. 

P. 219. Awsym: cf. Lease, to Livy, Praef. 
3. Livy 22. 36.1, however, has ausus sum 
(M. M.). Woelfflin’s note ad loc. is the same 
as Draeger’s, Hist. Syn. i?. p. 307. The 
Thesaurus should be cited for a complete 
list of the occurrences of this word rather 
than Neue-Wagener. In 1]. 10 Finer is 
omitted before Lex. Liv. In 1. 18 add, 
after Tacitus and later, as Suet. and Just. 

P. 222. Auferre with the dat.: already 
found 4 times in Plautus. In 1. 4 Liy. 23. 
44. 3 should follow ‘9. 9. 1’ (for 9. 9. 11). 
CE walsoy liv. 23) 20. 9% Liv. 30) 18513; 
however, has auferri proelio (M.M.). 

Augmen: not ‘A. u. P.L.’, but only P.L. 
and Arnob. Cf. Thesaurus. 

P. 228. Autem, introducing a parenthesis : 
ef. Lease, Livy, Intr. § 39. 

P. 229. Autwmare: Plautus, however, 
uses this verb 6 times in the pres. subj., 
once in imperf. ind., once in perf. ind. 

P. 232. Balinea: after ‘zuerst’ add. in 
der Prosa. Cf. Archiv xiv. pp. 337 and 344. 

P. 233. Basiolum does not, however, 
belong in the same category as basiare and 
basatio, as it makes its appearance with 
Petron. and Apul. 

P. 235. Bellum cum aliquo: Liv. 33. 20. 
9 does not belong here. 

Domi: Funaioli, Archiv 13 p. 314 should 
be cited. 

P. 237. Bene vale: Plautus, however, 
uses bene vale 20 times and bene valete 7 
times. 

P. 238. Bene vere and Benevolens : 


Phorm. 
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Brix’s list, however, is 
Lodge, Lex. Plaut. 

P. 244. Breviarum: Sen. Ep. 39. 1 (H.), 
however, reads profutura sit. 

P. 246. Cacwmen: also used by the 
Augustan poets. In Liv. 7. 34. 4 read 
cacumen. 

Cadaver : ‘ Sen. controy. 9. 34, 8. 331 (B.)’: 
uncorrected from the 6th ed. Read 10. 5. 17. 

P. 259. Calor: why cite Woelfflin to Liv. 
2. 24. 2, as here he merely refers to 35. 32. 
3, without any comment? Especially when 
he reference is incorrect! See 35. 32. 13. 

P. 259. Captare aliquem is found earlier, 
however, in Plaut. (Poen. 709, 765, 1033), 
Ter. (Hee. 72), and Cic. (Acad. 2. 94). 

P. 261. Capita coniurationis is also found 
in Liv. 9. 26.7: ef. also c. bell, 45. 7.3; 
c. nomunis Lat. 1. 52.4; c. rei Romanae, 
6.3.1. (For 42. 42 read 42. 42. 6.) 

P. 263. Carus: as this word was used 
only once by Plaut. (Men. 105; cf. Lodge 
s.v.), the statement here given should be 
modified. 

P. 264. Castigare: the passages cited are 
confused, as Liv. 39. 1. 5=magna clade, 
Plin. N.H. 8. 6=verberibus, and Fronto 
Strat. l. l. 3 =baculo. 

P. 267. Causa propter: Livy also uses 
causa before a subst. (cf. Kuehnast p. 85). 
In 31. 12. 4, cited by Schmalz, cwram is 
read by Zingerle and M. Mueller. 

Causa ut: Liv. 5. 55. 5 (M.M.), however, 
reads causa cur. The statement of Dahl is 
unquestionably correct, as there is a decided 
difference between such usages as 6. 31. 7 
and 31. 1. 5. 

P. 268. Cawsarvi: the ‘ace. ¢. Infinit.’, 
however, was not used at all by Tac. This 
construction is found earlier, as in Tib. 1. 3. 
18. Cf. also Gell. 18. 4. 9. 

For cavere p. 269, celeriter p. 271, in 
Plautus, Lodge’s Lex. should be consulted. 

P. 274. Certo, certe: Plautus uses certo 
scto 24 times, but certe scio only 4 times. 
Cf. also Lease, Class. Rev. 1898, p. 179. 

Certus: facere me certum was used only 
twice by Plautus (Pseud. 18 and 1097). 

P. 275, 1. 9. Haustein pp. 24 f. ‘alle Stel- 
len’: Sen. Dial. 10. 3. 3 is omitted. 

P. 280. Ciliczws, ‘N.K1.’: cf., however, 
Nep. Dat. 7. 2. Note also that Cilissa is 
used with spica, Prop. 4. 6. 74 (R.), Ov. F. 
1. 76, with terra, Ov. F. 1. 198. 

Circa =apud, ad: in Livy this use begins 
with the 3rd. decade. Curca=de; say, be- 
sonders bei Quint. ; 

P. 283 Curcumiacere: used but once by 
Tae. (Ann. 2. 72) and absolutely, cirewm- 
spectus : cf., however, Oy. F’. 3. 539. 


incomplete ; cf 


bo 


~ 


L 


ot 
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P. 290. Coepisse : fora better explanation 
of fieri and its use cf. Archiv 10, p. 66. 
For Liv. 37. 18. 5 cite 37. 18.9. As M. 
Mueller, Liv. ii. p. 151, adds two passages 
to Woelfflin’s list, and corrects one wrong 
reference, his note should have been cited. 
To Mueller’s list add 37. 18. 5. 

P. 291. Coepi, c. pass. infin.: Livy, how- 
ever, shows at least 4 examples ; cf. Lease to 
Livy i. 1. 1424. The reference to Draeger 
should be corrected. The reference to Neue- 
Wagener,’ iii. § 641 is inappropriate for 
this usage. Cf. also Sen. Hp. 13.13: 30.2: 
50. 4; Gell. 1. 26. 6G: 2: 12.45 Maer. 
We 2 Titd eS. 

P. 292. Cogere ad aliquid is already 
found, however, in Plaut. Bacch. 981. 

P. 298. Collocare . . . mm matrimomum : 
for Plaut. Trin. 782 cite Aul. Arg. 1. 15. 

P. 314. Comprecariz: for Lorenz, Mul. 
393 cite Lodge, Lex. Plaut., both for com- 
pleteness of citation and especially as Lorenz 
has no note at that passage. 

P. 320. Conditor mundi, ‘nur bei Sen. 
Phoen. 655’: see, however, Sen. Hp, 119. 15. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ErRrors.! 


On p. 39 1. 6: divin. Caes. for divin. 
Caec.; p. 49 Abire, Ter. Eun. for Ter. Ad. ; 
p. 64 b. Afr. 71. 3 for 72.35; p. 65 Accept- 
are, Plaut. Pseud. 606 for 627; p. 83 
Adbibere, Lorenz Mil. 876 for Mil.2 883 ; 
p. 88 Adhaerere, Sen. dial. 11. 8. 1 for 12. 8. 
1; Adhuc, Liv. 6. 32. 2 for 6. 33. 2; and 
21. 48 for 21. 48.2; p. 96 Adiwvare, Cic. 
Quint. for Cie. Quinct.; p. 104 Adventus, 
Liv. 21. 62. 13 for 22. 61. 13; p. 105 
Cyprian adv. Ind. for adv. Iud.; p. 108 
Quintil. 1. 11. 39 for 11. 1. 39; Adytwm, 
Caes. civ. 3. 105. 5 (not 105. 4)=templis in 
Du Pontet, templi in Kubler; p. 109 Aegz- 
neta, Cic. off. 5. 46 for 3. 46; p. 110 Aegre, 
Plaut. Mil. 740 for Mil? 747; p. 127 
Aliegenus, meine Syntax? § 43 for § 33; 

1 The citations found in the sixth edition were 


not subjected to a careful revision. Variations of 
merely a section in references are not cited here. 
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p- 129 Madvig emend. Liv. § 236 wrong 
for 2nd Ed. ; p. 143 Aliter, Cie. Quint. for 
Cic. Quinct. ; p. 149 Alter, Liv. 29. 53. 9 
for 29. 23. 9; p. 161 meine Syntax ® § 225 
for § 252; p. 162 Anczlla, Lorenz Mil. 787 
for Mil.2 787; p. 180, 1. 10 Sen. de br. vit. 
5 is a wrong reference: p. 184 Apparatus, 
Liv. 37. 36. 7 for 37. 36. 9; p. 186 Appellare, 
Cic. Quint. for Cic. Quinct. ; p. 189, 1. 1 
Liv. 8. 18. 6 for 2. 18. 6; p. 191, 1. 7 Lorenz 
Most. 339, a wrong reference; p. 194 Arbi- 
tratus, Plaut. Rud. 13, 55 for 1355 and Sen. 
Epp. 18. 1 for 104. 8; p. 195, 1. 9 Liv. 7. 35. 
3 and Liv. 10. 23. 4, wrong references; p. 196 
Ardere, Liv. 9. 10. 16 for 9.10.6; p. 201 
last line Liv. 30. 5. 7=2; p. 215 Attinere, 
Liv. 6. 6. 1 for 6.6. 10; p. 222 Liv. 7. 18. 
12=1; 28. 27. 4 for 28. 27. 14 and auferre = 
auferrt; p. 228 Autem, Synt.? § 243 for 
§ 223; p. 230 Averruncare, Liv. 10. 32. 1 
for 10. 23. 1; p. 238 Bene vivere, Pl. Mil. 
1706 for 706, and Men. 481 for 485; p. 246 
Cadaver, Sen. contr. 9. 34 for 10. 5. 17; 
p- 254 Campus, Seyff. Pal., Ed.=?; p. 255 
Camere, Liv. 35. 18. 10 for 35. 18. 6; Sen. 
epp. 79. 13 for 79. 15; p. 268 Causidicus, 
Cie. De Or. 1. 102 for 1. 202; p. 274, 1.3 
Neue-Wagener® iii. for ii; p. 287 Clara 
luce, Liv. 23. 7. 10 (as in sixth ed.) for 
23. 10. 7; p. 288 Classicus, Gell. 17. 19 =?; 
p- 292 Liv. 31. 11 for 31. 11. 10; p. 304 
Committere, Liv. 27. 33. 5=1; p. 316 Con- 
cedere, Liv. 30. 18. 5. for 30. 18. 15. 

A lack of uniformity in his method of 
citation is seen particularly in the references 
to Sen. phil., e.g. de ira pp. 66, 85, 101, 145, 
but on pp. 77, 90 dial. 4 or 5 ete. ; Suet. 
Aug., A., but Octayv., Oct., and Caes. pp. 60, 
80, 90, 98, 121, ete. but Jul. p. 61, Jul. 
pp. 302, etc., ete. 

In conclusion it may be said that when an 
editor has given us so much that is really 
good we can easily pardon slips in details of 
minor importance. Their correction, how- 
ever, would make the book more valuable 
and indispensable. 

Emory B. Lease. 


The College of the City of New York. 
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QUANTITATIVE LATIN TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Buackie’s Series. 7” x43". Speci- 
mens. 

Horace: Odes III. Introd. pp. v—xiv, 
text pp. 59-97. Edited W. H. D. 
Rowse. 

Aeneid: Bk. II. Introd. v-—xiv, text 
1-28. Edited 8. E. Winsotr. Both 


price 6d. 
LTivy: Bk. V. Introd. v—xvii, text 1-75. 


Edited E. Stymer Tuompson. Price 
8d. 

Mr. Epwarp Arnoup’s Series. 6?” x 4}”. 
Specimens. 


Ovid, Selections. 
pp. 9-32, vocab. pp. 33-64. 
G. YELD. 

Caesar in Britain. Introd. 7-9, text 
11-29, vocab. 31-64. Edited J. F. 
Dozson. Both price 8d. 


Introd. pp. 5-7, text 
Edited 


WE have before us two sets of quantita- 
tive Latin school texts published respect- 
ively by Messrs. Blackie and Edward 
Arnold. Both series, so far as the marking 
of long quantities is concerned, are modelled 
on the school books that have for some time 
been commonly used in America, Messrs. 
Blackie’s texts under the general editorship 
of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse were in the market 
practically a year earlier than Mr. Arnold’s, 
of which Mr. A. E. Bernays of the City of 
London School is editor. In regard to value 
of mere material printed matter there is 
little to choose between the two series: both 
are well turned out, and are neat and handy 
in their limp cloth covers at sixpence or 
eightpence. On the whole if Dr. Rouse’s 
general design is a little more scholarly, Mr. 
Bernays’ is in some ways more adapted to 
young readers. Thus Mr. Arnold’s texts give 
a selection of extracts with a view to putting 
before pupils each author at his best, and 
a few lines of preliminary explanation in 
English at the head of the section is cer- 
tainly a great help. To these volumes is ap- 
pended a vocabulary, whereas Dr. Rouse 
sternly says ‘no’ to this kind of aid and 
sends the pupil to do his own dictionary 
work. To discuss the relative merits of the 
two plans were to raise a Verata quaestio 
for which we have no space. Another good 
idea of Mr. Bernays’ is to indicate the con- 
struction of involved sentences (e.g. in 
Cicero’s Pro Archia) by the use of heavy 
type; and though he marks the long quanti- 


ties all through the prose texts, in the poetry 
they are marked only in the first half or 
third of the text, so that a class may have an 
open field for the learning of quantity from 
scansion. Both series, so far as we have 
examined them, use a sound Latin ortho- 
graphy. Dr. Rouse’s contributors make a 
great point of their introductions, which are 
more thorough than those of the other series. 
The editors have been to considerable trouble 
in producing a good text, and an important 
feature of the introduction is a note on the 
MSS. and the principles of textual ceriti- 
cism, which are illustrated by carefully 
selected critical notes given at the foot of 
the text. Neither series offers any explan- 
atory notes on the text. It is when we come 
to the important question of marking of long 
quantities that we find Messrs. Blackie’s 
series the more thorough-going. Taking two 
passages at random from Mr. Bernays’ series, 
both of eighteen lines, one from a verse and 
the other from a prose book, we find in the 
former eleven cases, in the latter thirteen of 
vowels not marked which would be marked 
in the other series. Among words where the 
quantity-mark has been omitted we find: 
dixit, gladios, nuntius, jussa, principibus, 
imperasset,missum, petissent, monstrat. As 
this marking of quantities is eye-trying work 
over which even Homer himself might nod, 
we may leave out of account in our compar- 
ison obvious cases of the lapsus calami. It 
is possible too to hold different views about 
the necessity of marking concealed quan- 
tities, though we are inclined to think that 
it is better to mark consistently those that 
we do know and so get as near as possible to 
the Latin pronunciation, say of the time of 
Augustus. But we are at a loss to know 
why Mr. Bernays’ editors have not marked 
such contracted vowels as appear in petisset, 
imperasset, and why such common words as 
dixit, scripsit, rexi, actus, justus, vernus, rus- 
ticus have not been given their due. The 
notions current about Latin quantities will no 
doubt take one two-thirds of the way; but 
when we set about putting down in black 
and white for boys quantitative guides it is 
necessary that the work should be done as 
scientifically as possible, and that sins of 

omission should be counted as serious as sins 
of commission. 

S. E. W. 
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SABBADINIS FINDS OF LATIN AND GREEK MSS. 


R. Sappapini. Le scoperte dei codict Latina 
et Greci ne’ secoli XIV et XV. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1905. Pp. 233. L. 5. 


Tur discovery of classical MSS. in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is one 
among other subjects discussed in such 
standard works as Voigt’s Wiederbelebung 
des classischen Alterthums and Dr. Sandys’ 
History of Classical Scholarship. Prof. 
Sabbadini’s learned monograph is exclusively 
concerned with this branch of inquiry, in 
which he is the chief living expert. In it 
we find, together with facts already known, 
many results recently arrived at by various 
inquirers and notably by himself. It is, 
therefore, an indispensable supplement to all 
existing books upon the subject. ( 

In dealing with a work of this character 
the most useful course for a reviewer to 
follow is to supply the reader with a short 
analysis shewing the scope of the book and 
the methods pursued. Some of the refer- 
ences are added by myself. 

The spark, which soon developed into a 
flame, originated in Verona. The first dis- 
covery was that of Catullus ‘brought back 
after long exile,’ as stated in the well-known 
epigram of Campesano,! ‘by his compatriot’ 
—1un oscuro scrivano delle porte, di nome 
Francisco, according to Sabbadini—whose 
identity has recently been learnedly dis- 
cussed by Prof. Ellis.2 The Cathedral of 
Verona possessed a famous library founded 
in the ninth century by Archdeacon Pacificus, 
who presented to it a nucleus of 218 MSS. 
The town, therefore, was a suitable home 
for the revival of learning. It was in this 
library that Petrarch in 1345 found Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, and in his famous letter 
addressed to the dead author announced his 
discovery to the world.2 The evidence, how- 
ever, furnished by an anonymous work, 
termed Flores Moralium Auctoritatwm 
(Capit. Veron. clxviii), consisting of extracts 
from various sources, shews that these letters 
as well as Catullus were known to the 
author who wrote in 1329.4 Among Veron- 

1 (Causa mei reditus compatriota fuit. 

Scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen, 

Quique notat turbae praetereuntis iter. 

2 Catullus in the Fourteenth Century. Oxford, 
1905. 

3 Viertel, Die Wiederauffindung von Ciceros Brief- 
en durch Petrarcha, p. 7. 

4 According to Detlefsen (Jahrbiicher f. Kl. Phil. 


1863, p. 551) the quotations, two in number, are 
said to be from the Letters to Brutus, which were 


ese students of this period the most striking 
figure is that of Pastrengo, or Pastregius 
(d. 1381), whose treatise De originibus rerum 
is partly an Encyclopaedia and partly a 
dictionary of Mythology and Biography. 
From his notices it is easy to see whether he 
had access to a MS. or drew his knowledge 
from citations in ancient authors. Thus, 
while he quotes Catullus and Tibullus (from 
which Sabbadini infers that the latter author 
also first came to light at Verona) he says 
of Propertius : 


‘Propertius poeta de amore tractavit ut 
Ovidius tradit.’ 


He obviously had access toa large library, 
which can only have been that of Verona. 
The contents of this in the fourteenth cen- 
tury can thus be to some extent reconstituted 
by the evidence contained in the Flores and 
in Pastrengo’s Encyclopaedia. 

We now come to the ‘Florentine Triad,’ 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Coluccio. The facts 
about Petrarch are drawn from de Nolhac’s 
wellknown work.' Coluccio was not him- 
self a discoverer, but he plays an important 
part in the dissemination of MSS. Boccaccio 
is chiefly interesting on account of his con- 
nexion with Tacitus, Annals xi-xvi and 
Histories, the portion of the author contained 
in the ‘second Medicean,’ saecl. xi, a MS. 
written in the ‘broken Lombard’ script 
characteristic of Monte Cassino. His books, 
which afterwards formed the parva libraria 
of St. Spirito at Florence, destroyed by fire 
in 1471, contained a copy of this MS. 
apparently written by Boccaccio.° He 
quotes or imitates passages in works written 
in 1373, and subsequently.” As he is known 
to have visited Monte Cassino, it is inferred 
that he obtained it from this source, and as 
the existence of the MS. was kept dark, it 
is inferred that he stole it. After his death 
the MS. came into the possession of Bruni 
and Niccolo. As they also surrounded it 


found together with those ad Q. F. and ad Atticum 
in the Veronensis. One of them is to ‘Cic. Lib. 3 
ad Brutum,’ which must be a mistake, as there is 
no such book, and Lib. 2 is only known from Crat- 
ander’s edition. Detlefsen suggests that it is an 
error for ad (. F., but as he had not copied out the 
citation was unable to verify the fact. It does not 
appear that any one else has done so subsequently. 

5 Pérarque et Vhumanisme. Paris, 1892. 

6 A. Goldmann, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
iv. 137-155. 
7 P.deNolhac, Boccace et Tacite, Mélanges Zarch. 
xii. pp. 130-1. 
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with secrecy, the suggestion of Rostagno 
that it was stolen a second time, viz. from 
the heirs of Boccaccio, is very probable. 
Thus, Poggio in 1427, when he borrowed it 
from Niccolo, says : 


‘Cornelium Tacitum cum venerit observabo 
penes me occulte. Scio enim omnem illam 
cantilenam, et unde exierit, et per quem, et 
quis sibi vindicet ; sed nil dubites, non exibit 
a me ne verbo quidem.’ 


Boccaccio also possessed Varro De lingua 
Lat., and as Laur. L. 10, the archetype of all 
other MSS., is written in the Monte Cassino 
script, it is inferred that he got it from the 
same source.? He also discovered Martial, 
Ausonius (complete), the [bzs of Ovid, the 
Appendix Vergiliana, and the Priapeia, the 
oldest copy of which is his autograph, 
Laur. xxxiii. 31. 

The discovery of Greek MSS. is compressed 
inte a single chapter. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
had previously procured a few Greek authors, 
but the movement really began with the 
coming of Chrysoloras to Florence in 1397. 
The most notable Italians who collected 
MSS. in Greece were — Angeli da Scar- 
peria, who acted as agent for Coluccio; 
Guarino, whose list of MSS. still survives ; 
Aurispa, the first possessor of the famous 
Venetus A of Homer, who, after previously 
sending to Italy the Laurentian Aeschylus, 
brought back with him 238 MSS., the most 
important of which are mentioned in three 
letters to Traversari ; Filelfo, who brought 
forty authors not found in the list of Aurispa’s 
MSS. ; Ciriaco of Ancona, who conducted 
investigations in Chios, Salonica, and 
especially Thasos. The MSS. of Chrysoloras 
after his death passed to Niccoli, and thirty 

 Rostagno, Tacitus cod. Laur. Med. LX VIII. 2, 
phototypice editus, p. vi. 

? Benvenuti da Imola, in a famous passage, de- 
scribes the condition in which Boccaccio found the 
library. ‘ Invenit locum tanti thesauri sine ostio et 
clavi ingressusque vidit herbam natam per fenes- 
tras et libros omnes cum bancis coopertos pulvere 
alto.” The monks tore out leaves or cut off margins 
to make amulets or Psalters, which they sold for 
a few soldi to women or children. De Nolhac re- 
marks ‘un vol méme dans de pareilles conditions 
fait aux rats et 4 la pourriture n’etit point été autre 
chose qweeuvre pie et la conscience de Boccace se 
fit trouvée, j’imagine, en repos.’ I would illustrate 
the methods of Renaissance scholars in dealing 
with such onagri, to borrow a term from Poggio, 
by a statement of Bruni contained in a letter to 
Niccoli, in which he confesses to ‘conveying’ a MS. 
of Livy, Decad ii, from a Roman who brought it 
to him since ‘libri dominus non satis eruditus in 
his studiis erat nostris.’ He proclaims the doctrine, 
so often acted upon by bibliophiles, ‘si ius violan- 
dum est, librorum gratia violandum est. Ceteris 
in rebus servato fidem’ (Misc. Canon. 484, f. 4). 
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of them are now in the Laurentian library. 
Other collections of Greek MSS. in Florence, 
Rome, and elsewhere, are then discussed, 
also the diffusion of the language by various 
Greek teachers, notably Trapezuntios, Gaza, 
Bessarion, and Lascaris. 

Sabbadini now reverts to the discovery of 
Latin MSS. in Italy at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, e.g. the codex Caprae 
of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, apparently 
identical with a MS. in the library of the 
Visconti at Pavia, described by Bruni as 
volumen antiquissimum ac venerandum, 
and a codex containing the same work in 
the possession of Giovanni Corvini, described 
as a liber veterrimus. The first of these is 
said to have been mutilated, containing ad 
Atticum i.—vii. only. Its affinity to Lehmann’s 
group of MSS. independent of M, termed by 
him 3, which are similarly mutilated, is not 
noticed by Sabbadini.2 We now first hear 
of Poggio, who with Bruni in 1407 explored 
Monte Cassino, the chief prize being the 
third Decad of Livy ex vetustissima scrip- 
tura. Then comes the most exciting period 
in the history of discovery, that connected 
with the Council of Constance (1414-1417). 
Poggio and Bartolommeo da Montepulciano 
went to this as agents sent upon a mission 
of discovery by powerful ecclesiastics.4 The 
results were the discovery of Quintilian 
(entire), Asconius, Valerius Flaccus (i—iv. 
317), Manilius, the Silvae of Statius, Lucre- 
tius, ten new speeches of Cicero, Silius 
Italicus, Ammianus, Tertullian, Columella, 
Caper, Eutychus, Probus, and Festus. 
Poggio’s first excursion was to Cluni in 
France, in the summer of 1416 to St. 
Gallen, in Jan. 1417 they visited monas- 
teries, one of which is described as being 
‘im visceribus Alpium’ (possibly Hinsiedeln), 
from July to September 1417, Poggio 
travelled in France and Germany con wn 
amanuense tedesco al suo servizio according 
to Sabbadini, a statement to which I shall 
call attention shortly. 

In the period which followed the search 
for Latin MSS. continued both in Italy and 
elsewhere. The chief figures are those of 

3 On p. 212 Sabbadini says that there came to 
light ‘un solo esemplare delle Hpist. ad Att. di Cice- 
rone e lo dobbiamo alle Capitolare di Verona.’ This 
statement is not now generally accepted. The co- 
dices of Capra tand Corvini appear to have been 
independent : also the cod. Cratandri and the Tor- 
naesianus (Z), the last of which was probably Clun. 
492, the MS. described in the twelfth century Cluni 
Catalogue. Cf. Class. Rev. xvi. p. 327. 

4 Cf. F. Barbaro, ad Poggium (Epp. 1. 1), ‘te et 
Bartholomaeum ad hoc munus obeundum summi 
Romanae ecclesiae principes delectos publice dimi- 
serunt.?  ~ 
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Ambrogio Traversari, Capra, Guarino, Par- 
entucelli (the future Pope Nicholas V.), 
Landriani, Beccadelli, and Lamola. A 
library which excited the hopes of these 
explorers was that of Nonantola. From 
this Parentucelli obtained the famons Lac- 
tantius, saecl. vi./vii. now Bologn. Uniy. 701. 
Traversari was the first person to explore 
with system the monasteries of North Italy. 
His travels, successes, and disappointments 
are recorded in his Hodoeporicon. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of the Cathedral 
Library at Verona where he found MSS. 
mirae vetustatis. It is noticeable that he 
found nothing of value belonging to the 
Chapter of St. Peter’s in Rome, so this 
cannot have then contained V—the celebrated 
MS. of Cic. in Pisonem, pro Flacco, pro 
Fonteio, Philippicae, saecl. viii./ix.—which 
was used by Poggio in Rome in 1428.1 
Traversari’s chief discovery was that of 
Cornelius Nepos. Guarino in 1429 found 
the Letters of Pliny, Books i—vii. and ix.- 
His MS., which is now lost, was the archetype 
of existing MSS. which contain those books. 
The cod. Lodensis which contained Cicero’s 
Brutus, hitherto unknown, together with 
complete copies of the De Oratore and 
Orator previously known only in a mutilated 
form, was discovered by Landriani in 1421, 
and copied by Raimondi of Cremona. An 
ancient MS. of Celsus, now lost, was obtained 
in 1426 by Beccadelli from Siena, while a 
second MS. of the same author (Laur. lxxiii, 
1, saecl. x.) was found by Lamola at Milan 
in 1427. 

Outside of Italy researches were made by 
various agents of Niccolo or Poggio. Some 
of these told fairy-tales to their employer, e.g. 
Nicolaus the Dane who in 1424 said in the 
presence of Poggio that he had seen in his own 
country a MS. containing ten Decads of 
Livy.2 Others did not keep their promises, 
e.g. the monk of Hersfeld who was in treaty 
with Poggio to bring him a MS. containing 
Frontinus and works of Tacitus unknown to 
the Italians. These, as we learn from a letter 
of Panormita, were the Germania, Agricola, 
and Dialogus. The most successful investi- 
gator was Nicholas Krebs, commonly called 
Nicolaus Cusanus or Trevirensis, who in 1426 
found in Cologne an ancient library contain- 
ing 800 MSS. I would suggest that this 
was the jealously-guarded Cathedral library 

1 Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, part x. 
p. Ixii. 

2 Poggio, reporting the story, says ‘ Libri sunt in 
Monasterio de Sora ordinis Cisterciensium prope 
Roschild ad duo milliaria Theutonica quo adiri 


potest a Lubich biduo amplius.’ Tonelli, vol. i. 
p- 104. 
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founded by Hildebald, the minister of 
Charlemagne (d. 819), who sent to it a num- 
ber of MSS. from Rome.? Nicolas was 
sometimes deceived: thus he thought that 
he had discovered Cie. de re publica, but 
this turned out to be the fragment of this 
already known, viz., the Somniwm Scipionis, 
also the Bella Germanica of the Elder 
Pliny, being misled by a scholium in which 
these are mentioned, drawn from Suetonius 
and prefixed to a MS. of The Naturalis 
Historia. His great achievement was to 
bring to Italy the celebrated MS. of Plautus 
(Vat. 3870, saecl. xi./xii.) containing twelve 
new plays. He also found a second copy of 
Cicero de lege agraria and im Pisonem, 
speeches previously discovered by Poggio. 
Most of his MSS. passed into the Harleian 
library, among them being a Graeco-Roman 
Glossary, saecl. vii., written in France. 

A number of discoveries were made by 
unknown authors. The Cena Trimalchionis 
came to light in 1423 but speedily disap- 
peared and was rediscovered in the middle 
of the seventeenth century at Trau in 
Dalmatia. The Consolatio ad Liviam was 
discovered in 1470. For Ovid, Heroides xxi 
(Cydippe to Acontius) 13-248 we have only 
fifteenth century MSS. and for xvi (Paris 
to Helen) 39-142 we have only fifteenth 
century editions. Other discoveries were 
made in Spain by Angelo Decembrio ; in 
France by Cardinal Jouffroy, Bishop of 
Arras; and by Sannazaro, one of whose 
MSS. (Vindobon. 277, saecl. ix.) is the only 
authority for the Halieutica of Ovid and 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius. The greatest of 
the later researchers was Enoch of Ascoli, 
who was sent on a mission of discovery to 
the North of Europe by Nicholas V. He 
went as far as Denmark and Scandinavia, 
but his most signal achievement took place 
in Germany, where in 1455 he succeeded in 
acquiring the Hersfeld MS. of ‘Tacitus 
(Germania, Agricola, and Dvialogus) de- 
scribed to Poggio thirty years earlier by the 
perfidious monk. . Sabbadini convincingly 
proves that the eight leaves written in the 
ninth, or tenth, century, containing part of 
the Agricola, which were found in 1902 in 
the Library of Count Guglielmo Balleani at 
Jesi near Ancona, are a fragment of the 
Hersfeld MS. The evidence is supplied by 
a letter of Decembrio in which he says that 
the Hersfeldensis was written 2m colwmnellis, 
and that the Agricola was contained in 
fourteen folios. In the Jesi leaves we find 
two columns to the page, and if the missing 

3 Jaffé-Wattenbach, Heclesiae Metropolitanae Co- 
loniensis codd. MSS. p. iv. 
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portion of the Agricola (which in the Jesi 
MS. has been added by a fifteenth century 
hand) is taken into account we get exactly 
this space. It is to be hoped that Sig. 
Cesare Annibaldi, who since 1902 has had 
the exclusive use of these leaves, will before 
long publish his results.! 

The era of the discoverer is succeeded by 
that of the collators. Among these the 
foremost figure is that of Politian, who 
roamed at will among the treasures of the 
Laurentian Library. The list of works lent 
to him from this collection in the years 
1480-94 is still in existence.2 Upon the 
vexed question of the Corsinzanum exemplar 
of Statius, Silvae, and the precise value of 
the variants which Politian professes to have 
taken from the vetws liber Poggii scriptus 
manu Gallica Sabbadini observes a judicious 
neutrality. It is interesting to learn that 
in Mantua Politian found a very old MS. of 
Manilius and made a collation of it with a 
printed edition. He says of it libro che to 
per me non ne viddi pi antiqui.’ In view 
of language used by Politian about other 
MSS. now extant this codex would appear 
to have been anterior to the ninth century. 
I commend the search for this collation, 
now lost, to students of Manilius. 

The last discovery on a large scale was 
made at Bobbio in 1493 by Giorgio Galbiate, 
the amanuensis of Merula. This embraced 
a surprising collection of grammatical and 
metrical works, also ancient commentaries 
and lexicographies. To these Sabbadini 
would add the satire of Sulpicia, printed at 
Venice in 1498. Bobbio was subsequently 
visited by other scholars, notably by Parrha- 
sius. His collection which includes original 
MSS. from Bobbio as well as apographs 
made by him is now ‘nella Nazionale di 
Napoli in attesa dv uno studioso che la 
illustri degnamente.’ 

The ‘heroic age of discovery,’ to quote 
Sabbadini, now closes, though in the early 
part of the next century four isolated dis- 
coveries of a striking character were made, 
viz. in 1500 the letters of Pliny to Trajan 
were found near Paris by Fra Giocondo ; in 
1508 the first Medicean of Tacitus (Annals 

1 Tn a letter in my possession he says ‘Si tratta 
di uno studio storico, paleografico, filologico inter- 
essantissimo e che richie de tempo, il quale m’é 
stato tolto in parte dalle occupazioni di scuola.. . 
Liassicuro perd che la pubblicazione non sara lon- 
tana.’ Meanwhile the fullest account of the MS., 
together with photographs, is to be found in Prof. 
Felice Ramorino’s paper ‘ De codice Taciti Aesino 
nuper reperto,’ read by him at the Congresso Inter- 
Berinele di Scienze storiche, held at Rome in 

2 Archivio Mediceo, Filze 62, 63, 64. 
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ivi.) was brought to Rome from Corvei 
in Germany ;° in 1515 Velleius Paterculus 
was discovered at Murbach by Beatus 
Rhenanus; and in 1527 Sim. Grynaeus 
obtained from Lorsch his MS. of Livy 
xl.—xlv. (Vindobon. 15, saecl. v.). To these 
may-be added the second book of the Letters 
to Brutus, not mentioned by Sabbadini, 
printed in 1528 by Cratander from a Lorsch 
MS. now lost.t After this date the discovery 
of Latin texts ceases, apart from the 
palimpsests brought to light in the nine- 
teenth century by Cardinal Mai and those 
who followed in his footsteps. Sabbadini 
says ‘Oggii papiri greci restituiti alla luce 
dalle tombe egiziane fanno rivivere innanzi 
agli stupiti occhi dei novelli Aurispa ; novelli 
Poggi, ahimé! sono inesorabilmente negati 
ai codici latini.’ But surely all that is 
necessary in order to bring about discoveries 
greater than those of Poggio is for the 
Italian Government to refrain from building 
an ironclad, and with the money thus saved 
to dig up Herculaneum, where countless 
papyri may still be preserved by the 
friendly mud which enveloped the town, 
before it was overwhelmed by the torrents 
of lava on which the squalid suburb of 
Resina now rests. 

The subject next treated is that of 
literary forgeries. Many of these were 
jocular or written as exercises. Thus in the 
year 1426 Decembrio composed letters of 
Virgil to Maecenas, and when he confessed 
that they were an invention his statement 
was not believed. In the same year Leon 
Battista Alberti wrote a Latin comedy, 
Philodoxeos, which he attributed to a poet 
Lepidus; and Correr, a tragedy, Progne, 
which a later age considered to be a genuine 
antique, though the author published it as 
his own work. The most singular cases of 
deliberate fraud were Papirius de situ 
Featino, said in one MS. to have been 
found by Enoch in Dacia, Messalla de 
progeme sua et regiminibus Romae, and an 
amazing collection of seventeen forged 
works, published in 1498, composed by 
Annius Viterbiensis. It is surprising to 
find what great scholars stooped to this form 

3 It will be noticed that Tacitus Annals xi.—xvi. 
were in the possession of Boccaccio before Poggio 
was born. Annals i.—vi. were discovered forty-nine 
years after his death, while he failed to obtain the 
Hersfeld MS. of the Germania, Agricola, and Dia- 
logus, which was brought to Italy, when Poggio 
was seventy-five years of age, by Enoch of Ascoli. 
The fantastic suggestion that Poggio forged the 
Annals of Tacitus, apart from its inherent absurdity, 
is, therefore, disproved by historical facts. 

4 Cf. Lehmann, De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis 
recensendis, p. 131. 
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of fraud. Thus Tortelli in his important 
work on orthography professes to quote ex 
fragmentis decem librorun Papiriant, but 
his citations are all drawn from Priscian 
or Victorinus. The famous commentator, 
Domitius Calderinus of Werona, informed 
Aldus that he had seen in Gaul a MS. 
containing twelve books of Asconius, from 
which Valla had copied his Hlegantiae. He 
also told Politian that he had found a 
work of Marius Rusticus. After his death 
Politian searched his books but could not 
find his Marius Rusticus, and the twelve 
books of Asconius are obviously mythical. 
After this one looks with greater indulgence 
on those interesting creatures of Bosius’ 
fancy, his Decurtatus and Crusellinus. The 
last chapter contains a learned account of 
the early libraries found in various parts of 
Italy. 

There are one or two points with regard 
to which I would offer a suggestion. Two 
of them concern Poggio. We are told on 
p- 76 that in addition to Vat. 3245, which” 
is an undoubted autograph, two other 
Vatican MSS. (3330, 3331) containing the 
third and fourth Decads of Livy, were 
written by him. This statement is repro- 
duced from Nolhac, La bibliothéque de 
F. Orsini, p. 193. I have elsewhere shewn 
that it is ill grounded! They are not in 
the hand of Poggio and are not signed by 
him. They were written in 1453 and 1455. 
In 1453 Poggio would be seventy-three years 
of age and Chancellor of Florence, an office 
which he resigned in 1458, His sight was 
very bad as early as 1437, and he employed 
a secretary whenever it was possible instead 
of writing himself. 

The second point concerns the statement 
on p. 81 that Poggio ‘percorse la Francia e 
la Germania con un amanuense tedesco al 
suo servizio. Readers of the Classical 
Review may remember that seven years ago 
T published from a Bodleian MS. a letter of 
Poggio previously known only in a mutilated 
form,? from which it appeared that Sihus 
Italicus, the Silvae of Statius, and Manilius 
were copied for him by a person whom he 
terms ignorantissimus omnium viventium.§ 


1 Class. Rev. xiii. p. 120, n. 

° Class. Rev. xiii. p. 125. 

3 Poggio is accustomed to speak thus of his copy- 
ists, e.g. ‘ Habeo scriptorem rudis ingenii et moribus 
rusticanis. Jam iv menses nihil aliud ago quam 
eum docere ut discat scribere, sed vereor ne litus 
arem. Scribit modo Valerium in quo experitur 
ruditatem suam. Itaque clamo, intono, urgeo, 
increpo, at is habet aures picatas, plumbeus, caudex, 
stipes, asinus et si quid stolidius ineptiusque dici 
potest. Di eum perdant.’ MS. Riccard. 759 f. 32 v. 
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I argued that this person was a ‘local 
scribe’ employed by Poggio, either because 
he could not keep pace with his growing 
material or because the original MSS. were 
at some distant place. I had not noticed a 
passage in his letters quoted by Sabbadini 
which confirms this conjecture: viz., ego 
vermis quendam conduxi scriptorem im 
Germania.t' In order, however, to see the 
full significance of this statement, it is 
necessary to read the context. Poggio in 
this letter, which is written to Niccoli from 
London, on June 10, 1422, is referring to a 
supposed discovery of MSS. by Cardinal 
Capra. This he doubts because Capra has 
obtained no copies. He says : 


Archiepiscopus is homo est qui si quid tale 
reperisset et (sic) secum asportasset saltem 
transcribendos tales libros... . . Ego vermis 
quendam conduxi scriptorem in Germania. 
Quanto magis noster potuisset non unicum 
sed plures parasse scriptores. Equidem tunc 
credam cum videro. 


z.e. ‘he, who was a poor man, had found 
some one on the spot to make a copy. A 
rich Cardinal could have found several such 
persons.’ 

The Matritensis (M. 31) containing Mani- 
lius and the Silvae, written in a non- 
Italian hand, which in the Silvae is acknow- 
ledged to be the archetype of all other 
existing MSS., is, according to my theory, 
the copy executed for Poggio by his ‘local 
scribe,’ and is naturally found in the same 
library with the companion MS. (X. 81), 
Poggio’s apograph of Asconius and Valerius 
Flaccus, with which it was once bound, as 
shewn by the list of contents on the first 
page of M. 31.5. 

IT notice that in a note on p. 86 when 
speaking of Sozomenus, Sabbadini says that 
three of his MSS. are now in France, viz. 
Paris Lat. 18,528 and ‘due del duca De la 
Valliére, n‘. 2296, 2297.’ As I happen to 
have formerly investigated this subject, it 
may be useful for me to correct this state- 
ment. The Valli¢re Collection was sold 
in 1783. It contained three MSS. of 
Sozomenus, viz. 2251 de Oratore, 2296 Marc., 
Lig., Deiot., Sall.in Cic., Cac. im Sall., Catil., 
Arch. Pomp., 2297 Clu., Plane., Sull., Quinct. 
Flacc., Har. Resp., Prov. Cons. All of these 
were bought by the Dutch collector Crevenna, 


4 Tonelli, 1, p. 80. 

5 Class. Rev. l.c. I would remark that my sug- 
gestion concerning F (Bibl. Aedil. Flor. Eccl. exevi.), 
which contains Silius Italicus, was subsequently 
withdrawn by me (Class. Rev. xv. 166) after I had 
obtained a photograph of a page in this MS. 
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in whose library they became Nos. 3218, 
3315, and 3316 respectively. His books 
were sold at Amsterdam in 1789. The first 
of these MSS. is now in the Leiden library 
(Lat. 429). The whereabouts of the other 
two are not known to me. They were 
purchased at the Crevenna sale by buyers 
named Keyzer and Van den Berg, a piece of 
information which I owe to Dr. 8. G. de Vries. 
T would mention that there are four MSS. 
of Sozomenus in France, viz. in the library of 
the Arsenal (Nos. 48, 677, 720, 724), where 
T recently examined them. Part of No. 720, 
Valerius Probus, is an autograph and is 
signed dya6y rixy: 7 BiBAos tod SwLopevov 
iepéws. No. 48 is said to have been bought 
in Italy by Baroni. Like all the books of 
Sozomenus they bear the inventory marks 
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affixed to his MSS. after his death, viz. Ego 
Bartolomeus Cancellarwus Pustoriensis sub- 
seripsi or Ego Franciscus Luce notarvus 
opere subseripst. It would be well to add 
to Sabbadini’s reference (p. 210) for the cost 
of making copies the following information 
given by Sozomenus at the end of Vall. 
2297 :1 

‘Melius est emere libros iam scriptos quam 
scribi facere: nam pro membranis exposui 
grossos tredecim, scriptori dedi libros duo- 
decim, et cartorario grossos quattuor. Summa 
ergo in totum libras sexdecim solidos tre- 
decim denarios vi. Die primo mensis Martii 
MCCCCXXYV.’ 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 

1 Cf. Valliére Catalogue (eur. de Bure, 1783), 

vol. ii. p. 26. 





TWO PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(1) Les gutturales grecques. Par JosepH 
Mansion. Gand: Librairie J. Vuylsteke. 
Paris: Librairie E. Bouillon, 1904. (Uni- 
versité de Gand. Recueil de travaux 
publiés par la faculté de philosophie et 
lettres. 29°fascicule.) Pp. vilit+ 328. 8vo. 
Fr. 12. 

(2) Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende 
indogermaansche taalwetenschap vooral 
met betrekking tot de klassieke en ger- 
maansche talen. Door Dr. Jos. SCHRIJNEN. 
Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 1905. Pp. xvi+ 
225. 8vo. 

Tue works whose titles are given above are 

characteristic of the great philological activity 

which pervades the smaller countries of 
northern Europe at the present day. Dr. 

Mansion’s treatise is an elaborate study of 

one of the most difficult problems in the 

historical treatment of language. And though 
his memoir runs to more than three hundred 
pages he deals with only one of the Indo- 
germanic languages, albeit the gutturals of 

Greek present more difficulties than those 

of any other tongue. Dr. Mansion was pre- 

ceded in the same field by two students of 

Berlin University, Ph. Bersu writing on 

the gutturals in Latin in 1885, and E. 

Zupitza on the Germanic gutturals in 1896. 
In the early days of Comparative Philolog 

only one series of gutturals was recognised, 

parallel to a series of labials and a series of 
dentals. But in 1870 the Italian scholar 

Ascoli showed that two sets of gutturals had 

to be distinguished, though he was not quite 

successful in ascertaining the nature of the 
difference between them. When after much 
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discussion some agreement as to the character 
of the two series had been arrived at, Bezzen- 
berger propounded a new theory that not 
merely two but three series of gutturals 
existed, and adduced a large number of 
examples in support of his view. It must 
be confessed that a considerable number of 
the examples adduced were very uncertain, 
but, when these were discounted, enough 
remained to show that his theory had a solid 
foundation. 

Bezzenberger’s article appeared in 1891 
and in philological journals and books much 
space has been devoted to the subject since. 
Put briefly the problem is this. Early in 
the history of philological study it was 
observed that in Sanskrit sometimes a sibilant 
sound ¢, sometimes a guttural stop & corre- 
sponded tox in Greek and ¢ in Latin. When 
by the help of Zend and Slavonic the same 
kind of distinction was established for the 
representation of Greek y and Latin g, the 
complete differentiation of two series was 
easy, although Greek seemed todarken counsel 
by representing one of the series not merely 
by x, y x, but also by z, f, ¢, andr, 34, 6, 
according to the nature of the sounds in 
contact with the guttural. The series repre- 
sented by ¢, etc., in Sanskrit was called the 
palatal, that represented by k, etc., the 
velar series. Bezzenberger argued that the 
Sanskrit k really contained in itself two 
series, and that the labialism and dentalism 
seen in the Greek z, B, ¢, and 7, 6, 6 was 
in origin not Greek but proethnic. In 
other words within the velars two series 
must be distinguished—pure velars and velars 
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labialised by a slight w-sound combined with 
them in pronunciation. As Sanskrit, Slav- 
onic, and other eastern branches of the 
family had differentiated the palatal sounds 
from the velars by changing the palatals 
wholly or partially into sibilants, so several 
of the western members of the family 
differentiated the labialised velars from the 
pure velars very distinctly by changing them 
into labials, but confounded the pure velars 
with the palatals. In describing this com- 
plicated business to the readers of the Class. 
Rev. one feels like the Caliph Omar before 
the Library at Alexandria—with a differ- 
ence. The small number who are interested 
knew it all before in much greater detail, 
the great majority who did not know it are 
confirmed in their previous opinion that of 
all unintelligible jargons the philological is 
the most detestable. To such readers it 
will not seem more than just that the name 
(nomen) of Pontius Pilate should bean example 


of Oscan labialisation as contrasted with the .- 


Latin Quintius; p in Osean and Umbrian 
standing to the gu of Latin exactly as the 
pot pump, the Welsh numeral for 5, stands to 
the c of the corresponding Irish word cove. 
So too the Latin quadrupedibus was repre- 
sented in Umbrian by petwrpursus and the 
same numeral appeared in the ‘ four-wheeler’ 
petorritum which the Roman borrowed from 
the Gauls when his own ‘growler’ the 
plaustrwm no longer satisfied all his wants. 
It is the problem of the representation of 
these sounds in Greek that Dr. Mansion 
has undertaken to discuss. He has executed 
his task in a very workman-like fashion. He 
divides his treatise into three parts. In the 
first of these, which occupies some thirty-five 
pages, he gives a very complete and readable 
account of the discussion regarding these 
sounds which has been carried on through 
so many years. This account is so full and 
fair that except for extreme specialists it 
forms a sufficient history of the controversy. 
The second part (pp. 40-78) is devoted to 
an inquiry into some special points of the 
theory of the gutturals. This falls into two 
chapters, the first dealing with cases in Greek 
where the sounds which should be labialised 
are not so, the second with labialisation in 
the Greek dialects. In the first chapter he 
reaches the conclusion that labio-velars are 
represented in Greek by x, y, x (1) after an 
Tdg. w, (2) before v representing the labial 
element converted into a vowel and perhaps 
before a sonant / or sonant 7 ‘teintés d’w,’ 
(3) in some cases of assimilation and dis- 
similation. Here a great deal turns upon the 
correctness of the etymologies and, as Dr. 
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Mansion recognises clearly, many of the 
etymologies are very uncertain. He separ- 
ates e.g. é\axvs from éAadpos, the x in éhayvs 
having generally been explained by the 
influence of the following v removing the 
labialising w-sound which in éAadpés pro- 
duced the ¢. But his reason is that é\eyxos 
introduces an idea of blame which prevents 
a connexion in sense between the words. 
This does not appeal to me strongly, for the 
difference of meaning in English between 
the ordinary belittle and the lichtlie of the 
Border ballads (‘Sae my true love did lichtlie 
me’) is not great. Nor in working out the 
meaning of é\adpds, which, with the rest of 
the philological world, he connects with 
O.H.G. lungar and the old English lunzre, 
has he noticed that what we now call lungs 
was and still is in certain usages lights. 
This as far as English at any rate is con- 
cerned makes the meaning of the words 
identical. 

At p. 54 he is inclined to follow Curtius 
and Uhlenbeck in connecting sys with 
vigeo and vegeo. But surely connexion with 
both of those verbs cannot be right. Their 
vocalism forbids close relationship unless it 
could be shown that vigeo obtained its 7 
from a compound, But neither verb lends 
itself to composition in early times so that 
this explanation is excluded. If tyus does 
contain in its second part the root found in 
Bios it might be connected with vigeo, which 
might be closely related to the English quack. 
In any case vegeo had better be kept with 
the Gothic wakan, the English wake, and 
take the place of vigeo on p. 99. 

In the second chapter Dr. Mansion makes 
his way through the thorny problems of the 
Greek dialects with wonderful ease. With 
regard to the explanation of the Thessalian xis 
for Attic tis and the ending of zoAAdxts I hesi- 
tate, because I do not feel that the data are 
numerous enough or certain enough. Nor 
am I sure that it is right to say (p. 78) that 
the literary Ionian substitutes the form xo- 
for zo- in the relative stem without known 
reason. Hippocrates apparently does not ; 
and as in Timotheus’ Persae the barbarian 
who tries to talk Ionian uses x@s it seems 
probable that the spoken form of Asia Minor 
at all events was xo-, and that the stereo- 
typed written language of formal documents 
had zo-. My doubts in this part of the 
work are concerned with the materials at 
our disposal not with Dr, Mansion’s treat- 
ment of them. So long as the materials 
are so defective, difference of opinion is 
inevitable. 

The third and much the longest part 
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of the book (pp. 79-264) is headed Les 
phonémes indo-ewropéens et lewrs représent- 
ants helléniques. This is divided into four 
chapters dealing respectively with the pala- 
tals, the velars, the labiovelars and those 
gutturals the nature of which cannot be 
determined. Each of the first three chap- 
ters is divided into four sections in which 
the cases of the appearance of the sound 
in question before consonants, vowels, and 
semi-vowels is discussed with great thorough- 
ness and conclusions are summed up at the 
end of each chapter. The method is the 
most complete that could be devised but 
leads to a certain amount of repetition owing 
to the appearance of closely related forms 
in connexion with different sounds. From 
the nature of the case there is a good deal 
here that is doubtful. But Dr. Mansion is 
quite aware of the fact and not infrequently 
points it out himself. 

The book concludes with very full indexes 
of words which are very useful and wherever 
I have tested them correct. Taken as a 
whole this essay is a very good piece of work, 
infinitely superior to the average dissertation 
for the Doctoratswiirde. 

No less satisfactory in its own way is Dr. 
Schrijnen’s Inleiding, which, so far as I know, 
is the first book of the kind that has appeared 
in Holland. It is briefly introduced by 
Professor Kern, a fact which by itself would 
vouch for the book being as the Professor 
himself says ‘wat de Engelschen noemen wp 
to date. It is on much the same scale as 
my own Short Manual of Comparative Philo- 
logy, including in its 224 pages a_biblio- 
graphy, an historical conspectus of the 
subject, general principles, and phonology. 
It does not include morphology or syntax. 
The book is so well arranged that it is to be 
hoped its success will encourage Dr. Schrijnen 
to publish a second volume dealing with 
those subjects. 

The bibliography is very full for an ele- 
mentary book and will be very useful to 
students. There are some misprints in au- 
thors’ names: e.g. the author of General 
principles of the structure of language is 
Byrne not Byroe, the author of An Avesta 
Grammar is not 8. Jackson but A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, and there are other 
triflmg errors of the same kind. In the 
historical part, which is very well put to- 
gether, something less than justice seems to 
me to be done to Whitney, who had a good 
deal to do with the development of the ideas 
of the younger school of philologists in Ger- 
many. ‘They regard Leskien as their founder 
and Leskien in his youth translated one 
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of Whitney’s books into German. The 
Leipzig school, indeed, has never concealed 
its obligations to Whitney. Nor should 
Max Miiller’s services to language go 
entirely without acknowledgement. His 
Lectures no doubt were popular and perhaps 
not so original as in later days their author 
was inclined to think, but they were translated 
into the more important languages of Europe 
and by their fascination did a great deal to 
attract young students to the study of com- 
parative philology. The explanation of such 
terms as Phonetic Law, Analogy, etc., is 
clear and to the point. There are five inter- 
esting pages on Semantics (pp. 72-77), where 
the main points are well classified. 

The phonology begins with a chapter 
on the organs of speech and the classi- 
fication of sounds. This ends with a brief 
but clear account of the representation of 
the sounds in the different languages. Next 
follows a chapter on accent, after which 
comes a discussion of the word and the 
root. Rules for sandhi and the like would 
have come better, me judice, after the 
treatment of the regular representation of 
sounds. The only criticism I have to make 
of the phonology is that too few examples 
are given. For example, the Dutch student 
must be much more intelligent than his con- 
temporaries elsewhere, if such a statement as 
that at the bottom of page 111 conveys much 
to his mind. The paragraph deals with 
sandhi at the beginning of words and states 
that ‘double consonants arise by contact as- 
sumilation : FF, up, vy, pp, AA, <o+F, etc., pp 
<p+ f,ar<k,u, oo <gutt. +. are simplified: 
eppnéa but pyyvuyzr I break.’ To be of any use 
to the beginner each of these phenomena 
should have been illustrated by one or more 
examples. It is a pity that k was not used 
instead of k,, and q? for k,. Dr. Schrijnen’s 
terminology would then have been practically 
identical with that of the larger works to 
which he no doubt desires the learner ulti- 
mately to proceed. In a second edition we 
may hope that he will have courage to over- 
rule the printer in this matter. The printer 
otherwise has done his work well. The print 
is excellent, important catchwords are in clar- 
endon and the page is of convenient size. 

The Dutch student is to be congratulated 
on having so readable and accurate a book to 
introduce him to a difficult study and as Dr. 
Schrijnen has only completed half his task 
(though the book has full indexes), it is to be 
hoped that like Oliver Twist the student will 
ask for more. 

P. GiLEs. 
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DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 


Tr is possible that I have misinterpreted 
Mr. Dougan’s phrase non iveni: it is also 
possible that he has misunderstood my 
remark about a ‘very little research.’ I 
thought that he described in this way read- 
ings for which there is no MS. evidence, 2.e, 
corrections made by some early editor quem 
fama obscura recondit. These are often 
assigned to vett. edd. or vulg. It is, how- 
ever, an easy task to examine the early 
editions and discover when they first appear 
in the text. As Ihave recently done this 
in the case of several speeches of Cicero, I 
may be pardoned for saying that it only 
needs a ‘very little research,’ such as may 
well be expected from so diligent and con- 
scientious an editor as Mr. Dougan. He, 
however, reproaches me with having made 
a ‘serious misstatement,’ since he has only 
used these words where he ‘has made the 
most diligent search for a manuscript read- 
ing and failed to find it.’ TI am still some- 


what puzzled. If the reading does not occur 
in one of his MSS., it must be quoted from 
a MS. by a previous scholar, or be due to 
conjecture. If the first alternative is the 
case, why does he not quote the authority ? 
Unless evidence to the contrary is given, I 
should be inclined to suspect that a reading 
not found in one of Mr. Dougan’s 30 (or 80) 
MSS. is nothing but a conjecture. It is 
clear from his reply that he has done research 
of the kind which I desire, since on 1.31 he 
corrects Orelli’s ascription of alle to Wolf, 
and assigns it to Gebhard. This I applaud, 
but my point remains exactly the same, v2z. 
why does he print ille silently, instead of 
saying ‘tlle Gebhard: om. codd.’? It is 
hardly necessary for me to remark that I 
did not make myself responsible for the 
accuracy of Orelli’s quotation and that his 
-fallibility is very well known to me. 
ALBERT C. CLARK. 





ABBOTTS JOHANNINE GRAMMAR. 


Tue very friendly and appreciative review 
of my Johannine Grammar in your last 
issue (pp. 172-5), among many kindly 
statements that I would willingly believe to 
be true, contains one from which I am 
forced to dissent, namely, that ‘épé in the 
present ’ was ‘dead’ at the time when the 
fourth gospel was written. 

Mr. Nicklin bases this conclusion on an 
elaborate and useful collection of the verbs 
of seeing used by John, e.g. Br€ret, Gewpotow, 
éWeobe, ebcacapeba, cidav. It shews that 
John uses édpaxa very freely, while 6p does 
not appear once. Then he says, ‘The signi- 
ficance of these facts prima facie is this: 6pa 
in the present 1s dead, and its place is taken 
by bewpS or Bréxw; the futureis unchanged ; 
the aorist as still generally etdov, but some- 
times eGeacapnv ; the perfect édspaxa, some- 
times reféapa.’ This is supported by the 
following footnote: ‘Since this article was 
in type, I have noticed in Jannaris Hist. 
Gk. Gram. p. 270 “In N(eo-hellenic) 6pé is 
replaced by @wp@ (7.e. ewpa) and BdErw.”” 

First as to the footnote, it must be 
remembered that N(eo-hellenic) Greek is 
defined by Prof. Jannaris (p. xxii) as 
beginning at 600 a.p. Even if we assume 
the fourth gospel to have been written as 


late as 120 a.p. (I should place it earlier). 
it does not appear that much light is thrown 
on the Johannine non-use of 6p@ by its non- 
use 480 years afterwards. 

In the next place, Mr. Nicklin supports 
the ‘prima facie’ statement by the rarity of 
the present in N.T. I do not think it is 
rare, regard being had to the smallness of 
N.T. and to the occasions on which 6pa 
would be used. Moreover, in the sentence 
‘once or twice it has survived also in the 
phrase for ‘“beware,”’ ‘once or twice’ 
appears to be an error for ‘twelve times.’ 

But assume N.T. rarity of usage. Does 
that suffice to support the prima facie 
inference of ‘deadness’ at the time when the 
fougth gospel was written? If my friendly 
critic will examine late first century and 
second century literature, he will find that 
the word he has rashly consigned to a 
premature death appears abundantly not 
only in Plutarch and Lucian—whom he 
might reject as classical—but also in the 
vernacular Greek of Epictetus as recorded 
by Arrian, The Egypt Expl. Papyri give, 
besides other instances, Fayim No. 20 (20) 
épav (3rd or 4th cent.), and Oxy. iii. No. 
527(6), 531(9), 532(15), dpa py (2nd or 3rd 
cent.). The Berlin Aegypt. Urkund. give 
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(as the only instance of épav or ideiy in the 
Index to vol. i.) i, 248 (5) ds dpas (2nd 
cent.) ; vol. ii. 417 (10) has épa (2nd or 3rd 
cent.), 660 (16) épa@rac (2nd cent.) (and 
only one queried form of iSev) ; vol. iii. 840 
has épévrwy (Byzant.). Let me add Acts of 
John § 2 ba riv rod Hav aypumviav.. . 
ov ob opGs, ddeAdE mov laxwBe- ody Spas dé Tov 
€oT@ta... Totrov ody dpa, adeadde... $ 4 
Opapey avrov... ws py) opavtos adrov... § 13 


dv vdv odx dpas...§ 14 ois opas ev TO 
oTaupwH. 

I think IT understand why John never 
uses opo and frequently uses édépaxa, but 
that is not a point of grammar and I 
abstain from it. The point is the alleged 
‘death’ of 6p about 100 a.p. TI believe 
that Mr. Nicklin, reviewing all the facts, 
will agree with me that it was not ‘dead.’ 

Epwin A. Axgorr. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AE. 


Ty the scheme for the pronunciation of 
Latin approved by the Philological Societies 
of Oxford and Cambridge, I see that it is 
stated that the pronunciation of the Latin 
diphthong ‘ae’ as the English ‘ai’ (in ‘Isaiah’ 
broadly pronounced) is of great convenience 
for class purposes. 

I admit the gain of being able to dis- 
tinguish clearly between ‘cedo’ and ‘caedo,’ 
but I think a greater gain would result from 
the adoption of the following equations : 


French ¢=German i= Latin ae= Greek ». 
French é=German e= Latin é=Greek et. 


It is difficult in any case to induce an 
English boy to appreciate the distinction 
between a close and an open vowel and 
unless teachers of modern languages and 
teachers of classics can co-operate they will 
obtain small results from their teaching of 
phonetics. 

Moreover, if the English boy makes his 
open ‘e’ slightly diphthongal, as he probably 
will, he will produce what in my opinion is 
a tolerable approximation to the Latin ae of 
the first century A.D. 

W. F. Wirton. 





REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1906. 


On February 16th Mr. G. C. Ricrarps, of Oriel 
College, read a paper on ‘The Ionian Islands in 
the Odyssey.’ 

On February 23rd Mr. G. B. Grunpy, D.Litt., 
of Corpus Christi College, read a paper on ‘The 
Transliteration and Pronunciation of the Latin 
Language.’ He first proceeded to produce evidence 
of the original character of the transliterations in 
the received texts of certain authors in the centu- 
ries preceding and succeeding the Christian era. 
He then applied the evidence of transliteration in 
authors and inscriptions to the question of the 
pronunciation of the Latin v, and after comparing 
this with the evidence obtainable from the gram- 
marians, from languages contemporary with the 
Latin, and from languages descended from it, drew 
conclusions at variance with the prevailing view 
that this letter was pronounced in the Augustan 
age like the English w of the present day. 

On March 2nd, at Beam Hall, the PrestpEntT oF 
Corpus Curistr Conince read a paper on ‘The 
Genesis of the Philosophy of Aristotle.’ 

On March 9th Mr. A. H. J. GREENIDGE, D.Litt., 
read a paper on ‘The Harliest Roman Knowledge 
of the Germans.’ 


The Society has suffered a great loss by the death 
of Abel Hendy Jones Greenidge, Fellow of St. 


John’s and formerly Fellow of Hertford College. 
He had been an active member for the last ten 
years, serving on the Committee in 1903 and hold- 
Ing the office of Secretary from 1904 to 1905. 
During the whole of this period his interest in the 
Society was unfailing, and it was with the greatest 
regret that he resigned the office of Secretary owing 
to a failure in health which was not thought to be 
grave either by himself or his friends. His death 
on March 11th, after an illness which lasted for a 
few hours, was wholly unexpected. His main 
interest and all his published work lay in the field 
of Roman History and Roman Law, two cognate 
studies which are somewhat rarely combined in 
England. In both he had done work which won 
high commendation from the best authorities. He 
was only forty years of age at the time of his 
death, and the extent of his industry can be seen 
from the list of his works. Besides a large number 
of articles in Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias he 
published ‘Infamia’ in Roman Law in 1894, fol- 
lowed by A Handbook of Greek Constitutional His- 
tory in 1896, and Roman Public Life and Legal 
Procedure in Cicero’s Time in 1901. For some time 
before his death he had been engaged upon a 
History of Rome during the Republic and Barly 
Principate. The first volume of this work, which 
was planned upon a considerable scale, appeared in 
1904. F. W. Hatt. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
VERSION. 
Bind up your hairs. IA. 
Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I KON. 
do it? 
I tore them from their bonds and cried 
aloud 


‘O that these hands could so redeem my 
son, 

As they have 
liberty !’ 

But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again commit them to their 
bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 

That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven : 

Tf that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male 
child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature 
born. 

But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of 

heaven 

shall not know him: 

never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

He talks to me that never had a son. 

You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form ; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ? 

Fare you well: had you such a loss as I 

I could give better comfort than you do. 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the 
world ! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure 

SHAKESPEARE (K. John, Act 111., sc. Iv.). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue second open meeting of the British 
School at Rome of the present season was 
held on Friday, Feb. 2nd (Athenaewm, Feb. 
10, p. 177). The first paper was read by 
De T. Asupy, Assistant-Director, on exca- 
vations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire—the 
ancient Venta Silurum—where work has 
been going on since 1899, and will probably 
be continued for some years more. <A 
considerable portion of the site has already 
been examined, and the results are of great 
importance for our knowledge of Roman 
Britain. Reports are regularly presented to 
the Society of Antiquaries and printed in 
Archaeologia. The second paper was read 
by Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Librarian of the 
School, upon a historical relief in the Palazzo 
Sacchetti (Matz-Duhn, No. 3516). Braun 
(Mon. ed Ann. Inst. 1854, 78 and tav. 11) 
attributes the relief to the Flavian period, 
and considers that it represents the ceremony 
preceding the triumph of Vespasian and 
Titus after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Bell. Iud. vii. 5. 4). Mr. Wace, 
however, pointed out that this was impossible 
on stylistic grounds, which lead rather to its 
assignation to the period of Septimius 
Severus: it represents, in all probability, the 
presentation of Caracallus to the Senate on 
the occasion when, after the defeat of 
Clodius Albinus in 197 a.p., he was declared 
Imperator destinatus by his father. The 
head of the figure which must then be 
identified with Caracallus, indeed, resembles 
his busts, but that of the seated emperor is 
lost. The architectural background is in- 
teresting, but of uncertain interpretation. 

Mr. Wace also read a paper on Greek 
patterns in Italian embroideries, tambour 
and drawn-thread work, showing the persis- 
tence of the principal Greek pattern—a 
frieze composed of the tree of life, the siren, 
the cock, and the double-headed eagle—even 
down to the present day, though with much 
degeneration and conventionalization. 

The third meeting was held on March 12 
(Athenaeum, March 31, p. 401), when Prof. 
Percy Garpner read the first paper, upon 
‘Copies of Greek Statues on Coins.’ He 
began by pointing out the value of such 
representations, and the conventions by 
which they are governed, taking as examples 
the Artemis Laphria at Patrae and the 
Themistocles at Magnesia, the former men- 


tioned by Pausanias as having been brought 
to Patrae from Calydon by ‘Augustus, and 
as being the work of Menaechmus. and Soidas 
of Naupactus, the latter represented on a 
coin struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and, probably, in a replica in the Glyptothek 
at Munich, which now generally bears the 
name of ‘a heroic king.’ 

The second paper was read by Mr. Wace 
upon some late Roman historical reliefs. 
He first dealt with the six long reliefs which 
form the frieze of the arch of Constantine, 
dividing them into two groups of three, and 
attributing the first three, in which the 
emperor’s head had been carefully chiselled 
away, so as to be replaced by another, to 
Diocletian, and the other three, in which 
this procedure had not been adopted, to 
Constantine. He next spoke of the sculp- 
tured base of the obelisk of Theodosius at 
Constantinople. This consists of two large 
marble blocks, of which the lower bears 
inscriptions recording its erection under 
Theodosius, and reliefs representing its 


‘transport and setting-up; while the upper 


block was, it would appear, not originally 
intended to serve as the base of the obelisk, 
inasmuch as on two sides it overhangs the 
lower, and has been damaged in the process 
of being placed in its present position. It 
bears reliefs, some of which have been 
supposed to represent Theodosius and his 
family in the Hippodrome, but in which 
Mr. Wace recognized Constantine and his 
three sons, inasmuch as the figure generally 
identified with Flaccilla has no feminine 
characteristics, and the style of the heads 
agrees with portraits of the Constantinian 
period. 

The fourth and last meeting was held on 
April 4 (Athenaewm, April 21, p. 490), when 
Mr. H. Sruarr Jones, ex-Director of the 
School, read a paper on certain points 
connected with the historical interpretation 
of the reliefs of the Column of Trajan. He 
pointed out that the artist made use of 
three different styles of narrative in his 


-pictorial representation of the Dacian cam- 


paigns—the continuous, in which an un- 
broken background marked an unbroken 
progress of events, the successive, in which 
successive scenes are clearly distinguished 
from one another, and what may be called 
the panoramic, in which several events are 
represented as in a bird’s-eye view as 
occurring simultaneously. With the aid of 
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this criterion, he proceeded to discuss certain 
important points in which he was unable to 
agree with the explanations of the reliefs 
suggested by Petersen and Cichorius. 

The second paper was read by Dr. AsHBy 
upon a panorama of Rome, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which is the last of a series of four 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
discovered by Prof. Lanciani, who published 
the first in the Bullettino Communale in 1895, 
Pls. VI.-XIII., the other two having ap- 
peared (with illustrative text by Dr. Ashby) 
in the Bullettino Communale, 1900, Pls. TV.— 
IX. and the Mélanges de ? Ecole Francaise, 
1901, Pl. II. respectively. The date of the 
present view is not later than 1557, as the 
Pons Aemilius is shown as entire. The 
panorama is taken from S$. Sabina, on the 
Aventine, and is the work, or a copy of the 
work, of Anton van den Wyngaerde, a 
famous artist of panoramic views from the 
Low Countries. The details of the buildings 
represented are of considerable interest, and 
this panorama will appear shortly in the 
Mélanges de V Ecole Francaise. 

Dr. Ashby also read a paper by Mr. T. 
AsuHBy, SEN., on Neapolitan silver charms, 
especially the cimaruta, Siren and sea-horse. 


These are no doubt of pagan origin, and » 


contain no Christian features. The cima- 
ruta, or sprig of rue, has various other 
elements combined with it; it has been 
fully discussed by Giinther in Folklore, xvi. 
132. The Siren and sea-horse, on the other 
hand, are more often found in isolation, 
though bells are invariably attached to 
them. All the papers at these three 
meetings were illustrated by lantern-slides, 
an electric installation having recently been 
placed in the library. The meetings them- 
selves were well attended, both by British 
residents and visitors, and also by scholars 
of other nationalities resident in Rome. 


AUDOLLENT’S DEFIXIONUM 
TABULAE. 


Defixionum Tabulae, quotquot imnotuerunt 
tam in Graecis orientis quam aw totius 
occidentis partibus praeter Atticas im 
C.I.A. editas collegit digessit commentario 
instruxit Augustus Audollent. Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1904. 8vo. Pp. exxvili+ 
568. 


Tus book is intended to be a complete col- 
lection of Defixiones. In the introductory 
chapters, the author passes in review earlier 


works on the subject, and discusses the 
definition of Defixio, the objects of those 
who made them, and the time-limits of the 
ancient practice. 

He then gives the extant examples, ar- 
ranged geographically. Those collected in the 
additional volume of the new Greek Corpus 
are not included here. After the texts come 
full indices. The texts are excellently 
edited, with notes, and they alone would 
make the volume worth having; but the 
student’s way is made smooth indeed by the 
admirable indices (168 pp.). The heads are 
as follows: Names (male, female, ‘ signa’, 
and parents ); Number, Sex, Station, and, 
Callings of the cursers and the curst ; names 
of Horses; Gods and other beings invoked 
in the curses; Kinds and Occasions of 
defixiones; Formulae; Ephesia Grammata 
compared with the Papyri; Grammar, 
Palaeography, Epigraphy; Topography ; 
Chronology ; Notabilia Variora. The sub- 
ject matter of these documents is full of in- 
terest, social and psychological: pathetic 
indeed it is to read of all these petty spites 
and ambitions of men long since dead. 
They took their sport even more seriously 
than a public-schoolboy. 

iW, EDR: 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE, 


Euboea.—At Karystos an inscription re- 
cently discovered records the interest paid 
by the Karystians to Thebes and Histiaea 
on sums borrowed from these cities. It is of 
the fourth century B.c. and probably belongs 
to a time when Karystos was not on friendly 
terms with Athens, since otherwise it would 
have been more natural for its citizens 
to turn to Athens for financial assist- 
ance. [It may be suggested that the in- 
scription should be assigned to about 364— 
363 B.c., at which date Epaminondas’ naval 
expedition had shaken the allegiance of many 
of Athens’ allies. But even as early as 370 
B.c. Euboeans from all cities in the island 
are found espousing the cause of Thebes. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 23.}! 

Thermon.—A. recently excavated inscrip- 
tion records an alliance between the Aeto- 
lians and Acarnanians, and describes the 
delimitation of the frontier, as bounded by 
the river Achelous. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is probably about 273 B.c.1 


1°E@. “Apx. 1905 (parts 1-3). 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Delos.—The excavations of 1905 had the 
following as their chief results. The Schola 
Romanorum is shown to have been built 
upon a virgin site, so that this part of Delos 
remained open until the Graeco-Roman 
period. The Portico erected by Philip V. 
of Macedon in honour of Apollo has been 
completely cleared, and proves to have been 
intended purely for a promenade and not 
for business purposes. Within the building 
was found the base of a large monument, 
probably erected (as fragments of an in- 
scription suggest) by LL. Cornelius Sulla. 
Here too was discovered a marble stelé in- 
scribed with a law regulating the importation 
of wood and charcoal into Delos. It was 
found below the level of the Portico and 
probably belonged to an agora where mer- 
chandise landed on the island was exposed 
for sale. The law is of great interest, con- 
taining stringent provisions as to the declara- 
tion by the merchant of the price at which 
he intends to sell his fuel. This declaration 
is to be made to the zevtnxooToAdyor and the 
ayopavopor, and the price fixed must be 
strictly adhered to. In the district of the 
Theatre a group of houses was excavated 
with a view to ascertaining the general 
arrangement of this quarter of the town. 
It proves remarkable for the irregularity of 
its structure. The streets are narrow and 
the houses are compressed into a very small 
space. The population was evidently a dense 
one. The ordinary house of Delos is the 
peristyle house, 7.e. a house with a central 
court surrounded by columns. The rooms 
are grouped on all sides of this court. The 
mural decoratious are everywhere of a char- 
acter similar to that of the first Pompeian 
style of wall-painting. Of isolated discover- 
ies mention may be made of a series of 
terracotta statuettes, representing Athene, 
Cybelé, Aphrodité, etc. They were found 
together, and most likely come from the 
shop of a xopotAaGos. Two marble reliefs 
were found, the one representing an assembly 
of the gods, the other a woman adoring 
Athené. The latter is of fine style, perhaps 
fourth century B.c. Numerous vases with 
figures in relief have come to light, and 
increase the already noteworthy collection 
of vases of this type found in Delos. An 
inscription records a dedication made by the 
owordAa. Important finds of coins have 
been made. They include (a) 35 Attic coins 
of the New Style, wrapped in a sheet of 
lead ; (6) 173 coins of the same Style, put 
in a small amphora; (c) 249 Attic tetra- 
drachms wrapped in lead; and (d) 650 Roman 
denarii—604 of which are struck in the 
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name of the legions of M. Antonius. One 
bears the legend Rex Iuba and has a Punic 
inscription.t 

SPAIN. 


Elche.—The excavations carried on from 
July-August 1905 resulted in the discovery 
of numerous fragments of Iberian pottery, 
ranging from vases with simple geometrical 
designs to those with compositions of human 
and animal figures (cf. Paris Hssav sur Vart 
et VU industrie del Espagne primitive, vol. 11). 
Except in the case of the lowest stratum 
which contained fragments of geometrical 
style, it was impossible to distinguish the 
different period with any accuracy.! 


FRANCE. 


La Turbie (Maritime Alps).—Excavations 
have been begun on the site of the monument 
raised in 7—6 B.c. by the Senate in memory of 
the submission of various Gaulish and Alpine 
tribes to Augustus. Several architectural 
fragments have been found and also a frag- 
ment of the inscription given by Pliny 
(Z.N., iii. 20. 136.). Parts of sculptures 
have also been unearthed. The excavations 
will be continued. 


F. H. MarsHAtt. 
1 Acad. des Inscr. 1905, Nov.—Dec. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. xxx. 1905. Heft 4. 


1. H. Schrader: Cella-frieze of the old Athena 
Temple. (Plate; three cuts.) 

Identifies the ‘ Wagenbesteigende Fran’ and 
other archaic reliefs found in the upper strata of 
the Acropolis with the frieze of the old temple, 
destroyed when it was rebuilt after the Persian 
invasion ; this frieze an early instance of a purely 
Tonic feature ; the temple is held to have survived 
the building of the Erechtheum. 

Py, ‘Sule. eee Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

(Cut.) 

Five inscriptions from Mysia ; also a votive re- 
lief with dedication to Apollo Krateanos or 
Kitharoedos. 

E. Pfuhl: On the history of circular buildings. 

(17 cuts.) 

Discusses history of round buildings in anti- 
quity, shewing that the primitive European type 
of round hut (as in Italy) really survived in class- 
ical times though subordinated to developments 
of classical architecture ; subsequently revived, 
reaching acme in Pantheon. 

4. L. Curtius: Fragment of a relief at Thebes. 
(Plate ; five cuts.) 

Publishes a figure of a fallen Amazon from an 
archaic pediment, which affords interesting 
parallels with vase-paintings. 
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5. E. Nachmanson: On the Cononian Wall. 


(Plate. ) 

Publishes an inscription from Peiraeus, giving 
interesting building details. 

6. P. Wolters: Sandal-punishment. 

Publishes a R.F. vase at Wiirzburg repre- 
senting a boy who has been beaten by a girl 
with a slipper and is defended by a youth 
before whom the girl kneels in apology. 

7. B. Schroder: Note to Ath. Mitth. 1904, pp. 21 ff. 

Gives an additional example of Apollo Karneios 
and a correction of ‘deer’ to ‘ hare.’ 

8. C. Fredrich : Two inscriptions from Bithynia. 
9. Discoveries, etc. 


Jahrbuch des archaeologischen Instituts. 
xx. 1905. Heft 4. 


1. J. Six: Apelles. (Cut.) 

Illustrates the Hercules aversus of Apelles by 
a Pompeian painting and a picture of the finding 
of Telephos from Herculaneum ; the latter may 
be a copy of it. 

R. Engelmann: On the Phoenissae of Euripides. 

(Plate. ) 

Republishes a vase at Naples which had been 
lost (Reinach, Répert. i. 351), with two subjects 
from the Phoenissae, the combat of the brothers 
and the death of Menoikeus. 
3. L. Kjellberg: Clazomenae 

(Four cuts.) 

Publishes one at Stockholm and three in 
private possession, all painted in style of early 
Ionic (‘ Milesian’) vases, and throwing back 
earlier the date of decorative painting in Ionia ; 
important as being undoubtedly local, but Ionic 
vases probably not to be localised. 

4. G. Weber : Aqueducts in towns of Asia Minor. 
(Three cuts. ) 

Describes remains in Magnesia ad Sipylum, 

Thyateira, Philadelphia, and other places. 
Anzeiger :— 

(1) Excavations in Numantia (A. Schulten). 

(2) Acquisitions of Brit. Mus., 1904. 

(3) Meeting of Arch. Gesellschaft, Nov.—Dec. 
1905. 

(4) Exhibition of Ephesus finds at Vienna. 

(5) Educational meeting at Hamburg, 1905. 

(6) Transactions of Anthropol. Gesellschaft. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

(8) Bibliography. 


to 


Sarcophagi. II. 


Ameriean Journal of Archaeology. 1905. 


Part 4. 

1, H. C. Butler and E. Littmann: Preliminary 
Report of the Princeton University Expedi- 
tion to Syria. 

Among the finds were 45 Latin and 776 Greek 
inscriptions (not all new); the chief site ex- 
plored was Bosra. 

2. M. Louise Nichols: Geometric 
Corinth. (Six plates ; four cuts.) 

Discusses twelve vases found in 1899, of local 
style, with very simple decoration, prior to the 
Dipylon pottery and resembling that of Eleusis. 

3. J. D. Rogers: The meaning of TTYPTFOE 
in two Teian inscriptions. (Cut.) 

The deme-registers were known as vpyo 
because inscribed on tower-like blocks. 

4. D. R. Stuart : Imperial methods of inscription on 
restored buildings (Augustus and Hadrian). 

Augustus did not claim merit of re-building 
except in cases of actual reconstruction ; 
Hadrian respected previous founders in some 


vases from 
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cases (e.g. the Pantheon), but not invariably, in 
spite of Spartianus’ statement; his reason for 
doing so was chiefly to shame the self-laudatory 
practices of Domitian. 
5. J. P. Peters: The Palace at Nippur Babylonian 
not Parthian. 

Claims that the evidence of the excavations is 
in favour of dating the palace in Babylonian 
period (sixth-fifth cent. B.c.). 

6. Archaeological Discussions (ed. H. N. Fowler). 
Supplementary Volume: Reports of Meetings, 
Societies, etc. 


American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. Supplementary Papers. Vol. 1. New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1905. 


1. G. J. Pfeiffer, A. W. Van Buren, and H. H. 
Armstrong: Stamps on Bricks and Tiles 
from the Aurelian Wall at Rome. (Ten 
plates, three cuts.) 

. Ashby and G. J. Pfeiffer: La Civita near 
Artena in the Province of Rome. (T'wo plates, 
17 cuts.) 

G, J. Pfeiffer and T. Ashby: Carsioli, Site and 

Roman Remains. (Four plates, 24 cuts.) 

A. Mahler: The Aphrodite of Arles. (Cut.) 

H. R. Cross: A new variant of the ‘Sappho’ 
type. (Plate.) 
~C. R. Morey: The Christian Sarcophagus in S. 

Maria Antiqua in Rome. (Seven cuts.) 
A. W. Van Buren: The Text of Columella. 
(Plate. ) 
C. R. Morey: The Date of the Election of 
Julian. 
R.. Norton: Report on Archaeological Remains 
in Turkestan. (23 cuts.) f 
H. B. Wauters. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1, 1906. 


B. V. Head. ‘The earliest Graeco-Bactrian and 
Graeco-Indian coins.’ An important paper dealing 
with various series of coins which seem to have 
been hitherto mis-attributed, but which, chiefly on 
grounds of provenance, are here assigned to Bactria 
or north-western India. Among the coins discussed 
are the double-Darics; imitations of the tetra- 
drachms of Athens; silver coins with the figure of 
the Great King, hitherto supposed to be Satrapal 
issues of Western Asia Minor; silver staters with 
the name of ‘ Alexander,’ previously supposed to be 
the earliest Macedonian coinage of Alexander the 
Great. Head also discusses the large ‘ Bactrian’ 
silver coin in the British Museum representing a 
Greek horseman fighting an elephant: this he as- 
signs to the time of Alexander, suggesting that the 
type records his invasion of the Panjab in B.c. 326. 
—F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘The mint at Babylon: a 
rejoinder.’ This is an answer to Sir Henry Howorth 
who had attacked Dr. Imhoof’s attribution of Greek 
coins to the satrapy of Babylon. Dr. Imhoof com- 
plains that Sir Henry has read his article ‘with 
scant attention,’ and remarks that ‘little value can 
be attached to the endless re-iterations of Sir 
Henry Howorth that the assumption of a mint at 
Babylon rests on purely arbitrary grounds. In 
point of fact, nothing, absolutely nothing, favours 
his conclusion that the coins in question were struck 
in the coast-towns of Syria or Asia Minor... 
After what has been said, it may be hoped that 
Sir Henry Howorth will not deem it necessary to 
continue his promised researches, in which he in- 
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tends to attack the attribution of satrapal coins to 
Seleukos, and also doubtless, once more, the as- 
sumption of a mint at Babylon, which, a priori, he 
entirely rejects.’ I may remark that a double-Daric 
cited by Sir H. Howorth and pronounced by him 
to be false is, in this same number of the Chronicle 
(p. 5), declared by Dr. Head, with his great practical 
experience of coins, to be genuine.—F. W. Hasluck. 
‘Notes on coin-collecting in Mysia.’ Describes 
some of the chief classes of Greek coins usually 
found or purchased in the coast-district of Mysia. 
Such a record of provenance is often very helpful, 
e.g. for distinguishing the coins of the two Apol- 
lonias (‘ad Rhyndacum’ and ‘Salbace’). A bronze 
coin representing a warrior—M{Anros xtiorys—has 
been usually assigned to Miletus in Ionia, but as 
Hasluck has found no less than seven examples in 
the neighbourhood of Melde it is almost certain 
that the coin is Mysian and of Miletopolis.—Lady 
Evans. ‘Hair-dressing of Roman ladies as illus- 
trated on coins.” The coins are chiefly of Imperial 
times, and a fine selection appears in the four 


plates that accompany this interesting article.— 
Review, by H. G., of Bahrfeldt’s Die Miinzen der 
Flottenprafecten des Marcus Antonius. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Vol. xix. 


Part 1, 1906. 


G. Castellani. ‘Il ripostiglio di San Polo di 
Piave.’ Describes a find made in Oct. 1905 at San 
Polo di Piave in the province of Treviso, and con- 
sisting of 575 Imperial bronze coins—nearly all 
sestertii—from the time of Augustus to the Philips. 
—G. Dattari, pp. 31 f., describes coins of the Con- 
stantine period.—G. Pansa writes, pp. 51 f., on 
nummi tincti, coins washed with silver, Gallienus 
to Constantine.—K. J. Haeberlin on the system of 
Aes Grave and early Roman coinage, translated 
from his paper in the Berliner Miinzblatter.—Re- 
views of G. Macdonald’s Catalogue of Greek Coins 
in the Hunterian Collection, vol. iii., and his Coin- 
types. their origin and development. 

Warwick Wroru. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Hacerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Arnold (Matthew) Matthew Arnold’s Merope, to 
which is appended the Electra of Sophocles 
(translated by Robert Whitelaw). Edited by 
J. Churton Collins. 7}"x5". Pp. viii+170. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. (or 90 c.). 


Bacchylides. The text edited by Sir Richard C. 
Jebb, Litt.D., O. M. 7”x 43”. Pp. viii+56. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1906. Cloth 


ls. 6d. 

Beare (John I.) 
Cognition from Alemaeon to Aristotle. 
Pp. viii+354. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. net ($ 4. 15). 

' Blass (Friederich) Die Interpolationen in der 
Odyssee. Eine Untersuchung von F. B. 9}” x 6”. 
Pp. 306. Halle a. 8., Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 
1904. M. 8. 

Bolkestein (H.) De Colonatu. Romano ejusque 
origine. 10”x6’. Pp. 192. Amsterdam. 8S. L. 
van Looy. 1906. 

Biicheler (Franz) Gedichtnisrede auf Hermann 
Usener gesprochen bei der Kréffnung des Bonner 
Philologischen Seminars am 3. November, 1905, 
von F. b. Mit einem Bildnis Useners. 104” x 7’. 
Pp. 737-742. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Pf. 80 

Collins (J. Churton), see Arnold (Matthew). 

Commentationes Philologae Tenenses ediderwnt 
Seminarti Philologorum  TIenensis Professores. 
Vol. VII. Fasc. Il. (I. Paulus Crain. De 
Ratione quae inter Platonis Phaedrum et Sym- 
posium intercedat. Pp. 1-80. II. Paulus Karl. 
De Placidi Glossis. Pp. 81-138. III. Ericus 
Merten. De Bello Persico ab Anastasio gesto. 
Pp. 139-201.) 9} x6’. Pp. 201. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1906. M. 8. 


Greek Theories of Klementary 
9! x 52”, 


1906. 


Corpus Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
see Tertullian. 
Crain (Paul), see 

Tenenses. 

Decharme (Paul) Euripides and the spirit of his 
dramas by P. D. translated by James Loeb. 
9” x 52". Pp. xxii+392. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 

Euripides, see Decharme (Paul). 

Furtwdngler (Adolf) Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik 
in der Griechischen Kunst. (Sonderabdruck aus 
“ Der Samann” Monatsschrift fiir Pddagog. 
Reform.) 9%" x64". Pp. 16. Leipzig und 
Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1905. Pf. 80 

Glotz (Gustave) Etudes sociales et juridiques sur 
Vantiquité grecque. 74”x4?’. Pp. iv+304. 
Paris, Libraire Hachette et Cie. 1906. Fr. 3. 50. 

Herodotus. (Shuckburgh (E. 8.) Herodotus IV. 
Melpomene. Edited by E. S. S. (Pitt Press 
Series.) 7” x44". Pp. xxxiv+316. Cambridge, 
University Press. 1906. Cloth 4s. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.), see Bacchylides. 

Karl (Paul), see Commentationes Philologae Tenenses. 

Kroymann (A.), see Tertullian. 

Lecacheux (Paul) Lettres secrétes et curiales du 
Pape Urbain V. (1362-1370) se rapportant a la 
France, publiées ou analysées d’aprés les registres 
du Vatican par P. L. Fasc. I. (1902), Fase. IT. 
(1906). (Lettres des Papes d’ Avignon se rapportant 
ala France. No. 5. Fase. I. and II.) 13”x 10”. 
Pp. 320. Paris, A. Fontemoing. 1902 and 1906. 
12 franes each fase. 

Loeb (James), see Decharme (Paul). 

Lucian, see Rabe (Hugo). 

Meillet (A.), see Niedermann (Max). 

Merten (K.), see Commentationes Philologae Ienenses. 


Commentationes Philologae 
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(B.c. 63-A.D. 14) Illustrated. Second Im- 
8’x 53”. Pp. xii+318. London, 
1905. Cheap Edition. 5s. 


Niedermann (Max) Précisde phonétique historique 
du Latin par M. N. avec un avant-propos par pression. 
A. Meillet. (Nouvelle Collection & Vusage des T. Fisher Unwin. 
Classes. XXVIII.) "x44", Pp. xii+ 152. net. 
Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck. 1906. Fr. 2 See also Herodotus. 

50. Sophocles, see Arnold (Matthew). 

Polystratus. Polystrati Epicurei Mept AAoyou Kara- Tertullian. Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani 

Libellus edidit Carolus Wilke. (Bibl. opera ex recensione Aemilii Kroymann. Pars III. 





ppovngews 

Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub.) 73"x5". Pp. xx (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 
+38. pee B. G. Teubner. 1905. M. 1. 20. Vol. XXXXVII.) 94x6". Pp. xxxviii+ 650. 
Rabe (Hugo) Scholia in Lucianum edidit H. R. Vindobonae, F. Tempsky., Lipsiae, G. Freytag. 


(Bibl. Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub.) 73’ x5". 1906. 
Pp. xiit+336 and 2 plates. Leipzig, B. G. Tod (M. N.) and Wace (A. J.B.) A Catalogue of 
Teubner. 1906. M. 6. the Sparta Museum. 9x9}. Pp. viii+250. 
Rand (&. K.) Joannes Scottus, (Quellen und Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper boards, 

Untersuchungen zur lateinische Philologie des cloth back. 10s. 6d. net ($ 3. 40). 

Mittelalters heraus. von Ludwig Traube. Band I. Usener (Hermann), see Biicheler (Franz). 

Heft 2.) 10’x7”. Pp. xiv+106. Miinchen, Wace (A. J. B.), see Tod (M. N.). 

Oskar Beck. 1906. M. 6. Whitelaw (Robert), see Arnold (Matthew). 
Shuckburgh (B. 8.) Augustus. The Life and Wilke (Carolus), see Polystratus. 
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EURIPIDES, ANDROMACHE 655-656. 


(Tse Dearu or Acuittes—Mepiat Pauses in THE TRaGic SENARIUS.) 


‘Way should one say that old men are 
wise men, those even whom the world once 
thought sensible, when you, Peleus, you, 
disgrace yourself in rebuking me, for the 
sake of a foreign woman? Rather should 
you have hunted her to the ends of the 
earth, and bidden me help in the chase! 
A woman of that Asia, where Greek 
warriors, in numbers never equalled, lost 
their lives! A woman part-guilty of your 
son’s blood! You dwell with her under one 
roof, you admit her to your table, you suffer 
her in your house to bear children of her 
detestable race !’ 

In such terms Menelaus, in the Andro- 
mache of Euripides, reproaches the father 
of Achilles for his domestic relations with 
the widow of Hector. To the natural sugges- 
tion! that the Trojan woman, as such, is 
associated with the death of Achilles, 


a a , 
TOV GOU be Tatoos aiwaros KOLVOUJLEVY)V, 


the traditional text appends an explanation, 
which, if the reader does not happen to 
remember it, will surprise him : ‘ For Paris, 
who slew your son Achilles, was brother to 
Hector, and Andromache was Hector’s wife.’ 


Ilapis yap, 0s cov raid’ éedv’ ’AyiAXa 
“Extopos adcAdos Fv; dapap 8’ 79’ “Exzopos. 


This unacceptable interpretation was ex- 
pelled from the text by Nauck, who gives 
no reasons, but doubtless held the aesthetic 
objection to be sufficient, as perhaps it is. 


1 Cf. Andr. 247. 
NO. CLXXVIII. VOL, XX. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that 
Nauck’s surmise can be strictly proved. The 
verses impugned would be astonishing in 
Euripides anywhere, and in the Andromache 
are impossible. The failure of the imitation, 
though only two lines are attempted, is 
grotesque, and the divergences instructive. 
The second verse, 


“Extopos adeAdos jv, dajcap 8’ 78’ ““Exropos, 


judged by the standard of Euripides, is 
hardly a verse. It is as bad as, without 
breach of absolute rule, it could be made, 
weak in beginning, middle, and end, and it 
might conveniently be given to a tiro in com- 
position as a memoria technica of things 
undesirable. It combines three distinct and 
extreme licences. 


I.—The first foot? should not consist of 
a single dactylic word. 


This variation, perhaps the least eligible 
of all which the practice of the tragedians 
does not prohibit, is here something like an 
anachronism. It appears, very rarely, in 
Euripidean plays of the middle period: the 
Troades (about 415 B.c.), for example, has 
one or two specimens of it.? Later still, 
when most licences increase in frequency, 


2 This use of ‘foot’ is, I am aware, not scientific, 
but it saves some cumbrousness of expression, and 
seems to me harmless. 

3 Tro. 415, 653 (648). Here and elsewhere I 
naturally do not reckon phrases such as undeva (Tro. 
510), which contain not one word, but two, and when 
emphatic, as in this position they almost necessarily 
are, would be better so printed. 
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and the initial foot is often a dactyl, a 
dactylic word so placed becomes naturally 
more common, though it remains to the last 
exceptional. In the early period, on the 
other hand, in plays of Euripides which 
certainly or probably were acted before (say) 
423 8.c., the licence is hardly, perhaps never, 
to be found.t Now the versification of the 
Andromache is ‘early,’ resembling in regu- 
larity that of the Medea or the Hippolytus. 
The dactylic first foot is itself a rarity in 
the play,2 and a dactylic word in this foot, 
as might be expected, does not occur at all. 
Yet the interpolator not only uses it, but 
actually signalizes it by repeating the same 
word with the normal scansion (_ J _) at the 
end of the verse. Such a treatment would 
be surprising, perhaps even suspicious, in 
itself. 


II.—A punctuation, a pause necessary to 
the sense, should not (without special 
reason) occur at the centre of the verse, i.e. 
between the third foot and the fourth. 


This is the most important of all general 
rules for the tragic senarius, more important 
even then the rule of the caeswra, which is 
indeed only another, and a_ subordinate, 
application of the same principle. Euripides 
observes it carefully, and departs from it, 
generally speaking, only under special condi- 
tions, which the imitator does not fulfil. 

The reason for the rule is obvious. A 
verse of six feet is liable, from the nature of 
the human ear, to break up into symmetrical 
sections ; above all, it is liable to break into 
a distich, two verses of three feet each. To 
prevent this is the purpose, and the sole 
purpose, of the general rule that a caesura, a 
separation of word from word, must occur 
either in the third foot (where it is most 
efficient for the purpose and therefore com- 
monest) or in the fourth. But it is 
manifest that, if a much stronger break, such 
as the division of clause from clause, is made 
at the centre, the effect of the caeswra is 
overpowered and the unity of the verse is 
destroyed. Such a sentence as 


"Exropos adeApos jv, Sapap 8’ 70’ “Exzopos 


will and must be naturally recited as a 
distich. 
Now Euripides, in his departures from 


1 A proper name, such as“Exrepos, would be the 
most likely occasion for the licence ; but in fact, 
down to the Hecuba (inclusive), it does not occur, 
so far as I have observed. It might, no doubt, 
have occurred in the Andromache or anywhere ; 
but that is not the point. 

2 Andr. 169 (od Mplauwos), 387, 1157, 1214, 1266. 
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this rule,? observes a distinction, delicate 
indeed but approved by common sense. The 
vice of the medial punctuation is that it 
gives to the first half of the line the 
semblance of a completed verse ; therefore, 
the less this resemblance, the less is the 
objection ; and therefore there is difference 
of degree according to the nature of the 
third foot, the foot preceding the pause. 
There are three possibilities : 


(1) a trisyllabic foot, dactyl or tribrach, 
as Bacch. 841 


ddovs epymovs iwev' eyo 8 Hyncoma. 
(2) a spondee, as [on 1019 


, . a 
TOUTW Oavetrat TALS” av OM 6 KTELVOV Evel. 


(3) an iambus, as Bacch. 922 
GAN’ 7 zor’ Hoa Onp ; TeTaX’pwoa yap ovr. 


It is plain to the ear that the separate 
unity of the first half, regarded as a verse in 
“the iambic measure, is greatest by far in the 
third example, less in the second, and much 
less again in the first. And the practice of 
Euripides differs accordingly. 


(1) Medial punctuation after a trisyllabie 
foot (resolved thesis). 


This appears in all parts of Euripides as 
an artifice, employed with intention and for 
some special effect, as for instance in Swp- 
plices 1060: Iphitus is expostulating with 
his daughter Evadne, who stands over the 
pyre of her husband and has resolved (though 
the father does not know this) to throw 
herself into it : 


¥ , ‘ Aan ey, p 
Id. kazeita TipBw Kal Tupa patver 7eXas ; 
BY. évratéa yap 8) xadAtiixos Epxopar. 

Id. vkdca viknv tiva ; padetv xpylw ober. 


The broken verse marks the rising anxiety 
(cf. Orestes 401), and has therefore a rhe- 
torical justification. With different and 
subtle purpose the pause is used in Troades 
1177, the lament of Hecuba over the 
mangled corpse of the babe Astyanax : 


, See 259 Ay / 
Svarnve, Kpatos ds o” Exerpey aOAiws 
tetyn watpoa, Aokiov Tupywpara: 


3 Such verses as 
otyi déuous eicBaca, tv’ €orpwrat A€Xos, 

with an elision between the third foot and the 
fourth, do not fall within the scope of our con- 
sideration, the pause not being strictly medial. 
They have, ‘virtually’ as the phrase is, a caesura 
in the fourth foot. They are more common than 
those without elision; the use of them, I believe, 
to be similar though distinguishable. However 
they do not concern us at present. 
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dv TOAN’ exijreva’ 7 Texodoa Bdatpryov 
prnpaciy 7’ euwxev, EvOev exyeha 

> , « , , a, ‘sy Ny s 
ooTewy payevTov... povos,—ty’ aicypa py A€éyw. 


The punctuation accents the euphemism, 
substituted for the more horrible expression 
(uioos?) which rises in the mind. Similar 
in principle is Helen 1399 


& kawos Hiv... rdats, dvayKatlws EXE, 
“A a , , y € ’ 

Ta 7pota A€xtpa vupdixas GO GytXias 

TYLGV. 


Helen, just widowed, as she pretends, of 
Menelaus, and falsely plighted to her wooer 
Theoclymenus, modestly hesitates in address- 
ing him for the first time as her ‘husband’, 
The punctuation emphasizes this. Other 
examples, where the irregular break seems to 
have an obvious rhetorical justification, are 
Andr. 47, Heracles 593 (the sharp note of 
warning), Helen 1043, 1520, ete. 

But in the later plays, from the Heracles 
onwards, other examples are found, where 
there seems to be no special emphasis or 
other such justification. There is visible a 
tendency, corresponding to other changes in 
the style, to treat medial punctuation, when 
preceded by a trisyllabic foot, as a mere 
licence, admissible, though not common, 
as a mere variation of rhythm; so for 
example in 


Heracles 978 : 


60 é&eXoowv Faida Kiovos KUKho, 

Topvenja dewov Todds, évavtiov otabels 

BarXex zpos Hap. 

Ion 1030 : 

ola’ ov 5 Spacov ; xepos é& evs AaBov 
, >? s , ‘ »” 

xXpvton “Aavas 70d¢, radatdv dpyavov, 

e\Oav x.7.X. 


See also,! H/. 43, Iph. T. 484, 1040; Helen 
290, 449, 1236, 1241, 1449; Phoen. 46, 449, 
846 ; Or. 549, 1585 ; Bacchae 298, 353, 841, 
975 ; Iph. A.468, 747, ete. The specimenscited 
will show the effect, which, though strange 
to an ear trained on the Medea or the 
Hippolytus, must be taken as in itself 
unobjectionable. In the Andromache, as 
in the early plays generally, I find no 


1 T ignore, here and elsewhere, cases (such as 
Heracles 8, Hecuba 398) where, though we may put 
a comma, we cannot say that there is any break of 
sense, and, a fortiori, cases such as Andr. 698, 
where not even a comma is required. My lists are 
fairly full, but completeness is not necéssary for 
the present purpose, and it is probable that some 
instances have been overlooked. Indeed complete- 
ness is scarcely possible, where in delicate cases 
there must be room for difference of judgment and 
-estimate. 
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example of this pause treated merely as a 
licence. 


(2) Medial punctuation after a spondee. 


As a rhetorical device, to mark a sharp 
emphasis or specially significant pause, this 
is extremely effective, and is found in Euri- 
pidean work of all periods, e.g. : 


PG, TBE) 

evppawve wavtov, Tive, Tov Kab’ HLEpav 

Biov Noyifov oov,—ra. 8 GANa THs TUyNS- 
with which, for the emphasis given to the 
word ody, compare Hecuba 253, Hipp. 888, 
Phoen. 521, 524, Helen 987, Orestes 1053. 
See also Med. 701 : 


didwcr 0 aire tis; wépawvé jor Aoyov. 
Hec. 879: 


, ; , , , , 
Tis ToL TUVETTAL XElp ; TOHEV KTyoEL pious ; 


Heracles 1256 : 
akove 7 vor, @s autAANOG Aoyors 
mpos vovlernces ods. dvamtiéw dé cor 
aBiwrov july viv Te Kal rapober ov. 
where the gravity of the opening is pro- 
duced mainly by the unaccustomed pause. 


Helen 585: 
tivos tAdoavtos beGv ; aeArTa yap eyes. 
with which compare Phoen. 738. 


Phoen. 1005, where the whole passage 
from v. 991 should be read, in order to 
appreciate the value of the break in 


> 8 x , A s ny ‘ 
eyo be TaTepa Kal KaOLYVITOV Tpo OUS 

, aes = Se ‘ 
moAw 7’ éuavrod, detds ds, €Ew xOovos 
” ’ o 7A ~ ‘ , 
are’ ; orov 8 av 4,—Kakds havyjoopat ; 
pa Tov wer aotpwv Zijva x.t.X. 


Different in kind, but equally satisfactory, 
is the unusual rhythm of Heraclidae 837 : 


70 OevTEpov O€ Tous éradAaxGels 700%, 
dvnp 8 én’ avbpi ards, exaptéper pdyy. 


To these add Alc. 939, Andr. 412, Hera- 
clidae 238, Hipp. 1319, Hec. 232, El. 248, 
1042, Heracles 1301, Ion 1019, Iph. A. 667, 
1461 (in all of which a rhetorical purpose is 
obvious), and also Andr. 973, where the 
purpose should not be overlooked. Orestes 
speaks to Hermione : 


eet 0 AyidXéws dedp’ évdarynoev y6vos, 
”~ ‘ , , ‘ SR FR 4 
oH pev oveyvov watpl, Tov é euroouny 
yapous adeivar cous, eas Aéywv Tyas 
kal Tov TapovtTa Oaipov’, ds didwv pev av 
f ae , > 5 ~ ” f) a S15 e. but 
yipay. amr avopar, extobev 8 ov padius, 
“a > , ” a rei ’ , 
pevywv az’ oikwy as eyo hevyw pvyas. 
R2 
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The point of the emphasis on govs is that 
Hermione, and only Hermione, being in the 
circumstances a possible bride for Orestes, 
Neoptolemus, to whom the world was open, 
should in fairness have resigned his pre- 
tensions to her. 

That medial punctuation after a spondee 
is never admitted by Euripides without 
special purpose, would be too much to say, but 
examples of such treatment will be found 
very rare! Three I find in the Swpplices,— 
a play distinguished from all extant works 
of the poet by other and more important 
peculiarities : 


Suppl. 268 : 


exer yap Katadvyny Onp pev meétpav, 
dotAos b& Bwpors Gedv, rdAts Be zpos TOW, 
extnce xepracbeioa. 


ab. 704 : 


Aoxos 8) dddvtwv ddeos EEqvipwpevos 
dewvos rahaoris Hv’ ékAwe yap Képas 
70 Navov Hudv. 

ab. 754 : 
dv ovver’ ayav jv, veKpovs Kopilere ; 


Nothing so lax as these two last? is to be 
found, I believe, anywhere else ; but Hee. 
1133, Electra 382 (if we make any stop), 
Hel. 1410, and Orestes 1220 may be noted 
as perhaps less careful than usual. Little 
reliance should be placed on the prosaic 
and (as I think) rather clumsy verses in 
Bacchae 680 : 


Opw S€ Oiacous Tpels yuvatkeiwy xopav. 
[dv jpx’ évds pev Adtovey, Tod devrépov 
patnp Ayan oy, tptrov 8 "Iva xopoo]® 
nvoov b€ macat k.T.X. 


The names of Agave’s sisters are of no 
importance to the play, and on the other 
hand an erudite commentator would like to 
supply them. This couplet (and Bacch. 
229-230) may well be spurious.# 


1 In Tro. 386 I do not find any pause. In Hecuba 
979 I should prefer to punctuate before, not after, 
covs, though if the other punctuation be preferred, 
the emphasis thus put on covs can be justified. In 
Hecuba 321 it is possible that the comma should 
follow, not precede, rade. 

* Contrast the calculated and excellent effect of 
a similar flatness, followed by change of tone, in 
Sophocles Phil. 435. For the general practice of 
Sophocles, which is similar to that of Euripides, 
but I think rather less strict, see Phil. 57, 297, 
366, 389, 503, 589, 907, 1009, 1021, 1049, 1237, 1302. 

3 rod de Sevrepov and tpitn 5 Ivé MSS. 

4 In Andr. 929 més ody 748’, &s etror Tis, eEnudp- 
taves; a medial punctuation, very strange and 
peculiar, is produced by the conjecture mas otv, bv 
elrot Tis, TAS’ CEnuapraves; which for this and other 
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The Andromache itself has an example of 
medial punctuation after a spondee (v. 1268), 
where the unwonted pause has a singularly 
delicate and pathetic significance. Thetis, 
having promised immortality to Peleus, 
continues thus: 


GAN’ épre AcAdhav és Oeddunrov modu, 
vexpov Kouilwv Tovee, Kal Kpvwas xOovi, 
Ody waharas xoipddos KoiAov puxov 
Syriddos iLou pipve 0’, és 7 dv && adds 
AaBoica revryxKovta Nypydwv xopov 
€XMw KopuaTHV Tov'—To yap TEeTpwpLevov 
bet o exxopilew. Zvi yap doxet rade. 
matoa. d€ Avrys k.T.X. 


The :best commentary on this is furnished 
by Euripides himself, who does the same 
thing, with a difference, in the similar 
address of Artemis to the dying Hippolytus 
(Hipp. 1426): 


gol 07, ® tadairwp’, avri TOvde TOV KaKOV 
TYAS peyloTas év TOAEL Tporlyvia 

duéow Kopar yap alvyes yapwv wapos 
KOpas KEpodvTal GoL,—OU aidvos paKxpod 
7evOn péyiota Saxpwv KapToupevy. K.T.d. 


3.—Medial punctation after an iambus. 


This division, which, as we have already 
remarked, breaks up the verse completely, 
may of course be used, like any other irregu- 
larity whatever, if there is sufficient 
reason, but without grave reason ought 
manifestly not to be admitted. Such a 
verse as that cited above, Bacchae 922 


GAN’ 7) ror’ oba Oyp ; Teravpwoat yap ovv, 


violently arrests the ear accustomed to tragic 
rhythm, and is of course here intended to so, 
It is the exclamation of Pentheus, when he 
first sees in the ‘Lydian stranger’ the signs 
of his divinity. For other examples, differ- 
ing in kind, but all appropriated to great 
agitation, see Hipp. 313, Heraclidae 424, 
Helen 86, 7b. 575, Phoen. 761, 2b. 1317. 
In two places the break serves to mark 
hesitation before the suggestion of something 
extremely painful: Ion. 1527 


Opa ov, pATEp, PN odadeio’ & rapHevois 
eyylyvetat voonpat és KpuTTovs ydjLous 
éreita TO Oe TpooriOns tiv aitay, 

Kal Tovmov aicxpov aropuyety Teipwevn 
PoiBw rexetv pe ys,—tTekova ovK ex Oeod. 


See also, with the context, Troades 619 (615), 


reasons is to be rejected. As I have said elsewhere 
(note ad loc. in Appendix to my essay on this play, 
in Four Hssays etc.), 1 believe the archaic optative 
without &y to be, in such a traditional formula as 
@s efor Tis, admissible and natural. 
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The peculiar and in some respects unique 
verse, Jon 1041 


> > ‘ , , a 
ay, w yepate TOUS, VEaVvlas yevou 


a pure iambic with medial punctuation, 
is excellently adapted to the meaning, as is 
the similar, but delicately differentiated, 
Troades 1275 
GAN & yepate rovs, eriarrevorov MOALs, 

where the ‘aged foot’ makes an effort, but 
instantly flags. Such examples are no rule 
for anything beyond themselves. 

To find a single example of this pause 
(medial punctuation after an iambus), treated 
by Euripides as a mere licence and without 
regard to the effect, is harder than might be 
supposed. It occurs naturally, among all 
imaginable blunders of prosody and rhythm, 
in the spurious part of the Iphigenia at 
Aulis (1593). Another instance, much less 
objectionable, 


Ayjdas pev ciut mats, KAvraysvyjotpa dé por 
dvopa, K.T.A. 


occurs in the same play 827, where it may be 
genuine, but, considering the history of the 
play, one cannot be sure. Jon 1580 is 
doubtful in reading.! Iph. T. 87 


AaBetv 7’ dyahpa Oeas, 6 pac evOade 

és Tovcde vaovs ovipavod Tecely ao 
will be a case of negligence, though a very 
mild one, if we admit the punctuation ; but 
since the genitive @eds belongs to vaovs as 
much as to dyadpa, the comma is better 
away. In Bacch. 49 we may suppose an 
intentional emphasis on ¢%, and so elsewhere. 
The plain truth is, that the thing ought not 
to be done without reason, and Euripides 
hardly ever, if ever, so did it. Nor, by the 
way, does that extraordinary imitator (if 
imitator he is), the author of the Rhesus, 
whose practice in this matter (see vv. 161, 
388, 579) is as good as, and rather better 
than, that of the Swpplices. But the 
author of 


“Extopos adeAdos Av, ddyzap 8 7d “Exropos 


does it without scruple or palliation. And 


he treats in the same way a third rule. 


IlI.—The rule against a ‘cretic pause’ 
(or cretic caesura). 


The author thinks, as mechanical com- 
posers commonly do, that he satisfies this 
rule, because in 73° "Extopos the cretic word 

1“OrAnres Apyadis 7’, euns 3° am’ aiyidos k.7.A. 
(Dindorf), which modifies the medial punctuation 
by an elision. The whole passage (1575-1594) is 
poor and of doubtful authority. 
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is preceded by a monosyllable. He does 
not perceive that, to make this remedy 
effective to the ear, the monosyllable should 
be linked in sense to the cretic, joined to it 
more closely than to what precedes, as in 
Andr. 680 

‘Eden 8’ €0xOyo’ ody Exodo’, GAN’ ex Gedy, 
and generally throughout the play? and in 
the practice of the tragedians. It is hardly 
worth while to discuss here the exact limits 
of the rule, and the shades of possible in- 
fringement with or without special reason. 
The interpolator’s treatment is slovenly, and 
is made peculiarly offensive (to my ear) by 
the ugly sound of the peccant monosyllable 
(0 48’) in dayap 3 73’ "Exropos. 

To sum up then, this imitator of Euri- 
pides’ Andromache unites in a single verse 
three licences, the dactylic word in the first 
foot, the medial punctuation after an iambus, 
and the ecretic caesura, of which not one is 
justified by the model. Nor is his first line 
flawless : 

Ilapis yap, 0s cov raid’ éredv’ ’AyidAXEa. 

It is by no means certain that Euripides, in 
the pure, simple, and normal language of 
this speech and scene, would have admitted 
such an archaism as ézedve for éxrevve, 
though he might doubtless have used the 
word in a proper place. The couplet is a 
monster, and should be expiated without 
hesitation. 

To establish this point is of more than 
merely technical interest; for the interpo- 
lator is as little acquainted with the facts of 
the play as with its metre, and misrepresents 
an important part of the story. He imports 
into the Andromache the common legend, 
made familiar to us by the Latin poets, that 
the slayer of Achilles was Paris. But that 
is not the version of the Andromache ; for 
we read there that Neoptolemus, Achilles’ 
son, fell ‘by the hand of the same Delphian 
who slew Achilles himself’ (vv. 1149 foll.) 


"AyirDAews mritver 
me aya a , . 
mats, 6évOnktw tAEvpa paryavw TuTELs 
Ae\dod zpos avopds (sorep aitov wdecev), 
mohA@y pet’ GAAwy k.T.A. 


367, 378, 460, 640, 680, 750, 
1081. In 2b. 875 there is no 
‘cretic pause’: the scansion intended is dwudtwy 
Tavs’ éx-neceiv, the preposition being treated as 
separable. In ib. 230 ray Kakav yap wnrépwr| 
gevyew tpdmovs xph téxva, the rule is violently 
broken, and we must either correct (é¢ Pierson) or 
suppose an intention, a sharp and intentionally 
disagreeable emphasis on tay kaxav. I prefer the 
second alternative. 

3 That this means a’rdy ’AxiAAéa, opposed to 
"AXiAA€ws mais, is in my opinion certain. The words 


3 


2 See Andr. 
905, 975, 979, 
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This version of the death of Achilles, that 
he was slain, either accidentally or (as we 
should rather suppose) treacherously, by a 
Greek soldier from Delphi, is not mentioned, 
so far as I know, elsewhere ; but this is by 
no means the only point in which the 
Andromache diverges from common. tradi- 
tion. Indeed the whole story is peculiar, 
and was invented in all probability by the 
dramatist. That Delphi was directly respons- 
ible for the death of Achilles, as well as for 
that of his son, is an assumption harmonious 
with the story, and almost necessary to it. 
For the very basis of it is the demand of 
Neoptolemus (v. 52) that the god of Delphi 
should ‘ pay’ for the death of Achilles. The 
Delphians clearly understood this demand 
as a literal demand for blood-money, made 
upon Apollo and themselves as proprietors 
of the Delphic treasure ; for they conceived, 
in consequence of it, a suspicion that the 
demander intended to compel payment by 
pillage (vv. 1085-1099) ; and I see no reason 
to doubt that, according to the story of this 
drama, the demand of Neoptolemus was 
really preferred against Delphi, and not only 
against an inaccessible deity. Now such a 
demand, impious of course according to 
orthodoxy in any case, would be scarcely 
intelligible, and certainly impudent, if 
Delphi had no nearer connexion with the 
death of Achilles than that Paris, who slew 
him, was alleged to have done it by the aid 
of the Trojan Apollo. Put the demand was 
natural enough and, though retracted by 
Neoptolemus under pressure of adversity, 
was not unreasonable, if the responsibility 
of Delphi at any rate, according to the facts 
as conceived at Phthia, was certain. A 
reader familiar with the play will feel that 
such a conception suits it in all respects 
better than the common version, which 
brings in Paris. This therefore, notwith- 
standing the interpolator of our couplet, 
we should here exclude and reject. 

A starting-point or hint for the story, that 
Achilles as well as his son was the victim 
ot Pythian hatred and fanaticism, is furnished 
by the Jliad. That the treasures of the 
Phocian sanctuary were envied and coveted 
by the fierce cavaliers of Thessaly, was already 
a tradition when the ‘ Embassy’ (Iliad IX) 
was composed, and Achilles himself was 
made to say (v. 404) that, as the price of his 
life, he would not accept all the wealth 
contained in the Pythian precinct, since ‘oxen 


cannot be otherwise translated. The attempts to 
improve the passage (by omitting bo7ep...2AAwy and 
otherwise) proceed upon the mistaken assumption 
that airéy must mean Neoptolemus. 
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and sheep may be won by plundering, and 
tripods and horses may be gotten,’ but life is 
irrecoverable. Thislanguage may be innocent, 
but it would not sound very well in Pythian 
ears. And when we consider the enmity of 
Thessaly and Phocis in the fifth century, and 
the natural disposition of Achilles to offend 
everybody, there is all the material required 
for that version of his death, which 
Euripides invented or used. The Delphian 
traitor and assassin would of course be an 
anachronism in Homer, but is a proper figure 
in the Andromache. 

To account for the allusive reference to the 
Delphian in this play, we must of course 
suppose that somewhere the story of Achilles’ 
death was so related. There is no difficulty 
in supposing this, nor is it perhaps difficult 
to guess where it was told. But to discuss 
that would take us beyond the present 
subject. 


The feregoing paper, almost exactly as 
here printed, was written in April, 1906, and 
had just been read to the Philological 
Society of Cambridge (May 10), when I 
received, by the kindness of Mr. T. D. Goodell 
of Yale University, a copy of his paper on 
‘Bisected Trimeters in Attic Tragedy,’ 
published in the American Classical Philo- 
logy, Vol. i. No. 2, April 1906, which before 
Thad not seen. His list of medial pauses 
in Euripides agreed, as I found, with mine 
as nearly as, in such a matter, could possibly 
be expected between any two independent 
readers. I have borrowed a few additional 
references. Still more striking and satis- 
factory is our agreement as to the nature of 
the phenomenon, and the general line of 
explanation. See especially Mr. Goodell’s 
last page, and the reference to Hippolytus 
1426 (‘ 1436,’ but see p. 163, note), where our 
impressions of the poet’s purpose, though quite 
differently worded, are plainly identical. 
The scope of Mr. Goodell’s discussion is in 
one way larger than mine, in another less: 
he approaches the subject from a different 
side ; he is occupied more particularly with 
the two elder tragedians; the distribution 
and proportion of topics is totally unlike ; 
our technical phraseology is in some respects 
distinct. In short, we are each individual. 
Yet in substance I find scarcely the least 
divergence of doctrine ; and I have thought 
it better to publish my paper without 
modification, for the support which it may 
give or receive. Ona few details I might 
raise a doubt. But in substance I accept 
everything which Mr. Goodell propounds. 
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Two questions, neither of them vital, I 
would briefly indicate. Mr. Goodell some- 
times speaks of the medial pause as a 
‘caesura.’ There is abundant authority for 
this use of the term. But would it not be 
desirable to keep the term caesura for a 
division between words? In the discussion 
of metre we want a distinct term for this, 
and to make the same term cover a pause 
(division dictated by the sense of the sen- 
tence) may perhaps lead to confusion. 
However this is a mere matter of conven- 
tion. Further, Mr. Goodell includes in his 
review some consideration of verses not 
haying either of the normal caesurae (divi- 
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sion between words at the penthemimeral 
or hephthemimeral place). That this subject 
is connected with the other, I would by no 
means deny. All phenomena in the practice 
of a given poet will have some connexion. 
But I think it desirable to make a sharp 
distinction here. Departures from the nor- 
mal practice as to ‘necessary caesura’ differ 
widely from examples of medial pause in 
number, in distribution, and, I think, in 
origin. But this again is no fundamental 
question. I hope to return to it on another 
occasion. 
A. W. VERRALL, 





NOTE ON PLATO, 


Tov d¢ GAnOwod KuBepyyrov 7épt j.nd’ eratovTes, 
Ore dvayKn aitad Thy eryréeray Troveto Gar Eviav- 
Tov Kat apav Kat ovpavod Kal dotpwy kal 
TVEYLaTWV Kal TaVTWY TOV TH TEXVY TpooN- 
KovTwv, et peAAEL TO SvTL vews apxiKos ErecOat, 
Gros 8& KvBepyyjcet av Te Twes BovAwvTar éav 
TE [LM MITE TEXVNV TOVTOV pyTE meAETHV OidpeEvoL 
[oiopevw| Suvatov civar AaBetv Gua Kat THY 
kuBepyntixyy. 

In A.J.P, xvi. p. 284 I argued that, 
waiving discussion as to the precise extent 
of anacoluthon in this passage, the essential 
meaning must be that the true pilot denies 
that there is any art of securing the helm 
or practice of it compatible with the mastery 
of the science of navigation. In other 
words his attitude is that of Burke when he 
tells his constituents ‘I could hardly serve 
you as I have done and court you too.’ I 
venture to renew the discussion of the much 
vexed passage because (1) a question is not 
settled till it is ‘settled right’; (2) I have 
some new parallels that seem to me decisive ; 
(3) Mr. Adam, while rightly recognizing 
that Ast and Jowett have missed the 
meaning, has himself misled others (e.g. 
Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 254) by an 
interpretation plausible but, I think, quite 
impossible. He following Schneider under- 
stands ézws d€ kuBepvyoa to mean ‘how 
he shall steer,’ and takes the expression to 
be a mere anticipatory periphrasis of xvPep- 
vytuny the science of navigation. I hold 
that drws d6€ xvBepyyoer means and can only 
mean in antithesis to xvBepvytixyy the 
knack of getting or keeping possession of the 
helm by violence or persuasion, as expressed 
above in the words ézws apéovow 7 reifovtes 


REPUBLIC 488 pv. 


} Biagopevor. The words pire . . duvarov 
dpa, etc., mark the incompatibility of the 
two opposed things preferably in the judg- 
ment of the pilot, conceivably in that of the 
crew. 

I should say that this was apparent as a 
mere matter of construing, if I had not ceased 
to be surprised at any construction which 
good scholars will defend in controversy. But 
since further evidence is needed, here it is: 
Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xiv. 4, expresses a 
thought allied to Plato’s in the words: viv 
8& odd padXov rpayparevovTat Orws apfovotw 
7) OTws asior TOvTOV EqovTat. 

In Laws 714 c Plato himself assails those 
who hold that the aim of statesmanship is 
qris dv Kabeoryxvia 7 TodiTEia Taity idety TO 
Evpdépov Grws apa Te det Kat pr) KaTahvOnoe- 
zat. Again, in Laws 962 DE he traces the 
failures of existing governments to false 
criteria of justice: rots pév tov 6pov etvar 
Tov Sikatwv Grws apovoi tTwes ev TH TOAEL 
eit’ otv BeArious «ire xelpous Tvyxavovow. It 
is evident that Plato everywhere is thinking 
of the antithesis between the science of rule 
and the knack of seizing the helm, and that 
6rws ape or KvBepyyoe in such a context 
necessarily signifies the latter. Further 
confirmation is found in Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of the same idea with obvious reference 
to the passage of the Republic. In Politics 
vii. 2, p. 1324 b 23 Aristotle says: xaéroe 
Sdferew dv ayav dromov tows eivat Tots Bovdo- 
pévos exickoreiv el TovTO EoTW Epyov TOD 
moitikod TO dvvacbar Gewpetv Grws apxy Kat 
deoméln tOv mAyotov Kal Bovdopevov Kai p27) 
Bovdopévw. (cf. Plato’s éav ré twes Bovdwv- 
zat edv Te px.) This view of the political art, 
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he adds, is refuted by the analogy of the 
other arts: dGA\i piv ovde ev rats adAats 
erurTipats TOUT Opapev. ovre yap Tov iatpovd 
obre Tov KuBepvijrou épyov earl TO metoaL 7) TO 
Bidcacbat tod pev ToS Ocpamrevopevous Tov O€ 
"ANN éoikaow ot ToAXot THY 
Seororixyy woditiKyy olecGa. This error of 
the multitude is that of Plato’s crew. They 
think the true pilot is he who can seize the 
helm, and do not know that he must give 
himself to the study of navigation and does 
not believe (or reading oidmevor, they do not 
believe) that study compatible with atten- 
tion to the arts of getting control of the 
ship. Though oidpevor is possible, then, 
Sidgwick’s oiouévy is preferable for two 
reasons. (1) The whole passage starts to tell 
us about the true pilot (and his opinions) 


Tous TAWTHpas. 
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Tov dé ddAnOwod KuBepyvyjtov wépi, etc. (2) It 
is more resonable to attribute the appre- 
ciation of this Platonic thought to the true 
pilot than to the mutinous crew. 

In conclusion, since I have referred to 
Mr. Adam’s excellent edition, I may be 
permitted to point out that, by a pardonable 
inadvertence 2m longo opere, he in his note 
on 581lc by omitting ‘not’ in quoting my 
words attributes to me the very interpre- 
tation which I reject in favour of that 
wherein he follows me. My words (A.J.P. 
viii. p. 366) are ‘Not “we may begin by 
assuming,” ete, ‘but “that the three 
primary classes are,”’ etc. 

Pau SHOREY. 

University of Chicago. 





ARIST. DE MEM. 452° 17-26. 


17 ouxe 8% Kabddov apxy Kal TO pecov 
mdvrwv: eb yap pr) mpoTepov, Gtay ert ToUTO 
Oy, pvncOyoerat, 3) ovker’ ovde adXobev, 
olov ei tis vonoeev eb Gv ABT AELHO’ 

a een! 6 at Noes ; Sa eS 
el yap pa el rod E pepvyta, exe Tov 
E© épvijobn: evretOey yap em audwo x7 
a 30 peed Sets 
Ofvar evdexerar, kat ert TO A kal ene 
7o E. 


ro T e\Oav prnoOyoera, ci ro H TO 


bo 
bo 


> be A 4 > “ SEAN 
ei d€ pay TovTwy Te emilyTel, ert 


2 aia SS Le EN . Mug, sf 
emufyret: ei SE py, El TO A* Kal ovTWS del. 
a + SSN < > Coat Yaar ‘ A 
rod 8 ard Tov abrod eviore prev pynoOjvat, 
Slee, . , ” a BEX , > , 
eviore S€ py, atTLov OTL emt TAELW evdexeTau 
A Nee = Renae, . 
26 KuvnOnvar aro THS adtTis apxAs, olov aro 
fal ‘ x ‘ 
mov [ emt7o Lio A. - 


Such is the Berlin text of a passage which 
has hitherto baffled all attempts at explan- 
ation. The following solution suggested 
itself to me in consequence of my investiga- 
tion of Greek Logistic (Mélanges Nicole). It 
assumes (with one or two other things to be 
mentioned below) that the letters are numeri- 
cal signs, and that F—the symbol of 6, the 
so-called ‘stigma ’—was lost after E, which, 
when the F is restored, thus becomes a real 
pécov in the series of numbers from 1 to 9. 
The meaning of the whole would then be: 
‘It seems true in general that the middle 
point also of all things [which have a middle] 
is a [good mnemonic] starting point [from 
which to reach, z.e. recollect any of them]. 
For if one does not recollect before, he will 


do so when he has come to this, or if not, 
nothing will help him: as e.g. if one were 
to bring before his mind the numerical series 
denoted by ABFAEFIHO. For if he 
does not remember [what he wants] at E 
[the text being perhaps, not dittographic, but 
right here, and the sense :—‘ if E ¢tself is not 
what he is trying to recollect,’ as of course it 
might be], then at E he remembers [‘con- 
suetudinal’ aor.] © [before which insert 
T.e. when he has come to 5, which 
is the chosen péoov and dpyxy of the cuyjoes, 
he will remember 9]; because from E a move- 
ment in either direction is possible, either to 
A or to F [which by our original assumption 
must be here read, instead of E. He 
remembers the number 9 because in moving 
from E (which he does not however abandon) 
to A, 7d ébe€js in the series, z.c. from 5 to 4, 
both these being added together on the 
principle of rd ctveyyus (see 451” 18-20) 
suggest 9 (as a otvodov) to his mind. From 
E he can move to A, and thus, as has been 
said, remember 9 ; or he could move from E 


Tov. 


to F in which case by the same principle he 
would remember (7.e. get into his mind) 11 ; 
but this is not here spoken of, as 11 is 
a number which lies outside the limits of the 
series chosen for illustration. Thus, it has 
been shown that, once at E, he can command 
for memory the numbers 4 and 6, by their 
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being édeéjs in the series backwards and 
forwards, and also the number 9 by addition 
of 5 (the dpyj) and 4 (its next in order). 
Thus, the middle number having been shown 
to give mnemonic command of 4, 6, 9 and 
the extra-serial 11, Arist. goeson]. But if it 
is not for one of these [viz. 4, 6, or 9] that 
he is searching, he will remember [what he s 
searching for] when he has come to [, 
if he is searching for H or I [i.e. when he 


has come to [ (3), still of course, as 
throughout, keeping in touch with his pécov, 
7.e. E (5), he will remember H, i.e. 8 = 
3+5 (by the same principle by which he 
thought of 9 in the former case) ; or else he 
will remember 1, 2.c. 7, by the principle of 
€vavr.0rns, Which is the second principle laid 
down in 451 18-20. For in the series 
3, 5, 7, of which 5 is the péoov, 3 and 7 are 
écxara évavtia. Cf. N.E. IT. 5, 1106* 33 seqq. 
ei Ta b€ka zodAd, Ta Se Svo oAtya, Ta €& péoa 
AapPavovor kara rd tpaypa- iow yap brepéxer 
xai trepexerat, TodTo O& pécov earl Kata THY 
apipntuny davadoyiav. As évavria tend to 
recall one another to memory, 3 will tend to 
recall 7 to the mind of one who starts from 5, 
and still keeps one hand, so to speak, on it]. 
But if [it is] not [for H or X that he is 
searching, but for one of the terms which 
remain], he will remember by going to A, 
and so in all cases. [J.e. Such excursions 
from the middle point will in cases of this 
kind always be most favourable for recollec- 
tion. It is noticeable that the movement 
here described is steadily downwards; be- 
cause were it upwards the larger numbers got 
by addition would take us at once outside the 
series itself, which, however, by hypothesis 
contains what is to be ‘remembered. The 
order in which the numbers are suggested 
to the mind and the means by which they 
are suggested, are 5 (uécov or dpyy), 6 (by ro 
owveyyus), 4 (by rd ctveyyus), 9 (by xpdcbects 
4+5), 3 (by 7d épeéjs, from 4), 8 (by 
mpocberts 3+5=8), 7 by évavridrys. When 
we have arrived at this point, all the num- 
bers of the series have been exhausted except 


2 and 1 ; hence if the object of search is in- 
cluded in the series, as by hypothesis it is, 
and if we have not yet reached it, we shall 
do so on proceeding to 1; which we do by 
(76 ébe&qs) going from 3 through 2. Kai 
ovrws det probably means that in all cases 
the best and shortest (kdA\oTa Kal TaXLoTO, 
451” 31) way of recollecting is, when we 
can, to start from a pécov as dpxy. This 
will afford most ddopyai for remembering. 
The person trying to remember does not 
abandon the pécov at any stage in the 
process above described ; once he has got to 
it, he makes excursions mentally from it, 
bringing it into relations of contrast or proxi- 
mity, etc. with the numbers on each side of it. ] 
The cause of one’s sometimes remembering 
and sometimes not, though starting from the 
Same point, is that from the same apyn a 
movement can be made in several directions ; 
as for instance, from F to I or A [t.e. 
by évavridrys to I, by 7d égeens to A, as 
before explained ].’ 

Tf this explanation be correct, the only 
alterations of MSS readings are: (1) the 
insertion of F after E ; (2) the alteration of 
E to F in 452 #22; both of which are 
palaeographically very easy ; (3) the insertion 
of rod before © in *20. Dr. J. Gow in his 
History of Greek Mathematics, pp. 45-48, 
maintains that the alphabetic notation of 
numbers was invented at Alexandria by some 
man of learning supported by some para- 
mount political authority ; but none of his 
arguments are convincing, and since the 
publication of his book the evidence of 
Greek papyri has been pushed back from 257 
B.c. to the 5th year of Soter (301 B.c.)—just 
twenty-one years after the death of Aristotle. 
On the other hand Dr. Wilhelm Larfeld 
(Griechische Epigraphik, I. Miiller’s Hand- 
buch I? p. 544) adduces very strong argu- 
ments in support of his statement :—‘ Ich 
nehme dieses Zahlenalphabet unbedenklich 
fiir Milet in Anspruch und setze die Erfind- 
ung desselben um spéitestens 800 v. Chr.’ 

J. Giupart Smyty. 

Trinity Conttece, Dusiin. 





THE xpos IN GREEK STATES OTHER THAN ATHENS. 


THE réle of the KUptos of the woman at 
Athens has been dealt with at considerable 
length by most writers on ancient Greek law, 
but while the Attic sources have been ex- 


hausted, the epigraphical evidence from other 
quarters of Greece, though cited incidentally, 
has not, so faras I am aware, been handled 
thoroughly and systematically, either in its 
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bearing upon Athenian law, or as enabling 
us to form some idea of the position and 
duties of the «v’pios in non-Attic Greece in 
general. 

It is therefore in the hope of supplying 
this deficiency to a certain extent that the 
following notes are published. 

Before proceeding to an examination of 
the texts it is necessary to point out that 
the xvpios has a double function, which 
corresponds to the double meaning of the 
word in its non-technical use. There is the 
xvptos who disposes of the woman, is her 
lord, and there is the xvpios who ratifies her 
acts. The two functions are no doubt 
united in one person, and have very prob- 
ably a common origin, but in practice they 
are distinct and to a certain extent contra- 
dictory. 

Now, for Athens we have documents 
dealing with the position of the woman as 
the subject both of family and of property 
law: for the rest of Greece (with the ex- 
ception of Gortyn through its code, and to a 
very limited extent one or two other states, 
such as Myconos through the register of 
dowries), we know of her position as the 
subject of the law of property alone. 

Consequently we have very little evidence 
as to the status of the xvpios in non-Attic 
Greece as the master of the woman’s person, 
but abundance of evidence as to the part he 
played as ratifier of her acts.1 

We have it is true the description of the 
betrothal of Cleisthenes’ daughter to Mega- 
cles, at Sicyon, by a regular éyyvyots, her 
father giving her in marriage.” For 
Myconos we have the register of marriage 
settlements,? where of the nine entries left 
us each mentions the relative who gave the 
woman in marriage, @.g. 


KaAAurmos: Av: tiv Ovyatépa ’ApiotodAoynv 


' 
eveyyvnoe Swotpatwr yvvaixa. 


And finally at Gortyn we find the woman 


1 In some cases indeed the xtpios appears to have 
been appointed ad hoc. 

Cf. Cic. Pro Flacco 30, Tutor his rebus Grae- 
corum legibus adscribendus fuit: Polemonatem 
scripsisti. Pap. Fayiim xciv. wera kuplov tov 5ed0- 
uevov. Pap. Oxyrh. first series, lvi. 16, and prob- 
ably also ibid. eclxxiii. 4. 

In these latter cases at any rate the necessity for 
the appointment of a képios is probably due, as 
Mitteis (Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht d. dstl. Prov. d. 
rém. Kaiserreichs, p. 54) suggests, to the compara- 
tively recent introduction of the institution into 
Egypt. 

* Hdt. ii. 130. 

3 Inser. jurid. gr. i. p. 48 sqq. (of the Macedonian 
epoch), 
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given in marriage by her father or brother, 
when either is still alive.* 

But neither at Sicyon, nor at Myconos, 
nor at Gortyn is the term xvpuos used, and 
though we may perhaps assume that at 
Sicyon ® and at Myconos, where the phrase 
éyyvav is used as at Athens, the analogy 
extended further, as for Gortyn, every 
clause of the code which deals with the 
woman is diametrically opposed to the 
theory of the existence of a xvpios for the 
woman. 

On the other hand the xvpios as the 
ratifier of the woman’s acts is found all over 
the Greek world, and it is only for Gortyn 
that we can assume the non-existence of the 
institution. 

We may lay it down as a general principle 
that in every contract, to which a woman is 
one of the principal parties, the assent of the 
kUptos is given, and this rule admits of only 
two exceptions 


(i) acts of manumission, 


(ii) donations to, or foundations of, a 
religious corporation, with which exceptions 
we will deal later. 


The character of the documents and their 
sources are so varied that the above 
generalisation would appear to be fully 
justified. 

We have women dealing in land, and as 
tenants, in Tenos,® Amorgos,’ Delos,® and at 
Olymos,? acting as witness to a formal 
éuBaors in her capacity of landed proprietor 
adjoining the estate in question at Mylasa,!° 
taking up a municipal loan, as Nicarete at 
Orchomenos,!!_ buying and __ transferring 
priesthoods at Erythrae,” and in Cos,!8 found- 
ing religious communities, as Epicteta in 
Thera,!4 making donations to religious objects, 
as at Lindus,!® manumitting slaves in every 
quarter of Greece, and in all these acts they 
are assisted by xvpuor. 


4 bid. i. p. 378, col. viii. 21. 

5 The phrase éyyv@ maida thy eujv—vdpotor Toot 
*A@nvaiwyv, would seem to imply that the ordinary 
law of Sicyon differed from that of Athens. 

6 Inser. jurid. gr. 1r¢ série, No. vii. (third cent. 
B.C.) passim. 

7 §.I.G. 828. 8; ibid. 829. 2, 831. 3. 

8 B.C.H. xxvii. (1903), p. 65. Comptes des 
hiéropes de Varch. de Sosisthénés, 250 av. J.-C. Cf. 
ibid. p. 83. 

9 Le Bas 323 (cf. Inser. jurid. gr. i. 

10 Le Bas 415. 

N C.1.G.S. i. 3172. 

2 SIG. 600. 

13 [bid. 591 (cf. zbid. 598. 27, where he is the pro- 
tector of the priestess). 

M4 CLT.G.Ins. iii. 330. 

19 Tbid. i. 764, ll. 98 and 118. 
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But at the same time the rule is not 
invariable for two of these three classes, 
namely manumissions, and foundations of, 
or donations to religious corporations. As 
to manumissions, the cases where a woman 
manumits without the consent of husband 
or relative are mainly found at Delphi, 
where they are numerous. At Chaeronea, 
Lebadea, Orchomenos, Coronea, the assist- 
ance of one or the other is invariable, so far 
as I have been able to discover. We find 
exceptions also at Edessa in Macedonia,! at 
Hyampolis in Phocis,? at Mantinea,® all of 
the imperial epoch, and also at Amphissa,* 
Panticapaeum,°® and Dodona.® 

Some of these latter exceptions may 
possibly be explained away. In the cases at 
Amphissa for example the signature is that 
of a man made on behalf of an illiterate 
woman, and the man may be her husband or 
relative. But the question is not worth 
raising, as there would still remain the 
large number of exceptions consisting of 
manumissions by women unassisted at 
Delphi. 

How is this irregularity to be explained ? 

It has been suggested that the consent of 
the xvptos was given though not recorded : 
that the woman at Delphi enjoyed excep- 
tional freedom: that in the Dorian and 
Aeolian states to which most of these 
exceptions refer, the woman had attained 
greater liberty than in the others. 

But of these explanations none is satis- 
factory: the consent of the xipwos, if 
necessary, was too important a part of the act 
to be mentioned or passed over at will: 
the second explanation is not supported by 
any further evidence of such freedom: the 
third is invalidated by the fact that in some 
Dorian and Aeolian states the xvpios is 
found assisting even in these acts. 

I am inclined to think that Foucart’s 
solution is the most consistent with the 
facts, viz. that the manumission of a slave 
having been originally a religious act would 
fall under the law of exception that appears 
to have relieved all acts in favour of a deity. 
It must however be admitted that there is 
at least one case which would appear to defy 
explanation by this hypothesis, viz. the sale 
of a slave by one woman to another at 


1 Ath. Mitth. xviii. 
D.H.R. ii. p. 249. 

° Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 295 (second cent. A.p.). 

® Le Bas-Foucart, 352k (second cent. A.D.). 

4 C.I.G.S, iii. 318 and iii. 1066 (first cent. B.c. 
at earliest). 

° C.I.G, add. p. 1005, 2114 bb (first cent. B.c.). 

5 Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 315 (second cent. B.C.). 


415 (third cent. A.p.); ef. 


Dodona, which contains no religious formal- 
ity whatever." 

It must moreover be borne in mind that 
in many cases where there is no express 
consent given to the act of the woman, she 
is joined in her act by her husband, so that his 
consent is ipso facto existent: cases of this 
are found in quarters where otherwise the 
express consent is the rule, e.g. at Chaeronea,§ 
Thisbe,? and Coronea.!° 

As to the donations to, and foundations 
of, religious corporations without the assist- 
ance of a xvpwos, we find in the Megarid a 
woman dedicating half of an estate which 
she has bought from the people of Aegos- 
thena to Poseidon and the commune of 
Aegosthena: the revenue is to be devoted 
to maintaining the brilliance of the festival 
of Poseidon. Again at Mantinea we 
have a woman charging her estate with the 
payment of certain sums for the maintain- 
ance of the services of Demeter.!2 In 
neither of these cases is a x’ptos mentioned. 

Another case possibly occurs in the 
inscription on a dpos at Amorgos: épos 
oikw@v Kal kijrov TOV TpOS Tals oikiais TOV 
GrOTETILN EVO Nixyoapérne eis Thy Tpoika 
kafiepwpevov kal dvaxerpevev ™me Ovpaviue 
"Adpodita tHe ev “Aorids txd Nixnoupérns THs 
yuvatkos THs Navkpdtovs kal Kuta Tas diabnKas 
Tas Keevas ev TOL tepOt THs 'Adpoditys xK.T.A., 
but it is just possible that the mention of 
the husband may imply his consent, though 
it seems hardly emphatic enough for that. 

A striking exception to the prevalence of 
the xvpios in the Greek world is afforded by 
the legislation of Gortyn as remodelled by 
the well-known Code.!# 

It is true that on two occasions, in the 
section dealing with the remodelled law of 
inheritance (Col. V. 1. 1.) and that dealing 
with the zatpwiwxos (Col. VIII. 1. 21), the 
father and brother are referred to as 
giving the woman in marriage: but the 
word is dodva, which does not convey any 
very definite idea of the legal relation in 
which they stood to the woman, and there 
is no trace of the xvpios elsewhere; the 
woman on becoming zatpwiwkos may even 
refuse to marry the next of kin (6 é7y8adAwv) 
and in general evidently enjoyed an in- 
dependence unknown to the woman in the 
rest of Greece: unless indeed it be at 

7 Inser. jurid. gr. ii. p. 315. 
8 CLI.G.S. i. 3315, 3321, 3328, 3358. 
9 Ibid. 2228. 
10 Thid. 2872. 
4 Michel 1347. 
2 Le Bas-Foucart 352, i. (43 B.c.). 
13 S.I.G. 437. 
v. Inser. jurid. gr. i. p. 352. 
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Sparta, but the passages1, which convey to 
us the picture of considerable freedom of 
the woman in that State, do not enable us 
to assert, as in the case of Gortyn, that the 
kvptos did not exist. 

We find therefore that the kipios existed 
in almost all the non-Attic states of Greece 
for which we have any documents, though 
certain types of contract were excepted 
from the necessity of his approval. 

On whom then did this function devolve ? 
In the register of dowries of Myconos 
already quoted, out of the nine entries left 
us, in seven the father gives his daughter in 
marriage, in one the woman’s brother, and in 
the remaining case a man whom the editors 
of the Inscriptions juridiques grecques 
believe to be her grandfather : if this be so, 
we have a striking parallel to the provisions 
of the Athenian law. I am however in- 
clined to think that in the last instance the 
man may be the woman’s half-brother. It 
should however be observed that the word 
«vpots is not used. 

Elsewhere we find father, brother, son, 
husband, and even friends assisting at the 
woman’s act.2_ _In the records of manumission 
at Chaeronea for example we have instances 
of all five. 

In the will of Epikteta of Thera her xvptos 
is her daughter’s husband.* 

Again in the register of sales of landed 
property at Tenos+ we find as xkvpios of 
women, father, brother or brothers, son or 
sons, and others whose relation is not stated. 

The papyri of the Fayim and Oxyrhyn- 
chus show us all these with, so far as I have 
seen, the exception of the father, 

We find the cousin,®> a kinsman,® a 
daughter’s son,’ a nephew,’ a granddaughter’s 
husband,® a first cousin’s son,!° uncles of 
various kinds,!! and all manner of other 
relatives, connections, and strangers. 

There is however no proof that the 
husband was anywhere xvpros qua husband : 
on the contrary there are, I think, texts to 


1 Ar, Polit. 12704 24, Plut. Agis 7. 

2 Cf. Gaius, i. 193 (quoted by editors of Inscr. 
jurid. gr. ii, 106 in note) Apud peregrinos non 
similiter ut apud nos in tutela sunt feminae: sed 
tamen plerumque quasi in tutela sunt: ut ecce lex 
Bithynorum, si quid mulier contrahat, maritum 
auctorem esse jubet aut filium ejus puberem. 

3 7.G. Ins. iii. 330, ll. 2 and 110. 

4 Inscr. jurid. gr. i. No. vii. 

° Pap. Faydm 99. 3. 

® Tbid. 100. 1. 

7 Pap. Ox. i. 45. 

8 Thid. i. 48. 

Seid terol. 

10 Thid. ii. 270. 

1 Thid. iii. 504, 1. 6. 
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show that in some states at any rate he 
was not. 

For example at Amergos! we find épos 
Xwplov ... Kal tov emixupBioy troxepevov 
cuveTtxwpovons TS yuvatkos ‘Eparoxparys Kat 
Tov Kuptov Bpovxiwvos, and also at Amorgos 
we find the record of a sale of certain pro- 
perty by Nikeratus and Hegekrate with her 
xvpwos Telenikos to one Ktesiphon.!? I am 
inclined to see in both cases a sale or mort- 
gage carried out by husband and wife 
conjointly, the woman’s kvjpios intervening : 
in the first case there can be no doubt of it. 
It would then follow that husband and 
kKUptos are coexistent but different persons. 

Lewy! thinks that the «’pios is discharg- 
ing himself of his function, ‘ gui dote collata 
jam de jure suo cedit.’ That would be well 
enough, if the sale were to the husband, but 
it is not, it is to a fourth person. 

The texts of non-Attic source supply us 
therefore with no confirmation of the theory 
that at Athens the husband was de jure 
kvptos but rather the reverse. 

That we find many persons holding the 
office of whom we have no record as holding 
it at Athens is probably due to the greater 
number of occasions on which the xvpios 
intervened in the non-Attic states. 

The reason of this divergence is doubtless 
to be found in the important part which 
women played in business life elsewhere 
than at Athens. 

The Athenian law of inheritance, which 
excluded the woman from any share in the 
estate, excluded her from business. Even 
the émixkAypos was merely a passive agent in 
the transmission of the inheritance, of 
which she was merely a concomitant. 
Whereas elsewhere, at Gortyn for example, 
the daughters, after certain deductions had 
been made from the estate in favour of the 
sons, share the residue with the latter, each 
daughter taking one part to the two parts 
of the son.!® 

At Tenos 1° again we find sons and 
daughters both inheriting, and by the will 
of Epikteta of Thera, Epiteleia her daughter 
is to sueceed her. 

So too, according to Mitteis,!® under the 
Syrian code brothers and sisters succeeded 
to their father’s estate part passu, but this 
divergence from the Athenian law he attri- 


12 §.T.G. 828. 8. 

13 [bid. 831. 3. 

4 De civili conditione mulierum Graecarum, p. 38. 
18 Inser. jurid. gr. i. 367, col. iv. IL. 31 sqq. 

16 [bid. No. vii. passim. 

W 1.GIns, iii. 330. 

18 op. cit. —p. 327. 
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butes to Roman influence of Constantine’s 
time.! 

However that may may be, there can be 
no doubt that in the third and fourth 
centuries B.c. there was a wide divergence 


1 A further indication of the same tendency is 
the large number of records of @vyatporotta found 
in the eastern parts of the Greek world. 

E.g. Le Bas-Waddington, iii. 507; abid. iii. 115. 
Cf. Rayet in Annuaire, 1875, ix. No. 10. 
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between the Athenian law of inheritance 
and that of the Greek world in general, a 
divergence entailing a corresponding differ- 
ence between the réle played by the xvpuos 
in Athenian life and that played by his 
fellow in other states, as well as a difference 
in the moral relation in which he stood to 
his ward. 
T. W. Brastey. 


SUNDRY GREEK COMPOUNDS AND BLENDED WORDS AND SUFFIXES. 


1.—okepBodrr<t (Hesychius), oxepBodr« 
(umpv., Aristophanes). 


Apropos of Brugmann’s explanation of this 
group in I.F’. 15, 97, I venture to communi- 
cate a suggestion I entered in my notes 
some years ago. I define cxepBodXei, in the 
terms of a piece of American campaign slang, 
by ‘throws mud at.’ In Aristophanes, Hg. 
821, 2) ocxépBoArXc zovnpa addressed to the 
sausage-seller would mean, put in the mouth 
of an American campaign audience, ‘Let’s 
have no nasty mud-throwing’ (= ‘foul and 
abusive language’). I connect oxep- with 
oxwp (cf. Lat. mus-(s)cerda ‘stercus murium).1 
By way of illustration we may quote the 
sausage-seller’s remark in vs. 295, Kompo- 
gdopyow a «i AaAnoes ‘ I'l heave-dung at you 
if you say a word.’ Similar is oxopaxéCet 
‘abuses,’ which occurs in (Pseudo-) Demo- 
sthenes, 153, 11, in the following context, 
padiota oKopaxilovra. kal mpomnAaxkiCovrat. 
In this context, I suspect cxopaxife: of being 
compounded of cxopa- (: cxwp ‘dung’) + a 
verb cognate with xidvara: ‘scatters,’ for it 


1 Here we may call attention to the Latin gloss 
crea ‘stercora,’ or, as it stands in Placidus, cirea 
‘stercus’: unde nos ea quae ex ore abicimus 
excreare dicimus, id est expuere. Before Latin 
erea (cirea) and -(s)cerda doubts ought to disappear 
as to the identification of cxép with Skr. apa- 
skaras kdrisam, O. Bulg. skaredii ‘dirty’ (cf. dirty 
in Skeat’s Concise Htym. Dict.). Whether these 
words are to be connected with primitive (s)ker- 
“to cut’=‘ was ausgeschieden, abgesondert wird’ 
(ef. Uhlenbeck, az. Woert. s.v. apaskaras, and 
Kluge, Htym. Woert., cross reference s.v. scheiden) 
is questionable, in view of the child’s ‘do’ and a 
word like ‘business’ in biblical English (spelt 
bizzness in a spelling book in vogue in my child- 
hood). Query: was cera ‘wax’ originally con- 
ceived as an excretion (secretion) of the bees? Or, 
as a thing chewed and taken out of the mouth, 
was ‘wax’ concretely likened to other ‘excre- 
menta’?—In the Western States wax is a collo- 
quial name given to cattle-dung. 


is hardly open to doubt that apomnAakifov- 
zat means ‘are bemudded,’ whether we derive 
it from apAak- (*7yAa€ ‘bit of mud’: amdos 
‘mud_’) or from zAa- (heteroclitic accus. sg. 
or neut. plur. of wyAds) +-KiCovtat (: Kidvarae 
‘scatters’). 

On the accent of cxépBodos ‘abusive’ see 
Brugmann, l.c. 


2.—xéptopos ‘jeering’. 

I agree with Brugmann (l.c.) in regarding 
kep- aS a derivative of xe(pe ‘cuts,’ but not 
in deriving xéproyos from *xepotopos ‘ having 
an abusive mouth.’ Rather, I look upon 
-rowos aS connected with touos ‘cutting 
(of speech, Plato), and I see in the com- 
pound a sort of semantic reduplication, such 
as we find in German compounds like Bitt- 
flehende, Eidschwur,? cf. \uGdAevoros.* 


3.—Other Blended Words. 


In view of an array of modern instances 
like those presented in Meringer and Mayer’s 
Versprechen und Verlesen there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the blending of 
words into complexes, not true compounds, 
but compounded. The more ancient the 


2 For further examples, see Polle, Wie denkt das 
Volk vib. d. Sprache.* p. 110. 

3 Similarly Prellwitz (Ztym. Woert. s.v.) derives 
&prauos ‘butcher’ from a root ere ‘to separate’ 
+raue ‘to cut. I would myself, however, 
derive &prauos from *ap[rv] (: Lat. artus ‘joints ’) 
+7auos ‘joint-cutter’; or else, in view of the 
definition of ‘cook’ also given to &prauos, we 
might derive it from *ap[ro]-rouos ‘ bread-slicer ” 
(cf. aproxémos ‘ bread-cook’), specialised in mean- 
ing asin English meat, which once meant ‘ meal, 
flour, food,’ but has come to mean specifically 
‘flesh.’ A boasting cook in the Greek Comedy 
(Kock, ii. 423, 2, v. 15) speaks of cutting up the 
food (reuety 750cuar’).as part of the elements of 
cookery. 
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words, however, the less certain must such 
suspected cases of blending remain, because 
of our inability to control their elements and 
the blending process historically ; but the 
following cases, chiefly of Greek words, seem 
worthy of a succinct provisional mention. 
Nor does it seem expedient to try to exhibit 
the conjectured syneretisms by diagrams 
after the manner of the authors cited (cf. also 
Oertel in his Lectures on the study of 
Languages pp. 162 fg.). It is no less com- 
plete a presentation of the facts to say, e.9., 
that colloquial English persciver is a blend 
of perceive and discover (with the dialectic 
pronunciation disciver), and recommember a 
blend of recollect and remember. 

(1) dap-dar7re ‘rends’: blended, of dpe 
‘flays’ (cf. fut. dapa) and dare ‘ rends’. 

(2) xeAapvfe ‘gurgles’: blended of ceAadet 
‘sounds as rushing water’ and pve ’ growls, 
snarls’ (cf. undae latrantes, which attests the 
possibility of the blending semantically). 

(3) AnPapyos ‘ forgetful, lethargic’ : blended 
of Ayn ‘forgetfulness’ and dpyos ‘idle, lazy.’ 

(4) oxarepdedoa ‘to insult’: blended of a 
cognate of oxdz-rec ‘insults’ and zépderau 
‘ pedit.’ 

(5) cxapdapvoce ‘winks’: Prellwitz in his 
Etym. Woert. has already suggested the 
blending in this word of cxatpw ‘I skip, 
frisk’ and pw ‘TI wink.’ 

(6) oxapipaerac ‘scratches’: blended of 
(c)ketpe ‘cuts’ and a cognate of German 
(w)revbt ‘rubs.’ This blend, because of 
Lat. scribit ‘ writes’, would fall in the primi- 
tive period. 

(7) oxérapvoy ‘adze’: a derivative with 
elements from oxdérre ‘hacks’ (cf. oxa-Ce 
‘splits’) and zrefpe: ‘ pierces, bores through.’ 

(8) oxvduatve, is wroth’: blended of 
oxvéerat ‘is wroth’ and paiverat ‘ rages.’ 

(9) typed? ‘takes care of’: shows ele- 
ments from rtapias ‘care-taker’ and pédey, 
pedera ‘cares for.’ 

(10) YAada ‘ gropes, feels, touches’: a 
blend of a derivative of yy ‘to touch’ (cf. 
wWadXe ‘touches, twitches’) and aga, (adaccer) 
‘feels, handles.’ ! 

(11) Skr. jar-bhrtds ‘borne,’ jabhdra ‘he 
bore’: blended of hdratu ‘takes’ and 
bhdarats ‘ bears.’ 

I shall not attempt expressly to forestall 
all the objections that might arise to the 
suggestions set downaboye, such, for instance, 
as the claim that in dapdarra dap- is an 
intensive reduplication to damre, as the 
older books had it, or of 8pére ‘plucks’ as 

1 Since this was written Fick in B.B. 28, 102 


expressly derives YnAapa from W7A-, the aorist of 
Wdddw, + apa. 
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it stands in contemporary authorities (e.g. 
Brugmann’s Gr. Gr.3 § 61. 4). Nor will an 
American who uses takes (‘nimmt’) every day 
of his life in the sense of bears (‘ tragt’) feel 
the cogency of Uhlenbeck’s reasoning who, in 
his az. Woert, s.v. hdrati, declares hdrati in 
the sense of ‘bears, triigt’ to be a byform 
for bhdrati, though hdrati ‘nimmt’ was 
doubtless primitive as yep ‘hand’ shows, 
ef. Gothic handus :-hinpan (see Uhlenbeck, 
got. Woert. s.v.). 


4.—oxépados ‘abuse.’ 


That Brugmann (I.F. 15, 97) correctly 
explains the significance of this word seems 
to me probable. In regard to its form, it 
seems worth suggesting that in oxépa-dos 
‘abuse’ and fArjva-dos ‘nonsense’ (cf. dAnvver 
‘bubbles’)? we have excellent  illustra- 
tions of the suffix -gos ‘speaking’ (cf. 
Prellwitz, B.B., 22, 107), combined with 
neuter plurals or heteroclitic accusatives 
singular in -a (?). To be sure, oxépados and 
pAjvados have become nomina actionis, and 
are no longer nomina agentis. Does this 
shift account for the recessive accent of 
the compounds? This would make us set 
down *oxepados ‘ abusive’ : oKepados ‘abuse,’ 
*bdyvades ‘speaking nonsense’: ¢Arvados 
‘nonsense. Or have these abstracts in 
-agpos taken their recessive accent from 
the animal names in -agos which correspond 
to Skr. animal names in -(a?)-bhds (oxytone)? 


5.—The ordinal-superlative suffix -tmmo-. 


There is no difficulty in building up this 
suffix from the suffixes -to- (or -sto- ?) + -mo-# 
as Brugmann does (J.F. 14, 6), or in 
otherwise accounting for it by analogy (cf. 
e.g., Sommer, J.F’. 11. 262). But in view of 
the correspondence of the numerals, Lat. 
tricesimus : Skr. trvingat-tamds, vicesimus : 
vimeatitamds (cf. also Lat. quotwmus =Skr. 
katamds), the suffix -tmmo-s must be as- 
signed, with its complete ordinal-superlative 
functions, to the primitive speech. The 
ordinal function was doubtless the first to 
develop, and it is interesting to note that 
the Sanskrit ordinals are oxytone, while, in 
the superlatives, -tamas is barytone. There 
can hardly be a doubt that this accentual 
divergence was of diacritic purport, as the 
divergence of accent between dissyllabic 

® Since this was written Fick (/.c. p. 103) makes 
pAjvados a compound of gAnvo-+ a derivative of 
apaw and defines by ‘geschwatz ankniipfender.’ 

3 As though from Gr. mp@tos and mpéduos a blend 
Hie (*xpotauos=Skr. prathamas) had been 
made. 
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nomina agentis (oxytone) and nomina 
actionis (paroxytone) in both Greek and 
Sanskrit is diacritic. 

When we derive -tmmo- from -to- +-mo- 
or by the proportional analogy, compr. 
-ero- : super]. -mmo- :: compr. -tero- : superl. 
-tmmo- (cf. Sommer, /.c.) we comfort our- 
selves by dealing with suffixes of undis- 
coverable meaning ! and provenance, and the 
result is an algebraic not an arithmetical 
solution. It may be true that -tero- is 
the more frequent and widespread, and so 
appears older than -tmmo- (so Brugmann, 
lc. p. 6), yet for all that -tmmo- might be 
the older, the source from which -tero- was 
derived, by a reversed proportion -mmo- : 
-tmmo- :: -ero- : -tero-. It seems possible, at 
any rate, to fix upon -tmmo- a meaning 
consonant with the form and yielding the 
signification required, and this does not seem 
to be the case for -tero-. The Sanskrit 
ordinals are often used as fractionals, and 
the thought suggests itself that -tmmo- was 
of fractional signification and meant ‘cut, 
section,’ belonging with the group repre- 
sented in rewve ‘cuts.’ Thus trincat-tamds 
would mean something like ‘a cut of thirty 
(cuts), a 30th.’ 

This derivation of -tmmo- sheds some 
light on the Latin groups (1) mari-tumus, 
Jin-tumus and (2) aedi-tumus, legi-twmus, in 
which it seems possible to isolate -twmus and 
find traces of its relation to the root tem- 
‘cuts.’ Cicero is cited for homines maritumi 
‘sea-faring men,’ and in Plautus (Rud. 310) 
fishermen are addressed as fures maritumi 
which, in its context, seems to be the 
language of parody for ‘sea-faring pirates.’ 
An etymological definition of mari-tumi 
might accordingly yield ‘sea-cleaving, ‘qui 
mare secant,’ and we might define ora 
marituma by ‘coast cleaving the sea,’ 
cursus maritumus by ‘sea-cleaving voyage.’ 
Similarly, finitwmus would yield ‘ boundary- 
cleaving’ and be fit for use of ‘one whose 
lands cleave the boundary line’, ‘one who 
dwelt beside the boundary line.’2 It is not 
to be denied, however, that jinitwmi may be 
a Latin formation based on citimi, ultimi, 
and the like. In view of rapéas ‘divider, 
dispenser ’ (cf. tapias ris Oeod ‘keeper of the 


* Hirt, Griech. Gram. § 354, writes, apropos of 
the suffix -terg-: eine entscheidung iiber die 
verschiedenen ansichten wire nur zu gewinnen, 
wenn es moglich ware, die etymologie des suffixes 
-tero- nachzuweisen. I take it that underlying 
these words the author intimates the hope that a 
satisfactory meaning will yet be discovered for the 
suffix -tero-. 

_ * In the Greek inscriptions réuos ‘ piece of land’ 
is found (ef. Liddell and Scott). 
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treasury’), I take the archaic word aeditumus, 
later altered to aeditwus ‘qui aedes tuetur,’ 
to mean ‘temple-keeper’ (cf. tayéa ‘ house- 
keeper’), or perhaps ultimately ‘qui aedem 
*temnit’ (cf. réuevos, templum), used of the 
priest that first marked off the sacred 
enclosure. So legitwmus may be defined as 
‘law-keeping.’ In aes-twmat, the root tem- 
seems to have developed the sense ‘to score, 
tally’ (cf. Skeat, Concise Htym. Dict. s.vv.). 

That the suffix -twmus in the words under 
discussion does not closely accord in meaning 
with the ordinal-superlative suffix -twmus I 
cheerfully admit, but either suffix may be 
derived on simple semantic lines from the 
root tem-. 


6.— The Ordinal Sufix -tho- (-stho- 2). 


In the Bulletin de la Soc. de Ling. 7, ciii, 
Professor V. Henry derived Latin ¢estis, 
which he defined as ‘le tiers <assistant>,’ 
from *érv-stis ‘tertius.’3 This etymology met 
a brilliant confirmation some years later when 
the newly found Oscan inscriptional form 
trstus ‘testis’ led Professor Skutsch to pro- 
pound anew, and independently of the pre- 
vious discovery, the same definition for ¢estis. 
But Skutsch wrote the primitive form *¢77s- 
to-, and the syllabification of Henry seems to 
me the better, as I cannot see how Zris- 
‘thrice’ instead of tri- ‘three’ played a part 
in developing the word. 

Henry further suggested (1) that the suftix 
stt- was derived from stare, or (2) that it 
contained (e)s- ‘to be’ +-ti-. The first of 
these suggestions seems to me the truer. 
Projecting Oscan trstws on the primitive 
period we are entitled to write a stem *tri- 
sto-, parallel to *tri-to- inferred from Greek 
tpt-ros, Skr. tritds ‘Tertius’ (cf. Lat. ter-ti-us: 
Skr. tr-ti-ya-s). But in the non-isolated Sans- 
krit ordinals the suffix is not -ta- but -tha-, e.9. 
in sasthds, caturthds, saptdthas. We are 
not, I suggest, to regard the suffixes -st(h)o- 
and -t(h)o- as different in origin, but the 
latter as developed from the former. I sug- 
gest that, in the primitive form behind Lat. 
sextus, Skr. sasthds which, in view of all the 
cognates, may have been (k)s(w)eks-(s)t(h)os, 
the s- of -stho- was lost. Or if the primitive 
form were (k)s(w)ek-st(h)os, its misdivision 
to (k)s(w)eks-t(h)os was likely, owing to the 


3°V. Salva in the Nuevo Diccionario de la 
Lengua Castellana por la Academia Espanola 
defines Spanish tercero ‘third (person)? by (1) 
‘mediator, internuntius,’ (2) ‘tertius arbiter.’ 

4 Sommer, Lat. Gram. § 142 also writes *tri-stis, 
but his note is so abbreviated one cannot infer 
whether he derives *t7i-stis from ‘ three’ or not. 
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cardinal (k)s(w)eks, and thus again the ap- 
parent suffix would be -tho-. 

That the suffix -st(h)o- signified ‘standing’ 
and belongs with the root st(h)& seems to me 
probable. In view of the fact that persons who 
number themselves in a group, as soldiers, 
e.g., number by the cardinals rather than by 
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the ordinals, a form like testis (*trz-stis) 
might well mean ‘standing 3.’ In English 
testis thus explained is ‘ bystander,’ though 
bystander leaves out any express numeral 
connotation, 

Epwin W. Fay. 





LAST NOTES ON THE VERRINES. 


Actio Prima, § 48 (Miller, p. 137, 19). 
Ita res a me agetur ut im eorum consilus 
omnibus non modo aures hominum, sed etiam 
oculi popult Romani interesse videantur. 
Tn a previous note (C.R. vol. xvii. p. 200) I 
have defended the vulgate against the un- 
necessary conjecture (adopted by Miiller) sed 
etiam oculi et manus interesse videantur. 
Two parallel passages should have been cited, 
which will appear conclusive : Act. Prim. §7 
(Mull. p. 124, 18) Intellegit me ita paratum 
atque instructum in iudicium venire ut non 
modo in auribus vestris, sed in oculis omniwm 
sua furta atgue flagitia defixurus sim, and ii. 
1, § 29 (Mull. p. 151, 18) Itaque non modo Vos, 
quibus est iudicandwm, nostra crimina tene- 
tis, sed etiam populus Romanus totam accu- 
sationem causamque cognovit. 

These analogies suggest at the same time 
the change from aures hominwm in the 
passage under consideration to awres om- 
nium (i.e. the whole jnry). The antithesis 
seems always to be between the court before 
which the orator is pleading and society at 
large.—A list of passages where ommes 
and homines have been interchanged in our 
texts of Cicero would be interesting. At 
Pro Cluent. § 79, I notice that Mr. A. C. 
Clark follows me in reading opimonibus 
omnium for opinionibus hominum. In the 
Verrines, the following places deserve con- 
sideration : Book V, § 16 (Miill. p. 434, 29), 
where it may be as well to read Haspec- 
tatio summa omniwm with the dett. against 
R’s hominum (at § 75 in the same book, Mull. 
p- 456, 27, KR is more obviously wrong with 
homines for omnes): bid. § 100 (Mull, p. 
465, 20), where the vulgate popult Romani 
nomen, hominum conventum may be great- 
ly improved by the insertion of omniwm 
before hominwm (Miller suggested taniwm, 
Zielinski tot): ibid. § 152 where edd. are 
probably right in reading omnibus (which 
I find in Par. 7775) against R’s hominibus. 


ii. 1, § 39 (Mull. p. 155,14). Nam eum 
qu palam est adversarius facile cavendo 


vitare possis ; hoc vero occultum intestinum 
ac domesticum malum non modo non exsistit, 
verum etiam opprimit antequam prospicere 
atque explorare potueris. This passage may 
be made to illustrate the virtue of a well- 
considered system of punctuation. It will 
be noted that I differ from previous editors 
(except Mr. Long) in restoring the non of 
the MSS. after non modo. It is the gratui- 
tous and unnecessary insertion of an innocent- 
looking comma after opprimit that has 
misled commentators. The clause non modo 
non eaistit is meant to stand by itself: it 
has no connection with the antequam clause 
following, which is limited to opprimit. 
Like the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness the mischief here spoken of not 
only lurks concealed (non exzstit) but is on 
you without warning.—Incidentally, I may 
state that the true reading Nam eum qua, 
hitherto supported only by a reference to 
Aug. Civ. D. 19, 5 is found in Par. 7823 
(D), the codex which I have shown to 
be as important for the earlier Verrines 
as is the Regius (R) for the later : also in Par. 
7776, and Harl. 2687, 4105, 4852. 


ii. 2, $34 (Mull. p. 211, 16). Cwiws modt 
cohortem putatis hoc principe fursse ? 
+ sicutt videtis edictwm SI QUI PERPERAM 
IUDICARIT SENATUS. Hum quoque ostendam, 
si quando sit datus, coactu istvus quod non 
senserit tudicasse. A very slight change 
is needed here to make everything right: 
Sicubi videtis ... SENATUS, eum quoque (sc. 
senatum) ostendam, etc. 


ibid. § 57 (Mull. p. 220, 12). Attendite ; 
iam intellegetis hance pecumam, quae vue 
modo visa est exire ab isto, eam semita 
revertisse. This is the received reading, but: 
it cannot be what Cicero wrote. The 
antithesis is between via and semtta: cp. 
per pseudothyrum § 50 (217, 25). Most codd. 
have qua via, but Lg. 42 (which represents. 
the Cluniacensis) rightly gives quae via. 
On the other hand Lg. 42 is the only MS. 
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that has eam. All other codd. give eadem. 
Such forms are often confused. If for eadem 
we read eodem, both the construction and 
the sense become apparent: the money 
found its way back to the source from whence 
it came. 


iii, § 3, (Mull. p. 271, 24). It might be 
nearer the tradition of the MSS. to follow 
editors here in putting a full stop at 
susceperat, and then to commence a new 
sentence with Atque minus etiam. The 
codd. have susceperat quo minus. The quo 
is undoubtedly wrong, and has obviously 
been accommodated to the minus which 
follows it. I had previously (C.R. xviii, 25) 
suggested quod or quoniam minus : perhaps 
quando mimus. But at may have dropped 
out after the last syllable of swsceperat 
whereupon que would readily become quo. 
Cp. 293, 20 where editors now read A Q. 
Apronio, instead or quo Apronio, the read- 
ings of the Vatican palimpsest, or Atque 
Apronio which is found in Lg. 42 and Par. 
7776. 


ili, § 66 (p. 296, 5). Quid est hoc? 
popult Romani imperium, populi Romani 
leges, iudicia, in socios fideles, provinciam 
suburbanam ? This is the reading of Miiller, 
following Halm. The preposition in is 
found in no MS. and all except Lg. 42 omit 
soctos. The vulgate is leges ? iudicia ? socit 
fideles ? provincia suburbana? Instead of 
popult Rom. leges, we should probably read 
praetortae leges (ep. 276, 31): Lg. 42 has. pr. 
But a deeper corruption seems to lurk in 
iudicia,—probably an omission ex homoeo- 
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telewto. I suggest Quid est hoc ? popult 
Romani imperium? praetoriae leges ? iu- 
diciali iure iudicare socios fidelis, prov. sub.? 


ubid. §196. (p. 351, 3). Qutd poscit ? 
Attendite et, vos quaeso, tudices simul 
aequitatem praetoris attendite. Miiller here 
gives the right punctuation : vos quaeso is 
parenthetical, and quaeso governs vos in the 
accusative (pro Roscio § 11). Other editors 
take vos as a vocative and punctuate accord- 
ingly. The doubt may have led to the in- 
version iwdices simul, which occurs only in 
Lg. 42 and was received into the text first 
by Zumpt, who ridicules the vulgate e¢ vos, 
quaeso, simul, iudices, aeq. But the empha- 
sis is on s¢mul (after the parenthetical vos 
quaeso), and this seems to be one of the many 
cases ( C.R. xvi. p. 402, note) in which the 
authority of Lg. 42 is not to be followed, as 
regards the order of words, against Par. 
7776 and the other codd. The point is, 
however, an extremely difficult one to decide. 
I have recently called attention to the fact 
that in some places the authority of Lg. 42, 
representing the Cluni codex, is reinforced 
by the extant fragments of the Vatican 
palimpsest (Am. Journ. Phil. xxvi, p. 428). 
The manufacture of what may be called trans- 
position variants seems to have been quite 
an industry with the copyists of our MSS. 
In the Second and Third Books of the 
Verrines, for instance, there is an average 
of two on every page of the Teubner text. 

W. PETERSON. 


McGiiu University, MontREAL. 
March 1906. 





NOTES ON PHAEDRUS. 


I 15. 


in principatu commutando ciuium 

nil praeter domini nomen mutant pauperes. 
id esse uerum parua haec fabella indicat. 
asellum in prato timidus pascebat senex. 

is hostium clamore subito territus 5 
suadebat asino fugere, ne possent capi. 

at ille lentus ‘quaeso, num binas mihi 
clitellas inpositurum uictorem putas ?’ 

senex negauit. ‘ergo quid refert mea 

cui seruiam, clitellas dum portem meas?’ 10 


meas in the last verse is said to mean 
solitas. It must mean more than that, it 
must mean nullas praeter solitas ; and then 
NO. CLXXVIII. VOL. XX, 


the word is overburdened, if the ass was not. 
The best adjective to give the required sense, 
‘dum ne plures clitellas portem’, was also 
the easiest to confuse with meas : 


clitellas dum portem wnicas. 


u disappearing between m and n, the remain- 
ing micas is the same thing as meas. At I]. 
Lat. 573 wt meus is corrupted to wnicus, at 
Ouid. ex Pont. iv 3 16 unica to uinea, at 
Hor. carm. ii 18 14, I agree with Dinter, 
uineis to wnicis; for the explanations of 
‘satis beatus unicis Sabinis’ given by Madvig 
adu. crit. ii p. 54 and by Haupt opuse. iii p- 
578 are both refuted by Lucian Mueller. 
8 
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In our fable the mea of u. 9 made it easier 
for the scribe, and harder for Phaedrus, to 
write meas in u. 10. 

I do not see what purpose is served by 
the conjecture ‘clitellas cwm portem meas’ 
which Lucian Mueller and Havet adopt from 
Bergen, and I do not even know what it is 
intended to mean. If it does not alter the 
sense of meas, it is without effect. If it does, 
it would seem to signify ‘since I am not to 
be rid of my load’, which has no relevance 
to the preceding conversation: it implies 
that the ass had asked ‘num mihi, si teeum 
fugero, clitellas detracturus es ?’ 


IIT 17 5-11. 


Minerua admirans quare sterilis sumerent 5 

interrogauit. causam dixit Iuppiter : 

‘honorem fructu ne uideamur uendere’. 

“at mehercules, narrabit quod quis uoluerit, 

oliua nobis propter fructum est gratior.’ 

tum sic deorum genitor atque hominum 
sator : 10 

‘o nata, merito sapiens dicere omnibus’. 


gentor V (and N%), gentiwm PR. If 
Phaedrus falls into the hands of this genera- 
tion of Germans, we shall find gentzwm in the 
text and this note in the commentary: ‘ Die 
Ueberlieferung der besten Hss. ist ohne Ta- 
del: vgl. Verg. Aen. viii 36 gente deum, x 
228 (Catull. 64 23, Sil. xiii 862) deum gens, 
xi 305 gente deorum, Hor. carm. i 3 26 gens 
humana, Manil. i 236 gentes hominum atque 
ferarum’. Meanwhile the editors read genitor 
with the inferior authority. But ‘deorum 
genitor atque hominum sator’, as the words 
are usually understood, is a phrase of the 
same sort as Alschefski’s ‘singulis bubus 
priuisque tunicis’ in Liu. vii 37 2: ‘ridicula 
prorsus copulatio’ (to adapt Madvig’s com- 
ment) ‘usitati uocabuli et antiqui, ut deorum 
Iuppiter genitor sit, hominum autem sator, 
hoe est genitor’. For genitor and sator 
mean the same: aatip avdpav te Oedv Te, 
which is pater diwomque hominumque in 
Ennius, is hominwm sator atque deorwm in 
Virgil. Virgil and Ennius both say diwom 
pater atque hominum rex, the two nouns 
meaning different things; but if the notion 
is repeated, so is the word: Rutil. i 49 
genetriaz homnum genetrix que deo- 
rum. I know one parallel, which is presented 
by the MSS of Ovid in fast. v 157 sq. ‘ne non 
imitata maritum | esset et ex omni parte se- 
euta wirum’; but there wirwm lies under the 
suspicion of having come from u. 156 ‘uir- 
gineo nullum corpore passa wirwm’: Gierig 
and Madvig propose swwm, Postgate ducem, 
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and at Lue. v 300 the fragmentum Bobiense 
has wirwm for the ducem of the other MSS. 

Lucian Mueller accordingly alters genitor 
to coepit. But the verse is to be understood 
as if punctuated thus : 


tum sic, deorum, genitor, atque hominum 
sator. 


tum svc genitor ‘then thus spake her father’ 
(and he begins 0 nata): to this is added in 
apposition Virgil’s phrase (Aen. i 254, xi 
725) honunum sator atque deorum with its 
words rearranged to fit the iambic metre. 
For the misleading position of deorwm com- 
pare ii prol. 10 ‘dictorum sensus ut delectet 
uarietas’, that is ‘dictorum uarietas’, and iv 
19 28 ‘non est legatos regis non dimittere’, 
that is ‘non est regis non dimittere legatos’; 
Mart. viii 32 7 sq. ‘haec a Sardois tibi forsit- 
an exulis oris, | fratre reuersuro, nuntia 
uenit auis’ (exulis nuntia), Germ. frag. iv 


107 ‘haec eadem fundens praedicet Aqua- 


rius imbrem’ (imbrem fundens, haec eadem 
praedicet), Ouid. amor. iii 5 18 ‘iterum 
pasto pascitur ante cibo’ (iterum pascitur 
cibo ante pasto), Val. Fl. i 265 sq. ‘placido 
si currere fluctu | Pelea uultis, ait, wentosque 
optare ferentes’ (si uultis Pelea optare 
currere): see also what I say below on app. 
13 1. Tl. Lat. 572-4, which I mentioned 
above for another reason, will serve also as 
an example of hyperbaton, ‘precor, o pater 
optime, dixit, | ut meus hic, pro quo tua 
numina, natus, adoro, | uirtutes patrias pri- 
mis imitetur ab annis’ (ut meus hic natus 
imitetur), and so will ib. 319 ‘quem, tali, 
postquam conspexit, uoce locuta est’. 


IV 9 3-12. 


cum decidisset uulpes in puteum inscia 

et altiore clauderetur margine, 

deuenit hircus sitiens in eundem locum. 5 
simul rogauit, esset an dulcis liquor 

et copiosus. illa fraudem moliens: 
‘descende, amice ; tanta bonitas est aquae 
uoluptas ut satiari non possit mea.’ 

inmisit se barbatus. tum uulpecula 10 
euasit puteo nixa celsis cornibus, 

hirecumque clauso liquit haerentem uado. 


No Roman ever said szmul in such a case, 
nor any Greek aya, nor any Englishman at 
the same time. To change the punctuation 
with C. W. Nauck and take szmul as simul 
atque (simul rogauit, illa ‘descende’) is 
equally unlike the discourse of ancient or 
modern man. Write simus, that is 6 
oyos: Theocr. viii 50 ciynat eprpor, Verg.bue. 
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ia 


x 7 simae capellae. The descriptive nick- 
name is in Phaedrus’ manner: verse 10 bar- 
batus, i 16 laniger for agnus, 116 auritulus 
for asellus, iv 4 3 sonipes for equus. Lest 
semus should here be thought superfluous 
since hircus is the subject of the immediately 
preceding sentence, compare i 17 6 sqq. ‘ows 
damnata falso testimonio | quod non debebat 
soluit. post paucos dies | bidens iacentem in 
fouea conspexit lupum’.  szmus is corrupted 
to simul in the best MS of Ouid. met. xiii 
214. 

App, Prrorr. 13) 1-5: 
per aliquot annos quaedam dilectum uirum 
amisit et sarcophago corpus condidit : 
a quo reuelli nullo cum posset modo 
et in sepulchro lugens uitam degeret, 
claram assecuta est famam castae uirginis. 


1. Lucian Mueller, followed by Havet and 
Gow, alters per to post in order to avoid a 
tribrach of this form in the first foot: for 
the same reason, and no other, he changes ii 
prol. 2 and app. 3 17. Mr Havet defends 
the text in those two places, but says that 
per in this verse is ‘suspectum propter 
sensum’. Not at all: the construction is 
* uirum per aliquot annos dilectum ’, as Verg. 
Aen. ix 85 ‘multos dilecta per annos’. 
Such an order of words is legitimate even 
in prose: Liu. iii 1 4 ‘T. Quinctii ductu et 
auspicio agri capti priore anno aliquantum a 
Volscis esse’=esse aliquantum agri T. 
Quinctii ductu et auspicio priore anno a 
Volscis capti. 

5. In place of wrginis, which is too jocose 
even for the improbity of Phaedrus, 
Mueller writes mulieris. Rather coniu- 

] 
gis: this confusion (Ciugis, uginis) recurs at 
Ouid. met. xv 836. castitudinis is equally 
near to caste wirginis, but Phaedrus would 
hardly use the word. 
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maerens propinquos contulit se in hortulos, 5 
quos ultra paulo uillasplendidi diuitis 
erat acceptura uirginem e matris sinu, 
parum ampla in urbe uisa quod fuerat domus. 


uilla ditis splendida Bothe: I should prefer 
uillasplendewms diuitis. 


ens absorbed by end leaves splenddiuitis. 
Horace epod. 1 29 has ‘uilla candens’ at 
the same place in the verse. 


App. Prerorr. 17 


premente partu scrofa cum gemeret iacens, 
accurrit lupus et obstetricis partibus 

se posse fungi dixit, promittens opem. 

quae uero nosset pectoris fraudem improbi 
suspectum officium repudiauit malefici 5 
et ‘satis est’ inquit ‘si recedas longius’. 
quod si perfidiae se commisisset lupi 

pari dolore fata deflesset sua. 


8. ‘parens (or impar) dolort (or priuata 
prole) fata deflesset sua’, ‘partus dolore fata 
conplesset sua’, ‘raptos (or rapt) dolose feta 
deflesset swos (or parta deflesset sua)’. Far 
be it from me to affirm that any single verse 
in the whole appendix Perottina is certainly 
sound; but this verse can at any rate be 
construed, and yields a more pointed sense 
than any of the conjectures. It means as 
it stands ‘gigni doloribus mortem deflesset 
suam’, she would have wept to find that 
her travail was bearing no fruit but her own 
destruction: dolor non prolis uitam sed 
matris exitium pariturus fuit. For dolore 
instead of the usual doloribus see Plaut. 
Amph. 1100 ‘sine dolore peperit’ beside 879 
‘pariat sine doloribus ’. 

A. E. Housman. 


THE EARLY NUMERALS. 


Tuar the early Indo-Europeans counted on 
their fingers is evident from the numeral- 
words and from the decimal character of the 
numeral system. But it is my belief that 
the decimal system represents an advance in 
the arithmetical art, and that it was preced- 
ed by a more primitive system, of which 
some traces may still perhaps be discerned. 

This theory is not a priori wholly improb- 
able, if we may judge by the analogy of 
those backward peoples of our own day who 


still remain in a primitive state of culture. 
Tt is well known that such peoples find count- 
ing extremely difficult ; and many tribes can- 
not count above three or four, or even two. 
The Indians of Brazil have words for One, 
Two, and Three, while Four and all higher 
numbers are simply ‘Many’. Many 
Australian tribes can count up to Four, but 
everything after that is ‘Many’. Not all 
Australian tribes have reached even this 
1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. ch. vii. 
s 2 
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stage of development. The New Hollanders 
count thus ‘One, Two, Many, Very Many,’ 
and the Tasmanians say ‘ One, Two, Plenty.’ 

Tribes that have learnt to count above 
Four have almost invariably done so by 
using their fingers to help them in reckoning, 
and so we find that their higher numeral- 
words are fingernames, and their numeral 
systems are quintal, decimal, or vigesimal, 
being based upon the number of the fingers 
and toes. But scarcely any language bases 
the numeral-words One to Four on finger- 
names. Presumably this is because the 
earlier numerals had been formed before a 
step upward in the art of notation was 
taken, through the idea being conceived of 
using the fingers as an aid in that process. 

It is possible I think to find amongst the 
I.-E. languages traces of a state of things as 
primitive as that found to-day amongst 
the low tribes of Australia. It is true 
that a decimal system had been established 
long before the primitive unity of the I.-E. 
peoples was dissolved, for we find in all the 
I.-E. ianguages not only words for the first 
ten numbers, but also a highly developed 
system of derivatives therefrom. Before the 
first separation the J.-E. people could cer- 
tainly count up to a hundred, if not up to a 
thousand. But a closer examination of 
the evidence may enable us to see some of 
the steps by which the I.-E. people attained 
to this high stage of development. 

In the simple numerals One-Ten a line of 
cleavage may be discerned between the lower 
numbers One-Four and the higher numbers 
Five-Ten. The former are declinable, the 
latter indeclinable. It is true that in Sans- 
krit the numbers Five-Ten are declined, but 
this seems to be a later development, for in 
the Rig-Veda we find instances of their 
original use as indeclinable words, e.g. patica 
krstisu (R.-V. ii. 210). But no such use 
of the numbers One-Four is ever found. 
The indeclinability of the numbers Five to 
Ten can scarcely be adequately explained by 
saying with Brugmann! that it is ‘a survival 
from the time when the attributive adjective 
needed no case-endings.’ For the numbers 
One-Four are declined, and in the nature of 
things they must be of more ancient for- 
mation than the numbers Five-Ten, and 
therefore more likely to exhibit traces of 
primeval conditions. The period when the 
attributive adjective needed no case-endings 
must have passed away before the numbers 
One-Four were formed: a fortior? therefore 
it must have passed away before the numbers 
Five-Ten were formed. 

1 Grundriss, ii. § 169. 


More probable, and more in accordance 
with what we know of primitive peoples, is 
Dr. Gow’s? explanation. He supposes that 
the numbers One-Four are of considerably 
greater antiquity than the higher numbers. 
The L.-E. people learned to count up to Four, 
and for long were unable, as are many tribes 
to-day, to count beyond Four. But at last 
they began to use their fingers to help them 
in counting, and immediately they took a 
stride upward in the art, and learned to count 
up to Ten. Consequently the numbers Fiye- 
Ten are in all probability finger-names. 
They are not adjectives, as are the earlier 
numbers, but nouns. To quote Dr. Gow’s 
words ‘The higher numbers being nouns are 
names of things, and being uninflected are 
names of things which are not really con- 
nected with the subject in the same relation 
as the other things mentioned in the sen- 
tence.’ That is to say, the numbers Five- 
Ten are as it were finger-names in quotation- 


“marks, hence their indeclinability. 


But even within this archaic set of num- 
bers One-Four another line of cleavage may 
be traced. The first three are declined in 
all I.-E. languages, but the Latin quattuor is 
indeclinable. Hence one might be tempted 
to suppose that the word for Four was 
a slightly later addition to this early set of 
numerals. It is noteworthy also that the 
original language distinguished three num- 
bers, and three only, viz. Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. Is it fanciful to suppose that 
the system of inflection distinguishes only 
three numbers because its authors could 
only count up to Three? Had they been able 
to count further one would have expected to 
find either more than three numbers or else 
only two—Singular and Plural. And per- 
haps here lies the explanation of the frequent 
use of Three and Thrice in the sense of ‘Many’ 
‘Much.’ So—to give two examples out of 
many—Horace exclaims? ‘felices ter et am- 
plius quos irrupta tenet copula,’ and Odysseus# 


Tplo paKapes pev ool ye TaTHp Kal TOTVLA LTNP, 
TplopaKapes O€ KaccyvnToL. 


The use of Three as a lucky number may 
perhaps be due to the same cause. 

Tf Four was a later addition to the early 
set of numerals, it would have been natural 
to group things in threes and fours, and so 
we find the phrase ‘thrice and four times’ 
used to express superlativeness, e.g. ‘o ter- 


2 History of Gk. Mathematics, ch. i. p. 9. 
3 Odes, I. xiii. 17. 

4 Od. vi. 154, 155. 

5 Virgil, Aen. i. 94. 
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que quaterque beati,’ and zpis* caxodaipwv 
kai tetpdxis. But it is needless to multiply 
instances. 

A parallel is afforded by the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, in which three strokes III 
denotes plurality. 

So far my conclusions are: 


1. That the simple numbers One-Ten may 
be divided into two sets, viz. 


a) The numbers One-Four, which 
are declinable adjectives. 


(b) The numbers Five-Ten, which 
are indeclinable nouns. 


2. That the second set (b) are finger- 
names, whereas the first set (a) are not, but 
were invented before the idea of using the 
fingers as an aid in calculation was conceived. 


3. That the first set originally consisted 
only of the numbers One-Three, and that 
Four is a later addition. 


We must turn now to a more detailed 
examination of the numeral-words in this 
first set, with the object of recovering, if 
possible, their original meaning. 


One. 


‘One’ is usually expressed in the various 
I.-E. languages by derivatives from the root 
*oi formed with the suffixes, -no-s, -uo-s, and 
-qo-s, as Lat. unus, Gk. ot ‘ Ace,’ Gk. ofos 
‘alone’; Skt. éka-s. It is noteworthy that 
though Sanskrit does not use the stems 
*oino- and oiuo- in the sense of ‘one,’ as do 
the other I.-E. languages, yet these stems 
are found in Sanskrit. The Lat. wnus has 
an exact phonetic equivalent in the Skt. 
defective pronoun ena- ‘he.’ The adverb 
end ‘in this way’ is an old Instrumental of 
this stem. Again we find corresponding to 
the Gk. ol(F)os the Skt. evd ‘so,’ t.e. ‘in 
this way.’ 

In these Skt. words we seem to have 
preserved the original sense of the root *o2, 
which is elsewhere used to signify ‘one.’ 
And an analysis of the root *oz will, I 
believe, justify this conclusion. *Oz may 
be divided into o+i. If this division 
be correct o will be the pronominal stem 
seen in the Skt. a-sya and a-smdai, of which 
the high grade e is seen in the Gk. &xet, 
é és, Lat. e-quidem, and in the augment. 
The meaning was apparently ‘this’; the 
augment meant ‘then.’ Again a root -7- is 
found in the demonstrative pronoun Lat. 7s, 
Gothic is, Skt. +d-am, i-m-am, ete. and 

1 Aristophanes, Plutus, 851. 
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doubtless also in the Relative stem jo-, Skt. 
yds, Gk. 6s. Compare the double use of 
‘that’ as a demonstrative and as a relative 
pronoun in English. Probably the Loc. Sing. 
suffix -iand the -iof the Loc. PI. suffix -si 
is the same i, with the locatival sense ‘here.’ 
To these examples may be added the -i of 
the Lat. qu-i and the deictic 1 of the Gk. 
obtoc-i. It isevident from all these instances 
that the root 7 meant ‘here,’ ‘ this.’ 

The root *o¢ then consists of the pronoun 
o ‘this’ + the deictie 7 ‘here,’ and means 
‘this here,’ ‘this’ emphatically. 

IT hope to shew the development of mean- 
ing from ‘this’ to ‘one’ more exactly when 
dealing with the next number, two. But in 
any case the development is quite natural, 
whatever be the original meaning of ‘Two.’ 

At this point it will be convenient to 
discuss the Gk. forms ids Mase. (Homer, 
Gortyn Inser.) ta Fem. (Homer, Lesb. Thess.) 
‘one.’ 

J. Schmidt, in an article in K.Z. (xxxvi. 
p- 391), has effectually disposed of the many 
explanations previously offered. He holds 
that ia must be from the same root as pta, on 
the ground that the same language would 
not have different words side by side for the 
same number. Such a parallel as the O.H.G. 
pronominal declension st era iru st, or the 
Skt. iydm asyds asydi imam he does not 
regard as really analogous, for these stems 
are all demonstratives of very similar mean- 
ing. But *sem denotes unity produced by 
junction, and we may not therefore derive 
Ya from some hypothetical root denoting 
original unity. 

This difficulty does not seem very great. 
Tf efs and *ios had originally different shades 
of meaning, it would be natural to find them 
standing side by side in the same language, 
just as do ‘two’ ‘pair’ ‘brace’ ‘couple’ in 
English. Supposing ¢is originally signified 
‘joined together’ and *ios was a demonstra- 
tive used to point out the first of a series, 
‘no. 1.” These two notions would easily 
coalesce in the idea of ‘One.’ Then when 
the original difference of meaning between 
the two stems *sem and *io had faded away, 
these stems, now identical in meaning, might 
be welded together into one declension. 
But the forms from the stem *sem gradu- 
ally drove out those from the other stem 
*i0, and we only find traces of the latter in 
Homer and the dialects, not in classical 
Greek. This supposition offers an adequate 
explanation of the fact that the extant forms 
of this word *.os are chiefly confined to the 
feminine gender and to the oblique cases. 
There is no proof that the masculine form 
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i6 found in II. vi. 422 and in the Gortyn 
inscription is less primitive than the feminine 
forms found elsewhere. 

Schmidt points out that in most of the 
Homeric instances ia is found in the genitive 
and dative. ig occurs four times in the Miad, 
ijs twice, but ia three times as against pla 
twelve times, fav once in the Odyssey, as 
against péav four times in the Iliad, and 
thrice in the Odyssey. Considering how 
small is the total number of instances, these 
figures prove little. Schmidt however 
argues from them 

1) That the disputed forms were origin- 
ally confined to the Feminine 

(2) And to the Gen. and Dat. cases 
of the Feminine, on the analogy of which 
the other cases were built up, and he 
continues 

(3) That differences of aecentuation caused 
different treatment of i in the Nom. and 
Ace., where it remained vocalic—smia, and 
in the Gen. and Dat., where it became 
consonantal—smids. 

(4) That a prothetic 1 was added : io(p):as. 
Cp. ic. Zend zat. 

(5) That the sounds o, p, and . have all 
disappeared, leaving only the prothetic i 
and the suffix -as. The stages would be 
smids > sids (ep. Skt. tasyat from tasmyat) > 
iotas > ids. 

These five steps, if difficult to disprove, 
seem equally hard to prove. Any one of 
them might be accepted alone, but an 
explanation which involves five doubtful 
steps, and supposes that the word under 
discussion (iaés) contains only two sounds 
(-ds) of the original word (*smjas), and those 
sounds the case-suflix of an -a stem, does not 
seem to me particularly convincing. 

My own belief, already mentioned, is that 
the stem *1o- ia- was originally declined 
throughout, but that when it came to coin- 
cide in meaning with eis it was gradually 
driven out by the forms of this word, and 
accordingly we only find stray examples 
of it in archaic and dialectical Greek. And 
T would derive *ios from the demonstrative a 
spoken of above. In the two passages in 
the Gortyn inscription where ig occurs, it 


seems to have two different senses. In vii. 
23 ‘darvebar iG TO és TH mperyiaTd - - - GAA 


émuefar TO etl TO ES TO mperylaTo ” id=‘ the 
eldest son’? as contrasted with 7G aA ‘the 
second son.’ But in viii. 8 ‘@rodarebar Oe 
Tov Kpéndrov io’ i@ seems to be a pronoun, 
and = ‘to him.’ 

In this second passage we have, I think, 


1 Baunack, p. 132. 
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the original sense of *cos, viz. a demonstrative 
pronoun, just as in the Skt. ena we have the 
original sense of *oios. 

In the original language there existed 
then side by side: 


(1) The simple root 7, or + an adjectival 
suffix, 70- 
LA ee This,’ e.g. Lat. 7-s. 
~ | ii. ‘One,’ e.g. Gk. ta. 


(2) The compound stem o7t- + the suffix 
-no-, -40-, OY -Go- 
Yet as ‘This,’ e.g. Skt. ena, eva. 
\ ii. <One,’ e.g. Lat. wnus. 


The simple and the compound forms did not 
originally differ in meaning, save in so far as 
the latter was more emphatic: both alike 
had, first, a demonstrative, and then a 
numeral signification. But gradually the 
simple form became confined to the demon- 


-strative use, while a trace of its other use as 


a numeral remains in the Gk. ta. On the 
other hand *oznos became specialised as a 
numeral, though its original demonstrative 
force is attested by the Skt. ena. 

A third root employed to signify One is 
*sem, in its various ablaut forms *sem, *som, 
*sm, *sm, seen é.g. in Gk. fs, pia, ev, Lat. 
simplex, Skt. sa-krt ‘once.’ 

The original meaning of sem is generally 
held to have been ‘united’ and hence ‘one.’ 
Tt is doubtless connected with the Skt. 
prepositions sam and smdt ‘ with.’ Gk. dod 
“together ’ is also cognate. 

It may be suggested in passing that the 
suffix -sm- found in the pronominal declension, 
e.g. Skt. td-sm-ad, td-sm-ai, td-sm-in, Gk. 
typ (for i-cp-w), etc., may be the weak 
grade -sm- of this same adverbial root *sem. 
That, by the addition to a stem of a pre- 
position of such a meaning, a case should be 
formed would be a very natural development, 
and with it might be compared the Oscan use 
of post-positions. 


Two. 


The word commonly employed to denote 
‘Two’ has three different stem-forms, duo-, 
duuo-, and dui, seen e.g. in Eng. two, Lat. duo, 
Eng. twice. All three are evidently formed 
from the same root *du. 

This root *du I hold to be a compound, of 
which the latter part -w is identical with the 
deictic particle w, seen in Gk. o-6-ros, Skt. 
asa-u, Zend hau, and in the loc. pl. suffix 
-s-u (ep. -s-t), and perhaps in adverbs like Skt. 
muh-u ‘immediately,’ Gk. petakt, €v6-v-s, 


eyy-v-s, mav-v, ete. This -w doubtless meant 
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‘there,’ ‘that,’ and it may be compared with 
the other deictic particle -i ‘here’ 

The prior part of the compound *dw may 
be the reduced form of the demonstrative 
seen in Gk. 6-0c, d¢, dy, 7-8y, Lat. de-nique, 
do-nec, Zend and Russian diz ‘he,’ O.Ch.SI. 
da ‘so,’ and possibly also in the nom. ace. 
neut. sing. suffix -d of the pronominal 
declension, e.g. Lat. istu-d. In such a 
compound *de-w, *de might easily be reduced 
to d-, if the stress accent was, as one would 
expect it to be, on the emphatic particle *x 
—*d(e)u ‘that there.’ 

The strong form *dew appears in Gk. 
dcd-po, det-re ‘hither,’ and is perhaps identical 
with the root *dew from which comes Skt. 
di-ra ‘afar. The transition in meaning 
from ‘there,’ ‘yonder’ to ‘away,’ ’afar’ is 
but slight. 

The use of this root *dew- *dw as a 
numeral might have arisen as _ follows. 
Primitive man, endeavouring to count two 
objects, might point to the first and say 
‘this here ’—*o-2-nos, and then to the second 
and say ‘that there’— *d(e)-v-o. Compare 
Lat. alvws, Gothic anpar ‘other’ in the sense 
of ‘second.’ By the constant use of these 
words to denote the ‘first’ and the ‘ second’ 
respectively, the words might gradually 
acquire the meanings ‘One’ and ‘Two.’ 
The transition of meaning would be facili- 
tated by the existence of simple demon- 
stratives (¢ and w) beside the compound 
forms, for the former could be retained as 
demonstratives, while the latter were 
specialised as numerals. 


a/u = there, yonder, e.g. 0--ros. 
i | 
(B) = away, apart, e.g. Skt. vi-s 


= far off, e.g. Skt. vi-tardm 
= lack, e.g. Skt. u-na. 


| 
(A) = two 
e.g. Skt. u-bhau. 
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It is noteworthy that beside the root *du 
there is another root *7 which has the same 
signification. It is found in the Skt. w-bhaw 
‘both’ and possibly also in the -w suffix of 
the Skt. N.V.A. dual mase. This w also I 
would connect with the deictic -w mentioned 
above. The numeral w bears the same 
relation to the numeral *dw on the one hand 
and the demonstrative w on the other, as 
does the numeral 7 (Gk. ia) to the numeral 
*oi-nos on the one hand and the demonstra- 
tive 7 on the other. 

The numeral w is almost certainly con- 
nected with the root ui employed as the 
prior part of the I.-E. word for ‘Twenty.’ 
This root ui Brugmann! identifies with the 
Skt. vi-s ‘apart’ vitardm, Zend vitardm 
‘further,’ Gothic vi-pra ‘against,’ Eng. with 
in ‘withstand,’ Skt. vi-su, vi-sva ‘on both 
sides. And he analyses wi as the root *u 
+ the formative suffix i. Cp. *dw-i, *tr-2. 
This root *w he connects with Zend u-yamna, 
Skt. wna, O.H.G. w-an ‘lacking,’ Eng. 
want. The original meaning therefore he 
supposes to have been ‘to separate,’ ‘go 
away.’ 

This explanation does not necessarily con- 
tradict that suggested above. The meaning 
‘separate’ might arise from the meaning 
‘there’ by the following steps. w=(1) 
There, yonder; (2) Away, apart; (3) Be 
far off; and so (4) Lacking. This develop- 
ment would be exactly parallel with that 
postulated above for the root *dew. The 
parallelism will be clearer if expressed in 
tabular form : 


»/deu = that there, e.g. dev-po. 





| 
(A) = Two, 
e.g. Gk, duo. 


(B) = away, afar, e.g. Skt. dura 
= be far off, e.g. Gk. devouat 
= lack, e.g. Gk. devoua. 


In support of this supposed connection between the ./w and the ,/dew may be cited 


also this parallelism : 


ui. 
(1) uis = apart, e.g. Skt. vi-s. 
(2) ui = two, e.g. Lat. vi-ginti. 


Perhaps the Conjunction 
also comes from a form 
root w.? 

It is conceivable also that this same we 
makes its appearance amongst the personal 
pronouns. For a stem we- 4o- is used for 


*ue—*ue ‘or—or’ 
ue of this same 


PMU. vw. QA, 

* It has been suggested to me that possibly the 
u- of the difficult Latin u-ter is identical with this 
root u. 


dui. 
(1) du-is = apart, e.g. Goth. twis. 
(2) du-is = twice, e.g. Gk. dfs, Lat. bis. 


the Ist per. pl, cp. Skt. vaydm, Eng. we. 
And for the 2nd per. pl. there is also used 
a stem we- wo- and wes, wos, ep. Skt. vas, 
Lat. vos, ete. Apparently then this pro- 
nominal stem *we was not originally attached 
to any particular person, but simply in- 
dicated plurality. Might not its original 
meaning then have been ‘both,’ viz. ‘I and 
thou,’ 2.e. ‘we,’ or ‘thou and he,’ 2.e. ‘you 2’ 
And if we originally meant ‘both’ it would 
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be natural to connect it with the w of Skt. 
u-bhdu and the wi of Lat. vi-gintt. 

At this point it seems necessary to discuss 
the Greek ordinal devrepos. If it be con- 
nected with vo, having the vocalism of the 
strong grade, then it is a weighty piece of 
evidence in favour of the derivation of d¥o 
from J.-E. *du-o. Brugmann? holds that it 
is not connected with dvo. His view is 
based on the use of devraros in J]. xix. 51, 
Od. i. 286, and Od. xxiii. 342, where it does 
not mean ‘second’ but ‘last of all.’ 

This meaning Brugmann explains by sup- 
posing that dedrepos and devratos are con- 
nected, not with 6d¥o, but with Skt. dara 
‘distant,’ superlative davistha. With this 
root dew he connects also the verb devopuar, 
which he supposes to have meant originally 
“be at a distance.’ Then devonai twos = ‘I 
stand far from something’ and so ‘I lack.’ 
And devrepds cizi twos ‘I am behind, stand 
after someone,’ ‘inferior sum.’ In support 
of this view of the original meaning Brug- 
mann adduces several passages where éev- 
tepos means ‘inferior’ and ‘later.’ The 
formal resemblance of dvo and devrepos 
would of course facilitate the use of the 
latter word in the sense of ‘second.’ 

But it is just as easy for the senses 


One. 


3 ils WiHeres bhis.we.p. oats 1-B8: 
(1) Simple stems = { ii. ‘ One,’ e.g. Gk. ta. 


(2) Compound stem f i. ‘ This,’ e.g. Skt. ena. 
oi = ii. ‘Two,’ e.g. Lat. anus. 


In each case the simple stem tends to 
become a demonstrative only, the compound 
stem a numeral only. 

A third stem *bho- is seen in Skt. wu 
bhau Gk. dp-dw and perhaps also o-da, Lat 
am-bo, O. Eng. ba, Mod. Eng. bo-th, all 
meaning ‘both.’ 

Perhaps this *bho is connected with the 
Gothic preposition 67, English by, Skt. a-bh. 
The meaning of *bho might develop thus: 
(1) By, beside (2) Together (3) Both. For 
the difference of vocalism between *bho and 
*bhi, cp. *duo and *dui. In favour of the 
connection between, *bho and *bhi are the 
closely parallel forms Gk. du-i: ay-pw and 
Lat. am-bi : am-bo. 

It is not unlikely that from this Idg. pre- 
position *bhi come the Gk. instrum. suffix 
-gp. and the -bhi of the Skt. case endings 
-bhy-am (Dat. Abl. Inst. Dual), -bhy-as (Dat. 
Abl. Pl.) -bhi-s (Loc. Pl.). The Lat. dat. 
pl. suffix -bws (for -bhos) is very like the 

1 K.Z, xxv. 298. 


‘inferior,’ ‘later,’ in which devrepos is some- 
times used, to come from the sense of 
‘second’ as vice-versa. So that the passages 
wherein devrepos is used in these senses by 
no means prove Brugmann’s point. The 
three Homeric passages where devtaros can- 
not mean ‘second’ but must mean ‘last’ 
are more convincing. But it is remarkable 
that in all three cases the word is not dev- 
repos, but devraros, and it is at least as pos- 
sible that the unusual sense is due to the 
force of the superlative suffix as that it is 
due to the original meaning of the root 
itself. Dr. Leaf, in his note? on Iliad xix. 
51 explains devtaros as ‘a formation on the 
analogy of toratos made at a time when 
devrepos had so far lost its original force as 
to be regarded as an equivalent to torepos.’ 
That is, if devrepos = vorepos, then devratos = 
toraros. This explanation seems quite satis- 
factory, and consequently in spite of Brug- 
mann’s theory it is possible, I think, to 
connect devrepos with dvo, and therefore to 
employ it as evidence in favour of the 
derivation suggested above. 

At this point it will be convenient to 
illustrate in tabular form the curious 
parallelism between the words for ‘One’ 
and ‘ Two.’ 


Two. 
i. ‘There,’ ‘that,’ e.g. Gk. 
(1) Simple stem wv = 0-v-Tos. 
ii. ‘Two,’ e.g. Skt. u-bhau. 


i. ‘There,’ e.g. Gk. devpo, 
Skt. dara. 
ii. ‘ Two,’ e.g. Gk. dedrepos. 


(2) Compound stem [ 
d(e)u = 


Skt. Loc. pl. suffix -bhi-s, but seems to come 
from the byform of *bhi, viz. *bho. The 
use of a preposition *bhi ‘by’ as a case- 
suflix is perfectly natural, and one can easily 
see how instrumental and locatival uses 
might arise. 


Three. 


The word for ‘Three’ in most I.-E. 
languages come from a stem *¢r2, but such 
forms as Skt. t7-tiyas, Lesbian Gk. rép-ros 
and Latin ter-tius seem to shew that the 
original form of the root was *¢er, and that 
the 7 of tri- was a suffix, added to the weak 
grade tr of the root ter. 

It has been plausibly suggested that ter 
may have been a name for the middle finger, 
connected with Skt. tdérman ‘top of a sacri- 
ficial pillar’ and Gk. réep-6pov ‘end-point, 
top.’ But the general considerations men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article pre- 


2 In Story of Achilles, 1882, and so too in ed. of 
Iliad, 1888. 
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vent me regarding the word ‘Three’ as a 
fingername. Yet at the same time it may 
be that the numeral *¢er is identical with 
the root *ter seen in the Skt. verb tar ‘to 
pass’ and its derivatives, including tarman ; 
in Gk. rép-Opov, répya, ‘end’; Lat. terminus, 
and Eng. through. 

Before discussing the connection of mean- 
ing between the numeral *¢er and the Skt. 
verb tar it will be necessary to examine 
this verb tar with its derivatives in order to 
discover, if possible, its original meaning. 

The preposition! tiras, apparently the 
genitive case of a weak form of I.-H. ée7, is 
used chiefly in four senses, viz. 

(1) Over 

(2) Through 

(3) Across. Cp. tirydc ‘crossways’ appar- 
ently from a loc. tiri +ac. 

(4) Against. 

This last sense is found also in the use of 
the verb tar to signify ‘ withstand,’ ‘fight.’ It 
probably arises from the meaning ‘ Across,’ 
compare our verb ‘thwart.’ The sense of ‘to 
meet’ in which the ,/ tay is sometimes used, 
might certainly come from the sense ‘ Across.’ 
Cp. our phrase ‘to come across anyone.’ 
And the transition in meaning from ‘to 
meet ’ to ‘meet in battle,’ ‘fight’ is but slight. 

Turning now to the verbal root tar, we 


Go over (verb) 
(1) Go over, 1 


as in ,/tar 
(3) ‘Traverse’ 


find that Grassmann classifies its usages 
under the following heads : 

(1) Pass through; (2) Pass over, cross ; 
(3) Traverse; (4) Attain; (5) Overcome ; 
(6) Surpass; (7) Meet fortunately; (8) 
Resist ; (9) Accomplish; (10) Pass time ; 
(11) Succeed; (12) Acquire, conquer ; 
(13) Rescue. 

These may be reduced to the same three 
heads as those under which the prepositional 
usages were classified, viz. 

(1.) Through, whence (1) Pass through, 
(10) Pass (time), and perhaps (9) Accomplish, 
v.e. ‘get through.’ 

(I1.) Over—(5) Overcome, and (6) Surpass, 
whence (4) Attain, (11) Succeed, (12) Con- 
quer, and (13) Rescue (2). 

(III.) Across, whence (7) Meet, (8) Re- 
sist (ep. ‘thwart’), and perh. (2) Cross, and 
(3) Traverse. But these might come from 
‘Over.’ 

Grassmann assumes that the root meaning 
is ‘through,’ ‘pass through.’ But the ideas of 
‘overcoming, ‘surpassing, and ‘exceeding’ 
(found in the derivatives tdras ‘haste,’ 
and tdrw ‘swift ’) can scarcely come from the 
meaning ‘Through,’ but only from the 
meaning ‘Over. And the idea ‘Across’ 
can as well come from ‘Over’ as from 
‘Through.’ Isuppose then the development 
of meaning to have been as follows : 


Vanes through, as in ,/tar (1) 


cross, cp. tara ‘crossing,’ tarutra ‘bringing over,’ and ,/tar (2) cross. 
b) ’ eee) ? 


(2) Overcome, cp. tarutr, tarusa ‘conqueror,’ tarutra ‘victorious,’ tdrus ‘victory,’ and 
,/tar (5) overcome, (12) conquer, (11) succeed. 


(3) Surpass, ,/tar (6) ‘surpass.’ 


(4) Haceed, cp. taras ‘energy,’ and taranu, taru ‘swift.’ 


(5) Be over, ep. ,/tra ‘watch over, guard,’ and ,/tar (13) ‘rescue.’ 


For the idea of excess compare our use of 
the word ‘Over’ in expressions like ‘ over- 
haste.’ The notions ‘Over’ and ‘ Beyond’ 
lie very near together. 

An original meaning ‘Go over’ seems 
thus to account easily for all the usages of 
the verbal root tar and its derivatives, 
whereas it would be difficult to derive them 
all from an original meaning ‘Go through.’ 
The development in meaning of the adverb 
turas, I suppose to have been as follows: 


1 Grassmann’s Worterbuch, z. R.V. 


(1) Over 


(2) Across 


i 
| 
(3) Through 


The development from ‘Across’ to 
‘ Against’ has been explained above. And 
it is not difficult to see how the sense 
‘Across’ might arise from that of ‘Over.’ 
‘To go over’ and ‘ To cross’ are synonymous 
terms. It is more difficult to connect the 


| 
(4) Against 
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ideas ‘Over’ and ‘Through.’ But the 
following steps will, I think, explain the 
development. 


verb = (1) Go over—pass—go through. 
ae, aes = (2) Over —across—through. 


‘Through’ is the meaning preserved in 
Gothic! pair-h (h=que) and O. Trish tar. 
But the sense ‘ Across’ is kept by the Latin 
trans, Umbr. traf? (for *trants. Nom. Sing. 
Mase. of Pres. Participle of *¢rare). 

Having thus cleared the way by in- 
vestigating the original meaning of the root 
*ter, it is now possible to enquire what 
connection, if any, existed between this root 
*ter and the numeral *ter. 

The numeral meaning arose, I believe, 
from that shade of meaning of ter ‘over,’ 
which inclines to the notion ‘beyond,’ from 
which comes the idea of ‘excess’ perhaps 
found in Skt. téru. For it would be natural 
for anyone who could only count ‘One’ 
and ‘Two’—and obviously before a word for 
Three was invented, no one could count 
beyond Two—to speak of Three as ‘Beyond, 
Over,’ i.e. ‘More.’ We may compare the 
Tasmanian mode of counting ‘One, Two, 
Plenty.’ 

Tt would not of course be legitimate to 
explain ‘Three’ in this way, if it was formed 
at the same time as the number Four and 
the higher numbers. No one would count 
‘One, Two, Over (two), Four, etc.’ But on 
other grounds we concluded above that 
‘Four’ was of later origin than ‘ Three.’ 

At the same time it is not perhaps 
altogether fanciful to suppose that ‘Three’ 
is not quite so old as ‘One’ and ‘Two. The 
latter distinguish gender in all I-E. lan- 
guages, but ‘Three’ only in Aryan (Skt. 
tisras, Zend ticard) and Celtic (O. Irish 
teoir), which shew a feminine stem *tiser, 
*tisr, doubtless for tri-sr- by dissimilation. 
A form which is found in such widely 
separated languages as Aryan and Celtic 
must almost certainly be I.-E., but its 
non-appearance in the other languages might 
lead one to suppose that it was not often 
employed in the parent speech. Moreover, 
while several stems are used for One—o?, 1, 
and sem—and for Two—du, u, bho- —only 
one is used for Three. Again, while the 
ordinal of One is never, and that of Two 
rarely, formed from the same stem as the 
cardinal, the ordinal ‘ Third’ is regularly 
formed from the cardinal Three. 

These facts taken together may indicate 


1 K.Z, xxxvi. 198-201. 
2 Brugm. Kurze Grammatik, ii. § 615. 
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that ‘Three’ was formed some time after 
One and Two. For these several words are 
employed, because the very idea of ‘One’ 
and ‘Two’ was only gradually arising. 
But by the time the word ‘Three’ was 
coined the notion of numbers had become 
more fixed with the growth of the practice 
of counting, and so for one number only one 
word was employed. In the interval then 
that elapsed before ‘Three’ was invented 
the original meaning of ‘One’ and ‘Two’ 
might have faded, and the words have 
become stereotyped as numerals pure and 
simple. Therefore it would be natural for 
the early Indo-European to say ‘One, 
Two, Over, whereas it is less easy, though 
still perfectly possible, to suppose that he 
counted ‘This, That, Beyond,’ just as an 
Englishman might say ‘ This, that, yon,’ or 
a German ‘dies, das, jenes.’ 


Four. 


The I.-E. form of this word seems to have 
been *getwer, with numerous ablaut varia- 
tions, as q*etuores, q*etur, etc. Comparison 
with the Skt. Fem. catasras shews that the 
-wer of qtetuer is a suffix, and that the root is 
simply get, from which the Mase. *q*et-wer 
and the Fem. *q’et-eser are alike formed. 

No satisfactory explanation of this root 
*q"et has yet been offered. The form would 
tempt one to connect it with the Interroga- 
tive Pronominal stem g*o- gi-. For of this 
there is a third form 3 q%e-, seen in the Zend 
ca- ‘anyone’; Ionic TEO, TEW, TEWV, TEOLTL 
and Cretan retov corresponding to Attic 
motov; O.Ch.SI. éemu, cemr; Lat. -que, Gk. 
re, Skt. ca, O.Ch.SI. Ge. This Interrogative 
stem has a form ending in -t(i), as Lat. 
quot(i), Gk. mécos (for qrottos), Skt. kati ‘ how 
many?’ Gk. ore, ‘when?’ Schmidt holds 
too that the Latin cottidie comes from 
*quettidie, like coquo from quequo, and he 
thinks accordingly that once the forms *quet 
and *quot existed side by side. It is how- 
ever doubtful, according to F. Sommer,* 
whether que- becomes co- in Latin except 
before qu, c, J, and m. 

The connection of meaning between 
*g“etuer and the Interrogative stem is even» 
more difficult to prove than the connection 
of form. Perhaps it is not impossible that 
from the meaning ‘How many !’ (exclama- 
tory) might arise the meaning ‘ Very many’ 
and that this word might then be applied to 
the number Four, which, to a rude people 
unable to count above Three, might seem a 


3 J. Schmidt in K.Z. xxv. 91. 
4 Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 75. 
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large number. Compare the New Hol- 
landers’ ‘One, Two, Many, Very many.’ 
But this does not seem very plausible, and 
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I am inclined to think that ‘ Four’ presents 
an insoluble mystery. 
Linian M. Baaae. 


REVIEWS. 
BLASS’S INTERPOLATIONS IN THE ODYSSEY. 


Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. Eine 
Untersuchung von Friepricu Brass. Halle 
a. 8. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 1904. 
Sa0sG".) Ep 306. M8: 


WHEN I reviewed (C.R. 1905, p. 359) Prof. 
Henning’s work on the Odyssey, I observed 
that that book marked the end of the 
German or Wolfian period of Homeric criti- 
cism. I was not consciously following the 
rule never to prophesy unless you know ; 
but here is Herr Blass’ book to confirm my 
vaticination. It contains the most sensible 
view of Homer published for a hundred 
years—may I say the only sense written 
about Homer since Wolf? To assert so 
much would be unjust to G. W. Nitzsch, 
who though unreadable has many good con- 
clusions, but the remark would be true of 
other writers, both German and English. 
Jam redit et wirgo, and that the harbinger of 
a better age is the soundest and most encyclo- 
paedic Hellenist now living increases our 
satisfaction. We have a guarantee that no 
factors will be overlooked, least of all the 
linguistic, in which Herr Blass is a past 
master. The tone of the book is sane, the 
style terse and even blunt. The writer 
works with the external evidence, wherever 
there isany. A reader accustomed to the 
vagaries of Blass’ distinguished predecessors, 
Kirchhoff and y. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
feels that he has escaped from Plato’s cave 
into the light. 

The preface is the part of the work which 
will find most acceptance. It contains 
several remarks of a quality which we do 
not often meet ; as (p. 12) that the difficulty 
of conceiving a single Homer author of both 
poems decreases as our knowledge of anti- 
quity increases: that the Cyclic poets 
(p. 9) were ‘Sagengelehrter’ rather than 
poets, and (p. 3.n.) died a natural (though 
since Proclus read them, lengthy) death of 
their own inferiority ; his hearty admiration 
of the proportion and arrangement of the 
Odyssey, as a single work of art, and his 
comparison of it to Plato’s Republic, and to 
tragedies, to their disadvantage (p. 6); the 


remark (p. 1) that Archilochus’ Homer was 
substantially the same as ours; and that 
(p. 24) on the extraordinary inability, of 
both ancients and moderns, to accept the 
heroic standard of morality and propriety. 
The writer, however, holds that the poems are 
indubitably not in the state in which their 
author left them; two species of ‘fremde 
Handen’ have had dealings with them, 
diasceuasts, who added episodes, rhapsodes 
and scribes who added lines here and there. 
The preface gives us Herr Blass’ tests for 
discovering these foreign elements. His 
tests are of two degrees ; proofs, rexpr7pia, 
and presumptions, oneta. Proofs are un- 
homeric allusions and usages—Sicily in o, 
Hermes yvyoroprds likewise in w; the athe- 
tesis of ancient commentators, omissions in 
ancient MSS. On the other hand, discre- 
pancies within the poems, chronological and 
material, are to be used with caution; 
repetitions (of formulae, etc.) are but onpeta. 
Interruption in a context, delay in an action, 
is always a onueiov and often amounts to 
positive proof. Herr Blass is alive to the 
relative and provisional nature of some of 
these rules (and I fancy he overestimates 
the authority of the ancient grammarians), 
but his procedure is reassuring, and com- 
pared to that of any other critic, satisfactory- 
However, the bearing of his remarks lies in 
their application, and we must see him at 
work. 

He takes the rhapsode (and the scribe) 
first, and traces his mole-run over the text 
from a to w, A reviewer cannot follow him 
all the way. I will take the Phaeacian 
books, 46.1 


» Spire ay, > Poe: = 
€ 119 Gyo eyd, réwy aire Bpotav és yatar 
ikavo ; 
> e ov >? e ve \ ” aor 
7 p oly bBpiotal te Kai aypror ovde 
dtkaton, 
> 
ne prrdéevor kal ow voos éati Geovdys ; 
LA SF > Ld a” > Ld 
Gore Le Koupdwv audyAvde Gpdvs avy, 
vupdawy at éxovo’ 6péwv aimewa Kapyva 
1 But as the English which falls from my pen is 


apt to be misunderstood, I should like to say that I 
have read the whole book. 
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Kal Tyas TOTAPOV Kal TLTEA TOLHEVTS ; 
125 4 vv zov dvOpadruv cipt oxedov atdnév- 
Tw 
aN dy éydv abros reipyoopmar 70€ 
(wpa. 


Theunprejudiced reader finds no stumbling- 
block here, any more than Herr Blass, on 
a general reading, did in a—¢ (p. 4). 

The learned, however, feel differently ; 
one cuts out 120, 121; another 123-125. 
Herr Blass adstipulates to the former. This 
is a typical case of the minor critical opera- 
tion. It implies two working principles: 
(a) the ‘dispensable supplement’; nothing 
may be kept which the syntax does not 
necessitate. We can get on with 119, 122, 
126. ‘Then make it so.’ (b) Nothing, 
except sunrise and sunset, must be repeated. 
The original poet was sensitive on this 
point ; the rhapsodes (and scribes) were 
victims to association. In this passage 120, 


121=c 175, 176, and 123-5=y 8-10 
(nearly). Both these canons require demon- 
stration, and both are contradicted by 


the nature of epos, Greek and foreign. 
Abundance and formulism are the first 
characteristic of hexameter verse, in vocab- 
ulary, phrase, figures, and ideas. Particularly 
weak is the assumption of additions ; ¢ 221 


» So > xn m” ' 707 x 
avTnv 8 ovk av eywye hocooopat: aideomar yap 
yupvovobar kovpnow évrAoKdpooe peTeAOuiv. 


‘Der Vers 222 ist qwepirros wenn einer’; 
then whose interest was it to add it? The 
first line was clear; the second involves a 
difficulty of construction which moves Herr 
Blass to reject it. This is not the place to 
enuntiate a definition of insertions; we 
shall come directly to a case of them where 
they are legitimate. Similar criteria are 
employed, with a somewhat pettifogging 
verbal exegesis, upon the end of the book. 
€ 328 ds épar’ etxopevos is inconsistent with 
n las 6 pe & jparo. But y 1 resumes 
after a pause. ¢ 329 aira 8 otzw datver’ 
évavtin is contradicted by » 18 aA’ ore oy 
Gp éuedXe rodw Svoecbar épavvyny | évba ot 
avteBodnoe Gea. The contradiction requires 
a microscope to make it visible ; to the naked 
eye ovzw is well balanced by dre dy). The 
same niggling procedure removes y 40-42, 
on the ground that the mist which Athena 
threw over Odysseus is mentioned a second 
time, and that as he entered the town 
(€pxopevov) it was too late for him to notice 
the docks and the town-wall! The same 
inability to deal with common things recurs 
7 103 sq., where we cut out the Gardens of 
Alcinous because ‘Odysseus von seinem 
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Standorte aus, vor dem Hause, zwar von 
dem Innern etwas sehen und dies bewundern 
kann, das Weitere aber... unmodglich.’ So 
Alcinous’ house blocked out his fruit-trees ; 
but at Monaco, which must be something 
like Scheria, you catch a glimpse of the 
Prince’s gardens without passing the sentry. 
Tt is a lesson to us philologers, this scholastic 
criticism, which emasculates the poem of its 
best portions, compared to the objective 
method of Bérard, resting on facts, which is 
capable of admitting a false quantity, but 
shows us things as they were. 

On the other hand the remark that in y 
51, 52 

Oapoad<os yap avijp ev Tacw apetvwv 

épyowow Tec, ci kal Tobey adobev EhOor 


52 is an addition, is true. This is a type of 
real expansion, the amplification of a gnome, 
and in so far the easing of the sense. It is 
‘gag,’ and has its parallel in Tragedy. I 
am glad to see that Herr Blass resists 
Kirchhoff’s extirpation of 7» 56-68, the 
effect of which would be to make Alcinous 
and Arete brother and sister. It is im- 
portant, however; if as Bérard believes, the 
Scherian civilisation is non-Hellenic, the 
custom would have given offence in the 
heroic age, and we should have a texprpuoy ! 
The reference to Athens, 7 80, is justly 
defended; after all it was there. The 
professor also stands by Alcinous when he 
offers his daughter to Odysseus (7 311 sq.). 
He gets rid too lightly of the Delphic oracle 
(6 79, 80). It existed, as we know from 
1404. Why should not Agamemnon have 
consulted it? Because no one else did? 
How do we know that? No one else 
launched a thousand ships. You cannot 
prove a negative, and an oracle implies 
applicants. It was just over the gulf from 
Agamemnon’s kingdom. On @ 20 sq. I 
observe that the plural ae6Ao. recurs 146, 
155; the Phaeacians offered Odysseus all or 
any ; on 6 144 sq. that Odysseus is aware his 
passage is safe, but he wants it at once. 
The games bore him, and Laodamas’ gibe 
turns on this unsportsmanlike spirit. 


6 219 otos dy pe PitoxtyTys arexaivuTo Tofw 
dypew evi Tpwwv dre tokalolpe? ’Axarot 


How did Odysseus betray himself by 220% 
There were numerous warriors with special 
gifts at Troy. It was not more compro- 
mising than to have engaged Philoctetes 
at home in Magnesia. It is too bad of the 
professor to excise 6 249 eciwara 7’ e&yporBa 
Noetpa te Oepua kai eivai on the ground that 
‘dieser Vers auf die Kunstfertigkeiten, die 
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Alkinoos an den Phaaken rihmen will, 
keinen Bezug hat.’ I daresay Schiitz and 
Nitzsch thought so, but they had not 
enjoyed the picture of the Phaeacians as an 
athletic and hygienic people which has been 
so brilliantly put before us. We know, 
nous autres, that the complements of zoci 
KpaimvGs Oeiew and vyvoly apirrederv are 
warm water and clean clothes, and Alcinous 
includes these points in his general account 
of his people. Herr Blass will not have the 
sailor’s knot by which Arete advises Odysseus 
to secure his treasure (@ 443); ‘seltsam ist 
dass Arete ihre Phiaken verdichtigt.’ 
What, with Odysseus all alone, in a deep 
sleep? Even today in some countries you 
are advised to insure your baggage, or to tie 
it in string and seal it with lead. The 
mention of Circe (448) is not fatal. I 
presume Homer’s audience knew Odysseus’ 
wanderings in general. Does anyone suppose 
Homer ¢nvented Circe —Here I stop, though 
the reading is very interesting. Herr Blass 
in this department is practically an Alex- 
andrian. He finds ‘Anstoss’ constantly, 
and where he cannot climb over his obstacle 
he takes it out. For my part, while I read 
him I believe ; but when I turn to the poet 
I see the rock of offence is imaginary.’ Herr 
Blass is the superior of the Alexandrians in 
linguistic, of his German predecessors in 
historical sense and taste ; but he seems the 
slave of a false’conception of literature. No 
poet’s mind, no early poet's, and especially 
no epic poet’s, ever worked in the way he 
supposes. 

I pass to the second part of the book, the 
discussion of the larger alterations, the work 
of late epic poets. The interests here are 
greater, and we expect to find the criteria 
correspondingly clear. Herr Blass begins 
with y and w and takes a crab-like course 
back to a. I will follow the order of nature. 
In @ he almost assumes Demodocus’ lay 
must go, but pays little attention to its 
immorality and irreligion—which indeed 
are difficult to maintain, if one remembers 
that all we know about the morals and 
religion of the heroic age is what Homer 
tells us and then considers © 294, 315, 333, 
© 130, the grotesque stories in Hesiod, the 
non-deyotional tone of Hesiod Theog. 27, 28, 
h. Herm. 577, 578 and the familiarity 
with Heaven shown throughout the poems. 
Herr Blass rejects the lay on account of its 
want of connection. ‘Mit den Tanzen hat 
das Lied nicht das Mindeste zu thun.’ How 
does this appear? Blass admits the age of 
the episode and even quotes the chair at 
Amyclae (Paidkwv xopds Kat gduv 6 Anpo- 
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doxos) ; no want of ‘connection’ was felt at 
that period. The evidence of later centuries 
does not authorise us to exclude the bard 
from the heroic agon. The Phaeacians had 
a long card; foot-race, wrestling, jump, 
quoits, boxing (incident of remarks on 
Odysseus and Odysseus’ exhibition), dancing 
to music (troupe), Demodocus’ lay, dancing 
(pas de deux). Herr Blass, who knows 
everything, is aware that in historical Greece 
some ayaves were athletic, some artistic, and 
some mixed. In the Iliad, there being a 
state of war and bards left at home, we have 
only games, but at the wake of Amphi- 
damas, which Hesiod attended, there were 
‘hymns,’ at the Panionia hymns, prosodia, 
paeans, ete. ; Delphi began by being entirely 
musical, races were not added till 586. At 
Hermione, in what is called a povotkis aydv, 
there were prizes for diving and swimming 
(Paus. u. 35. 1); Pausanias infers from 
EKumelus’ words that the Ithomaea were at 
first musical (iv. 33. 2). Why is not the 
Phaeacian entertainment the first instance 
of the mixed festival? Demodocus’ ‘lay’ 
about the Gods, contrasted with his previous 
excerpt from the Tale of Troy, resembles the 
paiywoos and exwv Tountyns, Or paiwidos and 
eykwpov exixov (ONCE evKwpov es pLovcas 
C.I.G. Sept. 1773) which are standing cate- 
gories in the Boeotian agonistic inscriptions 
of s. ivi B.C. Dem. sings ‘unbidden’: 
why not? An dodds was not an instrument. 
He sang when the Muse moved him, the 
Muse knew when. 

The Nekyia has a good deal to suffer ; the 
Heroines and Minos, Orion, ete. (« 568 sq.) 
must go. The latter passage constitutes an 
Orphic interpolation. Herr Blass extols. 
Wilamowitz’s demonstration of this (Hom. 
Studien, pp. 199 sq.), but he leaves little 
Orphic in the passage. Minos, Orion, 
Tityos, and Heracles are unorphic, Sisy- 
phus and Tantalus remain: their names 
are reduplicated, and the vagueness of their 
description shows they are types, like the 
Danaides. I am surprised that so careful 
a philologer as Herr Blass should build 
anything upon the etymology of heroic 
names: he admits that Tantalus is not 
transparent: why should Sisyphus be Hel- 
lenic Greek at all? On the other hand, 
the Ephyrean Sisyphus is an_ historical 
personage, and the absence of genealogy in 
these two cases is merely for variety. The 
writer is correct in rejecting the agency 
of Onomacritus. We can have no deal- 
ings with a sixth century Homer. Herr 
Blass defends the relevancy of X as a whole 
with, naturally, success: it is an adventure, 
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an @@\os. Such things are not relevant, but 
they have to be undertaken. The Heroines, 
those Queens of Song, 225 sq., are dis- 
missed as Hesiodean, and put on the same 
level as the Catalogue of Ships. It is plain 
that ‘Katalog’ like ‘Zusammenhang’ is a 
term of occult power: otherwise by what 
mental process do critics restrict catalogues to 
Boeotia, and establish a connection between 
women and ships? Ulysses sees the Hero- 
ines because they are part of the population 
of Hades: they are there in obedience to 
a habit of mind which we may call ‘ gemein- 
griechisch,’ certainly not Hesiodean. I pre- 
sume, given the idea of divine fathers, 
limited in number, the detailed family 
interest must fall upon the mothers. To 
derive the Achilles-episode from the Mixpa 
"Tuds (with Wilamowitz) is craziness. In 
general Herr Blass takes the obvious view 
that so far as there is any relation at all 
between Homer and the Cycle, the latter 
depends on the former. He is, however, 
wrong in inferring from the citation of the 
Kyjreou (A 521) from Alcaeus and not from 
the Mixpa “IAuds that Lesches’ poem did not 
contain the name of this people. The 
Cycle is rarely quoted ; the lyric and melic 
poets completely overshadowed it.  Stesi- 
chorus extinguished the Iliupersis, and, simi- 
larly, Aleaeus’ hymns to Apollo and Hermes 
are quoted in preference to the long and 
important hexameter hymns still extant. 
Books o-c may be passed over on this 
occasion. In the discussion of 7-y the first 
thing that strikes me is that + 31-4, the 
lines in which Athena goes before Od. and 
his son, a golden lamp in her hand, while 
they remove the arms from the hall, is called 
‘die geschmackloseste Stelle in der ganzen 
Odyssee. The ancients I know agreed 
(Sovlomperés kat Niav edrehes 70 THS dtavotas 
«td. schol.) Well, ‘il gusto’ is a delicate 
subject. Other readers feel the exact 
opposite. At all events in view of the 
perpetual interference of Athena (she picked 
up Diomedes’ whip and broke Eumelus’ 
yoke, W 390) it is impossible to cut anything 
out. Next we come to two of the most 
striking érewddua in the poem, the Nérrpa 
and Ta év Tlapvacod. Herr Blass is 
‘decidedly of opinion that the Néwrpa is an 
Einheit,’ for which we may thank him, but 
he gives up Parnassus and Autolycus. 
Parnassus is ‘far away’; is it? What can 
we say about distances in the heroic age, as 
affecting practical relations? Penelope's 
sister had married at Pherae, pada aoAdov 
daémpob (8 798 sq.): these islanders moved 
about easily. Noemon (8 635) kept his 
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horses, and Odysseus (Telegonia arg.) his 
cattle, in Elis: the people of Pheneus in 
Arcadia (Paus viii. 14) took care of his 
horses. Pheneus is further from the coast 
than Parnassus, and neither meant a long 
voyage. The episode delays the action. 
What else do episodes do? Delay is of the 
nature of epos, as I find Géthe laid down 
(Nitzsch, Bevtrige z. Gesch. der ep. Poes. 
p. 108, n. 160) ‘daher sind alle retardirende 
Motive episch.’ Anxiety to arrive depends 
on century, civilisation and even race. The 
Parisian house, I am told, begins to go out 
when the dénoiiment comes in sight, the 
ancients, as we know from their historians 
and tragedians, adored protraction. 

The finale, y 297 to the end, is im a 
different position. The unprejudiced reader, 
who like Herr Blass finds nothing wrong in 
a-é, is sensible of a change, of a somewhat 
mechanical compression and repetition and 
of the inferiority of the second véxua to the 
first. Whether Aristophanes and Arist- 
archus had better grounds for their 
athetesis may be doubted. Herr Blass’ 
Oxford friends may yet find scholia to state 
re &v Tisw ov dépovrat, but so far no omission 
of such a size is attested. Herr Blass 
acknowledges the literary merit of most of 
this passage. The description of the country 
part of Ithaca is excellent. The principal 
question is, where are we to look for the 
author of this sequel? Hardly at Corinth 
as Blass thinks (p. 221): I suppose he means 
Eumelus. The writer who occupied himself 
with Odysseus’ domestic affairs and wound 
up his story was Eugammon.! Herr Blass 
will not enter into the Leucas-Ithaca question 
(p. 298) ; but he has the key in his hand. 
The lines w 377, 8 otos Nypxoy «tiXov (Laertes) 
éuxtiwevov mroAleOpov | axtiyv ametpo.o show 
that Homer, or as we should say the author 
of w, considered Nericus (in Leucas) to be 
mainland ; in other words that at this very 
early period Thiaki was already Ithaca. 

This part of the poem is touched on also 
in the first Appendix (p. 285). In w 76 sq. 
Thetis buries Achilles. In Arctinus’ Aethio- 
pis Thetis carries him to Leuce in the 
Pontus. ‘Also ist Arktinos von w abhiangig.’ 
Now the véxua is later than the rest of o ; 
the rest of w is of about 700 B.c. at earliest. 
The véxua is later than this, Arctinus is 
later than the véxwa. Arctinus and the 
Aethiopis are therefore not earlier than 600, 


1 Who is, however, rather late for the present 
purpose. Other candidates are the Thesprotis, 
which occupied itself with Penelope (Paus. viil. 
12. 5), and Musaeus, from whom Eugammon bor- 
rowed (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2. 25). 
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perhaps as late as 550.—What a house of 
cards! It does not follow that Arctinus 
borrowed the funeral of Achilles from wo ; 
Thetis presumably intervened at her son’s 
death from the beginning of legend. It does 
not follow that w is as late as 700 because 
Sicily is mentioned in it. Were Sicilian 
slaves unheard of till the foundation of 
Syracuse? Knowledge of a place, and some 
relations with it, must be assumed to exist 
before a colony is sent out.! w may be given 
another hundred years; and Arctinus may 


1 The Sicels it is admitted are mentioned v 383, 
and Hesiod discusses the formation of the island 
fr. 183. 
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return to his traditional date of ol. 9 
(Artemon the chronologer of Clazomenae). 
This book will meet I expect with no too 
warm a reception in its own land. With us, 
who regard facts, and make light of 
pseudoliterary canons, it should be welcome. 
We hope the learned author will try his 
hand at the Iliad, and at the Homeric 
question generally, for without a place and 
time for Homer, ‘interpolation’ has hardly 
a meaning. My own opinion of the book is 
doubtful. When I think of all the other 
critics I say otos méxvurac; when I open 
Homer I repeat the Cambridge epigram, 
oodpa Tevtwv. T. W. ALLEN. 


RAEDER’S PHILOSOPHIC DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO. 


Platons Philosophische Entwickelung. Von 
Hans Rasper, von der Koniglich Dan- 
ischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
Gekronte Preisschrift. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 435. M. 8. 


Puatonic students have no reason to com- 
plain of the quantity of the books dealing 
with their subject which have appeared 
during the last decade. For, not to mention 
slighter works devoted to the elucidation of 
special problems or of particular dialogues, 
there have been published within this period 
quite a number of volumes which aim at 
expounding more or less completely and 
systematically the whole range of Plato’s 
doctrine, such as those by Lutoslawski, 
Gomperz, Natorp, and now finally by M. 
Raeder. It would be interesting to compare 
the main features of these latest expositors, 
but I must content myself here with the 
general observation that they all break away 
from the Zellerian tradition, and all bear 
witness to the current popularity of ‘stylo- 
metric’ methods and of views which ascribe 
to Plato what is euphemistically termed 
‘ Entwickelung.’ 

M. Raeder commences with a chapter on 
tne history and present position of ‘the 
Platonic question,’ in which the methods and 
results of the chief systematic expositors of 
Platonism—Schleiermacher, Hermann, Rib- 
bing, Zeller, Ueberweg, Grote, Gomperz— 
are briefly stated and estimated. The 
second chapter discusses, first, questions of 
authenticity; and with regard to these 
M. Raeder is decidedly conservative, vindi- 
cating, for example, the Platonic authorship 


of the Hippias major and nunor, as against 
Horneffer, as well as rejecting the more 
extreme views of Schaarschmidt and Horn. 
The second section is occupied with the 
‘stylometrists’——Campbell, Dittenberger, 
Lutoslawski, and the rest ; various points in 
Lutoslawski’s method are criticized, and, it 
is shown that it is open to the charge of 
what is civilly described as ‘ willkiirliches 
Verfahren’ (p. 35). M. Raeder, however, 
seems inclined to attach a good deal of 
weight to ‘stylometric’ results, when care- 
fully sifted, as providing a criterion for 
chronology superior in objectivity to that 
derivable from philosophic interpretations. 
In the following sections the subjects treated 
are the literary form and dramatic setting 
of the dialogues, the literary and historical 
references they contain, and the general 
character of their philosophic content, 
whether positive or negative, constructive or 
critical ; and all these matters, like those 
which occupy the earlier sections, are 
handled mainly from the point of view of 
their bearing on the chronological sequence of 
the Platonic writings. For the main purpose 
of M. Raeder’s book is, in fact, to establish 
a certain fixed order for the dialogues. And 
the order he arrives at is this: (1) the So- 
cratic dialogues—Apol., Ion, Hipp. min., 
Lach., Charm., Crito: (2) Hipp. maj., Pro- 
tag., Gorg. : (3) Menex., Euthyphro, Meno, 
Huthyd., Cratylus: (4) Lysis, Sympos., 
Phaedo: (5) Republic: (6) Phaedrus : 
(7) Theaet., Parmen.: (8) Soph., Polit. : 


(9) Phileb., Tim. Critias: (10) Laws, 
Epinomis. 
It will be seen from this list that 
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M. Raeder’s order agrees in general with that 
of ‘stylometrists’ like Lutoslawski, and of 
the adherents of the ‘later theory’ doctrine. 
There is nothing novel or striking in this 
order in itself: the interesting question is, 
what interpretation of Platonism lies behind 
this order? To ascribe to Platonic doctrine 
an ‘ Entwickelung ’ may mean much or little: 
how much it means in M. Raeder’s case will 
presently be seen. 

M. Raeder deals separately with each 
dialogue, and in his discussions of relative 
position and date he furnishes a useful 
collection of the views of his predecessors. 
Some of the arguments, however, upon 
which he bases his conclusions are of doubt- 
ful value, and, like most Platonic expositors, 
he seems guilty occasionally of special plead- 
ing. For example, in attempting to fix the 
date of the Cratylus there is very little solid 
ground to go upon. M. Raeder, however, 
feels sure that it is inseparable from the 
Euthydemus: possibly he is right, possibly 
not. But how does it stand with reference 
to the Phaedo or Symposium? M. Raeder 
answers with equal confidence that it must 
be prior to both these dialogues, because, 
forsooth, it contains no mention of a separate 
‘Ideenwelt’ or of systematic grades of Being. 
And if it be objected that the Cratylus— 
and perhaps even the Gorgias (dated by our 
critic before 390 B.c.)—seems to approximate 
to the still later Republic in so far as it 
mentions an Idea of an art-object (389 B), 
this must be explained away as something 
which involves no theory of ‘ wbersinnlichen 
Ideen.’ The Cratylus for its sins, must 
on no account be allowed to set foot 
beyond the ‘court of the Gentiles’: it is 
at the best merely ‘introductory’ to the dia- 
logues which expound Idealism. Similarly, 
in a manner that savours too much of Teu- 
tonic vigour and rigour, we are assured that 
the Sympostwm must be posterior to all dia- 
logues which speak of the Notion (Begriff an 
sich) as inherent (anwesend), because it 
gives us only the ‘transcendent’ Idea 
(p. 167). This argument is, to my mind, 
just about as good, or as bad, as that which 
makes the Symposiwm comparatively early 
because it mentions only one Idea. 

Apparent inconsistencies in Plato’s psycho- 
logy are used as grounds for equally dubious 
inferences. For whereas in the Phaedo, the 
soul is represented as a unity, in the Re- 
public, Phaedrus, and Timaeus it is regarded 
as tri-partite or bi-partite. M. Raeder 
insists that all the varied statements must be 
construed au pied de la lettre, and holds 
that the unitarian doctrine of the Phaedo 
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proves that dialogue to be earlier than the 
others. He will not allow us to dodge the 
difficulty by assuming the lower parts of the 
soul to be non-essential, and due to its cor- 
poreal manifestation : he pins us down to the 
letter of the text, and would force us to 
believe that the horses in the Phaedrus 
myth are of necessity equally immortal with 
their driver. The most poetic of writers 
must be rendered into the baldest of logical 
prose—when it suits our thesis! And the 
thesis which M. Raeder seems specially con- 
cerned to maintain in this connexion is the 
comparative lateness of the Phaedrus : it is 
later we are told—as M. Lutoslawski told us 
before—than any of the ‘middle’ period 
dialogues, not excepting the Republic. As 
against Gomperz and Natorp, who refused to 
accept this conclusion, M. Raeder argues 
that to regard the Phaedrus, with its tone of 
awe and mystery, as giving the primary ex- 
position of Idealism is to assume an unjusti- 
fiable identification of Plato himself with the 
Platonic Socrates, aud to misconstrue what 
is merely a literary device due to the 
desire for dramatic effect. Herein we 
find a recognition of the truth that Plato 
was a literary artist as well asa logician, and a 
doubt of the wisdom of interpreting his 
every expression with the prosaic literalness 
of the pedant. But for the most part, M. 
Raeder seems to lose sight both of this doubt 
and of this recognition in his handling of 
the arguments and counter-arguments. The 
method by which he endeavours to extract 
an argument for assigning a relatively late 
date to the Phaedrus from a comparison of 
the eschatological myths of the Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, and Republic, strikes one as 
supremely matter-of-fact. Equally pedantic 
is the syllogism that, because the tpodiy do€éa- 
ory of Phaedr. 248 B would be a riddle for 
readers ignorant of Rep. v. and because 
a riddle is inadmissible in a ‘Streitschrift,’ 
and the Phaedrus is a ‘ Streitschrift,’ there- 
fore the Phaedrus is posterior to the 
Republic. Nor are the arguments for proy- 
ing the Phaedrus posterior to the Symposiwm 
a whit more substantial : in fact, to my mind, 
there is more to be said for the views of 
Ueberweg, Bruns, and the others who make 
the Symposium the later dialogue than for 
the refutation here attempted. 

In his treatment of the Republic M. 
Raeder shows, I think, good sense in siding 
with the advocates of unity; although, if 
one is a stickler for Platonic evolution, 
perhaps consistency lies rather with the dis- 
secting school. Similar good sense is shown 
in the rejection as worthless of the argu- 
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ments drawn by Zeller and others for the 
date of the Theaetetus from the statements 
about the Heraclean kings (175 4) and about 
peltasts (165 p). 

M. Raeder adopts the now familiar view 
which makes the Theaetetus the first of the 
series of dialogues in which Plato criticizes 
his own earlier theory and works up to a 
revised theory of Ideas. Following Jackson 
and Tocco, he finds in the first part of the 
Parmenides a critique of the earlier Idealism, 
and in the second part indications towards 
its reconstruction. Similarly, the ‘friends 
of Ideas’ in the Sophist are to be identified 
with Plato himself in his earlier period ; and 
the ascription of zovety and racxew to the 
Ideas is not merely, as Apelt contends, a 
dialectical ‘ Kunstbegriff’ but an innovation 
seriously intended. The main philosophical 
doctrine to be deduced from the Sophist and 
its companion dialogues is this: the Ideal 
world is not made up of simple units, but 
each Idea comprises unity and plurality: 7 
ov is itself a pxrov, including 1d pa) ov. 
This is most clearly brought out in the 
exposition of the four kinds of Being in the 
Philebus (23 .c): instead of attempting to 
equate the Ideas with some one of the four 
kinds, M. Raeder maintains that all four 
kinds are to be found in the Ideal world as 
well as in the Real world, the latter existing 
as an exact pipnua of the former. That an 
Idea is largely made up of azretpov might strike 
the uninitiated as a paradox ; but, paradoxi- 
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cal or not, it is seriously argued by M. 
Raeder that this is in fact the Ideal theory 
of the 7imaeus as well as of the Philebus, and 
that Plato supposed that by constructing 
the Ideas out of the same elements as the 
particulars he had successfully met the ob- 
jection of ‘ Parmenides’ that the two worlds 
were unconnected. In much of this, our exposi- 
tor is following Ueberweg, and attempting 
also to keep in accord with Aristotle. But to 
agree with Aristotle is the surest way of 
misrepresenting Plato. On the other hand, 
M. Raeder is wise in holding fast to the in- 
dependent objectivity of the Ideas and 
refusing to identify them with the thoughts 
of souls or of God, and wise also in hesitat- 
ing to educe from the 7%imaeus an esoteric 
doctrine of the ‘self-evolution of absolute 
thought.’ 

Space will not allow me to mention more 
than one other point, the novelty of which 
lends it special interest: the missing 
dialogue iAdcodos is found by M. Raeder 
in the Hpinomis (p. 354), 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
sense of the industry and erudition which this 
volume displays. As a collection of data, 
clearly and on the whole fairly stated, for 
the estimating of Platonic problems, it is of 
the highest value; and if the conclusions 
arrived at are not always convincing, the 
same may be said of most books on Platonism. 

R. G. Bury. 





RYAN’S PEHTRONIUS. 


Petromus : Cena Trimalchionis. Translated 
and edited, with Introduction, Notes, ete. 
By Micuarn J. Byay. London and 
Felling-on-Tyne: Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Pp. xlii+284. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


THERE was ample room beside Mr. Lowe’s 
version of the most Shaksperian of ancient 
comedies for a book that should give a text 
and translation with a brief introduction 
and a few explanatory notes intended for 
the very large class of those who take an 
interest in the life of the old Italians with- 
out having a very deep knowledge of the 
tongue they spoke. The book before us fills 
the gap fairly well, though a little less 
ambition would have made it better—and 
perhaps yet cheaper. The notes might well 
have occupied less space. Readers who can 
NO. CLXXVIII, VOL. XX. 


master the long quotations from Greek and 
Latin writers will certainly fall foul at times 
of Mr. Ryan’s construing of Petronius: at 
p- 27, for instance, mwmmos modio metitur 
‘she doesn’t know what to do with her 
money, p. 55 prae litteras fatwumesse ‘chock- 
ful of learning,’ p. 65 haec cwm effusissimis 
prosequeremur laudationibns ‘we applauded 
this and the like effusions.’ Even the mere 
student of ancient customs and modes of 
thought will lose something. When one of 
Trimalchio’s cronies says of a deceased friend 
that he tried all forms of pleasure,‘ and with 
good reason: hoc solum enim secum tulit,’ 
it is certainly interesting to find at this 
Philistine gathering an echo of the Sardana- 
pallos epitaph which Athenaeus’ Deipno- 
sophists mention more than once. But Mr. 
Ryan translates ‘It’s all the same to him 
1 
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now’ (p. 45) and naturally sees no need for 
a note. It is interesting again to find the 
‘ill weed’ metaphor applied to Glycon’s erring 
wife, but Mr. Ryan turns ‘ Hermogenis 
filicem’ by ‘The daughter of H.’ (p. 53). 
Even a charitable examiner might impute 
confusion with filam to a candidate of 
anonymous ability who should send him up 
such a rendering—and it would not be 
strange to find that word proposed by some 
Ciceronian scholar, contemptuously emend- 
ing Silver Latin by the light of his studies 
of Golden, and more interested in the ductus 
litterarum of a MS. than the degenerate 
usus loquendi of an author. Then atch. 48 
somebody propounds a controuersia, that is 
to say, gives the ‘argument’ of a declama- 
tion, the word controwersia having the force 
it bears in the title of the elder Seneca’s 
work, where indeed the very subject men- 
tioned in Petronius, enmity between a rich 
and a poor man, forms the theme of more 
than one declamation. 
pletely misses all this, and translates ‘ex- 
pounds some theory or other,’ much on the 
same lines as M. de Guerle’s discussion 
savante. Trimalchio’s surname Maecena- 
tianus shews that he had been the slave of 
(presumably Horace’s) Maecenas : it certainly 
does not mean ‘digne émule de Mécéne’ 
(de Guerle) or ‘a second Maecenas.’ The 
very last sentence of the translation contains 
an unfortunate misapprehension, Agamem- 
nont uerba dedimus ‘ gave A. the slip’ being 
translated ‘said good-bye to A.’ Here M. 
de Guerle might have saved Mr. Ryan, for 


Mr. Ryan com-, 
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although he says ‘prenant congé,’ he adds 
‘sous un prétexte frivole.’ There are some 
careless omissions of phrases and particles, 
and some of the intentional omissions seem 
rather unnecessary. Surely such passages as 
chiramaxio—deformis (ch. 28) are only duvd- 
evra ouvetoiat. On the other hand, after such 
delicacy, it is inconsistent to reproduce the 
outspokenness of chapters 47 and 67. 

Still I do not wish these comments to 
overshadow my gratitude to the publishers for 
helping to extend the knowledge of Petronius. 
The book will certainly give an adequate 
idea of the Cena, the translation (which 
faces the text) is in good style, with plenty 
of spirit and slang (some of it beyond my 
ken, but then Mr. Ryan dates his preface 
from Dublin). An introduction deals in a 
pleasant, clear style with various questions 
connected with the Saturae: the identity of 
Tacitus’ Petronius with their author, the 
story of the Trau MS. and the bogus MS. of 
Nodot, the character drawing of the Cena, 
comparison between Petronius and Apuleius, 
and finally the sermo plebevus. On the 
translation follows a convenient list of 
proverbs and notabilia selected from the 
Latin text. Of the notes I have spoken 
above: they lay little claim to originality 
and seem to be mostly abridgments from 
Friedlaender’s. It is surprising to find F.’s 
note on prae litteras reproduced, though it 
has been ignored in the translation on p. 55 
(see above). 

Watrer C. Summers. 





LEGRAS’ STUDIES IN STATIUS. 


L. Leeras. Les Puniques et la Thébaide 
(Revue des Etudes Anciennes, vii. 4. Pp. 
31). Bordeaux and Paris, 1906. 

Les Légendes Thébaines dans l Epopée et la 
Tragédie grecques. Paris: Cornély et Cie., 


1905. Pp. 192. Fr. 4.50. 
Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace. Paris: 
Cornély et Cie., 1905. Pp. 356. Fr. 6. 
Lirrte more than ten years ago Mr. 


Mackail expressed the opinion that ‘those 
who have had the patience to read through’ 
the Thebaid must ‘feel nearly as much 
respect for their own achievement as for 
that of Statius.’ Recently a change of 
opinion regarding the poetical merits of 


Statius seems to have come over the learned 
world generally. Everything is studied 
(somehow) in Germany, and Statius has 
usually been held in respect there. The 
work, in the last decade, of Klotz, Engel- 
mann, Vollmer shews that the German 
interest in him is not declining. In this 
country Statius attracts to-day an attention 
never bestowed on him before. The late 
Prof. Wilkins’ edition of the Thebaid and 
the Achzlleid (the first critical edition ever 
published in England), Postgate and Davies’ 
Stlvae, Prof, Phillimore’s Szlvae, papers by 
Postgate, Housman, Slater,—all very recent 
—testify to a growing interest in him among 
the countrymen of Bentley and Markland 
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and Jortin. America does not seem to 
share this interest. Nor, I fancy, in Italy 
has anything notable in Statian literature 
appeared since Curcio. France is now, after 
a long period of inactivity, represented with 
distinction by the three works of M. Léon 
Legras of which the titles are given above. 

One of these is but a pamphlet—‘ Les 
Puniques et la Thébaide —and I may speak 
of it first and in brief. It is mainly con- 
cerned with controverting the positions of 
Biichwald (Quaestiones Silianae) and of 
Cartault (Rev. de Phil. 1887). M. Legras 
holds that the Thebaid and the first twelve 
books of the Punica were composed con- 
temporaneously—Punica i-xii was perhaps 
slightly the earlier—and that the whole of 
the Punica was finished by 96 a.p. Neither 
poet has, he thinks, imitated the other to any 
considerable extent. Most of the borrowing 
has been done by Statius. Silius owes to 
Statius little more than hints for a few 
passages in Pun. xvi. M. Legras’ conclusions 
will probably be thought on the whole sound. 
At the same time I think his list of parallels 
between Statius and Silius can easily be 
shewn to be far from exhaustive. He seems, 
moreover, to underestimate what either poet 
may have got from the recitations of the 
other. While, again, there is no proof 
that Silius and Statius were acquainted 
there is no proof that they were not. 
Further, M. Legras allows a small interval 
between Pun. ixii and the Thebaid. 
This interval may very well have made some 
difference to the final draft of Statius’ poem. 
Finally I would notice that M. Legras 
speaks in general as though we knew 
a great deal more about ancient 
methods of publication than we do. I see 
no reason for supposing that the Thebaid 
was first published as a whole. Such a view 
involves the hypothesis that (apart from 
recitation) Statius produced no poetry till the 
last years of his life. M. Legras emphasises 
the suggestion (perhaps not a very well 
supported one) that the epic poets were 
accustomed to write one book a year (p. 5): 
and if there were anything in it this would 
tend in favour of publication in parts—epic 
annuals. 

‘Les Légendes Thébaines’ is not directly 
connected with Statius. But it is a 
necessary preliminary to M. Legras’ ‘Study 
of the Thebaid’ and is presupposed in Part 
i. of that work. It may be said without 
offence that it is the less important of the 


‘ Ican recall in recent years only Mr. Langford 
ee pamphlet on the Metaphors of Statius 
(1898). 
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two books. Other scholars, notably Weck- 
lein and Richter,? have been quite recently 
at work in the same field: and when all is 
said and done, it is not a field upon which 
very much, except conjecture, can be made 
to grow. M. Legras’ volume divides itself 
naturally into two parts. In the first 
half of it he endeavours to reconstruct the 
‘Homeric’ Thebaid, the Oedipodea, the Ale- 
maeonis, and the Epzgoni. With regard to 
the two latter he confesses that he should 
not have spoken of them at all had he 
not been provoked by the rashness of 
those who had gone before him. He essays 
to tread as an angel fearfully where Bethe has 
rushed in. His main concern is with The- 
baid and Oedipodea. His procedure here is 
cautious and his results dubitative.* I have 
the feeling that his interest in his subject 
only really awakens in the second half of the 
volume, which deals with the treatment of 
the Theban legend in the Attic tragedians. 
Here of course there is much more material 
for speculation: and this will undoubtedly 
be for mere men the most interesting part of 
M. Legras’ book. If he presents what he 
has to say in a somewhat dry manner, yet he 
furnishes matter of great value which is no- 
where else so fully and clearly given. Of 
very great service are the Tables at the end, 
which exhibit in parallel columns the princi- 
pal points in the Theban legend as fixed by 
Euripides together with the versions of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Through another 
parallel tract meander notices from Hyginus 
(embodying the variations in the minor trag- 
edians?). The EKuripidean period of the The- 
ban story M. Legras calls the ‘middle age of 
the legend.’ The Statian period is its old age. 
The line of tradition from Euripides passes, 
through Seneca, to Statius. Statius goes back 
behind Euripides, to the ancient Thebaid; 
but he is always conscious of Euripides. 
The mention of Euripides suggests to me one 
serious defect which I feel running through 
the whole of ‘Les Légendes Thébaines.’ M. 
Legras seems to me to make little or no effort 
to view the development of the Theban leg- 
end in the tragedians psychologically. I find 
this defect throughout the volume, but I am 
most conscious of it where it ought least to 
exist, in the chapter dealing with Euripides. 


2 The work of Welcker may be said, since Bethe 
in 1891, to be quite superseded. 

3 Homeric students will find the subject of the 
relation of Zheb. and Oedip. to Homer dis- 
cussed on pp. 37 sqq. I notice that Mr. Hall’s 
Oldest Civilisation of Greece is more than once cited 
here: I mention this because it is the only 
reference to any English writer, save Jebb, which 
I have come across in M. Legras. 
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No attempt is there made to shew how the 
transformations which the Theban legend 
underwent in the hands of Euripides were the 
result of that poet’s general view of life and 
art. The case of the Chrysippus (the sin of 
Laius) is an illustration of what I mean. 
‘Euripide est le seul tragique qui a mis sur 
la scene l)amour contre nature de Laios’ 
(p. 155). But what does that not imply in 
life and art? It implies a great deal about 
which M. Legras ought not to be silent. 
The Euripidean criticisms, again, of Aeschy- 
lus in the Phoenissae and Swupplices 
(pp. 163-4) suggest all sorts of reflections 
upon canons of art which M. Legras does not 
make. The development of the Theban 
legend as he traces it appears throughout 
external and almost accidental. Successive 
poets of course alter legends out of mere love 
of variety. But the variety they introduce 
takes its character from their own mental and 
moral, or their own artistic, prepossessions. 
Virgil ‘alters’ the story of Dido: but he 
alters it in the way he does because he is 
Virgil. Similarly Euripides alters the The- 
ban legend. But he does not alter it from 
mere caprice. He alters it because he is a 
particular kind of man with a fixed Weltan- 
schauwng and certain definite aims in art. 
Development, in a word, is never so 
spiritually unrelated as it appears in M. 
Legras. 

But it is of M. Legras’ Study of the 
Thebaid of Statius that I wish here to speak 
more particularly. It is undoubtedly the 
most important contribution to the study of 
Statius (other than textual) which has 
appeared. It is a work of great learning and 
on the whole of great common sense. It 
will long remain indispensable to anyone 
studying the Thebacd in detail. If I offer 
some criticisms of parts of it, I must not be 
thought to be detracting from the high merit 
of the book as a whole. 

The order of book with which it is to 
be classed is such a book as Heinze’s ‘ Virgil’s 
Epische Techwk. Tf I am not mistaken 
M. Legras has actually to some extent made 
that work his model. He has not perhaps 
produced so good a book as Dr. Heinze. 
But then he is dealing with a subject which 
is less interesting in itself, and which has 
been hardly worked at at all. Like Heinze, 
he sets himself to examine in order each 
of the main episodes of the epic with which 
he is dealing, and to exhibit the literary 
sources of the different incidents. This is 
the burden of Part I. Contrast with Heinze 
suggests two criticisms. (1) Heinze is content 
to exhibit Virgil’s sources for his story. 
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M. Legras designs to exhibit the sources 
both of the story given by Statius and of the 
phraseology in which he relates it. He tries 
to combine the ordinary Quellenforschung 
with a kind of running commentary on 
the language and with an extensive list of 
testimonia. The result tends to confusion. 
Valuable as Part I. is in many ways, it 
remains rather a ‘jumble.’ (2) M. Legras 
treats Statius’ use of his sources in a 
strangely mechanical manner. (The criticism 
is much the same as that which I made 
in the case of Euripides.) And here the 
contrast with Heinze is very striking. Virgil 
was of course an artist in a sense in which 
Statius was not. But Statius was after 
all not a dolt. Yet that is the impression 
of him which the first part of M. Legras’ 
study leaves on the mind. 

Statius’ main source in the Thebaid is 
Antimachus. M. Legras rightly sets aside 
the view of Helm which makes Statius 
primarily dependent on the Cyclic Thebaid. 


“On the other hand M. Legras allows (p. 33) 


that Statius took from the Cyclic Thebaid 
the motif of the treatment of Oedipus by 
his sons. The same is true of the episode 
of the ghost of Laius. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that the story of the Embassy of 
Tydeus came from Antimachus. If Statius 
took all these motifs from the Homeric 
Thebaid he probably took from it also a 


good deal which M. Legras tries to 
assign to a different origin. With regard to 
the note of Lactantius on iii. 466 (re 


Antimachus) the evidence of Jahnke’s 
MSS. is, I think, more significant than M. 
Legras allows. The commentary of Lactan- 
tius is clearly a work that has grown by 
gradual accretion: several hands have been 
at work, and the reference to Antimachus 
may very well be an addition. Occasional 
and subsidiary sources of Statius M. Legras 
is sometimes very ingenious in tracing. 
Good examples are the story of Coroebus 
(traced to Callimachus) p. 37 and two 
borrowings from Seneca (pp. 41-43). (I 
may notice in passing that M. Legras has 
got good results at many places from a care- 
ful study of Seneca.) At some points 
possible ‘sources’ seem to me to have been 
neglected. A good instance would be the 
episode of the death of Opheltes. It is one 
of the prettiest of the Thebaid legends and 
M. Legras hardly does it justice. Nothing 
is said of Simonides (fr. 52), nothing of 
Bacchylides viii. The latter is particularly 
interesting. Does, for example, Theb. 4. 792 
‘obvia carpens’ support the interpretation 
of dwrevovra (Bacch. viii. 13) as ‘ gathering 
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flowers’? Again Bacchylides and Statius 
both offer derivations of Opheltes’ alternative 
name Archemorus (heb. iv. 719-720: 
Bacch. viii. 14). Bacchylides’ interpreta- 
tion apa péAXNovros povov makes the death 
of Opheltes an omen of the disasters to 
follow, and suggests that it was so inter- 
preted by Amphiaraus (viii. 16 od vw zeté? 
’OixAéSas). All this may be plausibly 
conjectured to go back to Simonides ; and 
the comparison with Statius throughout is 
interesting, but M. Legras passes it by. 
Part II. (rather vaguely entitled ‘ Execu- 
tion’) is less special in character than the 
earlier half of the book, and will be read 
with interest by the general student of 
Latin poetry. (Once again Heinze seems to 
be the model.) Its first chaper (‘Composi- 
tion ’) is full of stimulating and independent 
criticism. I feel, however, that M. Legras 
is here, as elsewhere, unduly severe to 
Statius. He judges him by a standard by 
which we have no right to judge him. ‘ His 
poem has no unity’ (p. 144 sqq.). That is 
true. But it was not intended to have 
unity. Statius deliberately chose the 
type of episodic epic. He knew what he 
was doing. We may criticise; but we must 
not criticise him as though he did not know. 
Again, the Thebaid has no hero. But 
Statius did not want one. Like Virgil he 
is a philosophic poet. He is interested to 
depict a conflict of principles and not of 
persons. The Homeric Thebaid made 
Amphiaraus its hero. It was not necessarily 
on that account a better poem than that of 
Statius in which Amphiaraus is an episodic, 
but tremendously impressive, personage. 
From M. Legras’ general verdict upon 
books i-vi—‘rien de plus ennuyeux’ I 
dissent very strongly. Book vi is inevitably 
dull—other people’s athletics always are. 
But i-v I have always thought to contain a 
great deal that is as fine as anything out- 
side Virgil, and to be throughout very 
‘readable. On p. 150 what is said of the 
duplication of incidents is a just criticism. 
But too much is made (pp. 152 sqq.) of the 
charge of ‘incoherence’ (7.e. inconsistencies 
between one part of the poem and another). 
Of the major examples of it given, the first 
must be allowed, the second is due to 
Statius’ sources—not to himself. Of the 
minor ones, in the first (Amphiaraus) the 
explanation is quite naturally left to the 
imagination. The second and third, which 
are very trivial indeed, may arise from 
textual corruption. Some inconsistencies, 
of course, there are. But as far as poetry 
goes, and the enjoyment of it, they are not 


worth noticing. On p. 154 it is said that 
‘Statius did no more than put the siege of 
Thebes into epigrams.’ That is, I think, 
either somewhat ‘cheap’ or somewhat 
obtuse criticism. It misses a whole side of 
Statius, his tenderness, mysticism, piety,— 
what I may call his Christianity. On the 
same page: Al’ époque de Stace on ne lisait 
pas un poéme, on l’écoutait lire par son 
auteur. That is not really true, as I 
believe. Every word of the Thebaid is put 
where it is with such care, every syllable is 
rounded off with such pains, that one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the parts of it were 
read with the eyes as well as heard with the 
ears long before the work was complete. 
Recitation explains the episodic character of 
post-Virgilean epic; but it leaves its other 
characteristics a mystery unless we suppose 
alongside of recitation, part-publication,— 
‘epic annuals.’ 

The chapter on Composition is followed by 
one on ‘Le Merveilleux.’ The subject is 
treated with great freshness and some 
insight. There is perhaps too little dis- 
tinction made between the opinions of 
Statius and what he says dramatically, 7.e. 
the opinions of his characters. But the 
most hotable defect in the chapter to my 
mind is the absence of any discussion as 
to the origin of the mediaeval notion that 
Statius was a convert to Christianity. This 
is the more noticeable because M. Legras 
says a good deal about the Statian dyoupyos 
(Demagorgon), and the dypiovpyos suggests 
affinities with Gnosticism. Chapter III. 
(The Characters) to some extent resumes 
what has been said elsewhere; and here 
again I think that M. Legras is rather less 
than fair to Statius. ‘Poéte de peu de génie 
il n’a pas su faire agir ni parler ses héros 
dune fagon originale et forte.’ That is a 
little sweeping. There is surely a good deal 
that is ‘forte’ both in Tydeus and in 
Capaneus. And if Statius lacks real origin- 
ality he must yet be admitted to possess 
an ingenuity which is always about to pass 
into it. Chapter IV. deals with ‘ Roman 
Usages’ and is followed by a_ chapter 
upon ‘Epic Ornaments.’ § iv of the latter 
(Similes) is a piece of very interesting 
analysis and contains some useful statistics. 
The final chapter on Style and Phraseology 
also contains valuable statistics (‘New 
Words,’ ‘Old Words in a New Sense,’ 
‘Tournures Insolites’ ). Some of the exam- 
ples given, however, rest on doubtful texts, e.g. 
iv. 665, x. 527. I am sorry to notice from 
the note on x. 527 that M. Legras accepts 
ariétibus (ii. 492) as Statian. He calls it a 
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‘fantaisie métrique,’ and indeed it is! This 
leads me to add that M. Legras’ brief 
Appendix ‘Sur la Prosodie et la Métrique’ 
is not really useful. It has some sensible 
criticism of Moerner ; but M. Legras calls 
Vollmer ‘exacte’, and does not seem 
aware that his ‘ Prosodisches’ (in the Silvae) 
is little short of an enormity. 

It is needless to add that the book is 
without an Index. But I am sorry to notice 
everywhere endless misprints. I began to 
make a list of these for M. Legras’ benefit— 
one of a reviewer's less savage pleasures ; 
but I soon found that my collection would 
involve a volume almost as large as the book 
I was reviewing. 

I may end by expressing the hope that M. 
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Legras’ essays will have the effect of sending 
a good many students of Latin poetry to, or 
back to, the Thebaid—a poem, after all, 
which Grotius thought ‘made the palm of 
Maro doubtful.’ It has been diligently read 
in every century save the last. For myself, 
I have had it constantly in my hands for the ' 
last five years, and I am able to think 
far more highly of it than when I first read 
it. I should even incline with Jortin (who 
did a good deal for Statius) to rate it above 
the Silvae. It is at any rate more ‘tonic.’ 
A commentary on it is badly needed, and it 
would be fortunate if M. Legras’ interests 
led him in the direction of producing one. 


H. W. Garrop. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Analecta Comica Graeca. F. H. M. 
Buaypes. 1905. Pp. 352. M. 6.80. 


Mr. Buaypes is to be congratulated on the 
vigour which enables him still to devote 
himself to his favourite author Aristophanes. 
These Analecta follow the same lines as the 
Adversaria published in 1898 and noticed in 
this Journal. They consist of corrections of 
the author’s editions, of a large number of 
parallels drawn mainly from the Fragmenta 
Comicorum, and of many fresh conjectures. 
They bear the same stamp as the rest of the 
author’s work upon Aristophanes, which has 
won the approval of such scholars as 
Herwerden, Starkie, and Van Leeuwen. 
The value of the present work lies less in 
the conjectures put forward than in the 
lexicographical notes illustrating out-of-the- 
way forms. A number of short notes on 
the Comic Fragments are printed in an 
appendix. 
F. W. Hatt. 


Index Verborum Propertianus fecit JoANNES 
S. Puintimore. Oxonii e typographeo 


Clarendoniano. No date. Pp. ii+111. 
4s. 6d. net. 
A BaD index uerborum is better than 


none at all. And this is not bad; but it 
would have been better for the exercise of 
more judgment and self-suppression by its 
compiler. The most urgent need of Proper- 


tian students is a special lexicon in which , 


textual difficulties are fairly faced. Next to 
this in utility is a verbal index where the 


words are quoted in their context. This we 
have in two old editions, in Volpi (4to, 
1755) and, less conveniently, in Passerat 
(folio, 1608). Prof. Phillimore’s index is a 
verbal register modelled on those of Fried- 
lander for Juvenal and Martial. Unlike 
these it is not accompanied by one of proper 
names. This involves inconvenience. At 
IV. viii. 45 one dice throw, Venws, is printed 
with a large and another, canis, with a 
small initial. Accordingly the first is found 
in this volume; but the second is not. 
Again colont (IV. i. 31, where Mr. Phil- 
limore now rightly reads Soloni with N) is 
merely a proper name corrupted, and is 
therefore out of place in a verbal index. 
The seven pages required for the names 
could easily have been saved had the model 
been followed with more discrimination. An 
enumeration of the different forms of com- 
mon words which occur in the author and 
statistics of their relative frequency in the 
various books would conceivably have been 
of use. But what is the good of registering 
every occurrence of et in the sense of and, 
of filling three-quarters of a page with un- 
classified hic’s and more than half with 
unclassified z/le’s and so forth? 

The title of the book ‘index verborum 
Propertianus ’ is not complete : ‘ad swam re- 
censionem accommodatum (fecit)’ should have 
been added. The full import of this limita- 
tion (in a few places indeed, as IV. i. 31, 
above, and IV. iii. 11 now apparently 
read as ‘haecne marita fides et par (or par 
et) lascwvia noctis’ the editor has changed 
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his mind) could be brought out only by a 
detailed estimate of the Oxford text, for 
which I have neither space, time, nor in- 
clination. 

The variants, MS. or conjectural, are too 
few in number ; and yet of them several had 
been better away. H.g. the conjectural read- 
ings of II. xii. 18, IIT. xvi. 9 postus, IV. v. 
19 verbasco—peruncta, where confusion of 
uerbenaca and werbascum has added two new 
words to the index, and IV. xi. 53 zwratos 
are still maintained in spite of the dissent, 
expressed or silent, with which they have 
been received. On the other hand a genuine 
reading like datus (III. xii. 34) preserved 
by F and indicated by L (On Certain Manu- 
scripts of Propertius, p. 40) and accepted 
by Broukhusius and, before his death, by 
one of N’s most devoted adherents, Arthur 
Palmer of Dublin, is not even mentioned. 
In spite of these shortcomings, the little 
volume will undeniably be of service to the 
students of Propertius. 


Aelt Donati quod  fertur Commentum 
Terentt: accedunt Hugraphi Commentum 
et Scholia Bembina. Recensuit Pautus 
Wessner. Vol. II. Pp. viii+ 550. momv. 
Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. M. 12. 


WE may congratulate the student of Terence 
and his interpreters upon the progress of 
the first modern edition of his ancient com- 
mentator, the first volume of which was 
noticed in the C.R. Vol. xviii, p. 224. Dr. 
Wessner’s continuation is in the same, 
thoroughgoing, style and on the same, 
ample, scale ; and we should make bold to say 
that he would settle Donatus’ business for 
many years to come did not the factes of 
Prof. M. Warren multa ac praeclara minantis 
rise before us. Perhaps however a friendly 
arrangement will make it possible for the 
new MS. material that we are promised to 
be utilized for Dr. Wessner’s third volume 
which we may expect in 1907. This volume 
contains the comments on the Adelphoe, 
Hecyra, and Phormio. The available MSS. 
are all of the fifteenth century. For A, 
Parisinus 7920 (eleventh century), deserts us 
after Adelph. I. i. 40 and B, Vat. Regin. 
1595 (thirteenth century) has only Hecyra 
III. iv. 16-V. ii. 8. It were well for us 
indeed if they were all of the character of 
the Ambrosian fragment which contains the 
beginning of the comments on the Andria 
published by Prof. Sabbadini, its discoverer, 
since the appearance of Volume I., and 
sampled in the ‘praefatio’ to Vol. IT: this 
paper MS. agrees in many respects with A 


and has in addition excellent readings of its 
own, confirming, in a number of instances, the 
conjectural corrections of scholars. Unfortu- 
nately they are not. The most honest is 
C (the Oxford codex Can. 95), V (Vat. 
Regin. 1496) degenerating sadly half-way 
through the Adelphoe. But even C is very 
corrupt, and Dr. Wessner feels bound to 
offer an apology for the freer introduction of 
conjectural readings into the text, lest, as he 
says with whimsical humour, ‘haee editio 
crucibus obsita quasi coemeterii speciem 
praeberet.’ Even this would be better than 
the practice of those editors who lay out a 
spacious cemetery for an ancient’s thoughts 
without even marking the graves. 


The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) im the 
Latin Language. Selected by J. W. 
Mackarzr, M.A... LL.D. Pp. xx+105. 
1905. London and Glasgow : Gowans and 
Gray, Limited. 6d. net. 


Tue Oxford Professor of Poetry has again 
earned the gratitude of the students of 
Latin Literature. His interesting little 
volume of selections may be recommended 
to all teachers and learners of Latin for 
use in class or private study. It will sur- 
prise nobody that to compile his century 
Mr. Mackail has had to give the term 
‘lyrical’ a slight extension, his anthology 
including a number of poems which are 
lyrical in their sentiment though not in 
their form. The writers represented are 
Boethius, Catullus, Claudian (the ‘Old Man 
of Verona’), Horace, Pentadius, Petronius, 
Prudentius, Seneca, Statius (the address to 
Sleep), and Virgil (Eclogues), and there are 
four anonymous pieces, including the editor’s 
old favourite, the Perwigiliwm Veneris. 
The absence of Ausonius and the represen- 
tation of Statius by a single hexameter 
poem are by no means strange, but Pro- 
pertius’ ‘Scribant de te alii’ deserved a place 
in the anthology, even if it be only a frag- 
ment, which is doubtful. There is a brief 
and graceful preface; and the book is of a 
handy size and its price marvellously low. 


dle! Tee 1et 


Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pst- 
Ham. Fourth edition, revised. London : 
Rivingtons, 1905. Pp. xii+ 564. Price 6s. 

Praise of this book is fortunately super- 

fluous, but those who have the third edition 

may like to know what changes Professor 

Pelham has made in the fourth. More room 

has been found for the growth and spread 
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of Caesar-worship (pp. 386 and 421). The 
revolt of Vindex is mentioned, and three 
pages instead of three lines are given to the 
events of a.p. 69. A large addition (pp. 490 
—513) does justice to the frontier-work of the 
Flayians and Trajan. Lesser insertions will 
be found on pp. 35 and 417, and in the foot- 
notes on pp. 46, 187, 188, 215, 380, 381, 382, 
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444, 457. A paragraph has been recast on 
pp. 458-9, and some sentences have been 
transposed from p. 466 to p. 441. A few 
misprints survive, and the index does not 
seem to have kept place with the additions 
to the text. 

E. Harrison. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TRIREMES. 


Mr. Ceci Torr, Vol. xx. No. 2, p. 137, 
has disposed most satisfactorily of the ques- 
tion of the ships on Trajan’s column affording 
evidence of construction, I trust, once and 
for all. It should be recognised now, that 
there is no more reliability in the artistic 
compromises with actuality in the monument 
alluded to, than is to be found upon coins. 

Mr. Torr will forgive me, however, if I 
cannot accept as obvious, or ‘ quite beyond 
dispute,’ that ‘in the Acropolis relief the 
tholes of the thranite oars are vertically 
above the portholes of the thalamite oars.’ 
This greatly depends whether or not the old 
reading of the bas relief is maintained, 7.e. 
as to ‘oars passing over the gunwale to the 
water.’ Surely the Acropolis relief —which 
I take to be our most important and authen- 
tic reference on this subject of Triremes—is 
capable of another, and—in my mind—much 
more practical interpretation. It will be 
observed that the projection of the shadow 
of the upper wale is much greater than 
those of the lower wales of the ship, and 
seems to indicate not merely a gunwale, but 
a gallery of some amplitude,—through 
which and not over, the oars descend to the 
sea. I will leave it to Mr. Torr to arrange 
a quincunx, if he thinks it necessary, or 
attaches more importance to it than the 
great mechanical gain of a shortened oar 
which this reading presents. 

At all events it does not conflict with 
those internal arrangements of the vessel 
scantily derivable from Classical writers, 
and moreover supplies authority for the 
frequent occurrence of galleries or important 
projections in vessels in the illustrations of 
ancient shipping in early printed books, such 
as Lazare de Baif’s De Re Navali (Basle, 
1537). 

That my view is an obvious one I will not 
say, because it has been generally overlooked, 


but I submit it to Mr. Torr with the 
conviction that upon searching and unpreju- 
diced examination he will probably confirm 
the result of my own. 

Puitie H. Newman. 


FARNELL’ EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. 


The Evolution of Religion, an Anthropo- 
logical Study. By L. R. Farnet, M.A., 
D Litt. (Vol. xii. of the Crown Theological 
Library.) Williams & Norgate. Pp. 
vili+ 234. 5s. 


Dr. Farnewu’s book contains the substance 
of a short course of lectures delivered for 
the Hibbert Trust, and forms one volume 
of the Crown Theological Library. It is 
obyiously therefore intended for a public 
other than specialists and classical scholars, 
but we may safely say that few classical 
scholars will read it without profit. The 
three chapters deal with (I.) The comparative 
study of religions: its method and problems. 
(IL.) The ritual of purification and the con- 
ception of purity. (III.) The evolution of 
prayer from lower to higher forms. 

Dr. Farnell’s first chapter is so good that 
his second and third are distinctly dis- 
appointing. In this first chapter he takes 
stock of the present outlook of his subject, 
and his own attitude is characterized by an 
almost perfect good sense. He sees what 
comparative anthropology can do for the 
study, e.g. of Greek religion, he also sees, and 
this is rarer now-a-days, what it cannot do. 
Above all he enters a plea for what he calls 
‘adjacent anthropology,’ ‘the student of 
Hellenic religion and myth may have ulti- 
mately to roam, in a literary sense, into 
Central Australia, and the by-ways of 
America; but he ought first to explore the 
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Mediterranean regions and the lands of 
anterior Asia. It is interesting, and it may 
be necessary, to know ‘the Pawnee version 
of the Eleusinia’; but ‘for the true under- 
standing of the great Greek mystery, 
certain elements in the Egyptian religion 
in Mithraism, and in Christianity itself will 
probably afford a more illuminative com- 
parison. . . . We greatly desiderate an 
anthropology of the Mediterranean basin, 
including anterior Asia.’ In this domain 
of ‘adjacent anthropology’ he gives full and 
interesting examples both of ‘survival’ and 
‘contaminatio:’ the motive of ‘Jephtha’s 
vow’ reappears in nearly every detail in 
a story told of Idomeneus of Crete, the 
miraculous ‘star in the East’ must be an 
Anatolian legend and it emerges again in 
the legend of Aeneas. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all and, to us, new as an instance 
of the transition between old and new, is 
the account preserved by Epiphanios of the 
ritual birth of the child ‘Aion’ from the 
Virgin mother Kore. Aion, Dr. Farnell, 
following Dieterich, points out, is a real 
figure of Mithraic religion: Aion may we 
not suggest goes back before Mithras. To 
Euripides he is (Herakl. 900) ypdvov sais, 
surely an Orphic parentage. In Herakleitos 
we have Aion asa child and an enigmatic 
figure ‘zatlwv, rerrevwv.’ 

Dr. Farnell is always at his best in the 
summarizing of opinion, he is at once sympa- 
thetic and judicious. Such a careful and 
sympathetic summary is all that could be 
fairly looked for in a volume belonging 
to the present series. That the second 
and third chapters disappoint us is due 
simply to the fact that in the preface Dr. 
Farnell says they ‘embody the results of 
some personal and original study.’ We 
have looked but looked in vain through 
the two chapters on Purification and Prayer 
for any original contribution to the subject. 
This will however not make these chapters 
less valuable to those who seek an introduc- 
tory study, but they will learn nothing that 
is not already in Dr. Frazer or Dr. Olden- 
berg. ‘The Golden Bough’ is of course in 
Dr. Farnell’s hands, though we do not think 
he has used it to the full. It is strange 
however in a chapter on ‘ Purification,’ a 
chapter in which the writer often goes far 
afield for illustrations, to find no sign of 
acquaintance with Dr. Oldenberg’s ‘epoch 
making’ Felzgion des Veda with its admir- 
able analysis of ‘Bittopfer, Sthnopfer, 
Dankopfer,’ and the like. 

We note a few details in conclusion. 
Eyen in a popular book where the view 


expressed depends on an emendation, the 
fact should be stated. Graeco-Egyptian 
magic (see p. 44) strangled a bird before the 
idol of Eros, ‘in order that the breath may 
animate it.’ Delightful and most interesting, 
but 70 zvévya is wholly due to Dr. Riess’s 
brilliant emendation. ‘Passing the infant 
solemnly round the fire,’ may be a ‘ purifica- 
tory and also consecrating process,’ it 
certainly often 7s; but the ’Apdidpopa was. 
performed at a running pace, the carrier 
was a naked man, and Dr. S. Reinach has 
explained the rite in simpler and more prob- 
able fashion as sympathetic magic to help 
the child to run. 

We hope that, useful though the present 
book is, Dr. Farnell will not let the work of 
popularizing delay the progress of his ‘Cults 
of the Greek States,’ the first volume of 
which, may we venture to remind him? 
bears a date ten years old; we welcome the 
‘ Evolution of Religion’ as evidence of an 
enlarged outlook and a distinct advance in 
method. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


HULSEN’S ROMAN FORUM. 


The Roman Forum, its History and its 


Monuments. By CuristiAN HULsEN. 
Translated from the second German 
edition by Jesse Brnepicr Carrer. 
Rome: Loescher and Co., 1906. Pp. 
xii+ 260. 5 plates and 139 illustrations. 
in text. 5s. 


THE original German edition of this work 
appeared in 1904 (C.A. 1905, 78), an Italian 
edition in 1905, and a second German 
edition (from which the present translation 
has been made, though it has been further 
revised and bought up to date by the author) 
in the same year ; while a French translation 
has just been issued. It may be said at 
onee that its wide circulation is amply 
justified. All those who are at all fami- 
liar with Roman topography know that 
Professor Lanciani and Professor Hiilsen are 
the two greatest living authorities on the 
subject: and those who have followed care- 
fully the course of the recent excavations in 
the Forum will have made the acquaintance 
of Professor Hiilsen’s masterly accounts of 
their progress in Kémische Mitteilungen, 
1902, 1-97, and 1905, 1-119. 

The present work, intended as it is for a 
wider class of readers, and as a practical 
handbook for use on the spot, does not 
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pretend to take the same ground as those 
reports. It commences with a useful histor- 
ical introduction divided into three sections 
—the Forum in antiquity, the Forum in the 
Middle Ages, the exploration of the Forum 
since the Renaissance—and then proceeds to 
the description of the monuments one by 
one in the order in which they are naturally 
visited. A serviceable bibliography, for 
which students will be especially grateful, 
follows, the references for each monument 
being arranged separately, so that any one 
desiring more information on a particular 
point than is given in the text can readily 
obtain it, and a list of illustrations and an 
index (there is a table of contents at the 
beginning) conclude the volume. 

The illustrations are a special feature. 
Besides four full and doublepage plans, 
printed in colours, and many photographs of 
the remains as they now exist, they include 
a large number of reproductions of early 
drawings and engravings, the former begin- 
ning with those of Giuliano da Sangallo (fig. 
61—about 1480) and the Codex Escurialensis 
(fig. S—about 1490), and the latter with a 
plate from Hieronymus Cock (fig. 125—about 
1550). A use of these sources of informa- 
tion is a characteristic of modern investiga- 
tion of Roman topography, and is well exem- 
plified in Lanciani’s Ruins and Hacavations : 
and it adds very considerably to the interest 
and importance of the present volume. 

A few points of detail may now be dealt 
with, in which I am inclined to differ from 
the author’s views, though fully recognizing 
that in most cases, both interpretations are 
possible. 

Prof. Hiilsen seems to consider (pp. 16, 17) 
that the purchase by Cicero and Oppius, on 
Caesar’s behalf, of property for the enlarge- 
ment of the Forum and its extension towards 
the Atrium Libertatis in 54 B.c. was a separ- 
ate transaction from the purchase of the site 
of Caesar’s own Forum almost at the same 
time. It is true that the site of the Atrium 
Libertatis is uncertain, though at this period 
it must have lain, it would seem, some way to 
the N. of the Curia :! but personally I must 
confess my preference for Jordan’s view 
(Forma Urbis, 30, 31) that the purchase 
effected by Cicero and Oppius was a part of 
the preparations for the building of Caesar’s 
Forum. For it is not easy to see where they 
ean have purchased ‘a site considerably larger 

1 Tf it lay quite close to the Curia, where S. 
Martina and §. Adriano are now, then, as Jordan 
says, ‘nullo interpretationis artificio aut explicandi 
aut laxandi vocabulum posset ad totius loci senten- 


tiam adaptari. nam ad eain usque regionem fori 
fines expliciti fuere a principio.’ 
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than that of the Basilica Aemilia’ distinct 
from that of Caesar’s Forum. 

In discussing (p. 109) the period of the 
destruction of the ‘sacellum’ beneath the 
black marble pavement (the ‘grave of Rom- 
ulus’) Prof. Hiilsen is perhaps wise in not 
mentioning that, though the objects found 
in the layer which covered the two plinths 
were mainly of a very early period, objects 
of the first century B.c. were also present: for 
beyond Savignoni’s obiter dictum on the sub- 
ject in Not. Scav. 1900, 143, and a brief 
record of his own acceptance of the first cent. 
B.c. as the date of the destruction of the 
‘sacellum’ by Boni in Atti del Congresso dt 
Scienze Storiche, vol v. (Archeologia), 554, 
no further official information has been 
vouchsafed us (cf. C.f. 1901, 86). 

With regard to the ‘pozzi rituali,’ it is 
worthy of note that three parallel rows of 
them running E. and W. seem to mark the 
limits of the last Comitium before the erec- 
tion of the Curia Iulia, probably the Comi- 
tium of Faustus? Sulla, which appears to 
have faced due 8., to judge from the fine 
remains of its travertine pavement: and 
that the open area of the Forum as _ re- 
modelled by Caesar is on three sides? marked 
by a single line of them. The statement 
(p. 151) that those found between the 
foundations of the arch (of Augustus) and 
the temple of Castor are ‘certainly not older 
than the time of Augustus’ is open to ques- 
tion, inasmuch as these belong to a line of 
seven ‘pozzi’ which can be traced running 
from the Basilica Aemilia beneath the 
foundations of the temple of Divus Iulius, 
on the N.W. side of the road, which, as 
Prof. Hiilsen says, formed the eastern 
boundary of the Forum in the time before 
(one might add, even until after the death 
of) Caesar (C.R. 1904, 330). The ‘door- 
posts’ with acanthus ornaments from the 
Basilica Aemilia (p. 131) may, as they are 
sculptured on all four sides, perhaps be the 
divisions of double windows in the clere- 
story by which the nave was lighted. I am 
not certain that it is necessary to suppose 
(p. 129) that the Basilica Aemilia had an 
apse. 

On p. 137 (fig. 71) a plan and conjectural 
elevation of the base of the Equus 
Domitiani are reproduced from Rém. Mitt. 
1905, 72: in a footnote there Prof. Hilsen 
states that he considers it very improbable 
that the large blocks of travertine built 


2 On the fourth (along the front of the Basilica 
Aemilia) the alteration of the line of the Cloaca 
Maxima under the early empire led to their de- 
struction. 
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into the concrete of the base contained the 
lower ends of metal supports for the statue. 
This statement should surely have been re- 
peated in the text here : otherwise the reader 
will be likely to attribute to him a view 
which he does not hold. 

In the pavement of the Lacus Curtius it 
now seemsto me that there are three layers 
of pavement—travertine, brown tufa, and 
below that again gray-green tufa (capellacio) 
and not two, as is stated on p. 141, and as 
I myself reported in C.R. 1904, 329. 

The attribution (p. 152) of the existing 
architectural remains of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux to the beginning of the second 
century A.D. is made (as a reference to 
Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1898, 110, shows)! 
rather upon historical than upon stylistic 
grounds. In the matter of style, indeed, we 
are still in the dark : for though the entabla- 
tures of the temple of Castor, the temple of 
Concord and a few others, have been drawn 
and measured over and over again, it must 
still be said that one of the greatest desider- 
ata in Rome is, a comparative study of all 
architectural remains of which the date is 
absolutely certain. When this has been made, 
and not until then, it will be safe to proceed to 
the determination of the various periods to 
which undated remains are to be assigned. It 
is not improbable that careful study may 
produce the same kind of changes in our 
views as the careful examination of Roman 
historical reliefs has already begun to do in 
their interpretation (cf. Mr. Stuart Jones’ 
and Mr. Wace’s articles in Papers of the 
British School at Rome, iii. 213, 273). 

On p. 176 I am inclined to prefer the 
reading Qvi for Qve, following Rushforth, 
Papers of the British School at Rome, i. 43. 
It is probable, I think, that the basin d in the 
peristyle of the Atrium Vestae (p. 196) 
belongs to an earlier period than the other 
two (C.R. 1902, 285; 1903, 328). 

There appears to be no mention in the 
text of the large building opposite to the 
Basilica of Maxentius, which was, it would 
seem, erected to correspond with it, on the 
opposite side of the Sacra Via. Its nature is, 
it is true, uncertain: in front there was 
probably a portico, behind, perhaps, horvea 
(fiom. Mitt. 1902, 95; cf. C.R. 1900, 238 ; 
Not. Scav. 1900, plan opp. p. 220): but the 
remains are so considerable in size that 
they are likely to attract the attention of 
visitors. It may also be noticed that it is 


} Richter himself states his opinion far more 
dogmatically in his Topographie (p. 87) than in 
this article, without bringing forward any fresh 
arguments in its favour. 
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not on the pavement of the older Sacra Via 
itself that the arch of Titus stands (p. 236) 
but upon that of the Clivus Sacer (p. 238.) 

These remarks on points of detail are not 
intended in any way to detract from the 
merits of the book, which for clearness, con- 
ciseness, and interest is by far the best that 
has appeared on the Forum, besides having 
the advantage of being written by one whose 
thorough knowledge of the subject is 
undisputed. 

No book can be more cordially recom- 
mended, either as a vade mecum on the spot, 
or as a description for those who wish to gain 
an idea of the Forum in its present state, 
without being able to visit it. It is all the 
more regrettable that the translation and 
proof reading have not been as well done as 
they might have been: though I should in 
fairness point out that the book was printed 
in Rome by Italian printers, whose knowledge 
of English was probably not extensive. Still 
we ought not to find such un-English com- 
pounds as ‘Delicatessen-market’ (p. 1) and 
‘nearby’ (pp. 81, 112, 161, 164, 171)—con- 
trast ‘in as much as’ (p. 12)—and such un- 
English expressions as ‘most southern’ (p. 
21), ‘aside from ’—in the sense of ‘besides’ 
—(p. 93), ‘younger’ applied to imanimate 
objects (pp. 108, 194, 206, 216), ‘ Faustina 
temple’ (pp. 209, 215). ‘Complex’ as a 
substantive, denoting a group of buildings 
forming one whole (p. 152), may be passed 
on the score of convenience. There are also 
awkward redundancies such as ‘ partly done 
away with altogether’ (p. 81), ‘but also of 
parts of other monuments as well’ (p. 131), 
‘the inscription belongs together with one 
which was erected, etc. (p. 132). On p. 42, 
]. 24 ‘fabricated’ would have been clearer 
than ‘made’; ‘festival’ would have been a 
better equivalent of ‘Feier’ than ‘jubilee’ 
(p. 96), and ‘generally closed’ preferable to 
‘mostly shut off’ as a translation of ‘meist 
geschlossen’ (p. 202). 

It may be noticed, too, that the last 
sentence on p. 145, ‘At the north side... 
imperial epoch’ is not in its place, but should 
be transferred to the end of the description 
of the so-called Equus Tremuli (p. 146). Of 
the misprints which I have noticed none 
is likely to cause the reader any inconveni- 
ence, except, perhaps, ‘1890’ for ‘1870’ 
(p. 60). It is almost a pity that the difficult 
task of translating passages from Latin poets 
in the original metre was undertaken. The 
French translator has, more wisely in my 
opinion, stuck to prose and at the same time 
given the original passages in full. 

These small faults do not, of course, make 
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any essential difference to the real merits of 
the book, and can very easily be put right in 
a second edition, the speedy appearance of 
which may be regarded as certain. 
Tuomas AsHBYy, JUNIOR. 
British School, 
Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 


GARDNER'S GREHK SCULPTURE. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Er- 
Nest ARTHUR GARDNER. Reyised Edition. 
London: Macmillan and Co., New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1905. 73?” x 5”. 
Pp. xxxii+590. 142 Process Blocks. 10s. 


We welcome gladly a new issue of Professor 
Ernest Gardner’s Handbook, the well-known 
merits of which need no further reeommend- 
ation. The regrettable fact that the original 
edition was stereotyped has prevented the 
introduction of extensive alterations into the 
text ; but minor corrections have been made 
throughout, and an appendix (pp. 523-558) 
has been added, in which a succinct account 
is given of recent discoveries. Of these the 
most important are those which have been 
made at Delphi, adding much to our know- 
ledge of the sculpture of the sixth and early 
fifth centuries B.c., and practically revolu- 
tionizing our ideas of Lysippus. Professor 
Gardner confines himself as a rule to a 
cautious statement of incontrovertible facts, 
or judicious balancing of theories. In the 
case of the ‘ Atalanta of Tegea’ however he 
has departed from this path and introduced 
a reconstruction which we venture to think 
will hardly meet with general approval. The 
head which he has fitted to the magnificent 
torso appears to us to be a third-rate work, 
expressionless, clumsy, illmodelled. The 
eyes in particular seem to betray a most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the sculptor’s art. It 
is perhaps rash to express such a decided 
opinion without having examined the ori- 
ginal; but the contrast between the head and 
the torso is startling, and can hardly be due 
merely to the character of the reproduction. 
If the head really belongs to the torso, then 
we have that very unlikely thing, an inver- 
sion of the arrangement which is found in the 
Demeter of Cnidus, where the head is incom- 
parably the finest part of the statue. Apart 
from this somewhat doubtful theory, the ap- 
pendix is exceedingly useful as a summary 
of recent advance in the history of Greek 
Sculpture. We cannot conclude without 
expressing our regret that a great firm of 


publishers, apparently from motives of false 
economy, or else from sheer carelessness, have 
allowed the once excellent illustrations to 
deteriorate, or to be printed in a fashion so. 
slovenly that they would disgrace a parish 
magazine. Most of the figures look like 
rough pulls printed without the slightest 
care. It will not be due to its ‘get up’ if 
the book, owing to its sterling qualities, 
continues to hold the high position which it 
has attained. 
G. F. Hint. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Sparta.—Members of the British School 
at Athens have identified the site of the 
temple of Artemis Orthia, which was situ- 
ated in Limnae, one of the quarters of 
Sparta. The temple was discovered in a 
field on the right bank of the Eurotas, 
about half a mile to the south of the modern 
bridge. The identification is rendered certain 
by the discovery of inscriptions dedicated to. 
the goddess, at whose altar the Spartan 
youths were scourged—a custom which finds. 
its parallel among savage tribes in modern 
times and was probably in origin a ceremony 
of purification. The excavators have found 
numerous figurines of lead, representing dei- 
ties, men, women, animals, helmets, etc., 
which were offered by worshippers at the 
shrine of the goddess. Besides these figurines 
of lead, various carvings in ivory—repre- 
senting animals, a helmeted head, ete. — 
bronze statuettes and decorated bowls, small 
objects in gold and silver, and large quanti- 
ties of terracottas and pottery have come 
to light. The deposit appears to belong to 
about the sixth-fifth century B.c., and Ori- 
ental influence is much in evidence. In 
addition to this discovery the excavators 
have traced about four-fifths of the city walls, 
which are of the Roman, not the Byzantine 
period, and have also examined the theatre, 
where a life-sized statue of Asklepios and 
portions of reliefs (probably from the pro- 
scentum) have been found. Excavations on 
the site of the temple cannot be carried 
further until the land has been expropriated 
and a mill stream, which intersects the 
temenos and sanctuary, has been diverted.! 


ASIA MINOR. 


Miletus.—Recent excavations have brought 
to light the well-preserved front wall of the 


1 Times, May 8, 1906; Pausanias iii. 16, 6 with 
Frazer's notes ad loc. 
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proscenium of the theatre, decorated with 
columns of black and red marble. On the 
site of the N. Agora a large part of the 
_ baths of Faustina the Younger has been 
discovered. Here too were found life-sized 
statues of Apollo and the Muses, copies of 
the works of the Rhodian sculptor Philiskos. 
The dedication inscription of the BovAevtypiov 
has now been pieced together from fragments 
and reads: ‘Timarchos and Herakleides (dedi- 
cated the building) for King Antiochos Epi- 
phanes in honour of Apollo of Didyma, 
Hestia Boulaia, and the Demos.’+ 


ITALY. 


Palestrina.—Several objects belonging to 
an early temple have been found. They 
include about thirty small statuettes and 
several terracotta decorations. The most 
important of the latter is a frieze in very 
low relief, probably representing the passage 
of souls to the lower world. The procession 
is headed by a warrior playing the flute. He 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch., April 28, 1906. 
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4, Aufl. von J. H. Lipsius. II. Die internationalen 
Verhdlinisse und das Religionswesen (O. Schulthess). 
Veroffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
sammlung. I. Die Septuaginta-Papyri und andere 
alichristliche Teate, herausg. von A. Deissmann 
(C. Wessely). F. Leo, Der Saturnische Vers (O. 
Keller). M. Bukofzer, Zur Hygiene des Tonansatzes 
unter Beriicksichtigung moderner und alter Gesangs- 
methoden (A, Thierfelder). 

28 Mar. H. Merguet, Handlexicon zu Cicero. 


is followed by a chariot drawn by three 
winged horses and driven by a woman. <A 
warrior is about to step into the chariot, by 
the side of which runs a dog. Next comes 
a biga driven by a warrior and accompanied 
by a second warrior carrying a litwus. The 
whole is coloured in white and red on a black 
background. It is slightly archaic in style 
and formed part of the cornice-decoration 
of the building (cf. B.M. Cat. of Terracottas, 
B 626).? 

Capena.—Excavations in the necropolis of 
Capena have led to important discoveries of 
tombs ranging from about the beginning of 
the seventh to the third century B.c. Hel- 
lenic influence is not much in evidence, but 
the local products are of considerable in- 
terest, especially bronzes with archaic reliefs 
and vases with incised designs. Despite 
the Oriental elements in these designs, the 
local style is very prominent.? 

F. H. MarsHatt. 
2 Notizie degli Scavi, 1905, part 5. 
3 Ibid. part 10. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


Part I. (A-D); Part II. (D-M) (A. Mittag). P. 
Gauckler, Un Catalogue jiguré de la batellerie gréco- 
romaine. La mosaique d’ Althiburus (O. Meltzer). 
E. Roese, Uber Mithrasdienst (R. Asmus), favour- 
able. Antikes Zaubergeradt aus Pergamon, her. von 
R. Wiinsch (C. Wessely), very favourable. K. 
Krumbacher, Hin vulgdrgriechischer Weiberspiegel 
(G. Wartenberg). 

4 April. K. Schodorf, Beitrage zur genaueren 
Kenntnis der attischen Gerichtssprache aus den zehn 
Rednern (O.Schulthess). Lysias, Ausgewdhlte Reden 
mit emem Anhang aus Xenophons Hellenica, herausg. 
von A. Weidner. 2. Aufl. von P. Vogel (Thalheim). 
G. Cardinali, La guerra di Zitto (G. Schneider). 
On Cretan inscriptions. Horatius, I. Oden und 
Epoden, erkl. von Nauck; 16. Aufl. von O. Weissen- 
fels (J. Hiussner). 

11 April. H. Winckler, Auszug aus der Vorder- 
asiatischen Geschichte (J. V. Prasek), favourable. 
Biblia Hebraica, ed. R. Kittel. I. (J. V. Pragek). 
F. W. Mozley, The Psalter of the Church, the 
Septuagint Psalms compared with the Hebrew (M. 
Lohr). Papyrus grecs et démotiques, recueillis en 
Egypte et publiés par Th. Reinach (W. Cronert). 
H. Brunn, Kleine Schriften, gesammelt von H, 
Bulle und H. Brunn. Il. Zur griechischen Kunst- 
geschichte (P. Weizsiicker). H. Luckenbach, Die 
Akropolis von Athen. 2. Aufl. (J. Ziehen), ‘An 
excellent book.’ R. Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik der griechischen Sprache. II. Satzlehre. 
3. Aufl. von B. Gerth. 2. Band (W. Vollbrecht). 
L. Wenger, Rdmische und antike Rechtsgeschichte 
(E. Kornemann). W. Brandes, Des Auspicius von 
Toul rhythmische Epistel an Arbogastes von Trier 
(A. Huemer). 


18 April. Papiri Greco-Hyizii pubblicati dalla 
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R. Accademia dei Lincei sotto la direzione di D. 
Comparetti e G. Vitelli. I. Papiri Fiorentini, per 
cura di G. Vitelli. Fase. I. (C. Wessely). Euripide, 
Hécube, par H. Weil. 3e édition (K. Busche). 
E. Huebenthal, Quomodo Demosthenes in lite Ctesi- 
whontea de secunda turis quaestione responderit (H. 
Gillischewski). A. Persico Flacco, Le Satire, tra- 
dotte e commentate da V. Milio (R. Helm). N. 
Pirrone, Th. Schiphaldi commentaria atque Persii 
et Horatii vitae ex iis sublatae (R. Helm). S. Hell- 
mann, Sedulius Scottus (M. Manitius). 

25 April. O. Hense, Die Modifizierung der Maske 
in der griechischen Tragédie. 2, Aufl, (H. Gillis- 
chewski). O. Kraus, Die Lehre von Lob, Lohn, 
Tadel und Strafe bei Aristoteles (A. Doring). O. 
Kraus, Uber eine alt-iiberlieferte Missdeutung der 
epideiktischen Redegattung bei A ristoteles (A. Doring). 
M. C. P. Schmidt, Altphilologische Beitrdge. I. 
Terminologische Studien (S. Giinther), favourable. 
Terentius, Codex Ambrosianus H 75 phototypice 
editus. Praefatus est E. Bethe (G. Thiele). K. E. 
Weston, The illustrated Terence Manuscripts (G. 
Thiele). J.C. Watson, The relation of the Scene- 
Headings to the miniatures in manuscripts of Terence 
(G. Thiele). O. Engelhardt, Die Illustrationen der 
Terenzhandschriften (G. Thiele). A. Eichenberg, 
De Persii satirarum natura atque indole (R. Helm), 
favourable. lL. Castiglioni, Analecta (R. Helm). 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. xvii. 2. 1906. 


K. Dieterich, Neugriechische Sagenkldnge vom 
alten Griechenland. Discusses, in reference to the 
collection in Politis’ Mapadéce:s, the connexion 
between the modern legends and old Greece. 
‘ Everything in them that is based on positive his- 
toric foundations’ belongs to the period which 
begins with Alexander. J. Haller, Canossa. 
Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: Berliner Klassikertexte 
II: Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet 
reviewed by O. Immisch, who discusses various 
points such as the prooemium of the Theaetetus and 
the possibility of the commentary’s having been 
written by Calvisius Taurus. D. Detlefsen, Die 
Entdeckung des germ. Nordens im  Altertum. 
‘Seems to contain everything which antiquity has 
preserved for us on the subject. The text of 
Pliny’s geographical books is edited with a much 
fuller apparatus than that of the Weidmann ed., 
unfortunately the Riccardianus has not been re- 
collated’ (W. Ruge). 


xvii. 3. 1906. 


K. T. Preuss, Der déimonische Ursprung des 
griech. Dramas. (1) Old Mexican demons of 
autumn and spring, (2) Dionysos, (3) Tragedy and 
Mimus. Greek drama due to certain rites which 
have a parallel in old Mexican ceremonies in which 
the killing of the sun in autumn and of the stars 
in spring is mimically represented. F. Koepp, 
Die Ausgrabungen bei Haltern. (Photographs.) 
Account of the laying bare of a small fort on the 
(old) bank of the Lippe with a large camp (‘not 
much inferior in size to that at Neuss’) at Haltern 
(? Aliso). R. Petsch, Lessings Dramen. 


xvii. 4. 1906. 


W. von Marées, Die Ithakalegende auf Thiaki. 
‘ After 10 months’ study and surveying undertaken 
on Leucas and the neighbouring islands and extend- 
ed to Thiaki, I publicly assert that Thiaki cannot 
possibly be topographically brought into harmony 
with Homer’s description of Ithaca.’ (A map 
appended.) A. Thumb, Prinzipienfragen der 
Koine-Forschung. Value of modern Greek— 
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Semitic influence in N. T. Greek—Connexion 
between Exegesis and Grammar—Survival of 
dialects in Kow—Ilts character and origin. Th. 
Zielinski, Die rém. Bleitesserae. A summary of the 
results of Rostowzew’s investigations. The tokens . 
illustrate the corn-distributions, the circus and 
shows, the organisation of the young nobles in 
Rome and the municipia, the collegia of the lower 
classes, even the complicated economic arrange- 
ments of the larger private-houses. H. Krumm, 
Hebbel als Tragiker. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen - 
J. G. C. Anderson, A Journey of Exploration in 
Pontus, reviewed by W. Ruge, who distrusts 
evidence as to course of roads based on milestones 
liable to change of position, and doubts if Phazi- 
mon-Neapolis and Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis are the 
same. 

[In xviii. 2-4 R. Methner, Geltungsbereich und 
Wesen der lat. Consecutiotemporum. In xviii. 4H. 
Peter, Die idealisierte Geschichte des griech. Alter- 
tums auf dem humanistischen Gymnasium. } 


Mnemosyne. xxxiv. 2. 1906. 

C. Brakman, De Ciceronis scholiasta Gronoviano, 
(contd.) v. L., Ad Aristoph. Ran. 1274. Read 
MeAtotoovdpuor (apes alentes) déuor “Aptéuidos. méAas 
otyev means ‘the temple is near and we will open 
its doors’: cp. mapeotw dpav. H. van Herwerden, 
*Platonica. Critical notes on Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo (on p. 117). J. van Wageningen, Ad 
Lucretium and Ad Taciti Dialogum. Lucr. 2. 680 
redditasunt cum odore: in primis turea dona; Tac. 
13 lubricum forum famamque labantem. S. A. 
Naber, Adn. crit. ad Theocritum. v. L., Ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 27. Read otkovy +b Bapos to08’, 6 od déyes 
otvos péper; P. H. Damsté, Minuciana (contd.). 
v.8L., Ad Aristoph. Ach. 504 et Nub. 559. J. van 
Leeuwen, Homerica (contd. from vol. xxxii). 24 ynds 
a temporary screen of leaves, boughs, flowers, etc. 
25. The Iliad deals with the beginning of the war. 
26. The old epic represented Helen as free from 
blame. v. L., Ad Iliadis B 672 et 865. vduons 
for Nipevs, viudn for Aluyn. 


Archiv fur lat. Lexik., ete. xiv. 4. 

W. Heraeus, Beitridge zur Bestimmung der 
Quantitat in positionslangen Silben (from xiv. 3). 
Evidence of the rest of the grammarians in Keil. 
J. Denk, Aspergo. An example in the sense abs- 
pergo. K. von Wolfflin, Zu den Perfekia auf -erunt 
und -ere. The former affected by vulgar Latin, 
though in Petronius rhythmical considerations 
obscure the matter. R. Weyman, Die Lditio 
princeps des Niceta von Remesiana. Gives a con- 
spectus of the ‘Life and Works’ by A. E. Burn, 
with many comments on points involved and 
emendations of the text. H. A. Strong, Zu den 
Hisperica famina. K. Thulin, Fulgur, fulmen und 
Wortfamilie (from xiv. 3). 4. Metaphorical use of 
Sulgur, fulmen,ete. E. von Wolfflin, Die dreifache 
Alliteration in der zweiten Vershdlfte. Passed from 
the second half of the Saturnian into the hexameter 
of Ennius and Vergil ;+rare in Ovid, still rarer later. 
Plautus seems to have remembered it sometimes. 
J. C. Jones, Simul, simulac und Synonyma (from 
xiv. 2). 5. Moa and combinations. FE. Bednara, 
De sermone dactylicorum Latinorwm (from xiv. 3). 
(4) Remedia syntactica. Number, case, gender, 
tense, ete. (Poetic plural, pp. 532-563). (5) Re- 
media lexicalia. Conelusio : Guanes, less anxious 
for smoothness of verse, shews less sign than Ovid 
of metrical compulsion. Literatur: Hosius’ Lucan, 
Lowe’s Cena Trimalchionis, Preadhomme’s Sueton- 
ius, Kroymann’s Tertullian (part 3) reviewed. A 
notice of the late Prof. Wilhelm von Christ. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Anglade (Joseph) De Latinitate libelli qui inserip- 
tus est ‘ Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta.’ Thesim 
facultati Litterarum in Parisiensi Universitate 
proponebat J. A. 10’x63" Pp. xvi+135. 
Parisiis apud A. Fontemoing. 1905. 

Angus (S.) The sources of the first ten books of 
Augustine’s ‘de Civitate Dei’ by 8S. A. _ (Prince- 
ton degree dissertation.) 94” x6}". Pp. 280. 
Princeton, the University Library. 1906. $1. 

Binsbergen (J. van) De legibus ablatae pecuniae 
scripsit J. v. B. (Utrecht deyree dissertation.) 


92” x64". Pp. iv+92. Traiecti ad Rhenum 
apud A. J. v. Huffel. 1906. 
Boissier (Gaston) Tacitus and other Roman 


Studies (the Schools of Declamation, the Roman 
Journal, the Poet Martial) translated by W. G. 
Hutchison. 9}”x5i”. Pp. x+278. London, 
Archibald Constable & Co. 1906. 6s. net. 

Brochet (J.) La correspondance de Saint Paulin 
de Nole et de Sulpice Sévére. Thése de Doctorat 
présentée 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris par 
J.B. 9x54”. Pp. 112. Paris, Albert Fonte- 
moing. 1906. 

Bucolici Graeci, see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

Collins (J. Churton), see Huripides. 

Cook (A. M.)and Marchant (K. C.) Latin Passages 
for unseen translation. Third edition. 74” x 4?” 
Pp. 128. London, Methuen & Co. 1906. Is. 6d. 

Euripides. _Kynaston (H.) Euripides’ Alcestis, 
translated by H. K., with introduction and notes 
by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D.  62”x 44’. 
Pp. xxxii+44. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
1s. net. 

Foerster (Richard), see Libanius. 

Garrod (H. W.), see Statius. 

Grasserie, de la (Raoul) De la Catégorie du Genre 
par R.d.l. G. 74”x5". Pp. 256+vi. Paris, 
E. Leroux. 1906. Fr. 6. 

Hill (G. F.) Historical Greek Coins, described by 
G. F. H. 93’ x52”. Pp. xx +182, with 13 Plates. 
London, Archibald Constable & Co. 1906. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Kroll (Wilhelm) Das Studium der klassischen 
Philologie. Ratschlige fiir angehende Philologen 
von W. K. ord. Prof. an der Universitat Greifs- 
wald. 84”x 52”. Pp. 22. Greifswald, Julius 
Abel, 1905. 

Kunze (Dr. Richard) Die Germanen in der antiken 
Literatur. Eine Sammlung der wichtigsten 
Textstellen von Dr. R. K. Teil I, Roemische 


Literatur. 7}’x5. Pp. 113, mit einer Karte 
von Altgermanien. Leipsig, G. Freytag und 
Wien, F. Tempsky. 1906. Geb. M. 1.20= 
1K. 50h. 


Kynaston (H.), see Huripides. 


Libanius. Foerster (Richard) Libanii Opera rec. 
R.F. Vol. III. Orationes xxvi-l. (Bibl. 
Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 7” x 43”. Pp. Ixvi+ 488. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. M. 12. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. 
Prickard with introduction, appendix, and 


index. (Oxford Library of Translations.) 
74’ x44". Pp. xxviii+128. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. net ($1.00). 


Muhajfy (J. P.) The Silver Age of the Greek 
World. By J. P. M. 72’x6’. Pp. vii+482. 
Chicago, the University of Chicago Press. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. $3 net. 

Marchant (E.C.) Greek Reader. Vol. II. Selected 
and adapted with English notes from Prof. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechisches Lese- 
buch by E.C.M. 74”x 5”. Pp. vi+96. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. 2s. 

— See also Cook (A. M.). 

Phillimore (J.8.), see Propertius. 

Prickard (A. O.), see Longinus. 

Propertius, translated by J. 8. Phillimore. (Oxford 
Library of Translations.) 74x44’. Pp. xii. + 184. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. net 
($1.00). 

Solmsen (Felix) Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlus- 
trandas dialectos selectae scholarum in usum 
iterum edidit F. 8. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 7%” x 4h". Pp. viii. +96. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. M. 1.60 

Statius. Garrod (H. W.) P. Papini Stati Thebais 
et Achilleis, Recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit H. W. G. 74”x43". Pp. 
xii+410(?) (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper, 5s., cloth, 6s. 

Sturt (Henry) Idola Theatri. A criticism of 
Oxford Thought and Thinkers, from the stand- 
point of Personal Idealism. 9’ x 53”. Pp. 
xvili+ 344. London, Macmillan & Co. 1906. 
10s. net. 

Tacitus, see Boissier (Gaston). 

Vergil. Winbolt (S. E.) Aeneidos. Libri 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. Edited by 8S. E. W. (Blackie’s Latin 
Texts.) 7" x 42” Pp. xiv+30, xii+28, xiv+26, 


> 


xii+28. London, Blackie & Son. 1906. Each 
6d. net. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Ulrich von) Die Text- 


geschichte von U. v. W.-M. (Philologische Unter- 
suchungen herausgegeben von A. Kiessling und U. 
v. W.-M. XVIII. Heft.) 93’ x6}". Pp. xi+263. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 1906. 

Winbolt (S.E.) The Latin Hexameter. 
for Sixth Forms. 7’ x42", Pp. 48. 
Blackie & Son. 1906. 2s, 

—— See also Vergil. 
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We desire to call the attention of our readers to the proposed reconsti- 
tution of the Classical Review. The Publisher’s prospectus giving full details 
has already been circulated to subscribers; and further copies of the same 
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JULY 1906. 


‘MELANDRA CASTLE’? 


Tur appearance of the handsome and 
profusely illustrated volume of 183 pages 
thus entitled should be a great and welcome 
encouragement to those who believe that for 
classical studies in this country there is a 
future as well as a past. It has a claim to 
special notice as it embodies the first fruits 
of the policy of local development upon 
which the Classical Association embarked at 
the end of 1904. It forms in fact the first 
report of the Manchester and District 
Branch of the Association and is edited by 
the Professor of Latin at the University of 
Manchester, to whose energy and enthusiasm 
the foundation of the branch is in chief 
measure due. 

The major part of the volume is devoted 
to the excavations of the Roman site from 
which it has taken its name, but includes 
much other matter, as the following account 
will show. 

First comes a ‘note’ by the Editor who is 
also chairman of the Committee of the 
Branch and of the Excavation Committee, 
the opening sentences of which we quote to 
show the spirit in which the work has been 
approached. 


‘Tf the aim of the Classical Associa- 
tion may be defined in a sentence, it is 
to preserve and proclaim the connexion 
of Classical studies with the larger and 
deeper interests of daily life. The 


1 Melandra Castle, being the Report of the 
Manchester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association for 1905. Sherratt and Hughes, Pub- 
lishers to the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Price 5s. net. 

NO. CLXXIX. VOL. XX. 


history, the politics, the society, the liter- 
ature, thereligion of our own community, 
all have their roots in antiquity ; and 
none of these can be fully understood 
without the help of the great ancient 
writers whom the Classical student 
learns to count among his wisest and 
most delightfulfriends. His work is to 
build a bridge between the life of the 
past and the life of the present ; his 
ambition is to make the bridge a broad, 
well-trodden road. One of the means 
to this end is to discover and interpret 
the actual traces which remain in our 
own district of the power which the 
Romans held in Britain throughout the 
first four Christian centuries.’ 


Amongst those to whom obligations are 
recorded are—Mr. R. Hamnett ‘to whose 
skill and enthusiasm is due the rescue of the 
site, the preservation of the remains and the 
whole possibility of any systematic study of 
the fort,’ Mr. J. Swarbrick, A.R.I.B.A., for 
surveying the site, Mr. Francis Jones, M.Sc., 
for analysing various substances found in 
the camp, and Mr. F. W. Parrott for produc- 


ing the photographs contained in the 
volume. Also to Professor W. Ridgeway 


and Dr. F. Haverfield for valuable advice on 
many important points. Canon E. L. 
Hicks, the President of the Branch, con- 
tributes a short introduction on the intellec- 
tual stimulus and educative value of such 
researches. The exploration of a small 
Roman fort can, he points out, ‘be made a 
precious object lesson of Classical method.’ 
Next follow papers on ‘the Ancient Roads 
U 
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connected with Melandra and the Site’ by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, ‘the Roman Oc- 
cupation of Derbyshire’ by Dr. Haverfield, 
‘the Roman Placenames of Derbyshire’ by 
Mr. W. B. Anderson, ‘the Excavations at 
Melandra in 1905’ by Mr. F. A. Bruton 
(the Hon. Secretary of the Excavation 
Committee) and on ‘Some Features of 
of Roman Forts in Britain’ by the same 
and on ‘the Pottery found at Melandra’ by 
Mr. J. H. Hopkinson. After these come two 
short papers by the Editor on ‘the Roman 
Coins found at Melandra’ and on ‘the 
Trade- and Coin-Weights found at Melandra’ 
and a ‘ List of Miscellaneous Remains in the 
Custody of Mr. Hamnett’ by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins and the Editor, and last, 
three papers of a historical or literary 
character ‘Legio XX. Valeria Victrix,’ (a 
detachment from which was at one time 
quartered at Melandra) by Mr. Harold 
Williamson and ‘the Probable Date of 
the Roman Occupation of Melandra’ by the 
same and ‘ Britain in the Roman Poets’ by 
Miss Dora Limebeer. 

There is added, as in such publications 
there always should be, a full index, which 
has been compiled by Mr. W. J. Goodrich. 
Two appendices containing the Proceedings 
of the Branch and a list of its Members 
complete the volume. 

The book is accompanied by a large map 
of the excavations on the scale of thirty feet 
to the inch, and is illustrated by numerous 
photographs, engravings in the text and 
plans. The frontispiece shows the Roman 
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roads connected with Melandra and a ‘pre- 
historic Ridgeway crossing Werneth Low.’ 
We would gladly devote more space to a 
description of contents and illustrations ; but 
we purposely refrain in the hope that all of 
our readers who are interested in this side 
of classical research will encourage the com- 
mittee in their laudable efforts by purchasing 
the volume for themselves. Funds are 
greatly needed to continue the work at 
Melandra and to excavate new sites. In 
Germany, where the public support of natural, 
historical and linguistic science is intelligent, 
organised, and methodical, there is no 
especial need for drawing upon private 
beneficence. In America the public-spirited 
millionaire is found to take upon himself 
some part at any rate of the debt which 
riches owe to research. But in this country 
the shortcomings of the national administra- 
tion are but too rarely compensated by the 
enlightened liberality of the opulent. Let 
the magnates of commerce at Manchester, 
which Canon Hicks tells us ‘has never been 
wholly given to the idolatry of wealth,’ be 
stirred at least by the Committee’s appeal to 
their local patriotism, and determine that the 
new investigations at Toot Hill and Castle- 
shaw which the Committee propose, shall not 
languish for lack of funds. They need have 
no doubt as to the value of these inquiries 
sanctioned as they have been by liberal 
grants from the University of Manchester 
and the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


VARIA GRAECA. 


I.—A Lacuna in the Miad. 


The Homeric text has at all periods of 
its existence been so jealously guarded 
by grammarians, editors, and readers, that, 
when the patina of phonetic change is 
scraped off, emendation in the ordinary sense 
has little to do. For one passage however 
the mere sense is difficult. 

T 76 rotor S& Kal peréerev avat dvdpav 
-Ayapeuvov 

airdbev e& Edpys 08d’ ev peooourw avactas: 

& diror jjpwes Aavaot, Peparovres “Apnos, 

éoradros pev KaAOV akoveELY, OVOE EOLKEV 

EBBddrew: xaherov yap ematapevy TEp EOVTL. 

dvdpav 8 év TOAAG opddw mAs KEV TIS GkovoaL 

h eiror; BAdBerar dé Avyis Tep eV ayopyTys. 


Agamemnon who was wounded in A 
speaks from his chair without standing up. 
He seems to apologise for doing so and asks 
for allowance to be made him. How does 
this come out in vy. 79, 80? ‘It is right to 
hear a man upon his legs, and it is improper 
to interrupt’; but Ag. was not upon his 
legs : the usual speaker was and, as this was 
the proper posture, had no special ground to 
deprecate interruption. Agamemnon cannot 
stand, and as it is difficult to make oneself 
heard sitting, therefore he begs for silence. 
A line is wanted to contain these ideas, e.g. 


oOar- GdN’ Eumns pev dxoveuev, ovde Eorkev 


tBBadrew. 
‘A speaker ought to stand, not to sit: 
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still listen to me without interrupting, for it 
is difficult even for a good orator to make 
himself heard.’ This omission, which must 
have been very ancient, caused Zenodotus 
to leave out 77, on the ground that the 
allusion e€ épys is not taken up again. 
Alexander of Cotiaeum improved the story. 
The scholiast however on 77 had the right 
interpretation, whatever he read: 6 dé ’Aya- 
pénvev ovK opbos Snunyopet dia tiv ToD Tpav- 
patos adyndova O10 emideper troTysdpevos 
kaXov pev eotw éotara Onunyopelv, ds dyAovore 


kaOypevos. 
Homer’s ear was not sensitive to 
assonances in consecutive lines: I can 


produce no example of otdé éovxev nearer than 
three lines apart (@ 319, 322); but cf. in 
the Iliad apdeveuovro, evéepovro B 634, 5; 
Erovto, évepovto Ub. 137, 8 ; ikovto, tpdzovro 
T 421, 2 ; roveecOa bis K 116, 7 ; rod évoncer, 
te vonon Ub. 224, 5; airap én’ dAda, airap 
éx dAdo. N 799, 800; xat Mevédaov, kat 
Mevéedce P 507, 8; KadXidvacca, “ldvacoa 
& 46, 7; Aiaxidao bis 1b. 221, 2; -ov Zwxayr, 
-ov éowxey W 745, 6. On the other hand 
homoeoteleuton has its maximum of effect 
in hexameter verse. JI have collected the 
cases where assonance has led to omission in 
the Hymns J.H.S. 1895, pp. 272 sq. Such 
an elaborate repetition as that in the line I 
have invented may account for so early an 
omission. 
II.—voibes, a footfall. 


The word vodfos ‘ footfall’ is ignored by 
the Lexica. Herodian z. pov. Xe€. 42 after 
enumerating otpovics, EovGos, Bovfos says 
vovdos Kuptov Wodos ev ovder’ Hoiodos ev tpitw 
(sc. Kataoyw) vodossd€ rodav imddouros (iro 
dotros cod.) dpmpe, fr. 48 Rzach. After 
«vpiov we must perhaps add a «ai. Neither 
Lehrs nor Rzach understands év ovda ; the 
former even printed jv oide, and there are 
other attempts. “Ev ovde defines the species 
of yodos which vodfos denotes: h. Herm. 
149, when Hermes returned to his cave 

ov yap ktUrev Gorep ex’ ovder (Tibullus i. 
8. 66 illius credo tune sonuisse pedes). 

I hope this parallel may induce Herr 
Rzach to remove his 7, as it should give 
the coup de grace to Fick’s éx’ ody in 
the Hymn, to which Mr. Sikes and I were 
too kind. 


IIT.—On the plural of yi. 
Why is yj ‘rare in the plural, as the 
Lexica say? Homer has yadwv, but in 
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the Attic period the singular is the predom- 
inant partner. Tonic prose knew the plural 
(yeGv Herod. iv. 198, yéas mdelotas <idov 
Democritus in Clem. Alex. I. § 69), and in 
Aeschylus fr. 198 (Prom. Audpevos) quoted by 
Steph. Byz. in “Aw. the MSS. of Stephanus 
give 
avToa7opot 
yéar hépovor Bioroy adbovov Bporots 


and yvae which all the editors of Aeschylus 
have accepted is due to one of the editions of 
the "E@v«a. The dual is introduced, with a 
confidence which I do not altogether share, 
into Aesch. Persae 737 

aopevov oe yepupay yaty dvow Levernpiav 
for év of the MSS. The alternative is Blom- 
field’s raiv, where the ellipse seems doubtful. 
Later writers have no objection to the plural 
(Aristotle yat, Strabo yas, Crinagoras Anth. 
Pal. ix. 430. 1 yéac), nor have inscriptions 
(Collitz 60 B 20 fas tacde Kau rovs KNTWS, 
Hoffmann Jonic 80 C 10 ras yeas, 139 p. 64, 
v. 40 dypoora yeat, 140 p. 65 ras yeas Twv 
guyadwv, 173, p. 75 yeas Kae orxcas).1 The 
case is parallel to that of Ay, which is passed 
over in our Lexica, and briefly treated by 
Zachariae in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 34. 453 sq. 
Here the plural is common in late prose 
(tAat DAas tAats Strabo, trae Aas Herodian 
the historian) and late verse (tas Babrius 
ap. Zachariae, tAac Nonnus iii. 69, 252, xvi. 
91, xxxvi. 70, vAas v. 1. Anacreontea 32. 7), 
but for the good period the evidence consists 
of two doubtful passages, h. Hom. Dem. 
386 ddcoKxiov tAys (Mosq.) and Anacreon 51 
variously quoted (vAas and %Ay). To this 
we may add the placename do xopys jv 
kadotow “YAas Strabo 407, “Yar cadovpeva 
xwptov Paus. x. 326 (where Wilamowitz’s AiAa/ 
seems unnecessary), Bowwrides “YAa Moschus 
i. 89. The avoidance of the plural in either 
case is stylistic, due I suppose to a dislike 
of using the same word as a collective and a 
plural, a feeling absent in the Latin terra 
and silva. 

If yatv is allowed in Aeschylus, I should 
be inclined to read %Ays in the Homeric 
hymn. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Tav cat otxiwy Aegyptische Urkund. 993, ix. 10 
(ap. Herwerden suppl. lex.). Dr. Hunt gives me 
two instances of yas from the Tebtunis Papyri 
(Nos. 5. 59, 6. 31), but the plural is not common in 


papyrus. 
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NOTES ON THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


(Continued from p. 153.) 


ANDOCIDES. 


1.17 6 8& wetoas Kai dedpevos petvar Tov 
matépa eyo Hv pada. 

Omit kai, dedpevos being subordinate to 
meioas. So in 19 6 dé weioas. . éyo roAAa 
ixerevous kal AapPBavopevos Tav yovatwy. CE. 
106 vkyoavtes praxopevor Tos Tupavvous : 
4. 36 rocavtakis aywvilomevos viKnoas. 


ab. 21 dzrov av éueddev k.7.A. 


dv is usually bracketed. Perhaps 6y. Cf. 
ob 64 in 2.16. So perhaps in 81 éws dy, 
not éws av, should be read for éws av. 


ib. 119 otre ypypata erepa ovr’ evtvxlav 
avdpos éheo bau. 

<érépov> dvdpos has been conjectured. 
Read rather érépov for érepa. For the order 
of words cf. R. 8. Conway in this Review 
xiv. 358-9. 


3. 4 ecipyvn eyevero mpos Aakedayoviovs ern 
TEVTNKOVTG Kal EVELELVApLEV . . TALS OTOVOaLS ETN 
Tpirkaloeka.. 


tb. 6 ovrou Hiv eipyvynv érotyoav pos Aaxe- 
Saysovious €rn TpLaKovTa. 

Read after Aaxedayoviovs in both places 
<én’> émm. Peace was made for so many 
years, but it would not necessarily last 
so long. The first passage expressly names 
thirteen years as the actual duration, and 
éyévero.. . rn wevtikovra would be quite 
untrue. Cf. Thuc. 3. 68. 5 riv dé ynv dnpo- 
ciwoavtes arenicbwoav eri deka ery, etc. 
Reiske added cis, but éx’ before érn would 
be more easily lost. 


ab. 9 tas te GAAas amouias Kal? Exaortov 
dinyeio Oar. 

kal’ Exaorny | 

tb. 22 ’Apyetous d¢ dyayovres eis THY ToTE 
piAtav. 

Rather tore. 


ib. 24 +i otv éotw twoXoutov zepl dtov det 
, vA \ e > € wn ? o>. 

Bovreverbar; vai: rept dv ad judas ’Apyetor 
T™pokaAovvTar. 

vat is no proper answer to ti ovy éotw 
troAourov ; Read ri otv ; eorw brodourov rept 
¢ : St ks 5 2 
orov k.7.A.; So in 1. 86 dpa ye €orw evtavfot 


6 Tt mepteAciero ; and 89 évravOot éoTw 6 Te 
broXetrera ; 


ib. 34 Read apdrrea for mpdrrou. 


4.15 ti xpi) mpordoxay todrov . . duampar- 
teoban ; 


Suarpageo Oa, or add ay. 


ib. 20 can, I fear, hardly be restored, but 
it is fairly clear that dé after xeXevovtos 
should be yap. 


Lystas. 


Unless by any happy chance new evidence 
should become available, it seems unlikely 
that any great advance can be made now in 
dealing with the many and great difficulties 
presented by the text of Lysias. They offer 
abundant scope for conjecture, and conjec- 
tures have been abundantly made, but these 
are bound often to depart so far from the 
MS. readings that no certainty or even great 
probability can attach to them. The few 
suggestions here set down hardly touch any 
of the more serious difficulties. 


1. 14 édacke tov Avyvoy arocBerOjvar . . 
cita ex Tov yeTovwy evawacba. 


Cobet after Stephanus dvayacOa. Should 
we not read évavcacGa? The middle is not 
quoted in L. and 8. or Veitch from any of 
the best Attic writers, but there can be no 
objection to it in the sense here needed of 
got a light. 


2.2 dore xada pev toda Tots poréepois . - 


eipyoOat, ToAAG dé Kat exetvois TapadeArctpOau. 
-,» woAAa be. .? 

23 The Persians made careful calculation 
(ci pev.. et d€) of various risks. of pév 
tolvwy tadra duevootvto. ol 8 xHérepor zpo- 
yovor ov Aoyutpa cidores Tos ev TO TorEuw 


TOANG prev Kaa . 


Kwovvous . . ovK epoByOynoay To TAROOS Tov 
evavTiov. 
Thalheim gives as the MS. readings 


© cidores V X, dovres F’ and cites a number of 
emendations, none satisfactory. The MS. 
readings and the sense required seem to 
point very clearly to Aoyirp@ dueddvres. CF. 
Timaeus 724 wavta oyiopd dvedrecGar: 
Phaedrus 2498 & AoyipG cvvatpovpmevor 
ete. Cf. also on Lysias 21. 24 below. 
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25 The words éoryoav peév . . xdpas seem 
clearly te have suffered some disturbance of 
their internal order, but any restoration 
could only be doubtful. 


43 rhv citvxlav dpoveotcav Tots Kwwdvvots 
€kTTavTO. 


‘époroyotaav Rs (2.e. Reiske), sed est: 
per pericula ad felicitatem et concordiam 
pervenerunt’ Thalheim. Surely cirvyia 
dpovootca cannot=etrvxia Kal dpovo. It 
may however be a question whether épo/av 
ovcav would not be better than épodoyoicav. 
Their success did. not agree with their 
danger, but it was as great as their danger. 


52 amavryncavtes avtol cis tHV Meyapixny 
evikwv paxouevol amacav thy Svvayw Tip 
ékeivwv Tois On amreipykoot Kal Tois ovTw 
Suvapévois, tos «is tHv odetepav euPadeiv 
aéuoavras, cis THv aAXoTpiav dmravTycavTes, 
Tpomatoy d&€ otyoavtes K.T-X. 


The speech is much too carefully composed, 
whoever the author, for it to be probable 
that drayrjcavres was repeated in this 
clumsy way. It may be noticed also that 
Tous . . d€iwoayras is wanting in construction, 
for it is very awkward to take it in apposi- 
tion to tiv divapw tiv éxetvov. If in 
apposition at all, it ought to be in the 
genitive (with éxe(vwy) and not cut off by 
tos. . duvapevots. Perhaps both these faults 
may be removed together by reading 
dbacavtes for aravrjocavres and taking the 
latter as an accidental repetition of a word 
previously used. The construction will then 
be d@dcavres cis tHv dAXoTpiav Tods . . déuw- 
cavras, anticrpating the mvader by reaching 
foreagn soil first. 


60 edruyis 8 6 Tis Actas Bacireds éxrépwv 
Hyepovev aBopevos. 

érAaBopmevos 1s possible in this sense (Herod. 
i. 127 Mepoa: pev vey zpoorarew erdaBdpevor 
jAevGepotvro), but is the simple verb? In 
[Dem. ]25. 32 <i AaBour’ e€oveias is by no means 
the same as «i éovciav Aa Bou, but like Plato 
Fiep. 360D roarns e€ovoias érdaBdpmevos. 
Cf. however zpoohap Paver Oa. 

Blass’ arguments against Lysias as the 
author of this speech do not carry com- 
plete conviction. When we have made 
allowance for the interval that would inevi- 
tably divide the deliberately dignified style 
of a funeral oration from the deliberately 
plain, almost colloquial style which Lysias 
adopted in his ordinary forensic speeches, 
there seems to be nothing in the speech 
which he might not have put there. If it 
has all the faults of taste which Blass finds 
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in it, I do not know why Lysias should be 
thought incapable of committing them. 
When a plain writer ventures on an elevated 
style, he may well fall into such faults. 
Xenophon in such cases fell into worse, if all 
the work attributed to him is authentic. On 
the other hand I would not maintain with 
any great confidence that Lysias was really 
the author. I would only say that no very 
strong case is made out against it. 

I do not know whether the following 
words have been pointed out as rising above 
or departing from the usual vocabulary of 
the orators: 5 «déos and xdpw with geni- 
tive, a construction hardly used in the 
purest prose: 7 doeBeicbar passive: 21 
aré\Aw: 24 aéwotv think: 27 drabys Kaxdv 
(frequent in Herodotus): 37 detotcAar: 42 
épilo: 50 yepairepor: 60 AaBdopuevos (this use 
is however not even poetical; see above) : 
64 ddeAdos as metaphorical adjective: 69 
evxtos: 74 Anyw: TD toKe’s: 77 yeElpiotos: 
79 dynpatos. Some of these will be found 
in Xenophon, Plato, or Thucydides, hardly in 
the orators. Less noticeable are zev6eiv 
(several times, e.g. 2), dyyn (3), pratve (7), 
eévBpitw (9). aeiuvnoros (20) occurs also in 
6. 25 (thought not to be Lysias) and 26. 4, 
but is uncommon. Liysias seems not to use 
elsewhere 61a taxewv (26), but it occurs three 
times in the speeches ascribed to Demos- 
thenes and I dare say elsewhere in oratory. 
ol THS WAtKias evros (50) is worth noticing for 
the sense of évros (see L. and 8.) and for its 
position. 


4. 7 viv d€ Sporoyovpeba mpos maidas Kat 

> , \ Sek? 3 , . 9 ~ 
avAntpidas Kal pet oivov eAGovres’ Gore TOS 
Tait éoTl mpovoua ; 

Something like 6uoAoyovpeba zpos <airov 
éxovres> traidas Kal avAyTpidas Kal pret olvov 
édGety 2 


4. 11 rots 7 adXdows eaves Kal todtos 
TOUoat. 


In the context rovrois seems wrong, but it 
would be better to substitute otrws than 
Thalheim’s 6v airjs. 


12. 11 éedpny adrod edddia pror Sodvat, 6 8’ 
ayaTnoew pe Efacker, TO COma cucu. 

Pison did not say that Lysias would be 
content. Lysias’ request showed that he 
would not. He said he ought to be content, 
1.2. ayarav, denoew pe. For two words thus 
run into one ef. Plato Soph. 2575 fuypBe 
Byxévar for SvpBEeByxev civac: Theaet. 185 p 
épyavidvov for dpyavov idiov: Phileb. 41 a 
taorepotpev for torepov epodpev: Thue. 8. 67. 2 
dverreiv and dvarpewew for avarieimety: Diod. 
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14. 56. 6 zpoebvpotv7o for zpobvpous exovodvTo : 
ete. Cf. on Lycurgus 131 below. 


12. 21 woddois 8’ exitipous dvTas atipous 
[ris woAcws] Karéornoav. 

So Thalheim, but where did ts zoXdews 
come from? Perhaps we should read dtipovs 
rhs wodure‘as, though the word is no doubt 
superfluous. Cf. Dem. 15. 33 dripos tov 
oupBovdrcdew: Thue. 3. 58. 6 aripous yepar. 


12. 35 pabovres dxiacw ore 7) dixny dicov- 
ow.. 7 K.T.A. 

There is no sense in 67 7 here. The men 
will find out whether they are to suffer or 
the reverse, not that they are to do one or 
the other. We must read eire or zorepov. 


12. 60 Kai woes erayovres <aAXas Te> 
kal TeAevT@VTES AaKkedaypovious | 


13.18 od yap dy eKEL U iva 

: ov yap dyrov Exelvor OvTwS avoNnTOL 
> \ oo» ca 

Hoav Kat adiror woTe x.T.X. 


For xai read 7. So in the closely parallel 
passage Lycurg. 68 otrws éoriv avonros Kat 
TavTaTacw tov Kataredpovykws Blass reads 
7 for Kat. 


13. 46 tiv axporokw Aydv etxyov. Half a 
dozen aorists preceding and following strongly 
suggest écxov. The mistake is quite fre- 
quent. 


13. 71 For oide (Dobree cide) I would 
suggest nde. A past tense seems much 
more suitable. 


13. 82 troAapBavew 9 €t “Avutos atta 
pee 82 wr ohauBivey Xp 
éyevero aitos p47) arrobavetv. 


Should not ei be é7u? 


19. 20 joav 8 eArides rod AOD weioat 
Avoviotoy x.7.A. 


Perhaps <éx> tod ziod. So perhaps in 
2. 61 <év> kawots cwdvvos after recGertes. 


20. 3 otros d€ rivos av evexa 6dtyapxtas 
ereOupyoe ; TOTEpoV ws HAtKiay cixe NEywv TL 
duarparrecbar Tap’ bpiv, 7) TO THpare TiCTEVwV, 
iva bBpilor cis TOV dyweTeépwv Twa; GAN Opare 
airov tiv HAuKiay, 7 Kat Tov’s aAXovs tkavds 
éoTlv aToTpEerey TOUTWV. 

I cannot make any sense of as 7Atkiav evye. 
Does not the speaker say ironically as 
Hruktav <ovk> ciye? ‘Was it that he was 
not old enough to have the right of speaking, 
or that he was young and physically strong ?’ 
the point being that he was really by no 
means young. 
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20. 5 et tus 6Atyas apéas. 


oXiyas is certainly strange. Perhaps, as 
elsewhere, it has got exchanged for zoA\ds 
through a certain similarity. 


20. 12 or’ é&€rwe 7G Sypoctw, ovk cionveyKev 
atT@ TO apyvptov. 

But why should he have contributed the 
whole sum? Omit 70 (due to last letters of 
avTo), or read tod apyupiov. 

Just below éom in tuav éore rodirys seems 
a mistake for jv. How can the present 
tense be used of a dead man? 


20. 24 dore tH Ged Te Tas Sexatas e&atpe- 
Over A€ov 7) TpLakovTa pvas Kal ToIs OTparLu- 
Tats eis TwTypiav. 

After orpatwrats a numeral, representing 


asum of money, would seem to have been 
lost. 


21. 24 For the unsuitable #Aéyoa read 
probably édea (A for A). 


22.11 olowac atitots emt pev tovtov Tov 
Aoyov ovK eAevoecOau. 

For the unattic éXkevoeoGar such words as 
tpevecGa, opevoecbar, xatadevéecGar have 
been proposed. I take it to be perhaps 
a gloss rather than a corruption, and suggest 
dzavrycev, as in Midias 151 éri raitra 9 
aTHVTWV, WS K.T-A. 

In fragm. 47 épxouevwv can hardly be 
right either. (Cf. on Antiphon, swpra p. 
148 and on Isocrates Apophthegms below.) 


23.5 Probably padior <av> wopny <i- 
devat. 


24.3 otuar deity. . 
para. 
Kadas. 


xadots Markland, which will not quite do. 


Read xadots <otow>. After otow was 
lost, xaAots was turned into an adverb. 


Ta TOD THpLATOS OvTTYY7- 
Tos THS Wuxns emirydetpacw iaoGar 


26. 21 @pacvBovdrw ds aitd arodoynoerat. 

The dative is odd. Should Bonbiv be 
added? That is at least as likely as airod 
brepatoAoynoerar (Reiske) or aité avaByoerar 
(Halbertsma). Cf. for instance 14. 21 
and 22. 


30.19 doris aiid ampatov pev Kata Ta 
matpia Ovew, ereita & paddov cupdepa TH 
moXEL. 

For paddov, which seems without point, 
wa\a. and pdadiota have been proposed. 
Perhaps @ pedAXer cupdepew. 
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33.4 cidores Ste pidovixely pev éotw © 
mpatrovtwr, yvavat de Ta BeATicTa TOV adtay. 

aitév has been altered in a variety of 
ways. Such conjectures as  drvxovvtwv 
(Markland) and xaxés (Cobet) seem from 
the context to give the probable meaning, 
but I would suggest gavAws as coming 
nearer to the letters of airav. 


Fragments. 
1. 4 Write rod (for rovrov) reOveGros. 


4 kat ei pev xp@to kat exo ’AAKiBiadys, 
*Agtoxou epacker elvar Guyarépa: «i dé’ A€ioxos, 
*ANKiBiadov. 

Surely é¢ackoyr, ‘ they said.’ 


15 10 ev Eudv am’ enod yevos apyerat, TO O€ 
cov ev col maverat. 


1" 2 
TAVOETAL ¢ 


111 tiv pev Kopny Wry exes, tas Se 
pacxddas daceéas. 

Is xopny a slip for cepadyv? how can long 
hair, or any hair, be yy? 


TsocrATEs. 


1. 5 ob rapaxAynow cipovtes G\XA Tapatveow 
ypawavres wehAomev cor cv Bovdeverv. 

There is no propriety in the expression 
mapakAnow evpeiv, find an exhortation, or 
even devise. But ecipeiv and eireiy some- 
times get confused. See C.R. xviii. 11, noting 
further that Dem. 8. 54 has cirety while 
10. 56 has eépety and that in Isocr. 2. 41 
the Urbinas has civety against efpetv in other 
MSS. Read therefore here cizdévres, which 
is much more pointed, for it carries on the 
reference of § 1 to Isocrates and the family 
of Demonicus being now separated. He 
must therefore not speak but write. So 
éxaivous eitév 12. 130 ete. 


th aaa: Sy, , 
_ 15 pyod pahuora geavT® mpemew Koopov 
aicxivnv, dtkatoovvny, cwppoctvyv:  Tovtots 
yap aract Soxe Koopeicbar 7d Tov vewTépwv 
700s. 

Blass (Teubner 1879) bracketed xéopor, 
turning xpateicfa: into kocpeioGar; and 
this may be right. But perhaps zpérew 
should be zpézovra. 


25 pare peta BAaBys rep Tov dituv par 
Grrewpos elvat TOV Etaipwv ebede. Toto de 
Toujoes, ev pi Sedpevos (70!) detcbar zpoc- 
TOW). Tept TOV pyTOV Gs amoppyTwv dvaKowod" 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ERNSS , ‘ ‘ 
py TuxXav pev yap ovdev BraByoe, Tvxdv Se 
padXov atray tov tpdrov éemuoricet. 


It is surprising that critics have not seen 
the irrelevance of zept tOv pytav as dzop- 
pytwv davaxowod here. jy tvxov x.t.d. evi- 
dently follows zpoo7vo. The intervening 
words, which merely disturb the sequence, 
must be put either earlier or later ; probably 
earlier, as they could not conveniently come 
later for some time, whereas they might 
quite well stand before pjre pera BAGBys. 76 
should probably be omitted. 


28 meipd tov wAodTov xpypata Kal <p> 
(Blass) xrypara xatackevalew: eote Sé xp7- 
para pev Tols arokavew erictapevols, KTHMaATA. 
8€ Tots kracbar <povov> (Blass) dvvapévors. 


py voust no doubt be inserted, but I am 
not so sure about povov, rather suspecting 
that here too the words have got out of 
their order. Did I. write gor 6& xrijpata 
pev 7. x. 6., xpyuata d¢ tr. a. é.? The simi- 
larity of xrypara and ypypara might lead to 
the error. 


31 pnde rapa . . wydé wapa. 


Perhaps pre in both places. 
2.45 See C.F. xii. 28. 


3.59 pera rtouadtrns Woyns pour dv Ts 
dvvaito tov Biov diayayeiv. 

The present tense diye seems almost 
necessary. So in Gorgias 486 a dwayou must 
be right as against draydyou. 


5. 1 py Oavpacys, & Pidurme, Sister Tod 
Aoyou Towujcopar THv apxyv ov Tod mpds oe 
pybnoopevov Kat viv detyOnocobar péddovTos 
GANG Tod wept “ApduToews ypaperTos. 

I cannot translate these words as they 
stand, but conjecture otk <ék> rod. The 
cause of the loss is obvious. 


7. 20 yetobar thy pev dxodaciav Sypo- 
Kpatiay, THv 5€ Tapavouiay édevbepiav, tiv SE 
mappyctav icovopiay, tyv 8 é€ovolav Tov Tatra 
Tovey evdatpoviay. 

Tavita seems without meaning. zavra, 
sometimes confused with it, is exactly what 
we want, wavra mov being a familiar 
combination. 


54 xeyudLovtas ev rowovTows ev ots ov Bov- 
Nopar Aéyerv. 

This is certainly unlike the usual form of 
expression, which would be either év rovov'rous 
ois (or &) or ev ois simply. Should we omit 
the second ev, which indeed -hardly makes 
sense ? 


8. 12 domep ev adXoTpia TH woAEL KwSvveEv- 
ei! 
OVvTES. 
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Perhaps for év we should write dv. Cf. 47 


5 x i 
roils abtay cbpacw . . Kwwdvvevew. 


13 brav 8 ixtp THs Toews exxAnoralyte, 
Tois piv Toovrols amurteire Kal pHoveire, TOUS 
8: rovypordrovs Tov él 7d Biya mapiévTwv 
doxetre kat vouitere Sypotixwrépovs Tovs peOv- 
ovTas Tov vnpovTwv. 


In Demosthenes Ol. 3. 28 and F'.L. 339 
T have suggested (C.R. xvii. 147: xviii. 13) 
changing joKyKapev and cuvackety to nven- 
xayev and ouvavéew respectively. Here in 
the same way there seems little sense in 
doxeire and I suggest avéere. aivéw or adfavw 
is used in much the same sense 5. 120 6ov 
3 'Idowy Aéywo pdvov xpynodpevos ovTws avTov 
nuénoev, Tolav Twa xpi TpordoKav epi cod 
“yopnv dravtas eew «.7.d.; Cf. Plato Lysis 
206A of Kadoi, éreiddv tis adrods erawy Kat 
aién, povipatos éumivriavra. So some- 
times augeo in Latin and raise in English 
(‘while wits and Templars every sentence 
raise’). Or we may take avéere in its more 
usual sense and compare [Xen.] &.A. 1. 14 
Tovs pev XpyTTOVS ATiLoOvoL. . TOYS 5& crovnpovs 
aiéovow. But Isocrates’ form of the word 
was avédvw rather than avéw, if MSS. may 
be trusted. 


114 iy ras abras mpages ert avTov TOV 
bpotwv patvwvtar yvwptlovrtes. 

So the two best MSS. (Blass), but the 
rest appear to have 6molws for tov Opotwv. 
Should we explain and reconcile the dis- 
crepancy by reading trav 6potwv dpotws 4 


9.47 rhv rod. . ote Téexvas éemuoTaperyV 
olr’ europlw xpopevyy ore yeva. KEKTNILEVV. 
3 , 
Rather éuropia. 


a Ni ‘ a ¢ ‘ e € ' 
(BA 7@ pev yap tv pice marpis ( HPLETEpa 
mONus), Tov O€ . . VOU woOALTHY ETETOLNYTO. 


Surely ézerotyTo. 


10. 8 roApaou ypadev ws eotw 6 TOV TTH- 
xevdvrwv Kai pevydvtwv Bios (yrwrotepos 7 6 
cov dAXwv avOparov. 

Blass follows Benseler in omitting 6 after 7, 
so as to get rid of the hiatus. Kayser had 
omitted 3). . dvOpdrov altogether. Without 
5 the grammar of the sentence is, I think, 
questionable. Perhaps we might regard 7) 6 
as an explanatory adscript and read by the 
common Greek idiom fjAwrdtepos TOV GAAwV 
dvOpérwv, as in Democritus (fragment 98 
Diels) évds pitty Evverod Kpéecowy abvvetwv 
mdvrwv ; Xen. Hrero 1. 38 éexalovow éavrovs 
rais tov gtirovvtwv ‘rovpyias: Ar. Eth. 
3. 10. 10 ddpvyya paxporépay yepavou: Iso- 
crates himself 2. 31 75 ris woAews Ans 700s 
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Spovodrar ros apxyovow: 11. 7 morepa rots 
AN Pas iZ tee Lf 

mept Aiodov Aeyomevors avTov TapaTacwpev ; 

and many examples in all authors. 


11. 5 dmodoyjoacbar should be dzodoyy- 


ceca. 


12. 36 dyvoo should be dayvodv. Other- 
wise there is no construction for ¢idés and 
cipnkds. 


131 See C.R. xii. 131. 


15. 28 dv oddev poor trEov yeyovev. 

Ts this Greek? must we not read <é&> 
évt 
@V : 


133 épas S& tv diow THY Tov 7ohAGY as 
Sidkerrar mpos Tas HOovas. 

Perhaps didécewrat. Cf. however the some- 
what surprising expression in Acharnians 
370 rods tporovs Tovs Tov dypoikwv oida 
xalpovtas opddpa, éav k.7-)- 


16. 26 yuyvopevns, not yevouevyns, seems 
required by the expression é7dére taxetvwv 
KpaTyoeiev, OU. . KaTETKATTOV aAXG. « 
puTTov. 


PEs 
+ avw- 


40 mapa trys ToAews does not seem to 
make very good sense in the context, and I 
should prefer zrepié. 


43. Srdp&e would suit both érdrav dé 
and the future following better than izapxe 
does. ; 


17. 6 jyovpny . . kwdvvedew .. yernoer Oar 
is not, I think, possible Greek. Read 
KUWOvVEvoELV (or Kuvouvevew av) oe yeveo Oa. 
In 7 again not zoviv but roujoew must be 
read after tpocopodoyetv. 


Ep. 4. 4 cvvnpepetoat kat ovpBidvat TavTwv 
Hourrov Kat Avyupdtaroy. 


This use of Acyupds is both unique and 
unintelligible. May we not suppose a 
corruption of idapwrarov ? 


Ep. 9. 6 padv éore mepi THv yeyernpevev 
eiropws eémidpapetv 7) Tept Tov pedAdovTwv 
VOUVEXOVTWS EtTrELV 

ed7épws seems unsuitable, but neither 
ereikaas Nor dvexras (suggested by Dobree) is 
satisfactory. I would propose dzdvws.  «- 
and ¢- are not unfrequently confused, and 
zopos also gets exchanged with zévos, é.g. in 
Aeneas Comm. Pol. 14. 2. 

In the ‘Apophthegms’ put together in 
Blass’ edition, two or three small improve- 
ments may be made. 

"Epurnets tive of piddzovor Tov padvpov 
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duapepovow <izev ‘ds of cboeBeis Tov doeBar, 
é\riow ayabais. 

Is it not plain that és should be 3? ef. 
Bywater (Textual Criticism of Nic. Ethics) 
on Hth. 1106 b 36 ds (or &) dv 6 dpdvysos 
Opioetev. 

ot avOpwrou Tore yiyvovra PeAriovs, Srav 
Ged zpooepxwvrat: dpovov d& éxovor Ged 7d 
evepyetely kal GAnOevew. looxparous. 

Of course I. did not use mpocepxwvrat, but 
neither, I take it, did he say BeAréous. 
BaAroro is almost required by the sense, 
and no confusion is more common than that 
of comparatives and superlatives. 

In zpos tov cizdvra zarépa ds oddev XN’ 7} 
dvdpdrodov cvvereme TG Taidio, ‘tovyapodv’ 
edn ‘drift, dio yap dvO’ évds ees avdpdrroda’ 
no doubt oidév should be otdé’, and perhaps 
owerepe Should be cupméuper. 

In the extract (6) from the Téyvy read 7d 
{not tov) éxdpevov. 


Isarus. 


1. 33 Gore pyde Adyov SrodeiWew. 


Read SroXcérew, comparing Goodwin M.T7. 
§ 591. 


¢ cal og 
3. 72 ydvar écov avaurxuvToraro. avOparrov 
€io ovTot. 


Rather dow, the regular case with com- 
paratives and superlatives. 


4. 18 cikos jv GAnbets clvar Sdfewv Tas 
SiabjKas. 


eikos seldom, if ever, takes a future 
infinitive, just as it very seldom takes dy. 
Read doxeiv. 


5. 14 tyets 8& kabnyovpevor odxére rpoorcew 
«7A. 

&@ Hyovpevor (Baiter) is not likely to be 
right, are being little used in common Attic 
prose. kat 7yovpevor may be suggested. 


6. 50 idety & otk efdv airy. 
Read ev. We might think of omitting 
4, but ideiv needs an object. [So too Wyse. | 


of ns 2 la > ~ > , 
7. 8 ws ob evropyreev éxeivos tapyvpiov. 


> 


* €ws ov, if right, is very unusual. It occurs 
Herod. 2. 143, but probably not elsewhere 
in Attic. The occasional use of péypu of in 
Thue. and Xen. is parallel, but their Attic 
is not of the scrupulous kind we expect in 
Tsaeus. 


L 


9. 21 ovderore, referring to the past, 
should probably be otderdmore. 
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Fragm. 32 xpi) robs vopous piv riberba 
opodpas, mpaotepws be KoddZew 7) ds exetvor 
keAevoucw. 

I suspect ogodpas is due to paorépws and 
Isaeus wrote aodpors. 


Lycureus. 


13 xpos 6 det Kal tpas droBdérovras pH 
emitpemew Tois e€w Tod Tpayparos A€yovcw: 
oUTw yap eoTaL Tois TE KpLvopLevors avev SiaBoARs 
6 dyav Kal Tois dudKovow FKiTTA GLKOpavTeLY 
kal tpiv evopxordrny Wipov éveyxetv: advvarov 
yap eorw dvev Tod Adyou pi dixaiws SediSaype- 

Laas Rian 
vous dixaiay GecOar tiv Widov. 


Multe multa conrecerunt, says Blass, velut 
avev Tod dAdyou G. Herm., dvev rod < toLovTov > 
Aoyou Nicolai. An dvev rod Aoyw (quod 
facile in deyou abibat) diKatws bedida Oar ? 

I take dvev to be a careless repetition of the 
dvev preceding (avev dyaBoAqs) and to have 
taken the place of ééw, ‘after listening to irrele- 
vant and unfair speeches.’ So éw rod mpdy- 
parosin the first clause. We might compare 
Maine’s remark about an English jury 
in Popular Government, ‘there is a rigid 
exclusion of all testimony which has a 
tendency to bias them unfairly.’ 


28 Kat radra 6’, & dvdpes, éuod Pewpyoare, ds 
dixaiay THv e€€racw rovovpevov Tepl ToUTwV. 

kal tadra refers to what is coming. Should 
not zovovjevov be rorodpar? He wants them 
to observe how scrupulously he is proceeding. 


29 Read roy tév ravra (for tov rapa Tov) 
avvedorwv éeyyov. [Dr. Postgate tells me 
that Herwerden has made the same conjec- 
ture with atré after zdvra. | 


30 Keeping rods idiovs xwdvvovs add per- 
haps tropevwv. Cf. ixeuewev following and 
2S 7 a G , . ae) 
ovdeva KLVOvVOV uTopeivas 1 1d. 


32 ottrwoi 8 diadoyilecbe rept TovTwv rap’ 
tpiv abrots. tivas adivarov Av TH SewdryTe Kat 
Tals Tapackevais Tals ToD Adyou Tapayayeiv ; KATE 
drow toivey Bacavitopevor wacav Tiv Gd7Oeav 

See Aes pane , c 
Tepl TaVvTOV TOV adiKnuaTwv éue\ov dpdoev ot 

as eer , AA Sina? 

OlkeTal Kat at Geparawat. GAA Tov’TOvs Aew- 
Kpatns Tapadodvar Epuye, Kal Tadta otk adXo- 
tplovs dX’ avrod dvras. rtivas dé dvvardy etvat 
doxel Tots Adyous Yuyaywynoa Kal Tiv vypoTnta 
avtav Tod ious Tois Saxpvous cis eXcov tpoaya- 
yeoOar; rods Stxactds. evtaiOa Aewxpdrys 6 
Nd nn 4 > , voOe g a 
Tpodorns THS maTpidos eAyjAvbev, ovdey Erepov H 
PoPorvmevos pi) ek THs adrHs oikias of 7’ e&ehéy- 

XOVTES TO Epyw Kal 6 eLeAeyXopevos yevyrat. 
There seem to me to be at least two things 

= : 5 ne 
wrong here. First the question révas advvarov 
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nv k.7.A. has no answer made to it, although 
kata dvow rolvey x.7.X. is incoherent without 
something to precedeitandalthoughsymmetry 
with tovs dixacras, Which answers the parallel 
question, requires a corresponding accusative. 
Insert therefore as an answer after tapayayeciv 
something like of dotAo.. Secondly the words 
ovdev Erepov . . yévytar appear to be entirely 
irrelevant where they occur. They have no 
sort of connexion with rhetorical artifices 
addressed to the court. Clearly they refer 
to the domestics mentioned in the first half 
of the passage, and their place is after atrod 
évras. In Blass’ text will be found one 
or two other similar transpositions ($$ 14 
and 43). 

There is said (Rehdantz) to be no parallel 
for ovdev érepov 7 instead of the usual obey 
aXo 7, and this suggests the possibility that 
Lycurgus wrote ovdév érepov (or zpdrepor, 
§§ 92, 129) doBovpmevos 7. But the text is 
probably right. 


40 Spay & hv... yuvatkas éXevbépas . . dvatins 
aiTav Kal THS TOAEWwS Spwpevas. 

dpwpevas may be defensible in itself (cf. 
for instance Lys. 3. 6: Eur. Androm. 878) 
but as governed immediately by 6épay it 
is surely intolerable. How to deal with 
it is another question. If it is an ordinary 
corruption of some more or less similar 
word, ddvpopevas (which is suggested) or 
oAopupopevas is likely enough to be right. 
Anything rather than Rehdantz’ dpvopevas. 
If however it is due to épav preceding 
and to idety and dépay following, all in one 
sentence, it may represent some quite different 
word no more like épwpevas than in 13 above 
avev is like é&; and then conjecture is 
almost idle. 


57 yd€ws 8 av avtod rvOotuny Ti’ eumopiav 
cioaywv xXpyoy.oTepos eyever Gv TH ToAEL TOD 
Tapacxe TO CHa Tagar Tois oTpaTnyois Kal 
Tous emovtas apivacbar el’ DuOv paxopevos. 

Tov Tapacyetv (= 7) TO Tapacyeiv) is SO awk- 
ward a phrase, when the speaker had only 
to say 7 wapéxwv, that I would suggest iv’ 
éprropiay cicdyew yxpnoywrepov . . ToD Tapa- 
oxel .. Kal. . auivacbar. . waxopevov. Or we 
might read 7 76 wapacyeiv, taking 7 as lost 
after eu. 

67 od rotto Aoytetobe, ci cis ore pdvos 6 
avOpwros, aN’ eis TO mpaypa. 

Blass writes ‘aX’ otov 76 zp. Bk., GAX’ ei 
(Tayl.) 76 zp. péya (Dobr.), add’ eis 70 zp. 
<dmoBdépere> Frohb.’ 

It is well known that «is and ts are some- 
times confused. Does not eis here stand 
for zi? 
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73 Kai, 76 Kepddauov tis vikns, od TO ey 
Sarapiv tporaov dyamicavres éornoav, add’ 
Spous tots BapBdpous mysavtes. . . cwvOijKas 
€mouoarto. : 

ay. €or. is such an unnatural phrase ‘did 
not set up the trophy, contenting themselves 
with it,’ that Blass follows Meutzner in 
omitting éornoav altogether. Should we not 
rather exchange verb and participle, reading 
nyarncav orycavres? Soin Ar. Ach. 91 the 
Ravenna MS. in spite of metre has fxovres 
dyonev for dyovtes Howey: Od. 17. 245 one 
MS. has iBpiles popéwv for $Bpi<wv dopéas : 
Alcib. ii. 1384 Bodl. has TOPEVO[LEVOS 
mpooevéer for zpooevédpevos ropever: and 
many passages have been or are to be 
restored in this way. 


74 rovs Kakods prety Te Kal koAalew, adA\Aws 
te kat Newxparny, Os ore edeurev ovre 0xvvOn 
aa 
Upas. 

Is there any parallel for such a use of 
a\Aws te kai? It introduces abverbial ex- 
pressions, especially as, especially when, 
especially if, etc. Can A., a simple objective 
accusative, be placed after it? or should 
we read aXAous te cat? I confess tovs te 
GXovs xa is rather what one would expect. 


76 For duetvw read petfw. C.R. xvi. 394. 


93 Callistratus, who was told by the god 
at Delphi ore av €\On “AOyvale revEerar Tov 
vopwv, returned there and was put to death, 
Sikatws: TO yap TOV Vomwv ToIs HOUKNKOGL TLXELY 
TyLwpla extiv: 6 d€ ye Geds dpOGs daédwxKe ToIs 
noucnpevors KoAdoat Tov aitiov: dewov yap av 
ein, <i Tavita onpeia Tots evoeBeor Kal ToIs 
Kakovpyots paivorto (paivevrac MSS.). 

If Bursian and Blass are right in reading 
Tyswptas for tyswpia, I think we must goa 
step further and insert another rvyety either 
before or after, rots 7ducnxoor. Clearly it 
would very easily get lost. 

But the last words of the passage are the 
real difficulty, ei ravra x.7.A. We may prob- 
ably accept daivoiro or something like it, but 
TavTa onpeia is very obscure. Why should 
not the same signs be given to pious men 
and evil-doers? or what is meant in this 
context by ‘the same signs’? The real 
point is that the god, as was his way, used 
an ambiguous or equivocal expression. The 
speaker must be detending him not for havy- 
ing given ‘the same sign’ to righteous and 
unrighteous, but for having given a ‘sign’ 
or intimation which might bear more than 
one meaning, the sense intended varying 
with the character of the man to whom it 
was given. Just then as it seems very 
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possible that one ruyetv out of two fell out 
above, so here I would suggest «i ravra 
<tairov> onpeia. . daivorro, v.e. gave the 
same signs in the same sense, did not make 
the meaning vary with the man. tavro 
onpatvovra or tatrov onpeca might also be 
suggested, but raizva taitod perhaps ex- 
presses it best. 


106 KareAurev yap avtois éAeyela Tojoas. 
Are the words in their right order? 


s 4 , 2 = tJ ™ / 
ToNoas yap... kateAurev ? or eXeyeta + + KATE 
Aue Tounoas 4 

123 ‘ 2 , A s 

29 TOUS ETLXELPNTaVTAS TV. . TWTNpLav 


aroatepetv ! 


131 as imép ravrns paxovpevor 7) KowT - « 
TvvaTvxovvTes. 

Dobree and editors cvvarvyjoovtes to match 
paxovmevot. Possibly ovvarvxeiv aguodvtes. 


Cf. on Lysias 12. 11. 


140 jyotpar 8 éywye ovde”’ [av] otro peyada 
Thy TwoAw evepyeTnkevat, Got e&aipetov agovv 
AapBavew xapw thy Kata Tov TpodiWovTwY 
Tiuwplav, ov oOUTWS avonToV WaTE K.T.A. 

At the beginning of 139 he has expressly 
said that certain persons on the ground of 
their own public services are trying to beg 
L. off. It is impossible therefore that the 
words before us, in which he declares that 
no one could do such a thing, should be 
right. Blass accordingly brackets déwodv ; 
but how did it get into the text? I think 
as a corruption of aévoy «iva, which makes 
excellent sense (‘no one’s past services are 
such that he is entitled’ etc.) and has the 
further merit of smoothing ov8’ ottws dventov, 
where an civat is rather lacking. 


In the following passages it seems to me 
that something has been omitted. 


"3 ¢ nn , fa ‘ > 
73 opovs tots PapBdpors wyéavtes Tovs eis 
TH eAevbepiay Tis “EAAdéos. 


105 Gore tots avdpeotaros Aaxedatpoviors 
év tots éumpoobev xpovois oAcuodor mpos 
Meoonvious avethev 6 Geds k.7-X. 


143 kat éGcat airov K.7.X. 


Surely for prose tots dvépecoraros A. is not 
good Greek, or is at any rate very unusual 
Greek. An epithet is not thus attached to 
a proper name, or very seldom. It seems 
likely that yevopevors or otor, going with 
avdpeotatos, has been lost. After one of 
the plural datives oto. would very easily fall 
out. [Naber has recently suggested dvdpe.d- 
tara, omitting Aaxedaypoviots. | 


In 73 tots eis tiv éeevfepiay seems in- 
complete without the addition of some such 
word as ovpdépovtas, émitnoeious, ikavovs. 
In 143 I conjecture kai <dejoetar> eacar, 
where again a certain similarity might 
facilitate loss. The force of d&éacea is 
difficult to carry over the tpeis 8 epwrare 
coming between. 

So again in 18 dozep rH marpidu peyadas 
eitvxlas ebayyeAtCopevos it is hard to believe 
that the dative really depends on eirvy/as, 
preces of good fortune for his country, when 
any hearer or reader would naturally attach 
it to ebayyeAiowevos. Here too some 
participle like yevouéevas or ovpBacas has. 
perhaps been lost. 

Two very small points in conclusion. In 2 
TOV pyre mpodovTa pyT eyKatadurovta might 
be better than Dobree’s pyre zpodovra 
par’ éyxataurovta, CE the! zov, insole 
which is also bracketed, I think needlessly. 
In 96 10 xwpiov . . tpocayopeverbar 
etoeBav xopov is not <tov> Tav wanted ? 


TOV 


AESCHINES. 


In Timarch. 29 rq wore, txép js TH O7ra 
py tera 7 dia SerALav py Svvaros et érapidvat, 
poe cvppBovrevey agiov. 

The two alternatives in the relative clause 
seem hardly to make sense, as 61a deAiav 
would surely apply to ra o7Aa pay TiHecae 
too. Either put 7 after deAdav or change it 
to «ai, for which it does sometimes get 
substituted and wice versa. 


IDS 15 TE AUS aTYLOL o 
<6vres> ? 


In Ctes. 4 70. . knpvypa. . ‘tis ayopevew 
Bovretan tOv izép wevTyKoVTa ern yeyovoTwov 
kal wdAw év pepe tov dANwv “AOqvaiwr ;’ 

So the editors give these words, but the 
quotation really ends at yeyovétwv. This is 
both clear in itself (for the whole as one ques- 
tion or proclamation would be ludicrous) and 
made still clearer by what Aeschines says 
elsewhere (i Tumarch. 23) pera tadra 
erepwTa 6 Kypvé ‘tis a. B. T. B. 7. & Y-3’ 
éreioay O€ OUTOL TaVTES EiTwoL, TOT 7dy KEAEvEL 
Neve Tov GAAwv “AGnvaiwy Tov BovAdpevor ois 
éfecrw. In Alcid. Soph. 11 we have the 
abbreviated form tis dyopevew PovAerar Tov 
TOALTOV ; 


€k oukopavrias 


153 yéverOe 8 prow puxpov _xpovov TH 
didvorav py ev TO OtxacTypiy aN ev TO 


Gearpw. 
‘Malim 77 dtavoia, ut § 157, 186, Plato 
legg. 683 Bait. sed cf. 1. § 179 (eredav & 
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ard THs aro\oyias arooracbnre Kal Tas Wuxas 
ed’ évépwv yevnobe).” Ziirich ed. 

I think the dative should be read here 
and in 1. 179. Cf. Aristotle, Mragm. 58 
(Rose) ef 71s as otov cis paxdpwv vycous TH 
Siavoia Koptoeev: Isocr. 6. 110 ei tats dia- 
yotuis GaTep Tapertatas idoute Tovs yoveas 
kal rods matdas: Polyb. 8. 15. 1 wadau de rH 
diavola wept tov Aiooov kai tov ’Axpodiccov 
év: Lucian 30 (Phalaris). 5 ext rod adrod 
Séovs viv TO Aoyiopae yevouevovs and again 
pos 6Xlyov ov 7H yvepn cis “Akpdyavra Tap 
éue aroonpnoartes. 


184 In the fourth line of verse, mp@tou 
Sucpevéwv etpov apnxavinv, I cannot but 
think etpoy is a mistake for the more forcible 
and appropriate ¢idov, as I have suggested 
before that in Tyrtaeus, as quoted by 
Polybius and Pausanias, etpe dé (6 xpdvos) 
Mecorvns civ Au tov mpoddrny, we should 
read cite. Cf. however Theocr. 10. 17 etpe 
Ocds Tov dAurpdv, though that is only partially 
parallel. 


918 > a /, ~ ‘ 
218 dpxet ydp poor pikpa Kat 
aicxpas ovk embupo. 


preCovwv 


There is nothing aicypov in desiring more 
than a little. Read yAtcxpws, a much more 
suitable word and one which is elsewhere 
confused with aicxpés, e.g. Plato Crito 53 5, 
where the MSS. and editors are divided 
between aicypds and yicxpus émbvpety Shy: 
Dem. 37. 38. Cf. Cobet, Collect. p. 510. 


231 ef tis TOV TpayKay ToToOV TaV peTa 
TavTa eTELTayOVTWY TOLHTELE K.T-A. 

The future ézeoaédvtwy seems almost 
necessary. I have sometimes thought that 
in § 6 cécerae would be better than cwlerat, 
as expressing what the early vopobérns fore- 
saw ; see however Veitch s.v. who says ‘we 
know no instance of fut. mid. cdcecfat 
being passive.’ 


235 odSels wuzore erefero . 
Tov SukaoTypiov icxvon. 


. mpl av petlov 


Cobet zpiv icyica:, but in this and similar 
cases a present meaning easily suggests 
itself. So e.g. Isaeus 4. 27 ovre daodedy- 
pjkacw oddapy mwrore, Grov av py dpets 
TpooTagnte. 


Letters 1. 4 ayrurvet. 
All the tenses are past. 


Probably avrervet. 


5. 6 xa <ai> AowWopiar ats ehowopovpnv * 


10. 1 kai & pev etdov adtdbu ypadew met 
Soxet dpOovov éxew thy VAqv cwwrycw. Per- 
haps <agéia> ypapew. 
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HYPERIDES. 


In Athen. 2 otrws as éoixey e&iornow 
avOpérov diaw epws mpocAaBwy yvvacKos 
Perera fav (the five dots representing the 
number of letters apparently missing in the 
papyrus). 

Blass cites a number of conjectures, 
Kapdlav, aipudiay, Kaktav, rouctd(ar, Tavoupytav, 
dmoriav. Has any one thought of zovypiav ? 


18 éorep iro 
eiAnppevov. 


The missing eight-letter word may be 
Onpevtod or Onpevtar. 


év zodoctpaBy 


a1 < 9 / x c s 
21 6 torepos mpidpevos 7 6 maAau KEKTY- 
[€vos. 


Should not derepos be torepov } 

23 kal radta Kal mpos tpas avtov pacw 
péddew A€yew, iva 87 Sooty perptos etvar. 

If the optative is right, it is another 


instance of an irregular sequence like Ar. 


R. 24: Dem. 22. 11, in which the speaker's 
mind changes the time relation. ‘ His idea 
was, when he vesolved on this,’ etc. Cf. 
particularly Ar. Av. 1524 émortpatevoew 
dao’. . ci pa) wapeger . . iv’ eiadyouro. 


31 oiduevor Setv rods ev Tots Kuvdvvots 
iuiv xpyotpous yevomevovs TovTous aTvxovvTaS 
buic.o3 th wpa. 

The conjectures xapicOjvar, Kovpicbjvat, 
dvrimabeiv, preoOa, cwOfjvar are given by 
Blass, who adds on Kenyon’s authority de 
lit. @ non vid. dubitart posse. Has age 
AeicGar too many letters ? 


Epitaph. 26 trép év amavrov OUTOL TOVOUS 
Toveov OLaddXOUS TOLOVMEVOL K.T-A. 


This has the appearance of a verse 
quotation, 


xévous Tovar <6 2> d1addxo0vs roLovpevot. 
Cf. Eur. Hec. 588 dvrn. . diuadoxos Kakov 
xaxois: Suppl. 71 d&yav . . yowv yoots Siddoxos 
(quoted in L. and 8.). 

Fragm. 192 éredav ert duerés 7 BGow. 


The aorist #Bjowow, after they have 
attained manhood, is indispensable. 


DINARCHUS. 


1. 42 rpia rddavra adv peteypade Kat 
pereckeviale TOV VOHOV Kal? Exdornv ekkdyotay, 
Kal Ta pev ede Gv cidijer THY TYLAY, TH Oy 
dmroddémevos ovk €BeBaiov. 

éxéAder seems hardly right. If D. meant 
‘he offered again for sale what he had 
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already been paid for,’ the again and the 
already could hardly fail to be expressed. 
ézéAe must, I think, stand for érode, and 
ovk €Befaiov ( =ovx éroter) decidedly supports 
this. 


ib. 72 emBdebare 8) ext rHv OnBatwv wodrw. 
eyévero 7oXs, eyevero peyioryn. 

modus iS unmeaning, but its proposed 
omission unsatisfactory. Where did it 
come from? Read rather zdAa, which 
gives excellent sense. Cf. generally § 75. 


ib. 87 7y totrov GAybcia <morevovta> 
or something similar ? 


ib. 110 eis 7O THs ToACWs Top’ aroBré- 
Wavres kal tyv mpotepoy dogav wimapyovoav 
avTy. 

No parallel is cited for such a use of 
cGua. Read oyjpa. Cf. Eur. Andyom. 1 
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*Acidridos yas oxna, @nBaia dds, where 
the schol. uses kadAdmicpa and kédumos. So 
mpooxnua in Herod. 5. 28 MéAnrtos, rs "Twvias 
mpooxnpa. In [Dem.] 61. 12 the MSS. vary 
between odaros and cyyparos: Plut. Lue. 8 
oxHa is a certain emendation for cdma. 


2.9 G7’ cis 1d Seopwrypiov to zpatov 
ar7xXOn . ., ToadTa ToAUYCaVTa TroLely adTovs. 

airod Blass with other editors, meaning, 
I suppose, there: but this would be a misuse 
of airod which is not=simple éxe?. adrovs 
seems to admit of defence as referring to tots 
decuwras implied in decpwrypiov. So e.g. Ar. 
Hih. 3. 11. 1118 b 19 xarotvrat yarrpinapyor, 
os Tapa TO deov wAypodvres. adtyv, and many 
other passages. 

3.16 Perhaps xai rpis jv av (for 757) 
dtxaiws eCnptwevos. 

Hersert Ricwarps. 





AN EMENDATION OF LUCIAN PHILOPSEUDES 9. 


Ilavy yap idvirys, pn 6 Acwvouaxos, « Kat TH 
Toiaira ovK ewelnoe cor éxpabety dvtwa Tporov 
Oderet Tots voojpacr tporPepomeva, Kat prov 
doxeis ovde TA Tpodavecata dv rapadcéacbax 
TavTa, TOV ek Teplodov TUpETaY TAS GroTOpTAS 
Kal Tov épreT@v Tas KaTtaGeAEes Kal BovBovev 
iaweis kal TGAAa Oroca Kal al ypaes 4d ToLOD- 
ow. i 0€ exelva ylyvetar aravra, Ti Oy Tore 
ovxt Taira oinon ylyverOar br THY Gpotwv ; 

The words tév épmetév tas KxarabédEets 
stand in all the manuscripts, and seem to 
have passed the editors unsuspected. Apart 
from the context they contain nothing 
objectionable. xaraOedAéts, indeed, I have 
not found elsewhere; but the form is a 
legitimate one, and @eAéis occurs in Plutarch 
Qu. Conv. iv. 3 (p. 662 a) and Aelian N.A. 
viii. 24. xatabedyo, subdue by enchantment, 
charm, is used of the arts of Circe, « 213: 

Tovs aut KareGedéev, érel Kaka appar’ 
eOwKeV. 

The yerb is rare, however, and hardly 
occurs in the literature until the beginning 
of the Christian era. As applied to the 
physical effect of enchantment I have found 
it nowhere except in the passage from the 
Odyssey. It is elsewhere used of the charm 
or seduction exercised upon the human mind 
by music, eloquence, flattery, pleasant sights, 
ete. So Lucian Indoct. 12 |Philopatr. 3], 
Clem. Rom. Epit. de Gestis S. Petri clii. 
p- 584, Migne, Nic. Paph. In laud. S. Hyac. 


4, ev. p. 424 Migne, Anast. Sin. Viae Dua 
Ixxxix. p. 253 a Migne, Schol. Ray. on Ar. 
Eig. 210 (6aAp6y- KatabeAxAp). I have been 
unable to verify the quotation in Stephanus: 
from Chrysipp. ap. Eustrat. 511, 20.1 This 
is also the commonest use of the simple 
GéXyw from Homer down. It is, however, 
used of Medea’s quieting the dragon in Ap. 
Rhod. Arg. iv. 150 airap 6 y 78x | olen 
GeXyopevos, and is also applied to the magical 
stilling of winds and waters, Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll. viii. 7. 28, Ap. Rhod. Arg. i. 27. 
Nicander (Ther. 556) uses it of bees attracted 
by the odour of balm ; Longus (ii. 7 ad fin.) 
of cattle charmed by the shepherd’s pipe. 

As to the facts concerned, that the art of 
charming snakes was known to the Greeks 
is adequately proved by two passages in 
Plato, Hep. 358 B, Opacvpaxos ydp por hatve- 
Tat... Ud Gov doTep dds KyANOAVaL, and 
Huthyd. 290 a, 4 pev yap trav éxwdav (se. 
TEXVN) Exedy TE Kal halayylwv Kal oKopTiwy Kat 
tov a\Awv Onpiwv te Kai voowy KyAnoIs éorw. 
It may seem a little strange in our Lucian 
passage that snake-charming should be men- 
tioned as within the powers of mere village 
witches. But old women are the chosen 
vessels of occult lore, and popular supersti- 
tion set no limit to their capabilities. 

1 The verification of several out-of-the-way refer- 


ences was made possible by the kindness of Mr. G. 
C. Scoggin. 
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In themselves, then, no fault can be found 
with the words rév eprerav tas xatabédEets. 
But a careful examination of the context 
seems to me to throw grave doubt upon the 
reading. The narrator, Tychiades, has been 
visiting Eucrates, who is ill with a gouty or 
rheumatic affection of the feet. In § 7 
another visitor, Cleodemus, suggests a mar- 
vellous remedy—the tooth of a field-mouse 
tied up in a lion’s skin and wrapped around 
the legs of the sufferer. Tychiades is skep- 
tical (§ 8), and finally declares that he should 
have no faith in the remedy, even if sixteen 
whole fieldsmice were to be wrapped in the 
hide of the veritable Nemean lion. He has 
seen a lion limping, not protected from 
lameness by the virtues of his own skin ! 
Then follows the speech of Deinomachus 
quoted above. Here the clause ra ro.tra 

dvrwa tpoTov adeXet Tois voonpace 
mpoodepopeva would lead one to expect in 
the next clause only allusions to well-known 
magical cures; and certainly the insertion 
of a reference to snake-charming between 
two examples of old wives’ medicine seems 
strange. Furthermore, Deinomachus’s last 
sentence is simply an argument by analogy : 
if our old women accomplish magical cures, 
why scoff at Cleodemus’s remedy, which 
operates by like means? But the feasibility 
of charming serpents is no argument for the 
efficacy of the remedy suggested. 

Again, the reply of Tychiadessto Deino- 
machus takes no account of the mention of 
snake-charming. Only the second sentence 
need come into consideration: jv yotvy py 
melons TpoTEepoy eraywv TH Aoyw SioTe piow 
exer ylyvec bar, Tod Te TUpETOD Kal Tod oidyjLaTOS 
Sedidros 7) dvopa Georéc.ov 7) ppow BapBapixyy 
kal 61a todTo [é€k tod BovBdvos| dparerevovtos, 
ere cou ypaav pidor Ta Aeyopeva €or. Would 
not Tychiades have had his fling at the 
snake-charming, had it been mentioned ? 
§ 10 is occupied by some further discus- 
sion between the champions of legitimate 
and magical therapeutics. Finally, the con- 
versation takes a turn in § 11, where Ion 
tells how a Chaldean magician cured a man 
who was at the point of death from a viper’s 
bite, and then (§ 12) caps this with a still more 
marvellous yarn of how the same magician 
rid a farm of reptiles in a manner that 
remotely suggests the Pied Piper. 

T cannot believe that Lucian introduced 
into the speech of Deinomachus in § 9 
this utterly irrelevant mention of serpent- 
charming. Two courses, then, remain open : 
(1) the words tév éprerdv tas KarabedEets 
may be regarded as an interpolation, perhaps 
suggested by the snake-stories in §$ 11 and 
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12; (2) these words may contain a corrup- 
tion, and conceal an allusion to the magical 
healing of some disease. Against the 
former alternative may be urged the impro- 
bability of the rare word xardOaAéis being 
interpolated. We might have expected 
KyAnots (see the passages from Plato quoted 
above), especially as Lucian uses xydéw 
several times—I have counted ten cases, as 
against eight of @eAyw and its derivatives— 
and xkyAnois occurs in De Salt. 72, not, it is 
true, in the sense of a physical fascination. 
Again, I would suggest—though I do so 
with some hesitation—that while BovBdvev 
iavets instead of tév BovBdvev tas idcets is a 
natural variation in a list of three items, the 
omission of the article would be hardly so 
likely to occur if only two diseases had been 
mentioned. 

On the other hand, if the words rév épwetav 
Tas kaTaGeAgers contain a corruption, it occurs 
to me that the right reading might be trav 


<pryjtwv tas katabédges, the allaying (by a 


charm) of herpes. Of this disease more must 
be said later. A question may arise as to the 
use of xataGeXéis with reference to the relief 
or cure of a disease. The word is found 
only here, and @€Aés in Plutarch and Aelian 
cited above (the only examples in the lexicons) 
means charm, allurement, of a pleasant sen- 
sation. Of the few examples of xatafdAyo, 
as has been explained, only one (x 213) 
implies a physical effect resulting from the 
action of the verb. Yet it seems natural 
enough that the notion of bewztch, charm, 
beguile, should pass into quiet, soothe, heal ; 
and when we examine the more frequently 
occurring OéAyw, evidence for this transition 
is not wanting, though it is scanty and has 
been overlooked by the lexicographers. 

The usage of Lucian himself affords no 
example of @éA\yw in the sense of relieving 
pain or disease. The nearest approach to it 
is De Salt. 79, where there is a mediate 
comparison between the soothing influence 
of the sight of dancing and the effect of an 
opiate upon a mind tortured by passion. 
Among other authors especial attention is 
due to Eur. Fr. 725 (Nauck), from Plut. 
De Aud. 16 (p. 46 F): as Evpuridns pyot, 75 
TyAepov tpatpa 

mpiotoirt Aoyyns OeAyerat prrnwacw. 


Marcellus of Side, a contemporary of Lucian, 
writing of the oxdapos in his fragmentary 
Medicina ex Piscibus, has the lines (55 f.) : 
Tov Spyseta xoAn peALTos péra aca HedryeL, 

6& céXas hopéovea iravyéecw 6pbadpotow. 


Corroborative evidence may also be found 
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in the following examples of derivatives 
from $aAyw. Hymn. Hom. 16. 4 (ad Aescul.) 
the god is called kax@v OeAxrip’ ddvvawv. Eur. 
Or. 211, & dirov tavov Oédyntpov, érixovpov 
vooov. Hippol. 477 ff. : 


an ? > ‘ , , 
vorovca 8 ev Tws THY VOmoY KaTaaTpéedov. 
ciciy 6’ érwdat Kat Aoyou GeAKTNptot 

4 H 
pavycetat Te THOOE Happakov vocou. 


Suppl. 456 yévorro pifov 060s av GeAKTNpLos, 
which L. and S. render speech that heals 
speech. The propinquity of iarpds and 6é\géay 
in Pindar Nem. 4. 2. is worthy of notice. 
The analogy of two verbs of similar mean- 

ing, knew and zpaivw, may be regarded as 
confirming to some extent the application 
of 6€Xyw to the soothing of pain or the heal- 
ing of diseases. In the passage quoted above 
from the Huthydemus, the enchanter’s art 
is called @npiwy te Kat voowv KyAqows. In 
Soph. Trach. 1001 ff. the tortured Heracles 
cries 

tis yap dowdds, tis 6 xeiporéxvys 

iatopias, Os THVvd’ aryv 

xopis Znvos kataxyAjoer ; 


Just before we have 108’ dxjAntov | pavias 
av6os, where the scholiast has the note dxjAy- 
Tov’ aviatov, akatarpaivrov. Cf. Aelian 
N.A. ii. 24, coddraros ... kndeiv te ddvvas 
kat adaview. In Soph. Phil. 649 £. Philo- 
ctetes says: 


, , ‘ e , FSIAN) 

pvrXov Ti por rapeotiv, © padict’ det 
ral nA 

KOuL® TOO EAKOS, MaTE Tpaivew Tdvv. 


Cf. Galen xiii. p. 749 K., tiv ddvvnv 
ampatov mpaivowev. The interrelations of 
the verbs @é\yw, xyAéw, and zpaivw, and 
their compounds, are shown by the follow- 
ing glosses: Hesych. xAci* mpaiive, OédAyet. 
katabeAyopeva KaTaTpaivopeva, Suidas : xara- 
kyAovcav: GeAyoucav, mpaivovcav. Oédyw, 
«ataehyw, and xyém are synonyms in 
Lucian Indoct. 12, where they are applied to 
the effect of music. Cf. also Alciphr. ii. 14 
{Schepers’ numbering), where Meineke’s 
objection to xataxnAjcaca is ill founded. 

The name of the disease éprys survives in 
modern medicine, herpes zoster being the 
ailment commonly called shingles. The 
ancients, however, did not restrict the name 
to the eruptions now called by the generic 
name of herpes, Hippocrates speaks of épryres 
éobiopevor (Aphor. 5. 22, rept bypav ypryovos 
6), which are evidently corroding ulcers (cf. 
Prorrhet. Secund. 13, Galen ix. p. 273 K.). 
Other writers seem to have classed herpes 
and erysipelas (ignis sacer) together (Pliny. 
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N.H. xxvi. 121, Celsus v. 28. 4, Marcel. 
Emp. xi. 29, xx. 12); and Galen’s dis- 
crimination (xi. p. 74f. K.) perhaps points 
to a confusion in other authorities. The 
reason for the manifold application of 
the name épzys lies in its meaning, ‘the 
creeping disease.’ The ancients did not lose 
sight of this etymology, a fact which goes far 
to remove any difficulty that may still be 
felt with regard to the use of xardOedks, 
originally charming, in the sense of allaying, 
healing. Certain diseases were viewed in 
an imagery derived from animal life. pans 
was also called é6irys (Galen xix. p. 440 K.). 
The language used in describing the dayédawa 
in Eur. Hr. 790, is such as might be applied 
to a devouring animal (cf. Aesch. Fr. 252). 
Oypiov and Oypiw~a are terms for malignant 
ulcers (see L. and S. s.vv.), and it seems 
possible that this meaning of @npéov may 
have been felt in addition to its abusive 
significance in Dem, Aristog. 95. Cf. also 
kapkivos, cancer, 

One of my objections to the reading 
épwerav might be raised against épmjrwy also 
—namely, that the answer of Tychiades 
takes no account of it. To this I should 
reply that the disregarding of one of three 
homogeneous items in the speech of Deino- 
machus is natural enough; the mention of 
all three would savour of preciseness. But 
the failure of the skeptic to notice an 
allusion to serpent-charming, if it really 
belongs in the speech of his antagonist, is 
not so easily explained. Besides it may be 
that ruperos and oidypa, the two items men- 
tioned by Tychiades, were so symptomatic of 
some disease classed with, or confused with 
ép7ys, as to render the express mention of 
that disease superfluous. Fever and swell- 
ing accompany erysipelas. 

The argument for éprjrwv would be 
strengthened, if it could be shown that this 
disease, like fevers, received special attention 
from magical practitioners. Direct proof of 
this is not at hand. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the medicina anilis had its 
prescription for every fleshly ill. There is 
a peculiar sentence, perhaps a gloss, in Pliny 
N.H. xxx. 116: Herpes quoque animal a 
Graects vocatur, quo praecipue sanantur 
quaecumque serpunt. Of an animal herpes 
we hear nothing elsewhere ; but the sentence 
may be a confused allusion to a sympathetic 
cure of herpes, or some other ‘ creeping’ 
disease, by means of a creeping animal. It 
follows directly upon an account of the 
medicinal uses of snails. Several astonish- 
ing remedies for agus sacer—under which, 
it should be remembered, Pliny and Celsus 
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include herpes zoster—are recorded in Pliny 
N.H. xxx. 106. Among them are earth- 
worms, crickets, a viper’s head, a snake's 
slough. The significance of the choice of 
creeping things is not to be overlooked. 
The blood of tortoises was used for anointing 
ignis sacer according to N.H. xxxii. 41. 
Some such remedy, accompanied by an 
appropriate éxwd7, may have been meant by 
Lucian in our passage. 
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The negroes of the Southern States tell of 
a cure for shingles that is worthy of any of 
the superstitious sympathizers who gathered 
around the bed of Eucrates. The eruption 
must be rubbed with the blood of a perfectly 
black cat. If the animal has a single white 
hair, the treatment will fail. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. 


Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE WITH ORDINAL NUMERALS IN GREEK. 


Ir is well known that the article is often 
omitted before the ordinal numeral in Greek, 
but none of the grammars gives the rule 
for its omission correctly. For example, 
Kiihner-Gerth, i. § 465, 14 says: ‘ Ein mit 
einem Ordinalsworte verbundenes Substantiv 
kann sowohl ohne als mit dem Artikel’ 
stehen, je nachdem der Gegenstand entweder 
unbestimmt oder bestimmt werden soll.’ 
The instances however show that the article 
is only omitted when the ordinal is used 
with words denoting time like éros, jpépa, 
pay, and with these it is almost invariably 
omitted unless a preposition is inserted. 
With other words the article is not omitted. 
The following instances are only from Thucy- 
dides, but the usage of other authors is the 
same. (1) In the following the article is 
omitted : i. 12 é£yxoord éret, 18 dexatw erer ; 
li. 2 pvt Exrw, 47 zparov eros, 103 tpirov Eros ; 
iii. 25 réraprov éros, 88 mepumrrov éros, 116 
mevtnKooTG éret, 2b. Exrov eros; iv. 51 EBdopov 
éros, 90 Fuépa tpiry, 101 éxraxadexdry Huepa, 

16 dydoov éros; v. 39 évdexarov €ros, 51 


dudéxarov Eros, 56 tpitov Kal dexatov Eros, 81 
réraptov Kat dexatov eros, 83 wéurrov Kat 
Oexarov éros; Vi. 4 rar weumTw Kal Tecoapa- 
KooTa@, 7 extov Kat dexatov €éros, 8 apépa 
méeurty, 59 rev eixooTd; Vil. 18 Gydoov Kat 
d€xarov eros, 15 tpity nuepa; Vill. 6 évos dor 
eikoorov éros, 24 tpitn Huepa, 58 tpitw Kat 
Sexdrw eret, 60 cixoorov eros, 107 Hepa terdpry. 
(2) In the following the article is imserted : 
(a) without any apparent difference of mean- 
ing from those under (1). ii. 2 76 réurtw 
kat Sexdrw éret, 70 7o devtepov eros; Vv. 24 
rod évdexdrov érous ; (b) when a preposition 
is added: i. 87 ev 7@ teraptw érer Kat dexaTw ; 
vi. 59 év r@ terdptw (ere); (c) with words 
other than éros, jpepa, pv: . 59 pera rHV 
Sevtépav éoBodjv; iv. 31 ro zpGrov dvdakry- 
pv; v. 20 76 zpotw rokeum Tade, 24 6 
mparos woAenos, 26 Ev TO tpoTo moheuw, DD 
Gs 7d tpitov pépos, 68  mpwrn Takis; vi. 44 
) mpotn TapacKevy ; Vill. 17 7 mpos Bacirca 
Evppaxia 7 TpaeTy. 
Joun THOMPSON. 





NOTE ON HORACE, 


Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apuliae. 


Such is the reading of most MSS., the 
only important variant among the older ones 
being the limina Pullie of the Berne MS. 
and Paris Al. It is of course impossible that 
it can be right. Horace would not have used 
the same word at the end of two successive 
lines with different quantity, even supposing 
that he would have repeated the word 
at all. Of the various suggestions—limina 


ODES III. trv. 9, 10. 


Pulliae, limina sedulae, limina patriae, 
limina Dauniae, ete., etc., I have always 
preferred Dauniae, the conjecture of Pal- 
damus, adopted by Ritter in his edition, on 
the theory that Apuliae was a gloss to 
explain Dauniae, which it finally ousted, and 
so forced the change to lumen, metri gratia. 
It was not, however, until I chanced to be 
reading the first and third books of the 
Odes simultaneously with two different 
classes that the reading became a certainty 
in my own mind. Take the familiar I. xxii. 
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Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 

nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 

sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas 

sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspes. 

namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 

terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem, 

quale portentum neque militaris 

Daumaas latis alit aesculetis 

nec Inbae tellus generat leonum 
arida nutria. 

pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 

quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
Iuppiter urget ; 

pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

solis in terra domibus negata : 

dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce loquentem. 


Here we have a situation very similar 
to that in the seven stanzas ITT. iv. 9-36—a 
mock-heroic portent, and an assurance of 
safety in the most dangerous and distant 
quarters, in I. xxii. to the upright man, and 
in III. iv. to the friend of the Muses. A 
wolf is said always to fly from a grown man 
in broad daylight, and a small child, tired 
out with play, would not be prevented from 
falling asleep by the fear of bears or vipers. 
But the point to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion is the occurrence of three striking words 
in this poem, fabulosus, 1. 7; Dauwnias, 1. 14; 
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nutrix, 1. 16. These, if the suggestion 
Daumae is right, are all collected in the 
two lines that are the subject of this 
note. Such imitations by Horace of himself 
are of course familiar to everyone: this one 
may be worth special note, as (in my view at 
least) it settles a disputed reading.? Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote another instance 
of an imitation in the third book of the first, 
but in this case Horace has expanded one 
line in Book I. into three in Book ITI. 

Odes I. xviii. 5. Quis post vina gravem 
militiam aut pauperiem crepat 4 

Cp. IIT. xxi. 18-20. 


viresque et addis cornua pawpert 
post te? neque iratos trementi 
regum apices neque nuvlitum arma. 


I have noticed many similar instances in 
Vergil : [might quote here Aeneid vii. 250-1. 


talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
obtutu tenet ora, soloque immobilis haeret. 


and compare Aen. i. 495. 
dum stupet obtwtuque haeret defixus in uno, 


where three salient words are collected 
consecutively into one line. 


* @. M. Hirst. 


Columbia University. 


1 Note that this incidentally supports nutricis, 
III. iv. 10, as against the variant altricis. 

2 If the parallelism between the two odes is to 
be pressed, Syrtes in I. xxii. 5 should be taken of 
the sea and not of the sandy coast that borders it ; 
otherwise there is nothing to balance navita etc. 
in IIL. iv. 30. 

3 sc. pia testa. 


ON TWO PASSAGES OF THE PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE. 


THERE seems to be some fatality about the 
punctuation of the first lines of this piece, 
which Mr. Némethy in his just published 
edition would have to be the work of Pro- 
pertius. I thought my recent text of Ti- 
bullus in the Oxford Series had escaped, but 
I observe with consternation that this is 
not so. 

The true connexion of verses 3-7 was 
first pointed out by Scaliger, though in 3 he 
read at for the correct ac of the Cujacian 
Fragment, and the whole passage may be 
subjected to modern punctuation as follows : 


Te, Messalla, canam quamquam tua cognita 
uirtus 

terret ; ut infirmae nequeant subsistere uires, 
NO. CLEXIX. VOL. XX. 


incipiam tamen, ac, meritas si carmina laudes 
deficiant, humilis tantis sim conditor actis 
nec tua praeter te chartis intexere quisquam 
facta queat, dictis ut non maiora supersint, 
est nobis uoluisse satis. 


The argument is in substance this: I will 
sing your praises, Messalla, although I am de- 
terred by my consciousness of your eminence. 
My strength may prove unequal to the task 
(ut concessive), but still I will take it in 
hand, and if my poem fall short of your 
merits and I prove a composer that cannot 
rise to the level of your achievements, no 
one but yourself being able so to chronicle 
your exploits as not to leave over greater 
deeds than he has celebrated, the wish will 

x 
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be enough for me. The sz of v. 3 covers all 
the verbs down to queat (upon which swper- 
sint depends), and its apodosis is est— 
satis. 

* The sense of the whole passage as well as 
the construction of lines 2-3 may be illus- 
trated from Ovid Pont. III. iv. 79 ‘ut 
desint wires, tamen est laudanda woluntas.’ 


70 sqq. 
illum inter geminae nantem confinia mortis 
nec Scyllae saewo conterruit impetus ore 
cum canibus rabidas inter fera serperet 
undas e.q.s. 
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That 1. 71 can be construed is probably 
the reason why up till now it has never, to 
my knowledge, been suspected. For all that, 
saeuo (seuo in the tradition) seems to be a 
corruption of seno. The six swooping heads 
of Scylla, each making prize of a man, are 
the most notable feature of the description 
in the Odyssey, 12. 90 (cf. 100) and 246 ; the 
next most notable one is Odysseus’ vain 
intrepidity (mec—conterruit), ib. 228 airap 
ey® katadds kAuTa Tevxea Kal dvo dodpe paKp’ 
ev xepolv €Aoy x.7.e. And our author would 
appear to have combined the two. 

J. P. PostGate. 





ON THREE PASSAGES OF THE SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


TI. i. 229 ’ 
insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
nec durae comes ille ferae. 


It must be conceded to Mr. Housman 
(C.R. 1906, p. 42) and to Mr. Slater (Journal 
of Philology xxx. p. 159) that line 230 is 
corrupt. Mr. Housman proposes serae for 
ferae, with inattention to the meaning of 
comes. Bars do not go with dogs or any- 
thing else, and when Cerberus went for a 
run, he left this ‘companion’ behind : Prop. 
iv. 7. 90 ‘errat et abiecta Cerberus ipse sera’ 
quoted by Mr. Housman. Mr. Slater proposes 
prompsisse for comes tlle to be construed 
with arcet. (‘I bid thee come) for stainless 
souls neither Charon nor the stern fiends 
forbid us to have forth’ (the italics are his). 
He has somehow persuaded himself that if 
se promere can be used of people letting 
themselves out of a wooden horse Aen. ii. 
260 promere may equally well be used of 
‘us’ getting a spirit out of Hades. Far 
easier is it to conjecture that there, as so 
often in the Siluae, the trouble began with 
a wrong division of words and that comes 
alle has come from coma s(a)euwa, the snaky 
fell of Cerberus: Oy. Her. ix. 94 ‘Cerberos 
implicitis angue minante comis.’ saewa is 
properly applied to a ‘custos’ (cf. Tib. i. 
2. 5). durae should no doubt be dirae s. 
In zlle we have another example of the 
stupid botching of which I have given 
numerous illustrations in my Szlwula, Philo- 
logus, 1905, pp. 132 sq. 


II. vii. 100 


sic et tu, rabidi nefas tyranni, 
iussus praecipitem subire Lethen. 


This is the punctuation that appears in the 
Corpus text, while the ordinary one (Klotz, 
Phillimore) is : (rabidinefas tyranni!). The 
Corpus has no note here and the deviation 
may accordingly be thought capricious ; but 
it is not. It was suggested by the passage 
in the Pharsalia, of which this contains a 
reminiscence, viii. 549 ‘si meruit tam claro 
nomine Magnus | Caesaris esse nefas.’ The 
words are to be taken in apposition to tw 
WUSSUS. 


TAY ive, ()4)- 


nos facta aliena canendo 
uergimur in senium : propriis tu pulcher in 
armis 
ipse canenda geres paruoque exempla parabis. 
magna Getae, dignos quem iam nunc belliger 
actus 
poscit awos praestatque domi nouisse trium- 
phos. 


So the Matritensis and the Teubner text 
of Klotz. But auwus is reported from the 
excerpts of Politian, and Herr Vollmer, 
ignorant that Statius employs the ancient 
form in -os which persisted into the Flayian 
era (see C.R. xvii. 350; ef. Lindsay Journal 
of Philology, xxix. p. 32, Housman on 
Juvenal, vi. O 13, p. 50), adopts the 
corruption. _Mommsen, in his paper 
on Victorius Marcellus, the subject of 
this spoem (Hermes xiii. 429), had by an 
oversight referred awws to Marcellus’ father. 
And the commentator on Statius follows in 
his wake, innocently remarking ‘ belliger von 
Kriegsthaten des Vectius M. wissen wir 
nichts,’ and being thus unable to understand 
praestat alters it with Peyraredus to 
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perstat. Marcellus’ father was indeed a 
nobody, but his son had married into the 
family of the Hosidii Getae ; and thus young 
Geta could be addressed (75) as 


stemmate materno felix, uirtute paterna. 


The awos then is the boy’s maternal grand- 
father and may be identified with the Cn. 
Hosidius Geta whose successes in Maure- 
tania are recorded by Dio Cassius (60. 9) 
and whose gallantry in Britain (a.p. 43) 
gained him the ornamenta triwmphalia, éare 
Kal Tyas eémuvikiovs, Kairep ovx tratevKds, 
AaBetv (tb. 20). He was consul (suffectus) 
with L. Vagellius at the close of 45 or 46, 


NO 


Ap LucrIANI AOYKION H ONON c. 34. 


Luciani dod. }” Ov. c. 34 p. 603 (Equarum pastor, 
euius tutelae Lucius asinus fuerat traditus, ceter- 
umque servitium, nuntiata dominorum morte fugam 
capessere statuunt, raptimque copiis agrestibus 
in dorso iumentorum congestis facessunt, magno 
quidem Lucii dolore propter sarcinarum pondus, 
maiore tamen gaudio quod virilitatis iacturam 
effugerit, quam ob nimiam ferocitatem ei comminati 
erant pastores): ‘6 Se vowels Tay immwy Kane Tapa- 
AaBwv Kal wav boa duvatds Hv cvAAGBwv erexatednae 
fot kal tats tmmos***, eye SE HXOdunY Ev pepwv 
opriov bvov adn@ivov, GAA’ ody &cpevos Td eumddiov 
TOUTO THS euns edekauny exTomTs.” 

Tniuria Dindorf et lacobitz lacunam statuerunt ; 
non enim deest aliquid sed abundat ; quippe corri- 
gendum est : 

“6 5€ voueds Tay Inmwy Kame TapadaBwy [Kal] ravd? 
doa duvatds jy e.q.s.’ 7.€. ‘pastor equarum qui me 
in tutelam receperat e.q.s.’; spectant haec ad c. 27 
“kadéoas ovv (sc. 6 deandtns) Tay immopopBay Tiva 
ToUTw me Tapadlowow.’ Handem rem, quamquam 
fusius, ut fere solet, enarrat Apuleius Met. viii. 
e. 15 p. 174 12 v. d. Vliet: ‘sed equorum magister 
qui me curandum magna ille quidem <cum> cura 
susceperat, quidquid in casula pretiosum conditum- 
que servabat, meo atque aliorum iumentorum dorso 
repositum asportans sedes pristinas deserit. gere- 
bamus infantulos et mulieres e.q.s.—nec me pondus 


C.I.L. x. 1401. In 95 when this poem was 
written he would have reached a very 
advanced age ; but in all probability he was 
dead. This also suits the language of the poet 
better: poscit is more impressive if the 
claim comes from the dead. The construction 
praestat nouisse appears to be on the pattern 
of ‘dat habere,’ ‘tradam portare,’ ete.; but 
praestat may govern nowisse directly.' 


J. P. Posteate. 
1 Mr. Phillimore gives qui for quem in 72, and 
in 73 
poscit avo spernitque domi novisse triumphos. 
What improvement this is I cannot see. 


TES. 


sarcinae quamquam enormis urguebat, quippe 
gaudiali fuga detestabilem illum exectorem virili- 
tatis meae relinquentem.’ 
A. J. KRonENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


* * 
* 


‘More anp Rust’—A Curassican IMAGE. 


OnoaupiCere 5e juiv Onoavpovs ev odpava, brov obte 
ons obre Bp@ots apaviCer.—Matth. vi. 20. 


It appears that none of the commentators on 
these words has cited from Greek poetry a passage 
so similar in thought and expression that the pa- 
rallel can hardly be fortuitous. It is from Pindar, 
Firg. 222 (243) (ascribed, it is true, by the Schol. ad 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 407, to Sappho, but quoted on 
Hesiod Opp. 430 by Proclus, on the authority of 
Plutarch, with greater probability from Pindar) 
and runs thus :— 

Aids mais 6 xpucds: 
KEivov ov ahs ovde Klis dawreL. 


Surely, if these words, or something like them, 
were current throughout Greek-speaking lands in 
the first century as a proverb, the passage from the 
Gospel by an allusion to them gains much in force 
and beauty. 

Aivouilh Tb 
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REVIEWS. 


BLAYDES’ SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 


Sophoclis Antigone: denuo recensuit et 
brevi annotatione critica instruxit Frep- 
gricus H. M. Braypes, M.A., Oxon. 
Halis Saxonum: 1905. Pp. 104. Price 
M. 2. 


Ir is nearly half a century ago since 
Dr. Blaydes issued the first instalment of his 
edition of Sophocles; this instalment 
contained the Trilogy. During the interval 
that has elapsed since 1859, he has com- 
pleted the Sophocles, issued an edition of 
Aristophanes in some dozen or more volumes ; 
has published Adversaria upon most of the 
Greek classical authors, aswell as an edition of 


the Aeschylean Trilogy ; and now, in extreme’ 


old age, has girded himself to the task of 
re-editing the Sophoclean Trilogy. Of that 
edition—which is almost wholly ‘critical ’— 
two parts are already out; the third, con- 
taining the ‘Antigone’, is before us. The 
Nestor of English philologists has not laid 
his pen aside even yet ; on the cover of the 
book now under notice we observe the 
announcement : 


suB PRELO: ANALECTA COMICA 
GRAECA. 


It is, indeed, a wonderful record of work 
achieved ; and we must all heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Blaydes on the services he has 
rendered to the cause of Classical philology. 
Tf this scholar’s work is less known in 
England than it ought to be, he cannot 
complain of any lack of attention in Holland 
and Germany. 

The present work exhibits all Dr. Blaydes’s 
virtues, and vices, as a commentator. There 
is the same wealth of conjecture, the same 
maddening iteration, the same tantalizing 
incompleteness in the survey of the critical 
field. Despite all that Jebb has done for 
Sophocles, in our generation, Dr. Blaydes 
takes singularly little account of his work 
(except, possibly, in the ‘ Addenda’). 

Let me take one or two examples of what 
is implied in the above animadversion. 

In the Antigone there are two instances 
where the older scholia give a sure clue to a 
reading otherwise lost. The first is 1. 40, 
the second 1. 235. As regards the former 
passage (where the MSS give darrovea), 
Blaydes reads as follows : 


Kralove’ dv 4) Oarrovoa zpoobetnv Teor. . 


that is, he disregards the apparently certain 
reading (suggested by the Schol.) ’azrovca, 
adopts (in his text) Haakma’s kAdovo’ dv (for 
dove’ dv: Heath xdvouo’ av), and changes 
mpoobeinny into rpooberny. 

In 126 Blaydes keeps the genitives 
dvrurdXov . . . Spdxovros (abandoning his old 
conjecture Sucxe(pwra), but makes no mention 
of the conjecture proposed, and adopted, by 
Jebb. 

Coming to line 130—a well-known crux— 
Blaydes, adhering to his old suggestion 
Kazavy’ (for xavaxjs), suggests, without 
the slightest warrant, peotdv for xpucod. 
Thus :— 


. A) Ge Ae y 
peotov Kazravy vmeportas : 


giving, as his reason, that the participle 
éppavra is sufficient indication that a proper 
name is required. But this is to re-write 
one’s author, not to edit—much less explain 
—him. In 1. 149 dyryapeioa (though ex- 
cellently supported by Jebb) is branded as 
‘vitiosum,’ and dpru xapetoa adopted in the 
text, though in the crit. n. dAxap éxovoa is 
put forward as a suggestion. 

No passage is likely to test the literary 
sense of a commentator more exactingly than 
the highly impassioned lines 593-602. 
Roughly speaking, Jebb, in his text, departs 
some three times from the MSS; Blaydes 
seven or eight times. Yet a glance at his 
critical notes shows that he is by no means 
satisfied with the text he adopts. This is 
how his text runs : 


dpxata Ta AaPdaxdav Sopwv OpOpar 
La >” >” 2 oN , , }} 
mypat GAN’ GddAois el THATL TITTOVT , 
30? 3 , ‘ iL > 3, ‘A 
odd’ dwadddooe yevedy yevos, add’ epetrrer 
Gedy tis, ovd Exer AVow. 
viv yap eoxaras aad 
pilas 6 rérato Oddos év Oidirov ddopots 
Kar’ av vov dowia Gedy TOV 
VEpTEepwv Gua Ko7rLS 
i ry \ At ; 
Noyov 7’ dvowa Kat Ppevov Epuwvs. 


The following are the changes that are pro- 
posed (in the crit. nn.) :—for ddéuov he con- 
jectures oxo7dv; 6pdparis stigmatized as ‘sus- 
pectum’ ; instead of Dindorf’s &\X’ dAXors he 
proposes apOoves ; for yevos, dyos; for exe 


Mow, éorw Avors ; for 3 réraro, éréraro (this 
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conj. was orig. made by Hermann); for 
aos, OaXos (though it is admitted that réraro 
¢aos finds good support in Philoct. 831); 
for dpevav, Ocav. 

But this is not all. On referring to the 
addenda (Dr. Blaydes seems unable to dis- 
pense with the inevitable ‘addenda ’), we find 
the following note : 


‘Quamvis longe aptius de der quam 
de @aXer diceretur rérato, vix dubitari 
potest quin vera lectio hic sit @aXe 
(et Kozis).’ 


One turns, with some interest, to lines 
23-25, by way of seeing how this passage 
fares in Dr. Blaydes’s hands. This is how 
the passage appears : 


*EreoxAea pev, ds A€youa’, bd xGovds 
Expue, Tos evepOev EvTijov veKpots. 
In other words, the editor has conflated 


three lines into two, and has arbitrarily 
changed xara into iwd, remarking (in the 
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addenda) ‘melius aberit versus futilis inter- 
polatus.’ 

In the opening lines of the play, what 
is the editor’s attitude towards the locus 
veratus drys atep? Admitting that the 
words offend, he reads (from his own conjec- 
ture, made in 1859) 


ovdev yap ovr’ adyewvov ovr’ arnpov ovr’ 

GTyLoV K.T-X. 
but makes no mention of his alternative 
conjecture (also published in 1859) dérnddpor, 
one of the best yet proposed (see Jebb’s note). 

That this edition contains much valuable 

matter, will not be denied ; but, of the many 
dozens of conjectures Dr. Blaydes put for- 
ward, a very scant percentage is likely to 
find favour with future editors. The book 
is rich in its collection of parallel passages ; 
and herein, perhaps, lies its chief claim upon 
the attention of scholars. 


EK. H. Buakeney. 
King’s School, Ely. 


GOODWIN’S MIDIAS AND DE CORONA OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes against Midas. With 
Critical and Explanatory Notes and an 
Appendix by Witi1am Watson Goopwin. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1906. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+188. 9s. 


Ir is matter for mutual congratulation 
amongst lovers of Greek literature that 
Prof. Goodwin is devoting his energies to 
editing Demosthenes. Except the speeches 
undertaken by Dr. Sandys separately or in 
conjunction with the late Prof. Paley, an 
English student is reduced to read his 
Demosthenes in the main with the assistance 
of antiquated commentaries or such know- 
ledge as he himself possesses. It is true that 
such independent study breeds a sturdy 
judgment and individual appreciation of the 
orator ; but there is much to-day, ascertained 
and demonstrated past question, which a 
young student cannot easily fall in the way 
of, and in consequence, either wastes time 
in impossible conjectures of his author's 
meanings or sees darkly what he might have 
seen clearly. 

To begin with, Prof. Goodwin gives us a 
text deduced from the manuscript tradi- 
tion by the rigidly scientific methods now 
understood to be alone legitimate or fruitful. 


Then he gives a sufficient commentary on 
difticulties,—obscurities, negligerices, allu- 
sions—bringing in the evidence of new 
discoveries like Aristotle’s ’A@. zoA. and 
inscriptions to elucidate his text ; and lastly, 
deliberately excluding from his notes such 
comments as too many other editors supply 
—as he says, ‘using the oration to teach 
Greek syntax,—he throws what little he 
allows himself of such writing into an 
Appendix. 

I have already said that Prof. Goodwin 
can be relied upon to give a generally sound 
text. In a few places only are his conclu- 
sions debatable. In § 55 the reading of E 
(trép airév) seems at least arguable, if 
aitav=Tav pavredv. In § 85% axodépew of 
= might be supported by § 86% dvéporos 
arnvéx6yn. In § 994 (quoted below) I see no 
reason for rejecting zpoojKey on the single 
authority of A. In § 129°° foBodpar . . pi) 

- TOLOUTOS Tis tpulv Aoyiopos euréon ‘Ti ov; 
av deworep 7) TOv GAXNwv cis Exaotos TeTOVOwS 
ayavaxrets ;’ the argument seems to me to 
require at <ovdev> deworep’ 7 x.7.A. The 
previous section says ‘had Midias injured me 
only, I should have been afraid that he 
would escape punishment by pointing to his 
general good behaviour.’ Then in § 129 we 
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have ‘as it is, his conduct has been so bad 
to many others that I fear, when you hear 
how others have suffered, you will think 
that I am no worse treated than the rest.’ 
A more serious difficulty presents itself in 
§ 154810 where 3, P, Y, O have dre civdv 
Fev ob Tpiypapxor Kal tavaAdpara mavt ék 
tov idiwy otkwv (the editor by a misprint has 
olkav) kal Tas vats érAnpovpel’ adroit. A has 
idtwv edaravapev, F id. otk. eda. Prof. 
Goodwin after Schaefer reads dwxoitper, 
which may be right and must give the right 
sense. The Scholion, ovpravra otkober of tprn. 


mapetxov suggests to the editor ‘otkofev 
mapetxov for ex tv idiwy oixwy. I should 


doubt if he can really intend the third 
person—which seems an impossible construc- 
tion; but I would suggest eixomev as the original 
reading, and I believe that the converse con- 
fusion of €1X with OIK is the source of the 
perplexing peretyov in Thue. ii. 16 $1, 
where petwxovy would be another turn for 
the following ras petavacraces érovodvTo. 

Another textual correction removes the 
last obstacle to accepting what Prof. Good- 
win rightly decides to be the true date of 
Demosthenes’ birth. In § 154 Demosthenes 
declares, according to the present text, dvo 
Kal TpliaKkovta érn yeyova. Since the speech, 
as there is good reason for thinking, was 
written in 349 B.c., and the evidence is strong 
for 384 B.c. as the year of Demosthenes’ 
birth, some explanation is needed. I have 
no doubt that AAATT should be read for 
AAAII, a suggestion supported amongst 
other evidence by the figures given at the 
end of so many speeches recording the 
number of lines in the Alexandrian MS. from 
which these copies are derived. 

Perhaps, however, the most difficult sen- 
tence textually is the long and perhaps incho- 
ate period, if it be a period, which fills 
§§ 215, 216. In this the common text has 
introduced order by inserting a pév and dé 
absent from 3%, A, P, Y, O, thus producing 
a sentence of this general form : viv dé rodro 

. av deworatov cupPan ci wap’ aita<pev> 
TadiKHpal’ oTws GpyiAws . . . ExovTes ehatverOe 
(Shas fatvecOe) date... Boare kat advexpd- 
yeTe.. . Kal peta tadr’ dravTGvTes . . . TOLAdTA 
Néyovres: érreidy <O&>KexeipoTovynrat pev UBpis 
70 mpayp clvat . . . TyviKadr’ drowndietobe 
tuets. Prof. Goodwin rightly ejects these 
particles, and then wishes to eject also 
daivecbe. It would seem wiser to treat the 
sentence as regular enough down to déyovres, 
to mark there with a dash an anacoluthon and 
put a question mark after iets. Perhaps 
patverGe even may be defensible if éyovres be 
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regarded as imperfect. But conversely in 
2028 day pev te tov dedvtwr drayyeNOy TH TodEL 
. . ovdapod murore Medias tv cvvydopévuev 

. e&ytdobn 76 Sym, av dé tm dradpov... 
mpOtos avecrnKev evOews Kal Onunyopei, where 
the editor translates ‘those who sympathized 
with the people,’ I should like to ask con- 
sideration for the view that é&yrdo6n, though 
with ovdapod zuzrore, is a gnomic aorist 
(Prof. Goodwin himself on § 190% otdev év 
tpiv moor eimov...ddAN éyvov éyew Stu dv 
oupdhepew tpiv yGpa calls attention to the 
close kinship of these uses of the aorist). The 
form of the protasis and the parallelism of 
the sentence to my mind make this more 
natural. And if this be accepted, trav 
ovvndopevwv will be ‘those who (as a rule) 
sympathize,’ t.e. the popular party. 

These, however, are minor matters, on 
which doubtless opinion will remain divided : 
the general effect of the text is that the 
reader will follow his author with lively 
pleasure, and whenever he is tempted to turn 
aside and examine the textual evidence is 
gratified to find on how firm a basis it rests. 

As regards the editor’s interpretations, 
there are naturally more pronouncements 
which seem to another mind questionable. In 
the well-known passage about the arbitrator 
Straton there can be no doubt that Professor 
Goodwin has misunderstood some part at 
any rate of the text. 

Briefly toindicate where the editor seems to 
stumble, I may say that in § 85°° 76 pe 
ovv mpatov ols 7 Hv weibew adrov... Kal 
TevTNKovTa Spaxpas edidov- ds 6 edvoxX€épatvov 
ovToL TO mpaypa Kal ovderépovs emetter, 
amewWjoas . . Ti tovet; does not mean ‘he was 
at first successful in his attempt to per- 
suade’ but ‘ first, he was capable of soliciting 
them and offered them a bribe: when this 
failed, what next?’ In § 83° ozep (rév radai- 
mwpov arodw\exev) is better referred to Stra- 
ton’s honesty (zavv xypyoros just before) than 
to the remoter yiyverai prot duatrntys. As to 
‘the arbiters’’ last day (§ 86°) the editor 
has seen farther than his predecessors when 
he says ‘we cannot suppose that Athens 
was left without public arbiters for even a 
few weeks at the end of each year.’ But 
when he interprets ‘ the last day’ to be ‘the 
last appointed for hearing complaints 
against individual arbiters, and _ thinks 

1 On § 84 (obros diaitay juiv 6 Stpdtev... 7d wey 
mpa@tov emiarxeiv edetTd ov Thy Siaitav . . . Td TeAEv- 
ratov 8... katedijtnoev) by an oversight which is 
most unfortunate in so difficult a passage, we have 
‘In this view, our passage means, that after all 
legal devices had been tried in vain. . . Midias 


appealed to Demosthenes to suspend the arbitration 
indefinitely.’ Midias should, of course, be Straton. 
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‘this might come in either of the last two 
months of the year,’ he makes the reader ask 
‘Was Athens left then without this process 
against unjust arbiters for some weeks at 
the end of each year?’ And this distrust 
of the proposed interpretation is strength- 
ened by observing the strange sense given 
to the words (§ 877) xafaraé drywos yéyove 
Kal ovte Aaxely aoducnOevta otre SiaiTyTHY 
yeverbar Media ov? dAws tiv aityy ddov 
Baddéew, as eorxev, €or’ aodades, which, it is 
said, ‘implies that Straton, if he had not be- 
come a7tos, might have acted as arbiter after 
the time here mentioned.’ It would be as 
proper to infer that, if he had not become 
azyzos, he might have walked the same street 
as Midias. Yet this is given as an argu- 
ment to bear out the contention that ‘it 
cannot be the last day of their term of 
office, which would always be the last day of 
the year.’! 

In § 99%° GAN’ tore Syrov Gre Tovs ddikws 
TL TaoxovTas O pa SuvycovTar depew éAcely 
TPOoHKEL, OV TOYS GV TeToUnKacr Sewav diknv 
didovras, what is to me a difficulty is 
unnoticed by Prof. Goodwin. How are we 
to understand ¢épew? Presumably it is ‘to 
put up with,’ ‘submit to’ (for which cf. 
§§ 14319, 1504, 19719). In § 12414 too, 
where we have ov 67 det tapopav ra Towra, 
ovde Tov ekeipyovta . .. TO Oiknv . . . Aap Bavew 
..-GAXo Te xpy vopiley moety 7 Tas THS 
ionyopias Kal Tas THs eAevGepias Huav perovoias 
adatpeicbar, I should have liked a_ note, 
warning the reader that jpov should not be 
taken with perovoias, but with ddatpeioGat. 
Besides being in harmony with the Attic rule, 
this is supported by the subsequent éyo pev 
yap tows ducwodpnv...ot d€ zoddor te 
mouoete k.7.A. (a question by the way not 
answered, as the editor declares, in § 125!). 

In one respect I venture to think the editor 
betrays an intellectual deficiency which 
interferes with his duty to his author. He 
seems occasionally to betray a regrettable 
absence of the oratorical instinct. This leads, 
to take one example, in § 1477° to a curious 
misapprehension of the sense. The text 
runs tovs “Eppas (’AAxiBiddys) mepieKomrer. 
aravTa per, oipat, TATESHLaATa THS avTHS Opyns 
dikavov a£iodv. 700 GAws adavitew iepa eof drt 
Tov KoTTew ToUs Eppas diadepe. The editor 
writes, ‘a strange comparison between the 
total destruction of sacred ornaments and the 
mere mutilation of the Hermae.’ Demos- 
thenes passionately, but naturally enough, 
styles Midias’ actions ‘an entire abolition of 


} The Editor points out to me that the source of 
the mistake is that the subject of Aaxeiv has been 
taken to be Straton. 
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public worship, the sweeping away of all 
religious rites at one stroke. So the 
Scholia quoted by Prof. Goodwin understood 
it: ‘tepa’ povoy % apxaia (ancient text, 
whereas later MSS. read iepay éojra) exe, 
eudavriky ovca TOAAGY, olov otehavev, eo bijTos, 
aitis tis ev iep@ tavnyipews. The same 
deficiency is the source of an unimportant 
error in a note on § 106°, e yap & ay 
ereBovAevce Katépfwcer, damavtwy ay ae 
otepnunv eyo Kal pnde tadnvar tpooummpxev 
oikot por. It is as unpleasant as explaining 
a joke to have to point out here that the 
orator is, in an exaggerated and heightened 
sentence, roundly declaring of each and all 
Midias’ schemes what is true only of one. 
But the editor writes év dy éz. ‘is the one of 
his schemes which was designed to convict 
Dem. of murder.’ Similarly, in the notes on 
8712 rapa mavtas Tovs vopovs and xAnrHp’ 
Demosthenes’ representation of the facts is, 
I think, too fully accepted as exact; but it 
would require considerable space to discuss 
this properly. 

But these are slight blemishes: the book 
is generally sound, sensible, and illuminating. 
Besides explaining most difficulties in a 
way that finally disposes of them, Prof. 
Goodwin gives us valuable information as to 
the Demosthenic uses of words. In the case 
of one indeed his editing of the De Corona 
first has perverted his judgment. In that 
speech Demosthenes twice uses dyottxos for 
‘a friend of the people,’ with some reference 
to Aeschines iii. 168-170, and in the Midzas 
Prof. Goodwin would give it the same sense. 
But in neither of the Mzdias passages will 
this view bear examination. In § 183° éay pev 
Tov peTplwv TWa Kal SnuoTiKGy is opposed to 
éay 6€ tAovotos Sv 71s and in § 209? jpav trav 
ToOAAGY kal dypotiKGv avOpdzwv is opposed to 
otto. (mAovawor Kal tpinpapxor) petra Mecdiov 
Kat TOV Suotwy tovTw. There can be little 
doubt that here the word means ‘one of the 
common people.’ 

Of misprints there are very few. I have 
notedi§ 177° (note) éxn@’ for éxe6’, § 39° (note) 
rots vopos (wrong fount), § 186° crit. note 
eixvs for eikds, Anéts KAnpov (for KAyjpov) § 
78! (note), oixav above mentioned, § 154%, in 
§ 161! note 365 for 355 B.c., § 79° an accent 
dropped on xax’ and in § 170! note rp, § 130# 
ei@ wrongly accentuated, § 226! note 706 
éarpov, § 2157 note ds (should be doze), § 2014 
éyo and § 200,? where rés most unfortunately 
receives an accent. 

A note that zy is used in modern 
Greek for price is twice repeated §§ 49+, 
1498. In § 146°° 6riotv dkxovtes mafetv 
KdAXLov elvar vopilovtes 7) ExovTes DBpilerGar 
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ovyxopyoat, the case of axovres deserves a note 
as much as $ 17° airds ovyxporeiv deto detv 
(a cross-reference to which should be given 
on § 1434 where the same syntax is used). 
Further, to conclude with one or two other 
matters on which for myself I should have 
been glad of Prof. Goodwin's plain state- 
ment or opinion, are otopar and oipar used 
haphazard and interchangeably ? or is ofojat 
reserved for the last place in a sentence as 
in § 802 where S, A have it, while other MSS. 
have otac? In § 1% at the end of a sentence 
olovat is in most MSS., ofa with o above 
the line in 3, and uncorrected in F. But in 
§ 2208 eyo péev ovk oipa. And how are 
éveca, and eivexa distinguished? In § 56° 
we have érd€ate. tivos evexa; O7ws K.T.A.—a 
sufficiency of short syllables (A has etvexa) : 
in § 8? tGy idtwv Twos civexa ylyverGat on the 
evidence of P, Y only: in § 2278 ravrwy ov 
civexa TOV eipnuevov Supported by &, P, Y, O. 
Andlastly the uses of éwi might be re-examined 
with profit: § 2" ézt rév d\Awv is masculine 
surely, not neuter, cf. §§ 18314, 2253 ; in § 664 
é¢' dzao. reads to me more like the same 
use as § 126° otk é00’ ed’ orw Tév Tepaypevov 
€éya povos 7oiknwat, than as the editor says 
‘on every pretext.’ 

T cannot lay down my pen without adding 
that I have seldom enjoyed any edition of a 
classical masterpiece so much as I have this 
edition of the Midias. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by 
Witi1am Watson Goopwin. Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1904. Pp. viii+ 
296. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Arthur Holmes 
published his edition of the De Corona in 
the Catena Classicorwm. Generations of 
schoolboys and undergraduates have put its 
serviceableness to the test, and found it not 
wanting. Prof. Goodwin has now prepared 
what ‘is chiefly an abridgement of the large 
edition of Demosthenes on the Crown’ which 
was published by him in 1901. He has 
produced a book exactly commensurate 
with the needs of such students as would 
formerly have turned to Holmes’ book. The 
practical experience of a Sixth Form finds 
expression in the verdict that all difficulties 
which present themselves to a_ student’s 
mind are dealt with by the editor, and that 
there is never any room for doubt as to the 
way in which he explains them or interprets 
a passage. This is no small praise, and 
should give the book an indefeasible title 
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to its consideration and use by classical 
teachers. It is indeed characterized, generally, 
by the same excellences as I have already 
noted in the same editor’s Midias. 

The very different character of the two 
speeches naturally leads Prof. Goodwin 
to adopt a somewhat different method of 
treatment. For the De Corona we are 
given an invaluable Historical Sketch of fifty 
pages, which furnishes the reader with the 
facts, necessarily to be known, if he would 
appreciate the relevance of the various 
arguments used and the justice of the inter- 
pretation given by the orator to the several 
events discussed. It is first in the tone of 
this Sketch and the political judgments it 
contains that Prof. Goodwin will probably 
be thought, at least in this country, to be 
not wholly commendable. He strikes the 
keynote of his comments in his Preface. 

‘T have made no attempt to be neutral on the 
question of the patriotism and the statesman- 
ship of Demosthenes in his policy of uncom- 
promising resistance to Philip. It seems tome 
that the time for such neutrality is past..... 
That the policy of resistance to Philip’s ag- 
gressions failed at last is no discredit to the 
patriotism or the statesmanship of Demos- 
thenes.’ 

The patriotism of Demosthenes, his stren- 
uous loyalty to the high traditions of the 
past, the value of his example, and the in- 
spiration of his ideals,—these none would 
deny ; but when Prof. Goodwin calls us to 
admire the statesmanship of the orator, he is 
on debatable, if not untrustworthy, ground. 
Without going the length of contending that 
the very defeat of Demosthenes’ policy proves 
that it was mischievously miscalculated, we 
may fairly insist that it is reasonable before 
commending it unreservedly to review it from 
other standpoints than of an Athenian par- 
tizan. If Caesar’s cause was blessed by 
Heaven, it was blessed no less by the 
provincials : and, if a handful of Roman cit- 
izens were worth more than a multitude of 
provincials, yet for generations unborn the 
Imperial government was justified by the 
event as better than a republic, even from 
the highest and noblest point of view. The 
humanizing of the remoter districts in Greece 
made intercommunication more easy; and, 
as history shows, this inevitably brings in its 
train the possibility of forming larger aggre- 
gates of men, and therewith the subjugation, 
in the struggle for existence, of all commun- 
ities which obstinately cling to their old nar- 
rower and more insular patriotisms. Itis true 
that something is lost by their extinction ; but 
it requires the uninformed prejudice of a Shel- 
ley to exaggerate the loss till it overtops the 
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gain. Could Demosthenes have won the petty 
units of Periclean Greece to merge them- 
selves in a wider entity, a league or United 
States, he might have defeated Philip’s 
alternative policy: but it would not have 
been the Athens of the past that would have 
thus escaped from the Macedonian’s clutches, 
but a new municipalised town differing less 
widely from what Philopoemen and Cicero 
and St. Paul knew than from the impossible 
ideal of Demosthenes’ fancy. To say this 
is not to exalt Aeschines into a superior of 
his rival; but it would in my judgment 
have been an enormous service to those 
who are likely to use this book if Prof. 
Goodwin had dissociated the policy of Demo- 
sthenes from his patriotism, and had found 
himself able while contrasting Demosthenes 
favourably with Aeschines to draw the 
moral, that naturally suggests itself today, 
from the failure of the smaller organisms to 
retain their individuality as soon as a 
larger organism is evolved. 

However, this is a question which will 
doubtless be decided largely by personal pre- 
dilections. There are a few points of interpre- 
tation on which the editor’s views do not 
compel instantaneous assent. In§107° ov 
toivur movov TG py Kabudeivar Tatra cepvivopat 
ovdeTS ypadels arodvyciv GANG Kal TO orppe 
povra @etvar Tov vopov Kal TG Teipay Epyw dedw- 
xevat the note runs ‘on the law having given 
a test of itself (se. tov vépov atrod).’ The old 
view given by Holmes seems in every way 
preferable that the subject is still ‘I The 
sense then is ‘I have given you an oppor- 
tunity—in the study of the working of my 
law—of testing the worth of my political 
views,—my honesty and patriotism.’ 

In $130 in spite of all the editors the 
argument seems to shew that the alternative 
reading recorded by & needs consideration. 
According to that reading after otk azopav S 
OTL, xp?) Tepl cov Kal TOV Gav cireiv, atopa Tod 
tpwrov pvnoG6, which is followed by a series of 
insulting questions, Demosthenes proceeds 
GANA vn Tov Ala Kal Geods 6KvO pr) TEpt cod Ta 
mpooynKovTa A€ywv avtos od TpooHnKoVTas E“avtTa 
Sow tponpjnobar Aoyous. ovde yap av ETvxXEV HY, 
GXN’ ois 6 SHyos KaTapatar. Tatra prev ov 
tapadcifw, ax avtdv 6 dv aitos BeBioxev 
Gpéopat. de yap ... Gu ’AOnvatos kat 
pytwp yéeyovev. This seems logical; to 
place tatra piv... ap&ouar before ovde 
yap spoils the orderly development of thought. 
The parents are first abused, and then Aes- 
chines’ own life is stigmatized, beginning 
with his alleged assumption of citizenship 
and fabrication of a respectable ancestry. 
Apart from this textual question the editor 
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misses the point of ois 6 Ojos kataparar. A 
reference to lix §§ 88-91 will show that 
amongst the ways of ‘deceiving the people’ 
one is named! which has a special bearing on 
our passage. It was ‘deception’ to misrepre- 
sent the facts of birth and lineage, so as to 
foist a man into the citizen roll. This makes 
me—though with considerable hesitation— 
ask whether oy érvyev can really be the same 
as TOv Tvx6vTwy ‘ordinary parents’ with the 
following words zapa tpocdoxtav for rév ToAv 
dueveyxovtwv. Is it not more to the point to 
translate ‘he was (really) the son of the par- 
ents whom he got? (or picked up)’—~.e. 
whose names he made use of for the purpose 
of making pretensions to the franchise? The 
whole sentence thus acquires a precision 
which vastly improves it as an oratorical 
effort. 

In the familiar passage (§ 169) describing 
the reception of the news that Elateia had 
fallen, 7a yéppa is taken by Prof. Goodwin to 
be the wickerwork with which the booths 
were covered. He refers to Harpocration, 
but does not state that that writer expressly 
pronounces for this view,* rejecting the sense 
of ‘barriers enclosing the éxxAnoia’. The co- 
incidence of the word with the article being 
found in lix § 90 (rots rputavets keAever TYBevar 
Tos KadiaKous 6 vopos Kal tiv WAdov dddva 
Mpootovre TS Onpw, mply Tors Eevovs eicrevar Kal 
Ta yéppa dvaipetv) makes it seem likely, as 
Abbott and Matheson suggest, that the same 
sense, whatever it is, attaches to the words 
in both places. These editors quote also a 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Ach. 22 (10 cyowiov 
devyovcr TO pepudteapevor). 

dvererdvvuoay yap To yep kal arékhewov Tus 
ddovs Tas py pepotioas eis Ty exAgotay | Kal TO 
Gvia avypovv ev Tals ayopats Orws pi) TEpl Tadra 
diatptBoev. The coincidence with Harpocra- 
tion is noteworthy and that writer’s further 
comments on the kata Neatpas passage 
deserve to be cited: yrou oty tavtov éote TO 
imép Kryoipavtos 7) Towodto TL broAnTTEOY ws 
mapa Tots ekkAno.aLovor ToAtrats 7) Wipos io 
TOV TpiTavewy edldoTo mply eicLevat TOUS E€vous 
kal mplv dvaipeOnvar Ta TEepippayyata, TOUVTETTL 
mpl avareracOnvat tHv ekkAyolay TavTl TO 


1 Notice especially kal #5y tio) Tov Sjuou SdvTos 
Thy dwpeay (sc. Tod A@nvatous yeveobat), Adyy ekanatn- 
Gévtos ir Tay aitovyTwy (§ 91). 

2 No hesitation need be felt over the occurrence 
in prose of tuyxavw with the genitive—Aeschines 
(who must have used a not very different style) 
has i 5 156 mAciotav Kal cwhpovertatwy tuxXdvTas 
epaoray. 

37a TaY oKnVoV TKETaAT HAT a Kal Tapakadtmuara 
eunimpacbal pnow 6 Anuocberns irep Tov un TVVETTAVaL 
rept Ta dvia em) THs ayopas unde mpds AdAats Tidi Tas 
diarpiBas €xeww. 
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cimeiv Bovhopévw. In the absence of further 
evidence, it is reasonable totake yéppa asin the 
De Corona, and to suppose that these were 
‘cleared away’ and a passage ‘opened up’ 
through them before at any rate important 
assemblies. No doubt Prof. Goodwin is 
right in supposing that the fire was a signal 
to the outlying demes that they should come 
in for the next day’s meeting. 

Of smaller matters may be mentioned 
that ra advvatra in §108 will be, as Abbott 
and Matheson say, ‘cases of incapacity’ 
more aptly than, as our editor, ‘ cases of impos- 
sibility ’: in § 256 Woxpéryra, which he trans- 
lates (with L. and S.) ‘want of feeling,’ and 


which Abbott and Matheson better translate 
‘bad taste,’ is perhaps nearly ‘impertinence’ 
in the parliamentary sense : and p. 80 notes 
col. 1 line 8 is the one misprint I have 
noticed (tov). 

In conclusion I ought to state that seven 
useful essays are added to the book, on e.g. 
the ypady rapavopur, the Constitution of the 
Amphictyonic Council, the Hero Physician 
and the Hero KaAapirns, and the Manuscripts 
of the Oration on the Crown. The student 
will find that armed with this edition he is 
virtually attdpkys. 

T. Nickiin. 


SHARPLEY’S HHRODAS. 


A Realist of the Aegean. Being a Verse- 
Translation of The Mimes of Herodas. 
By H. Suarpiey. London: David Nutt, 
1906 i abe. psec tbe e2s1Gd. 


Mr. Swarptey is already favourably known 
for his edition of Aristophanes Paz (see 
C.R. xix. 447). The present volume is more 
slender than its predecessor in more senses 
than one. But it proves that Mr. Sharpley 
is possessed of skill as a translator ; and it 
ought to have the effect of introducing 
Herodas (it is satisfactory to see this author’s 
name thus spelt) to readers who have not 
studied him in the original. This little 
book forms an acceptable addition to the 
translations of the Classics which are being 
rapidly issued at the present time, and 
which, let us hope, find purchasers. 

Mr. Sharpley can claim that his is the 
first translation of the Mimes of Herodas 
into English. His aim is thus described 
(Preface pp. v, vi): ‘The translator has 
endeavoured to keep closely to the Greek, 
and to avoid modern associations which 
were not justified by the original. No 
decipherable passages have been omitted, 
although certain phrases in the second 
Mime have been compressed or softened.’ 
Furthermore ‘it should be added that the 
use of the word “belt” in the sixth Mime 
[i.e, for BavBwv] is euphemistic’ (7b. p. vi). 
This aim the translator has, on the whole, 
satisfactorily accomplished. The metre 
which he has chosen is the rhyming couplet : 
not, indeed, an exact representative of the 
seazon, but it is scarcely possible to imitate 
in English the peculiar halting movement of 


-that line. The ‘weak’ and ‘feminine’ 


endings (to borrow phrases from Shakesperian 
studies) help to give to the version the 
necessary tinge of colloquialism. The 
following is a specimen (p. 57 = Herodas vii 


53 sqq.). 
‘Pistos, bring out the lot, 

Yes, every case. Ah, ladies, you must not 

Take home with you a single coin you've 
got. 

Now you'll see all these various kinds :— 
Ionian, 

Ambracian, Argive, Chian, Sicyonian, 

Yellow shoes, red shoes, hemp shoes, low 
shoes, high shoes, 

Parrot shoes, crab shoes, chick shoes, ankle- 
tie shoes, 

With striplings, sandals, buskins, midnight- 
trippers, 

And every kind of boots and shoes and 
slippers. 

Tell me your hearts’ desire: the cobbler’s 
trade is 

(When not devoured by dogs) devoured by 
ladies.’ 


The modern associations of which Mr. 
Sharpley speaks may be traced on p. 7 
(=i 78) 


‘You “care for none 
Of these things,” as they say :’ 


though it is rather beside the point to make 
Gullis into a female Gallio: and on p. 11 
(=ii 44 sq.) 


‘His “last suit of clo’es 
‘And what’s beneath them.” ’ 


SESE ~— 
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The version in this last passage is somewhat 
too far from the original. 

The following line is inelegant in point of 
scansion 


‘At her age, to keep one, let alone two’ 


(p. 11 =iii 39): and on p. 27 (=iv 66 sqq.) 
we have 


The ox, the man in charge, the girl 
Who walks beside, the beaked shock-headed 
churl, 
Aren’t they just animals? 


This last word is not very complimentary 
to the artist in its implication: the original 
1s odxt Conv BA€rovew Huepnv waves ; 

Mr. Sharpley says (Preface 7b.) : ‘ the read- 
ings adopted, where they differ from Mr. 
Nairn’s text, have been tabulated in the 
Appendix, and the writer hopes to have an 
early opportunity of discussing some of these 
elsewhere.’ When this opportunity is offered 
it will be interesting to see Mr. Sharpley’s 
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reasons for deserting the indications of the 
MS., ¢.g. atiiill, vii 8, 24, 85, 96. At vii 24 
inparticular the reading d\Aaravra kaANoTws 
may be safely pronounced impossible after 
Dr. Kenyon’s article in Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung i 384 (referred to in my note ad 
loc.). 

Finally Mr. Sharpley speaks (in terms 
for which recognition is hereby rendered) of 
the writer of this notice as the author of the 
only complete English commentary. He 
obviously disbelieves in the existence of an 
edition which is mentioned at the end of the 
article by Dr. W. G. Headlam in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica vol. xxix (tenth 
edition) s.v. Herodas.1 Or perhaps we may 
say that he tacitly relegates it to ‘the land 
where mice eat iron easily’ (p. 19 =iii 76). 

J. ArpuTHNOoT NAIRN. 


1 See Preface to Translation, p. v (note). Dr. 
Headlam’s words are ‘ There is a complete edition, 
with commentary and translation, by the writer of 
this article :’ 7.¢. himself. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE RUDENS. 


— 


. Scenes from the Rudens of Plautus, 
translated by members of the Classical 
Society of the University of Manchester, 
and adapted for acting and edited by 
R. 8. Conway, Litt.D. Second edition. 
(Sherratt and Hughes, 
1906.) 

. The Rudens of Plautus, adapted for repre- 
sentation at St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
with a verse translation and introduc- 
tion by L. J(ames). (Parker, Oxford 
1904.) 

. Plautus’ Rudens, translated into English 
from the text of E. A. Sonnenschein 
by C. H. Pricnarp, M.A. 
son, Cambridge 1905.) 

4. Plautus’ Rudens with translation, pre- 

pared for performance at the M*‘Gill 

University, Canada. 


Manchester 


bo 


oo 


(E. John- 


The Rudens seems to have achieved 
considerable popularity as an acting play. 
I have before me four editions, three of 
which have been prepared for school or college 
performances. Such productions must com- 
mand the sympathy of all classical scholars 
at the present day; and I heartily endorse 
what the Manchester editor says in his intro- 


ductory note :—‘ If the venture helps in any 
degree to remind students (and others) that 
Latin is something more than a “dead lan- 
guage,” an entertaining exercise will have 
served a timely purpose.’ With the help of 
these editions the play might be performed 
either in Latin or in English. 

Of the present translations two are in verse 
and two in prose. All of them have their 
merits. Both of the former (unlike the 
18th century translation by Bonnell Thorn- 
ton) make a laudable attempt to employ 
English metres which correspond to the 
metres of the original. For senarii they 
rightly employ the so-called decasyllabic verse 
of English ; in the lyrical passages they use 
metres which correspond in length of line, if 
not in rhythmical character, to those of the 
Cantica. Thus in lines 185 ff. the Man- 
chester edition begins 


‘ Men may talk of human woes, but there’s nobody 
who knows, | how bitter sorrow is till it’s their 
own ; 

For the great god of the sea has made a castaway 
of me, | shiv’ring helpless in a strange land all 
alone.’ 


(I have ventured to indicate a division of 
these long lines into two.) The metre of the 
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original is the Versus Reizianus.1 Here the 
Radley edition employs ‘common metre’ :— 


© How far more bitter human ills 
To suffer than to hear ! 
E’en so with me, since heaven wills 
That shipwrecked I should be.’ 


Again, in lines 906 ff. the Manchester edition 
begins in one of Macaulay’s metres :— 


‘ Now praise be to my patron, Lord Neptune 
praised be he, 

Who dwells in fishy places in the salt, salt sea ! 
Home he’s brought me from his quarters 
With my boat all safe and sound ; 

And upon the stormy waters 
Such-a treasure I have found ; 

The richest, rarest haul it is that ere he sent to 

me !? 


The Radley edition has :— 


«To Neptune, protector of me, I give praise, 
Who dwells in the briny and fish-haunted waves ; 
He back from his precincts, well laden with 
store, 

A glorious catch, brings my smack safe ashore, 

And midst the rough breakers a-swirling and 
swishing, 

Has blessed me and given rare luck to my 
fishing.’ 


Neither of these metres reproduces the bac- 
chiacs of the original, but both of them offer 
a pleasant variety from the ordinary metre 
of dialogue. Trochaic septenarii are repro- 
duced (Il. 557 ff.) as follows :— 


* Heaven help us, what’s the matter? 

temple here I’ve found 

Two poor things in floods of weeping, clasping 
Venus’ statue round. 

Someone’s coming they’re afraid of. Only yester- 
night, they say, 

They were all at sea and ship-wrecked, now 
they’re cast ashore to-day.’ 

Manchester version. 


In the 


* What’s the meaning of it, two young women 
weeping at the shrine, 
Holding fast to Venus’ statue? 
what it is they dread. 
All last night they say they drifted tossing, and 
to-day, they say, 
They are ship-wrecked.’ 


Lord knows 


Radley version. 


The Manchester verses have decidedly 
more ‘lilt’; some of the best seem to me 
those of ‘W. S.,’ ll. 258-289. On the other 
hand, the Radley edition contains nearly the 


' Not bacchiac, as suggested in the note on page 
11; for, among other points, Plautine bacchiacs 
do not admit of four short syllables in succession. — 
The text of this, as of the other three versions, is in 
the main from my edition ; but occasionally new 
suggestions are made, e.g. 1. 927 ut iam liberum 
te det populo praetor, 1. 933, conclaruerit (for erit 
clara ; but conclaresco is an unknown compound). 
The short marks on nobis 279, Veneris 560, hic 568, 
are misleading. 
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whole play together with a charming Intro- 
duction, whereas the Manchester one gives 
only select scenes. TI feel inclined to regret 
the omission from it of the amusing passage 
977-1003. There would be room inmostschool 
or college performances for the inclusion of 
this and also the more elevated passage 1227 
—1264, which has been translated into Greek 
by Macaulay.” 

The iambic septenarius is represented in 
the Manchester version by decasyllables 
(ll. 331 ff.), in that of Radley by the 
English ‘common metre’ (same passage), 
by Alexandrines in Il. 290-305, and by the 
iamb. septen. itself in 1281 ff. This last 
is a difficult metre to handle: its effect 
depends, it seems to me, on (1) maintaining 
the diaeresis, which divides it practically into 
two lines, (2) observing the long quantity 
of the last syllable but one, which is properly 
trimoric. The Radley verses fail in both 
respects. Contrast the much better lines of 

-Hookham:Frere, who, however disparagingly 
he spoke of the metre, knew how to write 
it: e.g. Knights 333 £.— 


Unbroken by the rules of art, untamed by edu- 
cation, 

Show forth the native impudence and vigour of 
the nation. 


Or take Burns’ verses To John Taylor, 
where we have the same metre written as 
two lines and punctuated by rhyme :— 


With Pegasus upon a day 
Apollo weary flying, 

Through frosty hills the journey lay, 
On foot the way was plying. 


Or Thomas Moore’s Shamrock song :— 


Through Erin’s Isle, 
To sport awhile, 

As Love and Valour wander’d, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 

A thousand arrows squander’d, 
Where’er they pass 
A triple grass 

Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emerald seen 

Through purest crystal gleaming. 





2 «The whole performance does not occupy more 
than an hour.—In order to make the selection as 
useful as possible the publishers are prepared to 
print a special cover, at a charge of five shillings, 
to contain the name of the college, the date of the 
performance, and the cast, for any college which 
purchases fifty or more copies. Special arrange- 
ments could be made for the addition of further 
details. It is thought that many students would 
value the volume not only for its own sake, but 
as a memento of their student days.’ (Circular 
notice of the publishers. ) 
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Mr. Prichard’s prose version may be fitly 
compared with that of the M°Gill acting 
edition. The latter is far more spirited— 
indeed it reaches a high level of literary 
excellence; but sometimes Mr. Prichard 
attains a higher standard of plain correctness. 
Contrast the following passages, in which 
the superiority lies with M°Gill: 1. 21 ‘He 
keeps the good entered upon other records’ 
(P), ‘The good he keeps entered on another 
list’ (M); 1. 88. ‘It has flooded us with 
light and increased our windows’ (P), ‘It 
has made the house better lighted than ever, 
with the windows it has put in’ (M), Il. 535 f. 
‘Would that I were enjoying the condition 
of a duck (!), so as to be dry directly I have 
got out of the water’ (P), ‘Would that I 
were a d-d-d-duck, so thatt when I came out 
of the water I should be as d-d-d-dry as ever’ 
(M) ; 1. 871 ‘ What you have got, enjoy ’(P), 
‘Well, you’ve made your bed and you must 
lie on it’ (M); 1. 907 ‘who dwells in his 
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briny home surrounded by fish’ (P), ‘ tenant 
of the salt and fishy deep’ (M). The 
following are passages where the merit of 
accuracy belongs to Mr. Prichard: 1. 865 
(sumne 1bt ?) ‘I’m here?’ (M), ‘Am not I 
on the spot?’ (P), 1. 1006 ‘TR. I am mad 
enough. GR. And I stark mad, but not so 
mad as to let go this wallet’ (M), ‘TR. I am 
choleric. GR. I am hare-brained ; still I 
will not let go of this trunk for all you say’ 
(P); 1. 1038 ‘Never in the world will he 
give it against his own man to-day, even for 
a farthing’ (M), ‘He will never deprive his. 
own slave of a three-obol piece by his 
decision this day’ (P); 1. 1087 ‘you should 
have gold for gold’ (M), ‘well, gold shall be 
bought with gold’ (P): it is only the ‘shall ” 
that is superior in the latter. In 1. 1215, 
where the M°Gill version misrepresents the 
sense, and in 1. 1243 (a difticult passage), 
Mr. Prichard is more correct. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





PHILLIMORE'’S SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


P. Papini Stati Silvae recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit Ioannus 8. 
PuittiMoreE. Oxonii e Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano. Pp. xxiv+text (not paged). 
No date. Published 1905, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


WHEN we turn the pages of this volume our 
first emotion is surprise that it should be the 
work of the editor of the Oxford text of 
Propertius. That text and its preface sug- 
gested the image of a furry animal, at repose 
on a mat of Berlin wool and gently purring 
content in front of a fire which the Marthas 
of Propertian criticism had made up byempty- 
ing on it again the dust and débris of cen- 
turies. This one, the same creature wide 
awake, alert on its feet and with an eye for 
dark places. 

Professor Phillimore is not unaware of 
this change of attitude, but he charges it 
to the difference in material. Propertius being 
an inspired poet can only be revived by 
inspiration, canonem regulamque refugit : 
Statius being but a mass of rhetorical artifice 
may be artificially restored. This chamaeleon- 

1 Professor Phillimore will forgive the metaphor 
when he remembers that it is merely intended to 
match his own of the ‘‘ ‘ wild cat’ school of Eng- 
lish humanists, out-Baehrensing Baehrens when 
Baehrens had been disavowed by the mass of Conti- 
nental critics ” (Classical Review, 1902, p. 472). 


like defence will not placate the protagonists. 
of the cause which the editor has for the 
nonce deserted. They will press an argu- 
ment, which they and all can feel, that the 
close agreement of the Laurentian MS. in: 
which Siluae II. vii. has fortunately been 
preserved, with the tradition attested by the 
Matritensis carries the text as we have it 
back to a period some two centuries at least, 
earlier than the copying of the ‘ worshipped 
Neapolitanus.’ They will further urge that as 
the Silwae avowedly consists of fugitive or 
sot-disant impromptu compositions, the same 
finish cannot be expected from them as from 
more laboured efforts. To the former criti- 
cism the Oxford editor of Propertius must find 
an answer himself: the latter I will help him to. 
meet. The festinatio and celeritas of compo- 
sition upon which our author dwells so much 
is little better than a sham. The epithala- 
mium of book I. (277 lines in all) was com- 
posed in two days. No great feat this, if 
Lucilius could turn out 200 verses in an 
hour or if, to come to our own times, an 
undergraduate with a fluent muse can pro- 
duce 60 metrical and intelligible hexameters 
in three hours. Statius’ work did not 
improve by the longus limae labor, as all 
who have toiled through the Thebaid can 
bear me witness ; and if he did not revise his 
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vers d’occasion before he publishea, his was a 
more than human fortitude. 

To begin with the Praefatio. The rela- 
tion of the Madrid MS. to the lost ‘ Vetus 
Codex’ of Poggio and the relation of both 
to the Excerpts of Politian are questions 
which no editor of the Silwae can hope to 
escape. Their intricacy is great—much 
greater in fact than their practical import- 
ance—and it has been aggravated by the 
confusion of thought or expression which 
every writer who has discussed them has 
introduced into his discussion. This con- 
fusion I have done my best to disentangle 
three years ago,! in an article in this 
Journal, which I should assume to be 
wholly unknown to Mr. Phillimore, but 
for a reference to some opinions embodied 
in it on p. xvi of his preface. Loth as I 
am to repeat myself, I must again briefly 
set the matter in its proper light. 

About the year 1418 Poggio sent into Italy 
a MS. of the Szlwae. In some year not 
prior to 1475 nor subsequent to 1494 Angelo 
Poliziano, we are told, came upon the MS. 
of the Szlwae which Poggio had brought into 
Italy and entered readings from it in a copy 
of the edztio princeps now in the Corsini 
Library at Rome. These readings, pub- 
lished in extenso by Dr. R. Engelmann at the 
end of a dissertation noticed in C.R. 1902, 
pp. 421 sq., show a most remarkable agree- 
ment with the readings of the Madrid MS., 
which it is admitted is either the actual 
MS. of Poggio or a most faithful copy of the 
same. If this agreement were complete, there 
would be nothing worth disputing about. 
But among some minor discrepancies there 
is in the Matritensis a whole line I. iv. 86 b. 
(not in Mr. Phillimore’s text) which Politian 
says was not in the Vetus Poggii. Accord- 
ingly one side, including Dr. Engelmann, 
Mr. Phillimore and others, say the Matri- 
tensis is here interpolated, and the other 
side, including Dr. Klotz, Dr. Krohn and 
others, say that Politian is not to be believed. 
In the article cited I maintained with Dr. 
Engelmann that Politian was to be believed 
and with Dr. Klotz that the Matritensis was 
not interpolated. 

The line and its context stand as follows 
in M. 

Libyci quid mira tributi 
obsequia et missum media de pace tributum 
laudem et opes tantas nec qui mandauerat 

ausus 
expectare fuit gaudet Thrasymennus et 

alpes (86a) 


* C.R. xvii. pp. 344 sqq. 


-the first to occur to our gloss maker ? 


attollam cantu gaudet Thrasymennus et 
alpes (860) 
Cannensesque animae ete. 


Mr. Phillimore’s line of attack is a singular 
one. The verse he would have it has come 
from a gloss on lawdem. Why laudem should 
have acquired a gloss is explained as follows, 
Cut off the head of the sentence by omitting 
Libyci quid and its tail by dividing after 
opes tantas, and ‘anybody’ will take laudem 
to be an accusative singular. 


mihi quidem sic videtur: cuivis ea verba propone 


mira tributi 
obsequia et missum media de pace triumphum 
laudem et opes (Silv. I. iv. 86a). 


prima quod aiunt fronte atque obtutu vocem 
laudem pro substantivo habebit. 


Mr. Phillimore’s fancy is not exhausted 
by this effort but proceeds at once to another. 
Which of all the possible explanations and 
synonyms of lawdem shall we suppose was 
Why 
the half hexameter attollam cantu! He 
winds up by insulting (no milder word 
meets the case) the memory of Poggio by 
suggesting that this gloss might emanate 
from him : 


ceterum certe non prorsus indocti hominis est 
glossa neque ipso Poggio indigna. 


No unprejudiced reader would however 
for a moment think of considering attollam 
cantw as a gloss or indeed as anything but 
the beginning of a verse. In this regard 
attollam with cantu is a very proper and 
indeed a Statian expression, e.g. Stlu. V. iii. 
10 sq. ‘magnaninum qui facta attollere 
regum | ibam altum spirans martemque 
aequare canendo.’ 

And when all is said and done this fiction 
of a gloss is of no use to Mr. Phillimore, 
for it is reconcilable with no one of his 
theories as to the relation of the Ex- 
cerpts and the Matritensis. He holds 
with Prof. Wachsmuth that the Vetus 
Poggii excerpted by Politian is the 
original MS. discovered by Poggio and 
brought by him into Italy, not the copy 
which his ‘most ignorant scribe’ made for 
him on the spot and which he sent to 
Barbaro. This is a_ perfectly tenable 
hypothesis, and one moreover which is 
strongly supported by the fact, on which Mr. 
Phillimore lays a very proper stress, that 
Politian in referring to the lacuna at Szlw. 
V. vy. 24-26 says ‘codex uetustus itercisos 
ht hos versus’ in place of using deest or 
desunt which are employed for omissions 
elsewhere, e.g. V. v. 76 (Praef. xv), words 
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that indicate a mutilation of an exemplar 
rather than a lacuna in a copy. 

For the Matritensis he offers three alter- 
native origins : 

(1) It is the copy of the Vetus Poggii 
sent to Barbaro. 

(2) It is a copy of this copy made by 
Barbaro. 

(3) It is a copy of this copy made by 
Niccoli. 

It cannot be (1) because, according to 
Mr. Phillimore, the two words attollam 
cantu were not in the Vetus and were 
added as a gloss in the copy that is either in 
the margin or between the lines. But in 
the Matritensis the whole line stands in the 
text. It cannot be either (2) or (3) because 
it is inconceivable that either a ‘homo 
doctus’ such as Poggio asked Barbaro to 
employ (p. vii) or any Italian selected by 
Niccoli would have been so incapable as to 
copy a marginal or interlinear gloss and fill 
the line up by a nonsensical repetition of a 
part of the previous verse. 

Mr. Phillimore turns every stone to 
convict the unhappy attollam cantu of 
irrelevance : 

cuius vero ludibri est Statio 7d attollam cantu 
imputare ! non enim omnino de cantu agitur cum 
familiare sit colloquium inter Apollinem Aescu- 
lapiumque (p. Xiv. n.). 

The argument is inconclusive. Apollo 
and Aesculapius are but shadows: the real 
singer is Statius himself. An ancient reader 
would have understood this at once. Had 
I time, I could develope this point ; but let 
it suftice to refer to an observation from the 
praefatio to my separate text of Propertius 
p- vii. on Prop. III. xi. 35 sqq. (vv. 50, 62). 
‘Similis sed paullo intricatior ratio in IV. i. 
135 sqq. uatem enim loquentem inducit 
Propertius, uates Apollinem ita tamen ut 
Sexti ipsius dictata uterque reddat.’ 4 

Mr. Phillimore’s assault on the view first 
maintained by Dr. Klotz (Teubner ed. p. 
lxxii) that this line was in the old MS. which 
Poggio discovered and that thence it was 
faithfully copied into the Matritensis must 
then be pronounced to be a failure. That 
this line has produced a dittography gaudet 
Thrasymennus et alpes which has bereft us 
of the end of the preceding one is no 


1 Inn. 2 on p. xiii. we read ‘Klotz, Vollmer, 
Krohn lacunam a semet ipsis factam omnimodis 
caementis atque sordibus explere certant.’ The 
first part of this sentence begs the question and 
the second part, which is an echo of Dr. Engelmann, 
is irrelevant, as I have already shown (C.R. J.c. 
p. 348). ‘He must apply himself to a supplement 
which Statius might have written, not to those 
which could by no possibility be his.’ 
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ground for dubbing it spurious. In such 
an accident there is nothing to surprise us, as 
others have pointed out and as we need not 
go beyond the first book of Lucretius (1022, 
1025) to perceive. What the words lost were 
it is naturally impossible to tell. But I see 
no reason to surrender my proposal laudatis 
impare factis. For Statius to say that his verses 
were unequal to the deeds that he celebrated 
is an intelligible and in the circumstances a 
not extravagant compliment: it agrees well 
with the turn of Szlw. V. iii. 10 sq. (already 
quoted to defend the first half of the line), « 
‘facta attollere—martem aequare canendo,’ 
and in addition it would account for the slip- 
ping of the copyist’s eye which produced the 
dittography owing to the similarity of the 
letters laudat- and gaudet. 

The old dilemma now recurs. The line 
was in the Poggian MS. from which the 
Matritensis was copied; but it was not in 
the Poggian MS. which Politian excerpted. 
What is to be done? taira zpis rerpae 7’ 
dprodXelv amopia teX€Het. So I will simply re- 
fer to C.R. l. c. p. 349, where the solution 
which occurred to me, and, independently, 
to Mr. G. A. Davies, my colleague in the 
Corpus text,? is given. 

I leave the relations of the MSS. and pass 
on to Mr. Phillimore’s construction of his 
text. He most rightly holds that both the 
Matritensis and the excerpts should be used 
for the restoration of the poet’s words. The 
readings of the former he takes from the 
collations of Klotz (Krohn) and Souter. 
For the Excerpts he depends upon the state- 
ments of Dr. Engelmann, which are based on 
the Heidelberg photographs, though in one 
place he says ‘colus... mihi visus eram dis- 
prcere in A’ (I. iv. 64). 

When I reviewed Dr. Engelmann’s disser- 
tation in the Classical Review, I knew of no 
reason for doubting his strenuous assever- 
ations of the accuracy of his reports. But 


* Let me here protest against the assigning of 
this text to me alone, as is done by Mr. Phillimore 
(‘editio—Postgatiana,’ p. xxi) and Mr. Slater 
(Journal of Philology, xxx. p. 144). It is fair 
neither to Mr. Davies nor to myself. The character 
of the joint editorship is clearly set forth in the 
preface to the fourth part of the Corpus, p. xi. It 
is joint in the sense that both of us contributed to 
the text, not in the sense that either singly is 
responsible for a particular reading in it. 

I would at the same time with the aid of Mr. 
Phillimore’s apparatus correct some wrong ascrip- 
tions of conjectures which escaped us. I. ii. 183 
the punctuation is Herr Helm’s (1900); iv. 85 
quantas Markland ; II. iii. 69 quo Baehrens (on this 
see below); IV. ii. 6 dominamque dedit contingere 
mensam Waller; 7b. 83 wisus (an early emender, 
see below); V. iii. 269 Heinsius, teste Mr. Housman 
(C.R. Feb. 1906, p. 47), conjectured a lacuna here. 
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since then I have obtained a copy of the 
first page, and I regret to say that after a 
careful examination of it with the help of 
more than one friend, including two of the 
most eminent of our palaeographers, I find 
that he makes statements respecting read- 
ings which he calls A,1 that is to say lections 
supposed to be in the handwriting of Poli- 
tian and to represent excerpts taken from 
the ancient codex of Poggio, for which no 
sufficient warrant is provided by the photo- 


graph. 
Line 10.n./.e. enim...... || EmiETOo rier A 
al. man. ad o addidit portet huius. The 


words said to be added are not visible in the 
photograph. 

23 Cetera| Centi A, not visible in the 
photograph. 

33 gloriare & uillam| gloriari uillam 
A, not traceable in the photograph. 

Were the question merely one of the 
right assignment of readings, it would be 
needless to pursue it further. But some- 
times the discrepancy between ‘A’ and M is 
of importance, eg. I. ili. 26 ‘fluuin ne 
obstare A,’ ‘fluuiorum optare’ M. ab. 41 
‘tuta’ A Phillimore, ‘tota’ M. The photo- 
graphs ought clearly to be published or at 
least a copy of them obtained by the British 
Museum or some other public library for the 
use of scholars in this country. 

An exact estimate of Mr. Phillimore’s 
text involves much adding and subtracting. 
But we may say in general that in his treat- 
ment of the Silwae he pursues at any rate 
a sound critical method, and pursues it in 
the main with a good deal of judgment and 
acuteness. His conjectures, of which there 
are however too many (for example, some 
forty in the first book alone, and fourteen in 
the text), are usually addressed to real diffi- 
culties, and not unfrequently help towards. 
His errors are largely due to the haste of 
which this volume betrays more than one 
sign—but in part to insufficient know- 
ledge and neglect of necessary research. 

T. i. 6 efigere M. Of Mr. Phillimore’s two 
suggestions exegere (text) is less probable 
than effecere (note). 

ib. 20 tardo M. tantwm (text) is a need- 
less alteration. nec tardo means ‘et non- 
tardo’=that is ‘ueloci.’ 

ii. 13 cestuque (text, coetuque M) Latino. 
The note refers to Lactantius ad Theb. ii. 
283 showing that Venus uses the ‘cestus ’ 


1 4 is to be carefully distinguished from A*. 
These are readings which are safeguarded by a 
note from Politian that they are taken from the 
Vetus, and to them the remarks in the text do not 


apply. 
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‘ad honestas nuptias.’ But it was not 
‘cestus’ but the expression ‘cestus Latinus’ 
that required defence, and still more the 
ablative ‘cestw’ for ‘cesto.’ 

Ten lines below (n. on 23) another 
unattested word is proposed, miwens ‘blink- 
ing’ (for ‘coniuens’), Even worse appears at 
TI. v. 28 ‘legendum puto bibiteque. See 
Neue-Wagener’s Formenlehre iii. p. 540, and. 
G.R. xvi. p. 113. 

ib. 131 sin (text) is nearer to M than Baeh- 
rens’ si in, which however is more usual 
Latinity. [In 180 the same editor’s eais as: 
near to M’s et as Otto’s haec and less caco- 
phonous ‘Dacasque (haec gloria maior).’ | 

ib. 203 widuae (text) for M’s netedae is. 
ingenious and possible. 

iii. 51 
quicquid et argento primum uel in aere 

minori 
lusit et enormes manus est experta colossos. 


expertura (text) would remove a real’ 
difficulty. But I fail to see how e¢ cam 
then stand. Perhaps Juserit (subj.) should 
be read. 

iv. 4 es caelo diues Germanice cordi. So: 
M reads, and I have conjectured Dita es,, 
which Mr. Phillimore’s note presents as diti 
es2 This correction has been reprehended 
(not by Mr. Phillimore) on the ground, as I 
must suppose, that the reference to Dis is. 
inappropriate. My citation of Hor. carm. 
I. x. 19, 20 ‘superis deorum gratus et aus’ 
(of the god Mercury) and the obvious reflex- 
ion that no emperor could have a higher 
compliment paid him than that the ruthless. 
king of the underworld had as a favour to 
him relaxed his claims upon his minister 
should have protected it against the criti- 
cism. But a similar objection will prove 
fatal to Politian’s lection dive es (text), unless 
an instance can be produced from imperial 
times of a living emperor so addressed. 

ib. 97. After this verse a lacuna is marked 
in the text with considerable probability. 

vy. 32 new M, ne (text) for no reason that 
T can see. 

vi. 7, 8 


dum refero diem beatum 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque parcen, 


For the mysterious corruption parcen 
Mr. Phillimore suggests aparchen, which I 
had thought of but could not support in the 
sense required. He cites Plutarch de aud. 
40B that is dorep ed? Eotiacw iepOy Kae 


2 Another correction of mine cui pateat V. ili, 
183 is made unintelligible by the omission of cut. 
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Ouclas amapyiv zaperAnupevoy and Schol. ad 
Lucian. Somn. 9 7.e. 76 ampoodoxyrov Képdos 
amo TOv ev tats TiHenevwy awapxav Gs ot 
ddourdpor Kateobiovcr. I doubt the sufficiency 
of these examples. 

46 wocare (M) wacare (text) a conjecture 
which is worth attention. 

II. i. 127 


et uisae puero decrescere uestes 
tum tibi quas fuestest quae non ges- 
tamina mitis 
festinabat erus ? 


This passage raises the much debated 
question, within what limits may the same 
or similar words be repeated by an ancient 
author. Mr. Phillimore seems to have no 
canon. At I. ii. 24 his dislike of ‘niueis’ 
following ‘niueos’ at an interval of four 
lines inveigled him into an unhappy 
emendation. The same may be said of III. 
il. 216 ‘ sepulcro’ (‘sepuleri’ in 210, where 
II. vii. 72 has not deterred him from propos- 
ing the ill-attested form piaclwm), and of IV. 
li. 54 ‘sacro diffusus nectare uultus,’ for 
which wittas is actually suggested and this 
in the teeth of Achill. i. 53. What, we may 
ask, were the wittae doing on Juppiter or 
the nectar on the wittae? Markland has 
removed the repetition far more satisfac- 
torily by reading wisus for wultus in 52. On 
the other hand the sense of superfiuity did 
not check him at IV. ii. 159, where laudes is 
proposed after laudem (158), nor at I. i. 65 
‘it fragor et-—frangit.’ 

In our passage the obelus is abundantly 
justified, though I do not understand quae- 
sisses. Faute de mieux, Mr. Housman’s 
quas lanas will do. It is possible however 
that telas should be removed here from 130, 
where it is intolerable. 

On 198 Mr. Phillimore says undeniably 
‘haeret sensus.’ His idea that the boy first 
plucks at Caesar’s garments and then tries 
to take his hand is very attractive, and 
hence magis may have come from manwm, as 
he suggests, or manus ; but his other altera- 
tions are improbable. 

Lower down in 203 he alters wehit et into 
quaertt, and in 205 porsit M into forsan 
‘monente Slater,’ but Prof. Slater (J. Phil. 
xxx. p. 139), in proposing spondet, says he 
‘firmly believes’ that forsit is right. These 
changes will hardly convince, though it must 
be admitted that porgit is by no means 
altogether satisfactory. 

ii. 69. Mr. Phillimore rightly keeps 
secrete, but also the untranslatable quod. 
Baehrens proposed quo as I have done; 
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but I doubt if he understood it,! as he 
altered secrete with Markland. Cf. the 
striking parallel I quoted from Tacitus, 
Philologus, l.c. p. 123. 

74 Hlysiae (text) helisia M. Mart. x. 24. 
10 is cited, but LElysia puella does 
not prove Hlysia alone. It is hard to 
decide if Hlysio or Elysium is correct ; cf. 
Achill. i. 921. 

II. vi. 6 The text has alter tamen et 
procul wmtrat alterius sensus for ad te— 
altius i M—a proposal of merit. 

II. vii. 28 Tritonidi (text). This con- 
jecture of Bentley’s seems hardly necessary. 
Tritonis = olwua, cf. Nemes. Cyn. 199, where 
Mr. Housman has rightly condemned oliwa 
for a gloss. In this poem more regard 
should have been had to the allusions to the 
Pharsalia. Thus 67 is indeed corrupt or 
else a line is lost after it; but fulmen 
should not have beenobelized norconsumptum 
(Slater conwulswm) conjectured, see Lucan 
i. 150 sqq. etc. The allusion in 90 to 
Lucan’s words i. 70 sq. is only obscured by 
Mr. Slater’s conjecture pensa for fata. For 
100 see above p. 306. 

III. i. 128. I am really sorry to see the 
corruption ditesque Caprae in an English 
editor’s text. Im every place of every 
ancient author, including Szluae ITI. ii. 23, 
where this place is mentioned, it is called 
Capreae. For the corruption see Philologus, 
Le: p. 133. 

Scarcely less distressing is it to find 
Aenarumque in the text at III. v. 104. 
These Aenae have been exhaled from a cor- 
ruption ‘ Denarwmque,’ whose origin from 
‘inarvmesque’ is on its face. If there were 
a folk of this name, why did not Pliny 
mention them when he derived Aenaria 
from Aeneas, N.H. 3. 822% 

ii. 70 exigua fugimus (text) for fugimus 
exigua M. If the MS. reading be inad- 
missible, this seems the best correction yet 
proposed. 

ui. 143 populo deduait (text Otto), populos 
deduxit M. populo seduxit (Baehrens) is as 
near to the MS. and a better way of express- 
ing the sense required. Cf. Hor. carm. I. i. 
30 sg. ‘me gelidum nemus | Nympharumque 
leues cum Satyris chori | secernunt populo.’ 
But Mr. Phillimore is apt to judge ‘ Baeh- 
rensian’ conjectures by their authorship 
rather than their merit. 


1 Tf he did not, the correction is hardly his. It 
is not uncommon for this to happen. At IV. iii. 19 
both Ellis and Riese have proposed clawum; but 
the first in the sense of ‘nail’ and the second in 
that of ‘tiller.’ One of these clauum’s is wrong, 
but Mr. Phillimore does not tell us which he takes. 
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IV. i. 24, 25. The old punctuation with 
its halting rhythm is retained. moribus twis 
means ‘for your sway’ or ‘direction ’—not 
so rare a use that an editor of Statius should 
understand him to mean that the classes 
and the masses took heartfelt pleasure in 
the imperial character. Polster’s ablative 
lauribus (note) is a false form. 

iii. 23 cawas harenas for graues 1s 
a good conjecture; not so the alternative 
lews. 

In ib. 89. oblwat (M) a vox nihili is 
restored to the text. I wonder what mean- 
ing is attached to the preposition. 

2b. 138. For wndaret Mr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Slater propose fronderet which is as 
good as my wmbraret. 

ib. 159 wades, the second of Mr. Phillimore’s 
suggestions, is superior in sense to the vulgate 
correction scandes but less near in its 
letters to sondes M. Mr. Slater’s frondes 
may be right. 


In the last line of the poem senescet | 


(Heinsius) appears in the text. J cannot see 
why. The donec in line 160 means ‘ while’ 
and takes its future, that in 162 ‘until’ and 
takes its subjunctive. 
v. 10 
nune uolucrum nou 
questus inexpertumque carmen 
quod tacita statuere bruma. 


For tacita statwere Mr. Phillimore pro- 
poses tacita tacwere, an inelegance already 
commented on supra II. i. 127. The best 
emendation of statwere is an unpublished 
one by Mr. A. C. Clark. He proposes 
studwere = ‘meditatae sunt,’ comparing 
Pliny N.H. x. 83, where it is said of the 
nightingale ‘meditantur aliae iuueniores 
uersusque quos imitentur accipiunt. audit 
discipula intentione magna et reddit uici- 
busque reticent. intellegitur emendatae 
correptio et in docente quaedam reprehensio.’ 

ab. 22 

hic mea carmina 
regina bellorum uirago 
Caesareo peramauit auro. 


A capital instance of the harm which 
comes to scholarship from the prejudice 
which editors like Baehrens excite in their 
readers. A brilliant and certain emendation 
redimiuit has been completely disregarded. 
PER and RED were confused and imrvit turned 
into amavit, ef. II. ti. 132, where M had 
originally rades and IV. vii. 19 where ‘lvticen’ 
has become‘ laticem.’ Markland would have 
been the first to surrender his ‘ decorauit.’ 
For the form see Sil. 7. 198. 
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viii. 40 sv for sed is a good and, I 
think, a true conjecture. 

V. i. 6 Phidiaca uel nata (or wata) 
manu. -ue anmata, and -we novata are 
suggested. The first is too far from the 
tradition. The second was my first con- 
jecture (cf. Philologus p. 131). I rejected it 
later on two grounds, first the unusual 
rhythm for which I could find no exact 
parallel in any part of Statius, and second 
the doubt whether the collocation -wel -we 
was a Statian one. 

ib. 18 sqq. This passage is a touchstone 
of the method to be pursued in the Siluae, 
and this is why I devoted: so much space to 
it in Philologus Mr. Phillimore keeps the 
MS. text without an obelus, but in his note 
gets far enough along the right path to 
discern much of the truth. 


sed cum plaga recens et adhuc in uulnere 
primo 

nigra domus questu miseramque accessus ad 
aurem 

coniugis orbati tune flere et scindere uestes 
€.q.S. 


He sees that the que after miseram is a 
wretched metrical makeshift of the kind 
of which I have given (l/.c.) numerous 
instances from the Szluae, and building 
on Adrianus’ quis tum  miserandam 
he produces as a preferable remedy miseram 
quis tune. This does not cure the passage, 
which should mean that in the first hours of 
bereavement it is vain to approach with 
words of comfort ; for men are mad then and 
will not hear. The thought is not only that 
of IT. i. 8 sqq., from which I will now only 
quote the words ‘isanos gemitus: stat 
pectore demens | luctus et admoto latrant 
praecordia tactu’ and of V. v. 23 ‘tanta mihi 
feritas, tanta est zsania luctus,’ but also of 
our passage if the sequel with its ‘ rabsdis— 
querelis’ and ‘ attonito—pectore’ shows any- 
thing.’ wesanam, which I proposed to give 
the sense, is really an easier change than 
Mr. Phillimore’s summary transposition, ef. 
Philoloqus, 1.c. p. 132. 

The wesania of the orbus may be illus- 
trated from a passage lower down in this 
very poem, 197 sqq. 


At iuuenis magno flammatus pectora luctu 

nunc implet saeuo uiduos clamore penates, 

nune ferrum laxare cupit, nunc ardua 
tendit 

in loca (uix retinent comites), nunc ore 
ligato 

incubat amissae mersumque in corde dolorem 

saeuus agit qualis conspecto comugis ignt 
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Odrysius uates positis ad Strymona plectris 
obstupuit tristemque rogum sine carmine 
fleuit. 


So Barth has emended and Baehrens 
edited. But Mr. Phillimore, in spite of V. 
iii. 66 ‘uel quae primaeui coniugis rgnem 
aspicit,’ keeps the conspecta coniuge segnis 
of M. Men have erenow lost energy at the 
sight of their wives, but not Orpheus at that 
of Eurydice. 

I will take yet another example, where 
an even more glaring corruption is still al- 
lowed to stand in the text. V. ii. 113 


Sqq. 


ipse ego te nuper Tiberino in litore uidi, 

qua Tyrrhena uadis Laurentibus aestuat 
unda, 

tendentem cursus uexantemque ilia nuda 

calce ferocis equi, uultu dextraque minacem, 

si qua fides dictis, stupui armatuwmque 
putaut. 


Miror te, Stati. quem Martio in campo 
exerceri uidisti in equo, manus ac tela mi- 
naci dextra intentantem, armatumne putasti ? 
nimirum tu eadem temeritate diuinandi 
quem ad undas in ora marituma cum reti 
uidisses, piscatorem, si qua dictis fides, pu- 
tasses; quem in fluuio bracchia ducen- 
tem, natatorem. meliora sane potuisses a 
Marklando edoceri a Britanno Romanus, cui 
Martem in suo ipsum campo uersari minus 
absonum esse uidebatur. testem is Byronum 
poetam, modo aequalis fuisset, fortasse ad- 
hibuisset qui ad rem satis similiter in Par- 
thenone quem dicunt Mineruam uidisse se 
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When, lo! a giant form before me strode 
And Pallas hailed me in her own abode. 
Byron, The Curse of Minerva. 


Mr. Phillimore has nothing more to say 
for armatum than fortasse vindicandum ex 
illo Sallustiano quod citat Quintil. Inst. 
Orat. viii. 3. 82. How little this is may be 
seen from that author’s words ‘est uero 
pulcherrima (breuitas, PpayvAoyia) cum 
plura paucis complectitur quale Sallustii est 
Mithridates corpore wmgenti, proinde ar- 
matus.’ 

Y. i. 230 sic cautum membris for siccatam 
membris (M) is a fine and, I believe, a true 
emendation. Its effect is rather spoiled by 
the proposal of infamantia for firmantia 
just above. 

i. 83. T am glad to see wisws, which I 
conjectured for iustis, in the text, though 
Mr. Phillimore has taken it from a marginal 
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annotation in the Bodleian copy of the ed. of 
1475. 

110 ‘nec se reusipse tenebat’ (note, tene- 
bat the ed. princeps) for ‘nec te—timebat’ 
is attractive. 

iii. 88 ‘nec fida gauisam Pallada buxo’ (M). 
Mr. Phillimore puts into his text the useless 
and anticipated conjecture bifida, but adds 
inthe note ‘fida, def. Leo, Conument. in Siluas 
Gottingae 1893, p. 19,’ a reference which it 
would have been wiser and less unkind to 
omit. I will only add to my fuller treat- 
ment of the passage elsewhere that the 
construction of the passage ‘ Heliadum samos 
lacrimosaque germina—et Phrygium silicem’ 
strongly supports my contention that buxwm 
is to be read with the other consequential 
changes f(0)eda—Pallade and either ausam or 
gauisum. 

94 The suggestion (Praef.) that cydaliben 
has come from a shuffling of the letters of 
bac(ch)yldes is both ingenious and plau- 
sible; but the conjecture Cea fides (it 
should be Cea), is from the nature of the 
case uncertain. 

127 Hyele grauidus qua puppe magister 
excidit et mediis miser euigilauit in 
undis. 


As Professor Ellis’ grawidus for M’s grauts, 
mentioned by Dr. Klotz and Mr. Slater, 
now appears in a text, I am constrained 
to state what it means. It means that 
Palinurus was pregnant. No wonder Sleep 
threw such a monster into the sea. 

137. The note suggests Huboica for Huboea, 
a recognition of a real difficulty, and at 155 
I rejoice to see Leucade once more ‘in the 
text,’ nor am I disconcerted to read spernit 
Dom. in the note. Rubbish from the pen of 
the same editor, e.g. the false quantity ldnea 
est (183 infr.), might be removed from other 
parts of the apparatus. 

266 sqq. are again in confusion. They have, 
since I wrote, been discussed by Mr. Hous- 
man in this Review (l.c., p. 47). With his 
treatment in general I agree, except that 
I think him wrong in rejecting Mr. G. A. 
Davies’ quem tandem, though the latter 
would have done better to delete the et 
before wwos, as I should have said in 
Philologus, p. 136. 

iv. 19 is perfectly sound. transit, which 
Statius has deliberately chosen as a contrast 
to praeterit ‘passes by’ (10), means ‘fly 
across me.’ I do not ask the slumbrous 
drench from your wings ; a touch from your 
rod or the drops that fall as you fly over me 
will be enough. Barth seems to have under- 
stood the passage. 

y 2 
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y. 46 nimirum cum uestra domus ego funera 
maestus 
increpitans. 


The impossible westra domus funera has 
been set right by Dr. Klotz, but his excellent 
conjecture modis—maestis is not even men- 
tioned.! 


11 take the opportunity of ackowledging this 
scholar’s fair and courteous review of the Corpus 
text in Wélfflin’s Archiv. for 1905. 

Its tone is in marked contrast to that of another 
notice which appeared in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift about which I might say something. 
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The foregoing observations might easily be 
extended, but they will suffice to show my 
view of the last edition of the Szluae. In 
brief it is this. The book could be much 
improved by a thorough revision, but take it 
all in all, it contains the best modern text 
of the Stlwae which has been separately 
published. 

J. P. Posrears. 


But it is not worth while, as Lucretius iii. 388-390 
“nec repentis itum cuiusuiscumque animantis |sen- 
timus nec priua pedum uestigia quaeque|Corpore 
quae in nostro culices et cetera ponunt’ has already 
expressed my sentiments. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILLIMORE’S TRANSLATION OF PROPERTIUS. 


May I be allowed a few lines of explana- 
tion in order to forestall a possible charge of 
literary theft ? 

In my translation of Propertius which has 
recently been published at the Clarendon 
Press, a number of corrections appear in 
footnote form without acknowledgment of 
authorship. The reason for this omission 
was that it appeared pedantic to encumber 
the page with a kind of information which 
has no interest for the general reader. But 
Iam horrified to find a reviewer in the Oxford 
Magazine for June 6th crediting me with 
the authorship of many of these variants 
which belong to other scholars, living or dead. 
For example Meropem (II. xxxiv. 33) is the 
property of Bergk and Schneidewin ; and I 
had no idea of robbing Mr. Housman of 


vacans (II. xxvi. 53): in such cases I pre- 
sumed that emendations already published 
would be familiar enough to the expert, 
while the layman would have no concern 
with property in such points. 

But I wish now to make public acknow- 
ledgment that the emendation ‘wterer et 
quamvis nomine’ (II. xxiv. 8) belongs by 
priority to Mr. O. L. Richmond of King’s. I 
was unconscious, when this correction struck 
me (in correcting the proofs of my translation) 
that it had been suggested by anybody, but 
Mr. Richmond reminds me that he commun- 
icated it to me in a conversation that we had 
two years ago. So it is his; and should be 
added to the list in the Preface of conjectures 
other than my own and hitherto unpublished. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TRIREMES. 


Ir surely is ‘quite beyond dispute’ that 
‘in the Acropolis relief the tholes of the 
thranite oars are vertically above the port- 
holes of the thalamite oars.’ If I rightly 
understand Mr. Newman’s observations, 
supra p. 280, his point is that, if we had a 
section of the ship at right-angles to the plane 
of this relief, these tholes would not be ver- 


tically above these portholes. But I have 
not asserted that they would. 

Mr. Newman says that ‘ the shadow of the 
upper wale is much greater than those of the 
lower wales of the ship, and seems to indicate 
not merely a gunwale, but a gallery of some 
amplitude.’ It does not seem to me to indi- 
cate more than a gunwale. And there is 
this difficulty about the gallery :—The 
remains of the Athenian docks show that 
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the triremes were not more than 20 ft. in 
width. If the triremes had a gallery ‘of 
some amplitude’ on each side of the hull, the 
hull itself would be so narrow that it would 
hardly have capacity enough to hold the crew 
or displacement enough to float its weight. 
Cecit Torr. 


SCARABS. 


Scarabs : an Introduction to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings. By 
Percy E. Newserry. Pp. xvi+ 218. 
44 Plates and 116 Text-Illustrations. 
London: Constable, 1906. 18s. net. 


Scarabs are to the friend of Egyptian anti- 
quity what coins or gems are to the lover of 
classical art. This has often been said, and, 
though a somewhat exaggerated simile, it 
still makes clear to those who are more fami- 
liar with the art of Greece and Rome the 
peculiar position which the scarab occupies 
in Egyptian art. Perhaps we might with 
more justice and less exaggeration say that 
the scarab is to Egyptian art what the 
netsuké is to that of Japan. The Greek 
coin or gem, the Egyptian scarab, the Japan- 
ese netsuké, all have identical qualities 
which make them dear to the collector's 
heart. They are small, to rest in the palm 
of the hand and be admired, and when they 
are not precisely beautiful, they are at least 
curious and theymay have some great histori- 
cal interest of their own : this coin may be the 
only monument of a lost Greek Kingdom of 
Hither Asia, that scarab may be the only 
relic of a Hyksos king, that netsuké may have 
been worn by the greatest of Tokugawa 
shoguns. In the case of the scarab there 
are, apart also from the general matter of 
beautiful or quaint workmanship and design, 
the hundred nuances of these which are un- 
known to all save its devotees: the many 
variations of form, material, and nature and 
colour of glaze which give the criteria by 
which they know their scarabs, and can say 
that this is a good thing, and that of no 
account, or that this is contemporary with 
the king whose name it bears, while that is 
much later in date. This knowledge, like 
that of connoisseurs of coins, gems, or netsu- 
kés, comes only with much handling and com- 
paring of many specimens, till nuances of 
colour and appearance of glaze or minute 
varieties of design-cutting can be distin- 
guished which are invisible to him who has 
not handled and studied scarabs with care 
and a ‘comparing’ mind. 
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Mr. Newberry’s book, which lies before us, 
will be of interest to the archaeological 
readers of the Classical Review in connexion 
with Mycenaean or Minoan research or the 
tomb and temple finds of Etruria, Rhodes, 
or Ephesus. In Crete and Cyprus Egyptian 
scarabs are found with Mycenaean remains, 
in Etruria, at Kameiros, at Ephesus with 
Etruscan or Greek relics of the eighth to the 
sixth centuries B.c. Invariably the ‘ Myce- 
naean’ scarabs or rings are of the time of 
the X VIIIth Dynasty or earlier (before 1400 
B.C.) : invariably those of the earlier Greek 
period are of the contemporary XXVIth 
Dynasty. It is sometimes asked: why 
cannot this scarab of Amenhetep III or 
Queen Ti, or this ring of Khuenaten have 
been made at a later date than that of 
the monarchs whose name it bears? Why 
need they and the Mycenaean things with 
which they are found date to 1400 B.c.? 
The archaeologist may then explain that 
certain types of scarabs or rings of Amen- 
hetep III can only be contemporary with 
that king, while no later instance of the 
name of Queen Tii is known, and no later 
commemoration of the abominable arch- 
heretic Khuenaten, whose name every later 
Egyptian would strive to forget, could ever 
possibly have taken place. 

Mr. Newberry’s introduction contains 
much matter of interest on the subject of the 
various nuances of type and glaze which tell 
us so much, though we could have wished that 
he had written rather more at length on 
this subject and also that he had devoted 
more space to the later scarabs of the 
Ramesside period and the XX VIth Dynasty. 
It is true that the scarabs of the Middle 
Kingdom and the XVIIIth Dynasty are of 
greater beauty and interest than the later 
ones, but we think that the amount of space 
he has allotted to these latter is dispropor- 
tionately small. The later types are worth 
more careful working out, and deserve a 
fuller deseription than simple references to 
the collections in which they are found (e.g. 
Plate XXXIV, description on p. 179), while 
their XIIth Dynasty brethren are honoured 
with full translations of their (often difficult) 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Newberry will not have it that any 
scarabs exist that are older than the VIth 
Dynasty, but it does not yet seem absolutely 
certain that none of the scarabs which bear 
the names of Khufu, Khafra, and Menkaura 
are contemporary with those kings. This 
opinion is based on certain peculiarities 
of shape, size, and glaze which seem to 
differentiate some of these scarabs from the 
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undoubted XX VIth Dynasty ones with the 
names of the Pyramid-kings. Mr. New- 
berry’s oldest scarab is, however, one of 
Merenra, of the VIth Dynasty, which ‘ closely 
resembles in style and technique a very 
small and distinctive class of scarab-seal 
which has been recently found in association 
with button-shaped seals in graves of the 
intermediate period between the end of the 
Old Kingdom and the beginning of the 
Twelfth Dynasty’ (p. 68). These ‘button- 
shaped seals’ Mr. Newberry dates between 
the VIth and XIIth Dynasties, and makes 
them the immediate predecessors of the 
scarabs, a transition-form, so to speak, between 
the older cylinder-seals and the scarabs. We 
do not quite gather whether Mr. Newberry 
considers the scarab to have evolved out of 
the button-seal, but if he does, the adoption of 
the scarab-form does not seem very explic- 
able. It would seem more probable that the 
scarab-seal was really of independent origin, 
and we have seen reason to believe that it 
was in use as far back as the time of the 
TVth Dynasty. 

The button-seals are interesting on account 
of their resemblance to similar seals from 
Crete and the Italian Terramare and cave- 
deposits, ‘from which we may perhaps infer 
that they are of common origin ’(p. 60). 
Both they and certain cylinder-seals of the 
same date are often engraved with repre- 
sentations of monstrous animals, which, as 
Dr. Arthur Evans pointed out, are identical 
with early Cretan pictographs. Dr. Evans’s 
view that these resemblances and those of 
the spirals on Egyptian XIIth Dynasty 
scarabs and Cretan seal-stones shew an 
artistic connexion between the Northern 
and Southern shores of the Mediterranean 
about 3000 B.c. is of course now generally 
accepted. Mr. Newberry’s figures of some 
of the Egyptian designs (pp. 49, 56-61) 
will be of interest to Greek archaeological 
students. 

The mention of cylinder-seals reminds us 
that Mr. Newberry does not treat of searabs 
alone, but of Egyptian seals generally. In 
fact he starts with the thesis that the scarab 
was primarily a seal and that its use as an 
amulet was secondary. We think that this 
view needs some modification. In the 
majority of cases there can be no doubt that 
the scarab was never the seal of a living man. 
A glance at the plates will shew the reader 
who has any knowledge of the hieroglyphs 
that the names of most of the officials com- 
memorated on them are followed by the 
signs maa-kheru, ‘deceased’. They com- 
memorated dead men, and either originally 
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belonged to their tomb-furniture or were 
dedicated as memorials of them in the 
necropoles.!_ Therefore they were never used 
as seals. Scarabs were also strung together 
in necklaces and dedicated as votive offerings 
in the temples, as to Hathor at Deir el-Bahari. 
Some of these are inscribed, some not. The 
large ‘heart scarabs’, which Mr. Newberry 
does not mention in his book, were purely 
religious in their signification, and were used 
as amulets to protect the dead man in the 
next world. They too have inscriptions on 
their bases (the ‘Heart-chapter’ of the 
‘Book of the Dead’), but they were not 
seals. Among others which can never have 
been used as seals are those of the late 
period which were bought at Thebes by 
pilgrims as mementos, inscribed ‘A good 
coming to Karnak’ (like ‘A present from 
Margate’) or were sent as new year’s gifts 
like the scarab (PI. xl. 8) wishing that Ptah 
may give ‘A Happy New Year to the prince 
Shashank, whose mother was Karomama 
deceased’ (this is the correct translation : 
Mr. Newberry seems to be mistaken in his 
rendering on p. 78). 

Mr. Newberry would of course agree that 
such scarabs can never have been used as 
seals, but would say that originally the scarab 
was a seal, and not an amulet. That it was 
a seal is certain, but it seems more probable 
that from the earliest times the scarab was 
a religious amulet as well as aseal, while the 
cylinder never had any religious signification. 

Mr. Newberry’s description of the use of 
the seal in Egypt, and of the various classes 
of officials who carried the seal as the badge 
of their office, is interesting: the study 
of the Egyptian bureaucracy he has made 
specially his own. It may be noted by the 
way that the usual idea that a scarab or 
ring bearing a king’s name must necessarily 
have belonged to that king is erroneous: it 
may have been the signet of a royal official 
or be purely commemorative : at all periods, 
from the time of the XIIth Dynasty to the 
end, scarabs with royal names were made in 
hundreds for loyal subjects to buy for use as 
amulets. 

Mr. Newberry’s plates, drawn by himself, 
give very accurate reproductions of the 
seal-designs and the book, though it has 
shortcomings (whose has not), will be of 


1 Tt is true that instances are known of the 
epithet maa-kheru being applied to a living person, 
but we do not think that this could have been the 
case with regard to all the persons commemorated 
on the scarabs: it is more natural to take the 
phrase in its usual sense, and to regard the object 
on which it occurs as the memorial of a dead 
man. 
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use to archaeological students as well as of 
interest to the ‘devotees of the scarab.’ 


H. R. Hatt. 


FURTWANGLER’S EXCAVATIONS IN 
AEGINA. 


Aegina: Das Heiligtum der Aphaia. Unter 
Mitwirkung von E. R. Fiecurer und 
H. Turerscu herausgegeben von A. Furt- 
wAneter. Mit 130 Tafeln, 1 Karte, 6 
Beilagen und 413 Abbildungen im Text. 
Two vols. 4to. Miinchen: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 1906. Price M. 120. 


Tue archaeological world has been for some 
time eagerly expecting Professor Furtwang- 
ler’s publication of the results of his recent 
excavations at Aegina, results of which he 
gave a summary at a meeting of the Archae- 
ological Congress at Athens last year. The 
first and most important part of this publi- 
cation has speedily appeared, dealing with 
the well known temple and its surroundings; 
and he would be a very unreasonable person 
who found it in any way disappointing. 
Beyond question, this is among the most 
noteworthy archaeological productions of 
our time. It not only exhibits throughout 
the astonishing knowledge possessed by the 
editor alike of ancient monuments and of 
modern literature in regard to them, but it 
is worked out in every part with a conscien- 
tious thoroughness which could scarcely be 
surpassed. The method of Furtwangler is 
one of extreme vigour and rigour. He pro- 
ceeds to make up his mind as to the precise 
character and meaning of every work and 
every fragment with which he has to deal, and 
to follow out to the end every consequence 
which can be drawn from that verdict in re- 
gard to any part of our knowledge of anti- 
quity. The labour involved is enormous ; 
and when one reflects that the excavations 
at Aegina were only begun in 1901, one 
wishes that something of Furtwangler’s 
spirit could be infused into other excavators. 

Even extreme thoroughness is not without 
its snares; and the determination to be de- 
finite and precise may lead a writer into 
dogmatism, or into the construction of great 
systems of hypothesis which rest on an in- 
sufficient amount of evidence. It is clear 
that the method is least satisfactory in its 
working when the monuments dealt with are 
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of mixed character and doubtful period. On 
the other hand, its advantages are greatest, 
and its risks smallest, in dealing with a de- 
finite group of monuments of which the time 
and the place are fixed. Such a group are 
the sculptures of Aegina: thus in the book 
before us we find Furtwingler’s methods 
working in the most effective way, and with 
diminished risks. He has, in my opinion, 
reached far more satisfactory results in deal- 
ing with the Aeginetan marbles than in the 
Masterpieces. In fact he may be said to 
have reached a standard of thoroughness in 
work of this kind hitherto attained only by 
a few books such as the great publication on 
Olympia. 

Tt is clear that any criticisms which I 
should have to make, after a single rapid 
perusal, of a book which is such a monu- 
ment of laborious thought, could have but 
small value. I shall therefore in the main 
content myself with giving a brief summary 
of the contents. 

The editor begins by vindicating the 
temple of Aegina as dedicated not to Zeus 
or to Athena, but to the almost unknown 
goddess Aphaia, one of the many varieties 
of Artemis. The proof is based on inscrip- 
tions, which certainly clearly shew that 
there was a shrine of Aphaia on the site 
from a very early period, though some 
authorities maintain that they do not shew 
this shrine to have been the chief building 
on the spot. Pausanias however mentions a 
temple of Aphaia as on the way to that of 
Zeus Panhellenius, and says that Pindar 
wrote an ode about her. Furtwangler 
advocates the reading ’Adatys for ’A@nvatys 
in Herodotus ii. 59; and thinks that the 
shrine or shrines of Athena which certainly 
existed in the island of Aegina were only 
set up at the time of the Athenian conquest, 
after the Persian war. 

The temple of Aphaia was first excavated 
in 1811 by the architect Cockerell and 
Baron Haller. The record of the co-opera- 
tion of these two friends in their great 
enterprise is full of charm. No friction and 
no dispute seems to have intervened between 
the Englishman and the German. Cockerell 


is the more brilliant figure. Handsome, 
wealthy, enthusiastic, overflowing with 


talent and generosity, he devoted himself 
for years to the study of the Aegina sculp- 
tures, publishing his great book about 
them, The Temples of Aegina and Bassae, 
as late as 1860, after fifty years’ incubation. 
But Haller also brought something to 
the task, German care and thoroughness, 
which Cockerell enthusiastically valued. 
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Fortunately the union of men of different 
countries in a great scientific task is 
still possible; and it is to be hoped that 
the recent federation of the Academies of 
Europe will make it more and more 
common. 

The architectural section of the book is 
by Dr. E. R. Fiechter; and is worked out 
in exactest detail. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting question with which it is concerned is 
the existence or non-existence of temples 
previous to that of the time of the Persian 
wars with which we are familiar. Accord- 
ing to Fiechter there had existed on part of 
the site of this shrine a small temple in 
antis without surrounding columns, the 
internal plan of which is closely like that of 
the earliest Athena temple of the Athenian 
Acropolis. Since the foundations of this 
building lie under the existing temple, they 
can scarcely be investigated, but considerable 
fragments of column and entablature were 
discovered, on the evidence of which Dr. 
Fiechter restores not only the ground plan 
of the temple, but even its elevation and 
colouring (Pls. 59-61). Contemporary with 
it appear to have been an altar, a propylon, 
and other buildings. In regard to the temple 
now largely extant Dr. Fiechter has much 
new information. He shews that it was 
not hypaethral, as Cockerell supposed. He 
identifies a spot about 92 centimétres broad 
and 112 deep as the space covered by the 
basis of the cultus statue, which seems to 
have been of small size and in a seated 
attitude. He proves that the opisthodomus 
of the temple was completely fenced in, and 
apparently used as an adytum, the door of 
approach from the temple being small and 
(probably for some sacred reason) not in the 
middle of the west wall. He finds a 
near architectural parallel in the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi, happily reconstructed 
by the French excavators of that wonderful 
site. 

It is however to the sculptures of the 
great temple that we naturally turn. Here 
Dr. Furtwéangler had a great opportunity, 
and he has used it to the very utmost. 
Students of the Aegina Pediments must 
have long felt two drawbacks, diminishing 
their extraordinary merit, first that the 
individual figures as restored by Thorwaldsen 
were brought too near to a fixed pattern, and 
second, that the accepted arrangement in the 
Pediments was too hard and conventional, 
with overstrained balance, and too great 
detachment of figures. There can scarcely 
be any question of the removal of Thorwald- 
sen’s restorations, for where he added he 


cut down the broken surfaces to a smooth 
face; so that if the limbs he added were 
removed, the warriors of Aegina would all 
look as if they had been through the operat- 
ing room. In fact evidence as to junctures 
has largely disappeared, a fact which seems 
to have long ago disturbed Cockerell’s mind. 
But in the other matter, that of composition 
and arrangement, Furtwiingler is able to set 
forth striking novelties. The reasons for 
complete rearrangement are set forth suc- 
cinetly on pp. 192-195. The existing stereo- 
typed arrangement has little authority ; it 
is but one of the many schemes successively 
tried by Cockerell—and it is inconsistent 
with certain definite new facts. For example, 
the discovery of a hand, grasping a stone 
which rested on the base of the pediment, is 
held to prove the existence of a fourth 
wounded man in the West (more archaic) 
Pediment, in addition to the three already 
recognized ; and moreover this base of the 


“pediment, many fragments of which were 


recovered, proves by the depressions into 
which the figures were set that Athena stood 
on the outer edge of this pediment, with 
two warriors striding out on either side from 
behind her. The centripetal arrangement of 
the whole is thus disproved: Athena must 
have stood invisible in the midst, with groups 
fighting over a fallen hero on either side. 
The two archers on either side also discharge 
their shafts not towards the middle of the 
pediment, but into the angles. 

The arrangement of the Eastern (Hera- 
cles) Pediment is quite as completely upset. 
Here the new arrangement gives us Athena 
in the midst, and on either side of her a 
warrior striking at a foe who is in the act 
of falling into the arms of an unarmed 
follower. 

Whether the new grouping will in all 
details hold its own is of course a question as 
to which it would be premature to express 
an opinion. It is quite a new light that 
artists of the period of the Aeginetans would 
choose to sculpture a figure in the act of 
falling. Furtwingler is able to cite 
(p. 502) a small archaic bronze figure at 
Modena, in very nearly the position required : 
but this figure stands isolated. Also to 
construct an entire wounded hero, turning 
his back to the spectator, when all that 
actually exists of him is part of a hand 
holding a stone, is very bold, though of 
course not therefore unjustified. 

Another very surprising discovery of the 
excavators is that the sculptured remains 
belong not to two pediments, but to three, 
and that the third pediment was even 
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completed with a tall acroterion. The frag- 
ments (mostly heads) belonging to this third 
pediment were found almost exclusively at 
the east end of the temple ; but in style they 
are slightly more archaic than even the 
figures of the west end. The explanation 
suggested by Furtwangler is that at least 
three artists competed in the production of 
pedimental groups; and that three of these 
groups were thought worthy of permanent 
preservation. 

After losing one’s breath over Furtwang- 
ler’s astonishing innovations, one recovers 
it with the discovery that he is conservative 
as regards the date and meaning of the 
sculptures. They belong to the time of the 
Persian war, and they commemorate the two 
great expeditions against Troy, that of 
Telamon and Heracles and that of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, though as regards the 
latter expedition it is not possible to pick 
out any particular battle or episode as the 
subject of the Western Pediment. 

No trace has been found of any metopes 
belonging to the temple. They can scarcely 
have been of marble sculpture. They may 
have consisted, as Furtwingler suggests, of 
wood. Or possibly they were adorned, not 
with sculpture but with painting. 

One valuable feature of the great work 
on Olympia is here missing: there is no 
plate in which the exact places where the 
various fragments were found are marked. 
No doubt any such plate, if attempted, 
must have been incomplete, as the earlier 
excavators did not leave on record the exact 
localities where figures came to light. 
Doubtless the editor considered this point, 
and decided that it would be of no use to 
attempt a plate on the Olympian model. 
The finding-places of the figures in the differ- 
ent pediments are distinct, the temple inter- 
vening between the Eastern and Western 
remains ; the remains of the third pediment 
were found near the east end of the temple, 
but apparently not quite where they had 
fallen. The exact place of this third 
pediment cannot therefore be determined 
with certainty. 

It might well seem sufficient contents for 
a great book to bring before the learned 
world a complete rearrangement of the 
Aegina sculptures. But the chips of 
Furtwiingler’s workshop are in some cases 
of very considerable importance. On such 
subjects as the colouring of ancient sculpture, 
and the principles of pedimental arrange- 
ment, he pours out a great wealth of 
observation argument and theory. As a 
trifle thrown in, he publishes (p. 323) what 
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are among the most important unpublished 
Greek statues in existence, those preserved 
in the museum at Chalcis in Euboea, an 
Athena, and a Theseus carrying off Antiope. 
These striking works are, Furtwangler says, 
the finest Greek archaic sculptures in 
existence; from a careful examination of 
them, I can confirm his judgment. They 
resemble, but surpass, the figures of the 
time immediately preceding the Persian 
war found on the Athenian Acropolis. 
They are regarded as part of a pediment of 
the temple of Apollo Daphnephorus at 
Eretria. 

It is easily to be understood that Professor 
Furtwiingler’s methods of working compel 
him to frequent changes of opinion in regard 
to matters on which he has already written. 
It is to be noticed that the Athena Medici 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris which 
was last heard of in Furtwéangler’s writings 
as occupying a place in the East Pediment 
of the Parthenon (Intermezzi, p. 29) has 
now once more reverted to her old position 
as a copy of the so-called bronze Promachos 
of Pheidias on the Acropolis. The view as 
to the representation of the Volneratus of 
Cresilas on a vase (Meisterwerke, p. 280) is 
entirely withdrawn, and so forth. This 
willingness to change one’s view on the pro- 
duction of new evidence or fresh arguments 
shews alike candour and vitality. But at 
the same time, when one turns back to the 
places where these superseded views were 
set forth, and notices with what confidence 
they were proclaimed, one has to allow that 
the faculty for weighing evidence is not so 
trustworthy as some other powers of Furt- 
wangler’s remarkable intelligence. 

The third colleague in the production of 
this book, Dr. Thiersch, has undertaken the 
inscriptions and the smaller antiquities. 
The inscriptions are few, but of course 
important as evidence as to the deity to 
whom the temple belonged: the name of 
Aphaia occurs on no less than three of them. 
Among small objects the pins and fibulae 
are conspicuous; and Dr. Thiersch puts 
himself in line with his colleagues by a 
careful investigation of the use of these 
forms of fastening respectively in Greek 
dress at various times. 

The last chapter of the volume of text is 
again by Professor Furtwéaingler, and consists 
of a concise history of the shrine of Aphaia 
from first to last. This chapter concludes 
one of the most laborious, most careful, and 
most striking records of discovery and 
research which our times have seen. If it 
had been followed by an index, which, 
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strangely enough is wanting, the finish 
would have been still better. 
P. GARDNER. 


A NOTE ON THE ENNEACRUNUS. 


Ar page 131 of Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Primitive Athens the following statement 
occurs: ‘It may be taken therefore as cer- 
tain that, in the seventeenth century, remains 
of an ‘“‘Enneakrunos ” and of a theatre-like 
building near it, existed.’ This inference 
rests on the brief mention, p. 130, of a 
‘curious old plan then drawn by Guillet and 
Coronelli,’ and a cut of a portion of Coro- 
nelli’s plan is given. Coronelli’s work has 
of course no independent authority whatever. 
Tt is merely a somewhat imaccurate copy of 
Guillet’s, slightly influenced by Spon in all 
probability, and certainly affected by docu- 


ments which originated in the time of the ° 


Venetian siege. (See Harvard Studies im 
Class. Philol. vii, pp. 177 ff.) This, how- 
ever, is but a detail. The fact of interest 
is that Guillet’s (Capuchin) map, or a later 
one much like it, is in positive terms stated 
to afford proof of the existence of the Ennea- 
crunus in the seventeenth century, on the 
spot where Dérpfeld would place it. 

This is, I believe, the first time that such 
a view, expressed some years ago by Prof. 
Dorpfeld, has found its way into English 
print, and I venture to think that its truth 
will be accepted by few who have studied 
Guillet’s Athénes with any care and com- 
pared his statements and map with what is 
said about this point of Athenian topography 
in Spon’s Voyage (Lyons edition, ii, pp. 162, 
and 209) and Wheler’s Jowrney (p. 383). 
The authority of the map and Prof. Dorp- 
feld’s views about it are discussed in the 
Harvard Studies xii, pp. 221 ff. There are 
no doubt many good reasons for believing 
that the Enneacrunus was where Prof. 
Dérpfeld would place it, but the evidence 
of the map in question is not one of them. 
Judeich (Lopographie von Athen, p. 185), 
who has evidently studied the maps with 
great care, ends his account of location of 
the Enneacrunus with these sensible words, 
‘yon der alten Enneakrunos fand sich 
damals (in der Byzantinerzeit) keine Spur 
mehr vor.’ 


J. R. WHEELER. 
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FURTWANGLER’S ATHLETICS IN 
GREEK ART. 


Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik im der 
Griechischen Kunst. A. FURTWANGLER. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1905. 8vo. Pp. 15. 9 Tilustrations. 
80 Pf. 


GREEK art, says Professor Furtwangler, is 
inseparable from Greek athletics. _ It excels 
especially in the representation of the human 
figure, and the idea that inspires it is that of 
the trained athlete as seen in the daily life of 
the palaestra. Other nations have given 
equal attention to the training of the body, 
but no other age or nation has combined the 
necessary athletic training with the artistic 
ability to reproduce it. 

The athletic ideal is marked even in archaic 
art by the treatment of the muscles of 
the body, it finds its perfect realisation 
in the fifth century, giving a unity to all the 
diversities of individual artists and being 
traceable even in the representation of the 
female figure, and it survives through all the 
changes of Hellenistic and Roman art. Its 
charm is due to the position of athletics in 
Greek education. In the harmonious develop- 
ment of body and mind gymnastic and music 
were indissolubly united, and the physical 
beauty produced thereby was regarded as the 
expression of the spirit within. Hence the 
art of the fifth century not merely delights 
the eye but produces a sense of freshness and 
power, of courage and resolution combined 
with self-control. 

These general considerations are illustrated 
by a few typical examples. The subject is 
a wide one and deserves fuller treatment 
than is possible within the limits of a 
magazine article. For example the connection 
between the decline of Greek athletics and 
Greek art and the diversity of athletic type 
produced by specialisation are questions full of 
interest from the artistic and the educational 
point of view. In his criticism of modern. 
art Professor Furtwangler hardly makes 
adequate allowance for the influence of cloth- 
ing. Even the scanty garments of our 
modern athletes are sufficient to disguise the 
muscles of the trunk, to the treatment 
of which he ascribes much of the effect 
of Greek sculpture. But if he is somewhat 
hard on the artistic powers of our country- 
men, the much-abused English schoolmaster 
will at least find some consolation in his 
admission that all is not well with education 
even in Germany and that ‘in spite of theory 
the system of education in German Gymnasia 
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results in little more than a cramming with 
indifferent knowledge.’ 
E. Norman GARDINER. 


ALTMANN’S ROMAN SHPULCHRAL 
ALTARS. 


Die rimischen Grabaltdére der Kaiserzett. 
Von Water AutmMann. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1905. 11x 
8in. 1 Vol. Pp. 306. 208 Illustrations in 
the Text and 2 Heliogravure Plates. 18 M. 


THE Roman sepulchral monuments have 
none of the grace and charm inseparably 
connected with Greek funeral stelai. Apart 
from the inferiority of the Romans in artis- 
tic gifts, the reason for this is to be found in 
the intensely practical character of the race, 
a character which reveals itself in the double 
purpose served by a large proportion of 
these monuments. They were at once 
receptacles for holding the ashes of the dead 
and (perhaps primarily) altars of libation 
and sacrifice. In keeping with this sternly 
practical character are the inscriptions en- 
graved on the altars. As a rule, they give 
little more than the name of the erector and 
the name and age of the deceased. 

The present work has for its object the 
classification and discussion of the Roman 
sepulchral altars of the Empire. Naturally 
it is of the greatest importance to establish 
a chronological sequence of types. The data 
for this are somewhat scanty, but by the 
aid of clues afforded either by the names of 
persons known to history, or by distinctive 
styles of garb and head-dress, a probable 
order can be evolved. An interesting exam- 
ple of a date derived from literary evidence 
occurs in the case of the monument of 
Minicia Marcella, whose death is mentioned 
by Pliny in a letter (v. 16) to his friend 
Marcellinus (not to the bereaved father 
Fundanius, as is wrongly stated on p. 34). 
With such helps the altars are arranged 
according to the leading motive of their 
decoration. To the Augustan period belong 
those with bucrania and garlands. The 
Claudian monuments have rams’ heads and 
heads of Jupiter Ammon at their angles; 
these in turn give way to figures of Victory. 
To Flavian and Trajanic times are assigned 
the altars decorated with torches and 
columns. 

Though the altars of the Augustan age 
show more refinement and restraint in their 
decoration, those of the succeeding periods 
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have a greater human interest. Not until 
Claudian times do portraits appear actually 
on the tombstones, while it is in the Flavian 
period that they become most common. 
Here Roman art, though not independent of 
Hellenistic influence, shows its greatest origin- 
ality. The second century witnesses 
the development of subject represen- 
tations on altars, though they occur more 
frequently on ordinary gravestones. We 
see the priest, the peasant, the artisan, the 
child with his playthings—all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. One of the most interesting 
is the monument to the cutler L. Cornelius 
Atimetus, who is shown in his workroom and 
shop with all the instruments of his craft 
around him (p. 172 f.). 

The book gives a valuable collection of 
sepulchral altars, arranged with care and 
skill. The author has taken great pains to 
bring out the connection of their decoration 
with contemporary wall paintings and stucco- 
designs. The illustrations are good. The 
chief ground of complaint here is on the 
score of arrangement. It is of course im- 
possible in all cases to put the illustration 
next to the corresponding description. But 
in this work we find blocks sometimes quite 
unnecessarily banished from their proper 
position in the text. (Why, for instance, 
should not figs. 112 and 113 have been put 
on their proper page—138? Again, on p. 
125 is the description of the altar of Livia 
Ephyre ; the illustration is on p. 129. No 
reference is given from one to the other.) 
Under these circumstances references should 
certainly have been placed beneath the illus- 
trations to guide the reader to the proper 
description. References from description to 
illustration are not sufficient. Such omissions 
do not indeed detract from the essential 
merits of the book, but they are somewhat 
of a trial to the reader’s patience. 

F. H. Marswatt. 


CARTER’S RELIGION OF NUMA. 


The Religion of Numa and other essays on 


the Religion of ancient Rome. By Jusse 
Benepict Carter. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1906. 7}”x5i”. Pp. 184. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. WarbeE Fow er in his admirable book 
on the Roman Festivals devoted most of his 
attention to the study of native Roman 
ritual and purposely neglected extraneous 
elements. There was therefore room for an 
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account of the development, or rather of 
the deterioration, of the Roman religion 
under the influence of foreign cults. The 
present book fills this gap in a very interest- 
ing, though unpretentious, way. The author 
freely acknowledges his debt to Professor 
Wissowa, and his obligations to him are 
indeed evident throughout. But we find 
unmistakable signs of an independent judg- 
ment as well as much freshness of illustration. 
The five essays which make up the work 
describe the half-animistic religion of Numa, 
the Servian reorganisation, the invasion of 
Greek deities under the aegis of the Sibylline 
books, the fatal advent of the ecstatic 
worships of the East, and finally the short- 
lived Augustan revival. 

One piece of criticism may perhaps be 
ventured upon. Is it not possible that ex- 
cessive stress is laid upon the formalism and 
spiritual inadequacy of the Roman religion ? 
‘Our ideas as to the effect of that religion 
upon the hearts and characters of its 
yotaries must not be derived from the 
conduct of the mob at Rome. Roman 
religion was essentially a religion for the 
tiller of the soil, and it was away from the 
baneful influences of the city that its saving 
power was best exemplified and most 
thoroughly understood. The ceremonies of 
the Roman Festivals may have been minute 
and often (to our minds) bordering on the 
ridiculous. But the provincial-bred Livy 
knew something of the secret of the Roman 
character at its best when he wrote: parva 
sunt haec, sed parva ista non contemnendo 
matores nostri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. 

Tn the useful references to recent literature 
given in the Index more frequent mention 
might have been made of Boissier’s La 
religion romaine which gives an excellent 
account of the Augustan revival and treats 
of many points beside that of Emperor- 
worship. The printer’s error (on p. 101) of 
‘symbols ’for ‘cymbals’ may be mentioned 
as a curiosity. 

F. H. MarsHatt. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Der Blitz in der Orientalischen und Griech- 
ischen Kunst. Von Pau JACOBSTHAL. 
Berlin, 1906. Pp. 60; four plates. 
M. 3.60. 


Tue writer traces the development in art of 
the well-known symbol of Zeus, which first 
appears in the art of Assyria (but not in 
Egypt, where storms were seldom known), 
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in the simple form of a double zigzag line, 
which gradually becomes triple, obviously 
representing a lightning flash. About the 
eighth century its form was doubled, and 
that conception was taken over by the 
Greeks, whose decorative instincts however 
tended to convert it into the form of a flower, 
especially the familiar motive of the lotos- 
bud or blossom. The writer quotes as an 
interesting parallel the ‘Red Flower’ of 
Kipling’s Jungle Book ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have realised how often the trident 
of Poseidon was treated in the same fashion. 
He points out that different varieties of the 
flower-thunderbolt are found in Ionic and in 
western Greek art. Subsequently the 
flower-type gives way to more naturalistic 
treatment, and the weapon becomes barbed 
like a bunch of arrows, or is furnished with 
wings as on the coins of Elis. The plates 
give some seventy instances of variant 
forms, from Greek and earlier art. 


Aus den Phénikischen Nekropolen von 
Malta. Von Apert Mayr. (Separat- 
Abdruck aus den Sitzungsberichten der 
philos.-philol. und der hist. Klasse der 
kgl. Bayer. Akad. der Wissensch. 1905, 
Heft IiI.). Miinchen, 1905. Pp. 32; 
four plates. 


An interesting record of finds in Maltese 
tombs, which include various funeral sculp- 
tures and forms of coffins. Among the 
latter is an anthropoid sarcophagus of terra- 
cotta ; this the author regards as illustrative 
of a Phoenician custom of the fifth-third 
centuries, and claims as peculiar to Malta. 
But they are not unknown in Cyprus. 
Among the pottery are some interesting 
Greek vases of various periods, a few Corin- 
thian and black-figured ; those of later date 
come from the South Italian workshops, and 
include a fine krater a campana. A study 
of the burial-customs shews that inhuma- 
tion was practised down to the end of the 
third century, when burning became cus- 
tomary. The monograph will be useful as a 
record of some little-known discoveries. 
18 1B WW 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. x. 
Part 1. 1906. 


1. O. M. Washburn and A. Frickenhaus: The 
Building Inscriptions of the Erechtheum. 
(Four plates.) 

The text of certain inscriptions (one new) is 
given by Mr. Washburn, with some proposed new 
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readings, and explanatory comments by Herr 
Frickenhaus. They tend to shew that the walls 
were built in 409, the east cella in 408, and the 
whole roofed and completed in 407. 
2. O. M. Washburn: Excavations in Corinth in 
1905; Preliminary Report. (Plate and cut.) 
3. G. P. Stevens: The East Wall of the Erech- 
theum. (Four plates, fourteen cuts.) 
Discoveries tending to prove that the east wall 
had a central door with a window each side, and 
that the building was therefore planned to be a 
well-lighted religious museum. 
4. R. Norton: Report of Director, American School 
in Rome. 
5. Report on researches of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 
6. Proceedings of Seventh General Meeting, 1905 
(with abstracts of archaeological papers). 
7. Archaeological News (ed. H. N. Fowler). 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xxvi. 


Part 1. 1906. 


1, E. Strong: Statue of a Boy leaning on a Pillar. 
(Two plates.) 

2. E. N. Gardiner: The Pankration and Wrestling. 
Ill. (Three plates ; nine cuts.) 

3. F. W. Hasluck: Poemanenum. (Plate.) 

4, J. G. Milne: Clay-sealings from the Fayum. 
(Seventeen cuts.) 

5. L. Dyer: Details of the Olympian ‘Treasuries.’ 
(Fourteen cuts.) 

6. J. L. Myres: On the ‘ List of Thalassocracies’ 
in Eusebius. 

7. P. Ure: The Origin of the Tyrannis. 

8. A. J. B. Wace: The Topography of Pelion and 
Magnesia. (Map; twelve cuts.) 

9. E. A. Gardner: The Atalanta of Tegea. (Cut.) 

10. H. R. Hall: The Pyramid of Moeris. 

11. W. H. D. Rouse : Inscriptions from Astypalaea. 

12. H. 8S. Cowper: The Rock-cut Statue near 
Manissa. 

13. Notices of Books. 

H. B. W. 


Revue numismatique. Part 1, 1906. 


J. de Foville. ‘Etudes,’ etc. On Greek, ete. 
scarabaei in the French Cabinet. (i) Herakles 
crowned by Eros. Greek, assigned to the fifth 
century B.C. (ii) Graeco-Italian. Theseus putting 
on the sandals of his father Aegeus.—A. Dieudonné. 
‘Une monnaie des Aleuades 4 Larissa.’ The rev. 


inser. EA AA on this coin does not refer to Hellas, 


but is probably the name of Hellanokrates, a 
member of the family of the Aleuadae. The head of 
Aleuas appears on the obv. of the coin. —J. Maurice. 
‘L’iconographie par les médailles’ (continued). 
Deals with the portraiture of Constantius II. 
and Constans II. The portraits of both on coins 
are much alike but they can be distinguished from 
Constantinus II. by certain characteristics referred 
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to, p. 29.—‘ Choix de monnaies, etc. du Cabinet de 
France.’ Coins of Magna Graecia.—Review, by 
A. Blanchet, of Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue, 
Vol. II. 


Journal international d’arch. numismatique. 
Parts 3 and 4, 1905. 


C. Gerojannis. ‘Greek Coins.’ Includes a large 
bronze coin with types Head of Athena and Ship’s 
prow. This has been assigned to Chersonesus in 
Crete, but I long ago (Brit. Mus. Cat. Crete, p. 
xxxvi) ventured to dispute this attribution. The 
present specimen was found in Rhodes, and Gero- 
jannis suggests that it belongs to the city of 
Rhodes.—Svoronos. Noulcuata Eberay. A coin of” 
an unknown people of Thessaly or Epirus, perhaps, 
as Svoronos suggests, the E@veora:, €0vos OecaaAlas, 
of our texts of Steph. Byz. The three known 
specimens have been procured, one in Chalcis of 


Euboea, two in Epirus. Obv. ZEYS EQETAN 


Head of Zeus. Rev. APT EIQN Bull butting. 


Large bronze coin of good style, end of fourth 
century B.c. Struck in Argos, a town of the 
Ethetai ?—E. Assmann. ‘Der Phénicische Kronos 
mit Mauerkrone auf Miinzen von Byblos.’— 
Svoronos. NeoeAAnyixal mapaddceis ep) apxalwv 
vomicudTayv.— Apxaia mhrwa otuBora kai exuaryeia 
voutcuatwy, etc. Terra-cotta pieces such as are 
often found in Attica, impressed with types of 
coins and gems. It is suggested by Svoronos that 
some of these may have served as substitutes for 
Charon’s obol.—Nouicpata Makedovlas (Siidvys), 
Ku(ixov al K@. Svoronos publishes some speci- 
mens—including a new type—of the curious early 
silver coins with a bunch of grapes on the obv. 
These pieces have been attributed to Cyrene, but 
Svoronos favours a town of the Macedonian Chalci- 
dice, probably Scione. Some specimens were pur- 
chased by Mr. Wace in Sciathus, the island off the 
Thessalian Magnesia. But the clue to the true 
attribution of some, if not all, of these coins has 
recently fallen into the hands of the British 
Museum. It consists of a coin (allied to this series) 
found in Peparethus (an island east of Sciathus) 


and inscribed with the letters JE. We have thus 


the early silver coinage of Peparethus, though 
previously only bronze coins were known. The 
types of the Peparethian coins are mainly Diony- 
siac as was natural in an island founded by Staphy- 
lus and famous for its wine. I propose to publish 
this inscribed coin and some other pieces procured 
by the Museum at the same time, in the pages 
of the Numismatic Chronicle.—Also various papers . 
on Byzantine seals. May I point out that these 
papers would be much more helpful if they were 
systematically accompanied by illustrations, at 
least in the case of well-preserved examples, for, 
unfortunately, the cataloguer of lead seals has 
often to add to his descriptions—erplas or xaxjjs 
diatnpnoews ? 
Warwick WRorH. 
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SUMMARIES 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvii. 
No. 1. 

The Use of the Optative in the Edda, Tenney 
Frank. és exacto in Thucydides, A. G. Laird. 
Causal Clauses in Livy, R. B. Steele. Etymological 
Miscellany, Francis A. Wood. Notes: The Ety- 
mology of OAV CCEVC, George Melville Bolling. 
Plautus’ Mostellaria, Herbert A. Strong. Reviews, 
etc.: Norden’s Vergilius Maro Aeneis VI., Charles 
Knapp. Hepding’s Attis: Seine Mythen und Sein 
Kult, Grant Showerman. Summaries of Periodicals. 
Brief Mention by the Editor (notice of Usener, 
Ramorino’s Persius, Conybeare and Stock’s Selec- 
tions from the LX X, A. Macé’s address on Latin 
Pronunciation, etc.); by C. K. (Dougan’s Disputa- 
tiones Tusculanae); by D. M. R. (Baumgarten 
Poland and Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur). 
Recent Publications, ete. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 


2 May. O. Immisch, Die innere Entwickelung 
des griechischen Epos (K. Kunst), favourable. 
L. van Hook, The metaphorical terminology of 
Greek rhetoric and literary criticism (H. Bliimner). 
W. Soltau, Die Quellen Plutarchs in der Biographie 
des Valerius Poplicola (Fr. Reuss). 

9 May. Meyers Reisebiicher. Griechenland und 
Kleinasien. 6. Aufl. (G. Lang). Thucydides, 
Book I, ed. by E. C. Marchant (H. Gillischewski). 
© An excellent school-book, which should be trans- 
lated into German.’ Galen, Uber die Krafte der 
Nahrungsmittel. Book I, ce. 1-13, herausg. von 
G. Helmreich. G. Ferrara, La forma della 
Britannia secondo la testimonianza di Tacito (Ed. 
Wolff), G. Ferrara, Della voce ‘Scutula’ (Ed. 
Wolff). 

16 May. R. Péhlmann, Grundriss der griech- 
aschen Geschichte. 3. Aufl. (Schneider). A. 
Hauvette, Archiloque, sa vie et ses poésies (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. J. Heckmann, er prdpositionslose 
Ortsbezeichnung im Altlateinischen (H. Ziemer). 
G. Grupp, Kulturgeschichte der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit. I. Untergang der heidnischen Kultur. II. 
Anfange der christlichen Kultur (J. Ziehen), 
favourable on the whole. 

23 May. Xenophon, Anabasis. Text by W. 
Gemoll. 3. Aufl. (W. Nitsche). O. Binder, Die 
Abfassungszeit von Senekas Briefen (C. Hosius). 
H. Blase, Studien und Kritiken zur lateinischen 
Syntax, land II. (H. Ziemer). J. Ulrich, Proben 
der lateinischen Novellistik des Mittelalters (M. 
Manitius). 

30 May. Berliner Klassikertexte. III. Griech- 
ische Papyri medizinischen und naturwissen- 


OF PERIODICALS. 


schaftlichen Inhalts, bearb. von W. Kalbfleisch und 
H. Schéne (W. Crénert). A. Wittneben, Das 
Perikleische Zeitalter in Aristotles’ Schrift vom 
Staate der Athener (Schneider), favourable. E. 
Bourget, L’administration financiére du sanctuaire 
Pythique au IVe siecle avant J.-C. (H. Gillis- 
chewski). C. D. Buck, A grammar of Oscan and 
Umbrian (Bartholomae), favourable. Tacito, 7 
libri IIT. delle Storie, commentato da L. Valmaggi 
(E. Wolff). 

6 June. A. W. Verrall, Zssays on four 
plays of Euripides (W. Nestle). ‘In spite of 
their acuteness the result of these studies is com- 
paratively slight.’ Xenophon’s Anabasis, erkl. 
von Rehdantz-Carnuth-Nitsche. II. Books [V-VII. 
6. Aufl. (W. Gemoll). Appiani historia Romana, 
ex rec. L. Mendelssohnii, ed. alt. correctior cur. 
P. Viereck. II. (W. Crénert). E. Diinzelmann, 
Aliso wnd die Varusschlacht (Ed. Wolff), un- 
favourable. Ph. Krebs, Antibarbarus der latein- 
ischen Sprache. 7. Aufl. von J. H. Schmalz 
(Th. Stangl). 

13 June. Festschrift zum 25 jahrigen Stiftungs- 
Jest des Historisch-Philologischen Vereins der Uni- 
versitat Muiinchen, redigiert von Ammon, Hey, 
Melber (O. Weissenfels). W. Dignan, The idle 
actor in Aeschylus (Chr. Muff), favourable. Xeno- 
phontis respublica Lacedaemoniorum, rec. G. Pier- 
leoni (W. Gemoll). Diodori Bibliotheca Historia. 
Edit prim. cur. Im. Bekker, alt. L. Dindorf, ree. C. 
Th. Fischer. IV. (Fr. Preuss). W. Soltau, Petrus- 
anekdoten und Petruslegenden in der Apostelge- 
schichte (J. Draeseke). P. Maas, Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos (J. Draeseke). R. D. Archer- 
Hind, Translations into Greek verse and prose (H. 
Draheim), very favourable. 

20 June. C. Niebuhr, Forschung und Darstel- 
lung. Vermerke und Hinzelheiten zur historischen 
Betrachtungsweise insbesondere der alten Orients 
(O. Meusel). H. Winckler, Der alte Orient und 
die Bibel (O. Meusel). Paulys Realencyklopddie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausg. von 
G. Wissowa. 10. Halbb. Donatio—Ephoroi (Fr. 
Harder). W.S. Ferguson, Athenian politics in the 
early third century B.c. Nachwort von E. Meyer 
(Schneider). Horaz simtliche Gedichte im Sinne 
J. G. Herders erkl. von K. Staedler (W. Nitsche) I. 
27 June. Th. Zielinski, Die Antike und wir. 
Ubersetzung von E. Schoeler (O. Weissenfels). 
W.S. Ferguson, The oligarchic revolution at Athens 
of the year 103/2 B.c. (Schneider), favourable. Horaz 
simtliche Gedichte im Sinne J. G. Herders erkl. 
von K. Staedler (W. Nitsche) II. favourable. P. 
Oltramare, L’épitre @ Horace @ Auguste, son objet 
et sa disposition (O. Weissenfels). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The sizeof Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Becerpts and Extracts from Periodicalssand Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Adam (Dr. J.), see Praelections ete. 

Aristotle. Ross (G. R. T.) Aristotle De Sensu 
and De Memoria, text and translation with 
introduction and commentary by G. R. T. R., 
D. Phil. (Edin.) 82”x5}”. Pp. xii+304. Cam- 
bridge, University Press. 1906. Cloth 9s. net. 

Brochet (J.) Saint Jérdme et ses ennemis. Etude 
sur la querelle de Saint Jéréme avec Rufin 
d’Aquilée et sur Vensemble de son ceuvre 
polémique. 9” x54". Paris. 
A. Fontemoing. 1906. 

Broughton (Reginald) Carmen Coleridgianum 
quod senex nauta inscribitur Latine reddidit 
RK. B. 73’x5% Pp. 20. Oxford, Parker & 
Sons. 1906. Paper ls. net. 

Brunn (Heinrich) Kleine Schriften gesammelt von 
Heinrich Bulle und Hermann Brunn. Band IIT. 


Pp. xvi+496. 


10’ x 63”. Pp. viii+356, mit 53 Abb. im Text. 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Geh. M. 14. 


Brunn (Hermann), see Brunn (Heinrich). 

Bruno (Bianca) La Terza Guerra Sannitica. (Studi 
di Storia Antica pubblicati da Giulio Beloch. 
Fase. VI.) 103”x63". Pp. iv+124. Roma, 
Ermanno Loescher & Co. 1906. L. 5.50. 

Bulle (Heinrich), see Brunn (Heinrich). 

Burnet (Joannes), see Plato. 

Caesar. Selections from Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, 
see Plutarch. 

Cardinali (Giuseppe) Ilregno di Pergamo, ricerche 
di storia e di diritto pubblico. (Studi di Storia 
Antica pubblicati da Giulio Beloch. Fasc. V.) 
10’x 64”. Pp. xvi+304. Roma, Ermanno 
Loescher & Co. 1906. L. 12. 

Conway (R.S.), see Melandra Castle. 

Coriolanus, see Plutarch. 

Cornutus, see Reppe (R.). 

Dobson (J. F.), see Tibullus. 

Du Pontet (R. L. A.), see Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar. 

Euripides, see Schroeder (Otto). 

Gruppe (Dr. O.) Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte. Zweite Hilfte, 3. Lieferung. 
(Schluss des Werkes.) (Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschajt herausg. von Dr. Iwan von 
Miiller. Band V. Abt. 2. Hilfte 2. Lief. 3.) 


10’x 64”. Pp. 1153-1924. Miinchen, Oskar 
Beck. 1906. Geh. M. 15. 
Headlam (Dr. Walter), see Praelections etc. 


Hicks (E. L.), see Melandra Castle. 

Jackson (Dr. H.), see Praelections ete. 

Kayser (Johannes) De Veterum arte poetica 
quaestiones selectae. (Leipzig Degree Disserta 
tion.) 9’ x6". Pp. 100. Lipsiae, Typis Roberti 
Noske Bornensis. 1906. M. 3. 

Kock (Axel), see Lund. 

Kornemann (E.) Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte 
grosse Historiker von Rom. Eine quellen- 
kritische Vorarbeit von E. K. 93”x63”. Pp. 
viit+136. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1905. M. 4.20. 


Longinus. Prickard(A. 0.) Libellus de Sublimitate 
Dionysio Longino fere adscriptus, accedunt 
excerpta quaedam e Cassii Longini operibus, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
A. O. P. (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 7} x5". 
Pp. xvi+98 (?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
Paper 2s., cloth 2s. 6d. 

Tund. Fran Filologiska Foreningen i Lund. 
Sprakliga Uppsatser III. (Tillegnade Axel 
Kock.) 10’x 6”. P. iv+316. Lund. H. J. 
Moller. Leipzig, O. Harassowitz. 1906. 5 kr. 
(M. 5.50.) 

Lygdami Carmina, accedit Panegyricus in Mes- 
sallam, edidit adnotationibus exegeticis et 
criticis instruxit Geyza Némethy. 94” x 5}”. 
Pp. 180. Budapestini, sumptibus Academiae 
Litterarum Hungaricae. 1906. Pretium 3 cor. 

Melandra Castle, being the Report of the Man- 
chester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association for 1905, edited by R. S. Conway, 
Professor of Latin, with an Introduction by the 
Rey. E. L. Hicks. With numerous plans and 
illustrations. 94”x6". Pp. xvi+167.  Man- 
chester, at the University Press. 1906. 5s. net. 

Mayhoff (C.), see Pliny. 

Némethy (G.), see Lygdami Carmina. 

Nepos (Cornelius). Lives of Miltiades, Lysander, 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, Iphicrates, edited with 
introduction and vocabulary by L. D. Wain- 
wright. (Arnold’s Latin Texts.) 64”x4". Pp. 
64. London, Edward Arnold. 1906. Sd. 

Nicole (Jules) Un catalogue dceuvres d’art 
conservées 4 Rome a l’époque impériale. Texte 
du papyrus latin VII de Geneve transcrit et 
commenté par J.N. avee un facsimilé. 10” x 62”. 


Pp. 34. Genéve-Bale, Librairie Georg et Cie. 
1906. 
Ovid. Selections, edited, with introduction and 


vocabulary by George Yeld, M.A. (Arnold’s 
Latin Texts.) 64’ x 4’. Pp.64. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 8d. 

Ovid in Hxile, edited with introduction and 
vocabulary by L. D. Wainwright, M.A. (Arnold’s 
Latin Texts.) 64/4". Pp. 64. London, Edward 
Arnold, 1906. 8d. 

Paepcke (Charles) De Pergamenorum Litteratura. 


92’ x 63”. Pp. 38. Rostochii, Typis Academicis 
Adlerianis. 1906. M. 1.50. 
Plato. Burnet (Joannes) Platonis opera re- 


cognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
J. B. Tomus I. fase. i. Euthyphro, Apologia 
Socratis, Crito, Phaedo. (Script. Class. Bzbl. 
Oxon.) 73" x 54". Pp. 172 (2). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1906. Paper 2s. 

Pliny. Mayhoff (C.) C. Plini Secundi naturalis 
historiae libri XXXVIL post Ludovici Jani 
obitum recognovit et scripturae discrepantia 


adjecta edidit C. M. Vol. I. Libri i-vi (Bibl. 
Script. Gir. et Rom. Teub.) 73” x44" Pp. xviii 
+656. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1006. Geh. 
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Plutarch’s Life of Caesar. 
by R. L. A. Du Pontet. 73”x5". Pp. iv+108. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. Cloth 2s. 

Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus, edited with intro- 
duction and notes. 73”x5’. Pp. iv+70. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press. 1906. Cloth 2s. (50 c.). 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 25th, 26th, 27th January, 


Selections from, edited 


1906. (Dr. Jackson, Plato, Cratylus, cc. 42-44 ; 
Dr. Adam, Pindar, Fragment, 131; Dr. Verrall, 
Aeschylus, Eumenides, 734-743; Dr. Walter 
Headlam, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, second 


chorus; Prof. Ridgeway, Aeschylus, Supplices, 
304 sqq.) 82’ 54". Pp. 164. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 1906. 5s. net. 

Prickard (A. O.), see Longinus. 

Reppe (Rudolf) De L. Annaeo Cornuto. (Leipzig 
degree Dissertation.) 9”x6". Pp.-90. Lipsiae, 
Typis Roberti Noske Bornensis. 1906. M. 1.80. 

Ridgeway (Prof. William), see Prae/ections ete. 

Ross (G. R. T.), see Aristotle. 

Schmiedel (Paul Wilhelm), see Smith ( William Ben- 


jamin). 
Schroeder (Otto) De Tichoscopia Euripidis Phoe- 
nissis inserta (Kur. Phoen. 103-192). (Com- 


mentatio ex programmate Gymnasii Regii Joa- 
chimici Berolinensis seorsum expressa.) 10” x 8”. 
Pp. 16. Leipzig, Gustav Fock. 1906. M. 1. 
Smith (William Benjamin) Der vorchristliche 
Jesus nebst weiteren Vorstudien zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des Urchristentums, mit einem 
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Vorworte von Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel. 94” x 63”. 
Pp. xviii+244,  Gieszen, Alfred Topelmann 
frounele J. Ricker). 1906. Geh. M. 4., geb. 
Symonds (Aubrey V.), see Tacitus. 
Tacitus. The Annals of Tacitus. 
translated by Aubrey V. Symonds. 
Pp. xiv +296. 


Books I.-VI. 
73! x 44", 
London, Swan Sonnenschein and 


Co. 1906. Cloth 3s. 6d. net, leather 4s. 6d. 
net. 
Tibullus. Dobson (J. F.) Selections from Tibullus 


edited with introduction and vocabulary by 
J.¥F.D. (Arnold's Latin Texts.) 64” 4". Pp. 
64. London, Edward Arnold. 1906. 8d. 

Verhandlungen der 48. Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmdnner in Hamburg von 3. 
bis 6. Oktober, 1905. 9}’x6". Pp. viii+224. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. Geh. M. 6. 

Verrall (Dr. A. W.), see Praelections ete. 

Oe (L. D.), see MNepos (Cornelius) and 

vid. 
Werner (Paul) De Incendiis urbis Romae aetate 


Imperatorum. (Leipzig degree Dissertation.) 
9” x 6", Pp. 88. Lipsiae, Typis Roberti Noske 
Bornensis. 1906. M. 1.60. 


Witton (W. F.) Dies Romani. Short Readings 
from Latin Literature, compiled by W. F. W. 
7h’ x44". Pp. viiit120. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. Cloth 1s. 6d. 

Yeld (George), see Ovid. 





The Classical Review 


OCTOBER 1906. 


THE current year sees the completion of 
the second decade of the Classical Review, 
and its close seems an appropriate time for 
the introduction of changes which it is 
believed will increase its usefulness and 
popularity. These changes, outlined in a 
circular of the publisher with which most, 
if not all, of our readers have already been 
made acquainted, involve its division into two 
parts. An issue of one or other of these 
will appear in each month of the year—of one, 
the Classzcal Quarterly, in January April 
July and October; of the other, the new 
Classical Review, in the eight remaining 
months. The Classical Quarterly and the 
Classical Review will be complementary 
to each other and will between them 
cover the whole ground occupied by the 
existing Review. But it is designed in 
addition that in the Classical Review there 
shall be a fuller representation of the 
literary and the educational sides of the 
Classics. 

In token that no violent change is contem- 
plated the present Editor will remain as 
editor of the Classical Quarterly, and assist 
in editing the Classical Review, which will 
be under the chief direction of Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse. It is hoped furthermore that the 
Associate Editors, both English and Ameri- 
can, will continue to collaborate. In ad- 
dition to the Editors the Classical Review 
will have the advantage of the services of an 
Advisory Committee, now in process of for- 
mation, which will include the names of 

NO. CLXXX. VOL. XX. 


Professor Mackait, Mr. T. E. Pace, Mr. V. 
RENDALL, and others. 

Further particulars will be announced in 
our November issue. 


The Classical Association holds its fourth 
General Meeting in Manchester on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of October with the welcome 
of the City and the University. To the 
general regret Lord Curzon, the President 
for 1906, is unable to attend and deliver his 
presidential address. The Master of the 
Rolls, the first President of the Association, 
will preside at the meetings, and another 
learned judge and Vice-President, Mr. 
Justice Kennedy, will give an address on the 
afternoon of the 12th. The programme in- 
cludes short lectures on literary topics by 
Professors Postgate, Rhys Roberts and Con- 
way, and another on ‘A Bucranium from 
the Dictaean Cave in Crete’ by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins ; also what promises to be an 
interesting discussion on ‘ The relative func- 
tions of Classical and modern languages in 
Secondary Education.’ The most important 
piece of business is the consideration of a 
Committee’s report upon the Pronunciation 
of Latin. Their recommendations tally with 
those of the scheme, already printed in the 
Classical Review of April, p. 146, which it 
is proposed to introduce into Oxford and Cam- 
bridge teaching simultaneously in the present 
term. Visits and excursions to places of 
interest inside Manchester and outside it 
have also been arranged. 

Z 
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THE HOMERIC ASSEMBLIES AND ARISTOTLE. 


rovto (SC. TO Wyovpevov) yap TO mpoatpov- 
pevov. Sjdov S€ ToiTo Kai ek Tov dpxatwv 
modurerav, as” Opnpos euipetro: ot yap BactActs 
& mpoédowro avnyyeAAov TH Sypw. Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1113 a. 

No commentator on Aristotle seems to 
question this last statement, and Buchholz 
in his voluminous Homerische Lealien 
quotes it with no criticism except that 
Nitzsch considers it too general. But is 
the statement true that Homer represents 
the people as meeting simply to receive the 
commands of the princes ? 

(1) At the opening of the Iliad, after the 
plague has raged in the camp for nine days, 
Achilles calls an assembly of the soldiery. 
This, at least, was for deliberation ; the 
council had not met, the commander-in-chief 
does not seem to have been consulted, and 
no one had an order to promulgate. The 
question before them is what shall be done 
in order to secure relief from the plague, 
and Achilles proposes that they seek to 
learn from some seer the cause of the god’s 
anger. No one raises the point of order 
that this matter belongs to the council of 
Elders or to the commander-in-chief, and not 
to the people. (2) After the meeting of the 
council on the first day of battle, another 
assembly is held which indeed at first seems 
to be for the purpose of making known to 
all the council’s decision to arm the soldiers 
for battle. But Agamemnon, far from 
presenting the plan as voted by the council, 
says nothing about a previous discussion 
and decision, and closes his speech with the 
exhortation : ‘Come ! as I say, let all obey! 
Let us return with our ships to our native 
land. To say, with Fanta, that this 
assembly is not for deliberation, but for a 
trial of the sentiment of the soldiery, is mis- 
leading. The men start for the ships before 
another word is said,—no formal vote was 
usual in an Homerie assembly,—but are 
brought back to the agora, and Odysseus 
and Nestor propose plans for action which 
are adopted. (3) On the next following 
morning, a Trojan herald comes to the Greek 
camp to ask for a truce for the burial of 
the dead, and to offer a proposition of Paris, 
looking toward peace. The Achaeans are 
assembled at the stern of Agamemnon’s 
ship (H 383), z.e. at the door of his tent. 
After hearing the message, Diomed states 
his opinion, and ‘all the the sons of the 
Achaeans shout in approval.’ Agamemnon 


understands this as a viva voce vote, settling 
the question, and says to the Trojan herald, 
‘You yourself hear the answer of the 
Achaeans.’ (4) At the close of the second 
day of battle, the heralds call an assembly 
(I 11), which is distinguished from the 
council of Elders (189) held later, not before 
it. Here again no order is to be promul- 
gated, but again Agamemnon urges the 
return to Argos. Diomed rebukes him 
severely, and the proposition is withdrawn ; 
Nestor directs the stationing of a guard, 
and asks that a meeting of the Elders be 
held. (5) Again, at the opening of the last 
day of battle, all the Achaeans come 
together (T 45) simply to witness the recon- 
ciliation between Achilles and Agamemnon. 
No orders are to be promulgated. (6) 


- Finally after the capture of Troy, the sons 


of Atreus call an assembly at evening 
(y 137),—not to give directions, but laying 
their matter of dispute before the soldiery 
in order to secure a decision between two 
plans: Menelaus desiring to hasten home, 
while Agamemnon thought it better to 
remain and offer propitiatory sacrifices to 
Athena. The adherents show their mind by 
departing,—a literal and effective ‘division’ 
of the people. In no instance, then, is an 
Achaean assembly called that the people 
may learn the will of the chieftains. 

As for the Assemblies of the Trojans. (1) 
Coming as ambassadors of the Achaeans to 
demand the return of Helen, before theactual 
beginning of hostilities, Menelaus and Odys- 
seus state their case before the assembled 
Trojans (T 209), who must have been gathered 
to decide between war and peace, not simply 
to gratify their curiosity. At this meeting 
of the people, Antimachus, who was not one 
of the princes, urged that the envoys be put 
to death, and not allowed to return to the 
Achaean camp (A 123, 139); that is, a 
debate was held and different propositions 
were made, concluding with the decision to 
refuse the demand of the envoys but to 
allow them to depart. (2) Before the first 
battle of the Iliad, the Trojans are assembled 
before the gates of Priam’s palace (B 788). 
The subject of discussion does not appear, 
but no orders are mentioned as given ; when 
this assembly is dismissed, the men hasten 
to take their arms, but this is because of 
the tidings brought of the Achaeans’ 
approach. (3) At the close of that day’s 
battle, they are gathered again by the gate 
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of Priam, in confusion and fear because of 
the unexpected strength shown by the 
Achaeans (H 345),—evidently met for a 
discussion of the situation. Antenor pro- 
poses to surrender Helen and her possessions ; 
Paris refuses to give up Helen, but consents 
to surrender the treasures. Then Priam 
directs the herald to bear to the Achaean 
camp the proposition of Paris, and to ask for 
a truce for the burial of the dead. In one 
sense this is an order, but it is a result of 
the assembly,—the people were not called 
together to hear it. In modern parlance 
one might say that Antenor offered a motion 
to give up Helen and her treasures; that 
Paris then proposed an amendment to the 
motion, and Priam declared the motion 
adopted as amended. If Priam did not 
care for the vote, or at least to know the 
mind of the people, he would have settled 
the question in private. He gives no 
commands to the assembly. (4) On the next 
following morning, the Trojans assemble 
again to hear the reply of the Achaeans 
and to act accordingly (H 414). (5) The 
Trojan soldiers are called to an assembly on 
the field at the close of the third day of 
battle (} 245). This can be for nothing but 
deliberation. Pulydamas urges that they 
should return to the city ; but Hector insists 
that they remain by the Greek camp,— 
saying indeed that he will not allow anything 
else,—and he has the whole army with him 
(éxt d€ Tp@es xeAddyoav). ‘Pallas Athene 
took from them their senses, for they praised 
Hector though he devised an evil plan, 
while no one praised Pulydamas who framed 
excellent counsel.’ Here Pulydamas makes 
a motion which is rejected under the influence 
of Hector. 

In the assembly of Ithacans (f 10 ff.), 
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the old Aegyptius who speaks first, expects 
not orders but information. He asks who 
has brought them together. ‘Has this man 
tidings of the return of our army, or does 
he lay some other matter of public interest 
before us?’ Telemachus then asks the 
people to relieve him from the oppression of 
his mother’s suitors, but lays no commands 
upon the assembly,—which would be futile. 
This assembly is summarily dismissed by one 
of Penelope’s suitors, who tells the people to 
go to their homes and leave Telemachus 
to the care of his friends, and they think it 
wise to do so. 

The Homeric poems tell of two other 
popular assemblies,—one at Mycenae to 
determine the sending of troops against 
Thebes (A 380), where the men of Mycenae 
(not the king) ‘were willing’ to grant the 
request ; and the otherof the Phaeacians(6 5), 
where Odysseus is introduced by Alcinoiis, 
who begins, ‘ Hear me, that I may say what 
my soul in my breast bids me,’ which does 
not sound like the promulgation of a formal 
order. 

The importance attached to oratory 
(9 170), the epithet of Nestor, ‘The clear- 
voiced man of the assembly’ (A 248), and 
the epithet of the assembly itself (kudidverpav 
A 490), all imply that the people were 
gathered for deliberation. Nestor’s oratory 
was useful for persuasion, not simply for the 
conveyance of commands. 

Thus the Homeric assembly of the people 
is clearly for deliberation and action, even 
in the midst of a military campaign, when 
the discipline is necessarily stricter than at 
home in time of peace, and Aristotle’s 
statement or comparison is inaccurate. 


Tuomas Day Seymour. 





A PECULIARITY OF 


‘ReiM’ is the name given by Karl Frey 
Aeschylus-Studien 41-3 to a ‘ Wiederholung 
nicht nur von Worten, sondern von Vokalen 
und Consonanten oder sogar der Verbindung 
gleicher Vokale, und zwar wie man erwartet 
da, wo auch eine Wiederholung der Quan- 
titat stattfindet, in den Choren.’ He was, 
as far as I know, the first to point this out} 


1 Asa constant practice, I mean: I cannot trace 
all the sporadic notices of single instances, e.g. 
Heimsoeth Wiederherstellung 56, Verrall ‘On a 


Chorus of the Choephoroe’ (Jowrnal of Philology 
ix). 


CHORIC RESPONSION. 


and to maintain that it was not due to 
accident: his tabulation admits of more 
analytic statement and, as it refers only to 
Aeschylus, of amplification. 


I.—Responsion of Words. 


(a) the same word or words 
Cho. 319 = 336 épotus. 

(b) different forms of the same word Cho. 
45 hoBotpar=56 doBetrar. 

(c) similar words (akin to II ab) Cho. 28 
épAadov = 38 éXakov. 


common 


% 2 
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(d) different forms of similar words Eur. 
Hipp. 533 inow = 543 tovra. 

(e) similar forms of different words Cho. 
27 idacpdrov = 37 dveipdrwv (may be reduced 
to IIa). 

(f) the same word-combination (sub- 
divisible as above!) ; generally interjections. 

(q) similar word-combinations (subdivisible 
as above!) Cho. 381 Zed Zed=395 ei dev. 

(h) words of different sound but of the 
same, similar, or contrasted sense (not found 
in Aeschylus) Eur. Hec. 927 és etvav=937 


ona? 
aKOLTaV. 


II.—Responsion of Vowels and Consonants. 


(a) the same vowels or consonants Aesch. 
Supp. 118 wdOea pédca Opeopeva=129 (ev)- 
ayéa TéAca TeAOpevwv (partly I cd). 

(6) similar combinations Aesch. Supp. 
539 drav = 546 -orxor. 


IlI.—Irrequiar Responsion (all kinds of I 
and II involved). 


(a) reversal of answering elements in the 
same part of the antistrophic line; rare in 
Aesch. e.g.Cho. 25 dvuxos= 35 puyobev, other- 
wise only in Euripides e.g. Orestes 150 
amodos ed Gr. = 164 Gr’ ei tpcrods (combined 
with exact vowel responsion in 671=-7o01). 

(b) cross-responsion: e.g Hipp. 529 pnd 
dppvOpos eOois 532 1O ras "Adpodiras 533 
inow 534 6 Aws tats=539 rov ras ’"Adpodiras 
542 -ra wal dia mwacas 543 tovra 544 orav 
Adm we. (1b)+(1b+1a)+(1c)+(Ila+ 
IIT a)=(16+1a) + (Ila + Ila) + (Ic) + 

Tb). 

(c) exact responsion combined with inex- 
act Hipp. 1109-10 pera Sictata: dvipacw atav 
modvmAavytos act = 1118-9  peraBadAopéeva 
xpdvov ael Blov cvvevTvxolnv. 


I have not made a rubric for syllables, 
they find their place indifferently under I or 
II. In giving the tragic examples, which 
are as nearly complete as repeated search can 
make them, I ignore (generally) all respon- 
sion of less than two syllables in each line 
and all responsion of mere interjections, as 
purely mechanical: where the same word 
occurs in both places it is given only once, 
instances given above are not written out in 
full. The plays are arranged in the most 
probable chronological order, where such 
order is possible: for Aeschylus, I acquiesce 
in Campbell’s, for Sophocles and Euripides, 
needing guides, I have followed respectively 


1 | insert this proviso for the sake of theoretical 
completeness : it is at present unnecessary, but no 
one knows what may not yet be discovered. 
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Sir Richard Jebb and Dr. Murray. Variant 
readings of importance are noted wherever 
they have not escaped me. For the further 
convenience of those who wish to have their 
statistics as full as possible I have added to 
the title of each play the proportion of 
antistrophic lines to the total number. 


Axrscuytys Swpplices (556: 1084 add 8 
necessary for exact correspondence viz. 18la 
—f 367a 583a then 564: 1092; if 832- 
842 can be reduced to two antistrophae of 8 
verses apiece then 580: 1091) 40 emucexdd- 
pevar (vulg. éixexhopéva)=49 emidreLapeva ; 
44=53 ém-; 59 otktov oiktpov . . -wv=65 
(vé)oucov (Klausen, véov M) oikrov . . -ov; 73 
mapeav = &2 map alcav; 92 Kav OKOTOL 
(weAatvar Svprrvyae : scripsi, Kav oKoTwu 
peraivar &v tixar M)=99 ddonror ; 104 Biav 
=112 & a; 109 éf’ dy- =117 peray-; 
118=129 IL a@; 145 zarhp 6 mavromras = 155 
adphras (Westphal) ddunra; 162=176 rev ; 
164 -«kérwv=178 yovwr; 376 pitas . . -os 
Gv=387 dvAaka. . -rovwv ; 379 povo-=390 
péver; 397 yevoipav=407 bpaiuwv; 400 
éAdpevos = 410 fetopevwn ; 533 avaxtwv . . -wv 
=540 yovarxav. . -dv; 5389=546 I1b; 552 
=561 -péva ; 572 6dv-=581 rodv- ; 573 “Hpas 
=582 ’I16; 583=590 aidvos; 588 épya. - 
Adyor=596 Epyov . . A€ywv; 599 -Aoyws= 
604 -dvwv ; 646 = 659 -ovra ; 648 Ydov= 661 
Znvés; 687=697 -érw; 689 dxopov= 699 
mpovopa ; 690 daxpvoydv- = 700 rodvyova 5 691 
Body +’ &dnpov=701 to wav 7 ek daupov- > 
711 Stkas=717 Atkas; T53=765 -dpoves ; 
759-60 xdpaxes dare, Bupdv ad€yovTes ovdev = 
766-7 kvvoOpaceis, Ocdv ovdéey eratovtes ; 786 
-0s,..at..e=794 os..at..e-; 803 oio- 
dpwv=811 -adktwv ; 807 yapov kupjo- = 815 
yapov Autpp-; 818 -oweva=826 -opevor ; 820 
= 828 Biaa; 822-ov 8 i . . ceOev = 830 -row Ti 
8... cGev ; 857 édpqevta ropov = 867 adgect- 
Bowov twp ; 916 mpdpour, Sapvapar=919 avaé, 
nacxouev; 1030 modi-=1038 zodv-; 1031 
xetp’ = 1039 xevp-. It is to be noticed that 73 
82 117 659 now show stronger resistance than 
has been thought to conjectural alteration. 
815 is doubtful (kat Avrjpia M), but certain 
bold lines of emendation now seem forbidden. 
As for 832-842 where all is hopeless and 
one can only flatter oneself with a pleasing 
dream, it is remarkable that Hermann’s 
wonderful instinct led him to write éc.ddpova 
in 837-8 (=BPdAoccvpddpova 846). It is 
possible that 864 decid’ iBpava (a form 
defended by Marckscheffel) xi’ és ddpuv 
answers 876 B40. pa mpoxaxa rabeiy with 
édopéva in 877 (Barear Babv of M is a con- 


Barat 
flation of double readings with itacism 24@:). 
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“dvap ovap peAay 899 supports Dr. Headlam’s 
Oakos axos péeya in 909. Persae (367 : 1077 
add 985a then 368: 1078) 69 Awodeop-= 
77 dixobev ; 133=140 rv; 262 768’ axos = 
268 rode my’ ; 272 Barca rappryy= 287 
pérea (yp. rec., cdpata M), roAvBadq (rap- 
Badyn Kayser); 286 eecav=292 exricav; 
553-5 EepEns pev jyayev, rorot, Zépéys 8 
amdédecav, ToTot, Zepéns=563-5 yaes pev 
ayayov, omot, vaes 0 axwXecav, ToTOL, vaeEs ; 
569 roduprats = 569 wredujpets ; 572 = 580 zpos ; 
557-6 otpave ayn, 64 = 583-4 darmovr ayn, 6a ; 
578 Boa-=586 76 wav; 639 ig&r-=646 idv7’; 
650 avyp=655 avdpas; 652-3 ’Aidwreds 8 .. 
*Adwvevs;= 657-8 Geoujnotup 8 . . Geounotwp 
& : 696 c€Bopar pev = 702 diewar pév ; 697 céBo- 
pard avtia NéEar=703 Sleuar 8 dvria ddoba ; 
853 auwaxos = 864 arovous; 859 dpye = 865 ayov; 
887 Xéos 75e Hdpos =896 Hadov 75e Sdrovs ; 
934 aiaxros=943 zavduprov ; 940 Opnvyrjpos 
= 949 revOnripos ; 941 repo =950 wArdyéw ; 
942 odvdaxpry iaxgv=951 ydov dpidaxpuv 
(apidaxpuy iaydv Hermann) ; 956 éxrav=969 
aktas; 959=972 rod d€; 980 orvyvas 
*AGavas=993 draor dAacra (arvyva) ; 983 
6bGadpov=996 -dvrapyov ; 988 dures EAures 
=1002 Eradgov éradov; 1005-6 BeBaor= 
1010-1 rerAnype ; 1007 iy iy, ib 6 =1012 
véat vear dvat Svat; 1021 dp 6pG=1032 rarat 
mamat; 1026 éoravicpel’ dpwyav = 1037 
youvos eiue mpotopray ; 1039 diawe dlawe= 
1047 peace” epecce; 1045 Bapeta= 1053 
perava; 1046 of parta=1054 of, crove-; 
1055 xat orépy’ dpacce=1061 zérdov 8’ 
épaxe. The ‘dirge’ 934-1066 is of course 
responsible for a very large number of these 
instances, making the percentage of the 
Persae, in spite of its low proportion of 
antistrophic verse (due no doubt to the epic 
character of the play), so notably higher 
than that of the Swpplices, nearly half of 
which is antistrophic. Septem contra Thebas 
(424 : 1070 omitting 886 then 423 : 1069 or 
adding 874a then 425: 1071) 112 dpynéov= 
126 pvAagov; 136 & wor’ “Hpa=145 & gid’ 
“AvodXov ; 137=146 similar sense; 151 id 
mavapkets Geoi=159 iw didor daiwoves; 187 
ore te=197 G7 Gdo-; 282 roti =299 rode ; 
286 iamrrovor = 303 éuBaddvres ; 308 oixtpdv = 
320 KAaurov ; 309=320 zpo-; 407 -pors. . 
-pous trép=442 -w-.. -w-. . irep-; 674 Sop 
papyos = 680 mixpoxapzov ; 687 -epav = 694 
-€pwr; 708 dmotay=715 azorxos ; (111 a) ; 751 
yap ..dapav=757 yap. . -acav ; 817 redela = 
825 ametrev (IIT a); 818 yéveos . . dpd = 826 rra- 
Tpode . . haris ; 863 ory aixuar= 869 odapur ; 
875-6 aiat Saydvor, aiat=887-8 & dy 
aivopopots, 6 dv; 887 Pavarwv=889 Gavarov 
{xal Gavarov M); 906 8voiv dvdxrow=916 
Spoordpoow ; 956-7 = 971-2 similar sense ; 


958-9 ditra Adyew, SurrAa 8 Spav=973-4 
tTaAav yevos, taAay alos. Note too the 
responsions in the monostrophic dirge (anti- 
strophic in Hermann’s text) 941 = 942, 943 = 
944, 945=946, 947=948, the last three in- 
stances corresponding in metre. Agamemnon 
(581 : 1673 omit 1009 (Verrall) 1074 then 
579 : 1671 add for ephymnia 18 then 597 : 
1691; personally however I still have a 
hankering after Hermann’s arrangement of 
1449-1576 which yields this symmetry: 
od 

ABA CC DBD, cf. the similar but more 
complex system of Cho. 305-476 ; I can with 
difficulty get over the brusque attribution of 
Agamemnon’s death to Helen in 1459 ff: 
then the proportion would be 584 : 1676) 
110 érws=131 ypover; 115 oiwv-=136 olor; 
170=178 dors; 231 per-=241 per’; 251 
B&Aa=262 -pérer; 381=398 otk; 394-D= 
411-2 similar sense ; 415 -opav=431 dpav 
(now first explained by Dr. Headlam) ; 416 
=432 dia; 417 -crevov=433 -crepov; 447 
-tov = 465 ti pov; 688 py tis = 704 pus (as I 
have no reputation to lose by it I will con- 
fess that when I reach pis the strophe 
rings back paris) ; 689 tod rerpwyéevov = 705 
torepwr xpover; 697 =713 wodv-; 701 aip-= 
717 atw ; 740 dyodpa=751 drada ; 969= 
981 similar sense ; 973 ¢dpevos dirov bpovov 
=985 zpos evdtxos dpeoiv; 993 e&d6v-= 1007 
6pGo- ; 1085 id zomoi, ti rote pyderac= 1093 
im tadawwa, TOde yap TeAcis ; 1110 evi 8€= 1124 
amo dé; 1129-30 id i& tadXatvas KaKxoroTpor 
tvxac= 1142-3 id ih Aryelas popov andovos 
(aydovos popov M which makes riya and 
popov correspond: Dr. Verrall was once in- 
clined to keep this, and I suggest as a faint 
possibility that the poet may have been 
satisfied with a correspondence of word for 
word 











as 1 2s , Z P 
im | id | tadatvas | kaxorotpou | TUXaL 
im | i | Acyelas | andovos }Lopov 

cf. Suppl. 791=799 
KOvLS arepbe mrepvyuwv | dAoipav 
mpotap | Gavovcas 3 | ’Aidas avagoou 








and numerous other instances, at least in 
Pindar and Aeschylus, where the corre- 
sponding words have the same number of 
syllables ; here such correspondence combined 
with rhyme may have seemed to him justifi- 
cation enough to drop the strict syllabic 
responsion) ; 1135 @eodopy- = 1148 Geodopovs ; 
1155 id yapor yapor Tlapidos 6d€O proc = 1166 
i@ mover mover moAcos GAomevas; 1156 id 
Skapavdpov tatpiov torov = 1167 iw rporupyor 
O@voiac watpos; 1161=1172 édypicw; 1164 
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puvpd=1175 yoepd; 1484 ged ped =1508 
nz@ 7a. Choephori (357: 1074 but numbers 
doubtful on account of 779-836, add 7 for 
ephymnia after 951 970 then 364: 1081) 
23 xémur?=33 xKdtov; 25 dvvyos aXoxe. . 
-ropor= 35 prvxdbev dake .. PoBur; 27=37 
Te; 28 épAadov ix’ =38 edaxov im-; 45=56 
Tb; 46 768 exBadev=57 ro 8 ecdrvyxelv ; 
319=336 La; 344=362 sense; 345=363 
matep; 346=364 sense continued and irregu- 
lar responsion of dopiztpynros and dovpixpAyre 5 
380 Bedos=394 Barto; 381=395 Ig; 382 
-rowov = 396 -ovro ; 405 = 418 -wevwv (Tucker’s 
pOiopevov 405 gives -opevwy =-omevwr) ; 406 
=419 ra; 424=445 wodv-; 430-1 avev.. 
dvev=451-2 7a pev.. 7a 8’; 591 alyiwv= 
600 kvwdddrov ; 622 révov=630 Adyor; 627 
tiov=635 oéBer; 781 dopov (Bothe, dé pov 
M)=792 Spoor; 782 -opevors=793 -dpevor 5 
934=945 éuore; 985=946 rowa ; 936 euodre 
8 és =947 EOtye 8 ev; 937 dumdois . . dirdois 
948 = Atos . . Atkav. Hwmenides (318 : 1048) 
157 -oAaBei=164 -odiB7; 158 tro dpevas, 
id AoBov=165 repi woda, wept Kapa; 161 = 
168 éyev ; 385=393 re cai; 391 dvcoppdrors 
= 399 dvonAtov ; 500 wabea=509 axea; 519 
dlkas= 528 dikav; 566=569 tov; 558 Biaiws 
=566 8 aidv-; 957 dw-=977 xaxav; 997 
xatpere xatper’ ev..-cv tA- = 1015 yalpere 
xatpete 0. . ditA-; 998 aorixds ews = 1016 
ot xara wroAw; 1000 zapbévov=1018 Ilad- 
Addos. Prometheus (165:1127 add 557a 
then 166 : 1128) 130 doBy6-= 150 Tpouné- ; 
133 rovde=153 cov d€; 138 8 erdy-=158 
dé py; 170 emyapnp=192 emryadais; 546 = 
556 -oneva; 569 dppoviav=579 “Hordvar ; 
596 -zAacgtos=618 zartpos; 603 oiorpyddrwr 
= 625 oxiptnpatov ; 613 rapPevov=635 rap- 
Gévar; 913 % codds 7 copds=922 pyrore 
pymote; 916-7 =925-6 sense; 920 -opevwv 
= 929 -omevav 5 921 -Tav oe yapov = 930 “Hpas 

. révov. Ephymnia, that is to say, absolute 
rhymes, are common in Aeschylus: this fact 
must be taken into account when one calcu- 
lates the amount of rhyme in his tragedies. 
The passages are Supplices 123-8 = 134-9, 
147-9 = 157-9, 168-73 = 18la-f, 901-3= 
911-3 Persae 667=675, 1044-6 = 1052-4 
Septem contra Thebas 962-4=977-9 Aga- 
memnon 124 = 145, 1055-6 = 1060-1, 1064-5 
= 1069-70, perhaps 1455-62=1475 a-g, 
1490-7 = 1514-21, perhaps 1539-49 = 1565 
a-I. Choephori perhaps 785-9 = 795 a-e, per- 
haps 802-7 = 814a-f, 941-4=951 a-d, 959- 
62=970-970c. Humemdes 329-34 = 342-7 
(Schneider’s repetition of 356-60 after 368 
seems quite impossible and carries with it 
that of 374-8 after 383), 781-96 =811-26, 
840-9 = 872-81, 1036=1040, 1044-1048. 
Tt may be that the ephymnium or refrain 
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was the most primitive form of rhyme. 
Anyhow the practice of Aeschylus seems to- 
show a gradual decline both in frequency 
and complexity of rhyme.1 


SopHocies Antigone (382: 1353) 101 
éxratidwi=118 érrarvdoy (irregular) ; 102 
epav- . . wor’ =120 eBa . . zo’ ; 108 duydda 
=125 drayos ; 335=345 mdovrov; 354 
dvenoev=365 pnxavoev; 360 avroropos: 
amopos=310 twWirodts’ amodis ; 585 yeveds= 
596 yeveav; 611 1O.. 70 ped\Aov=622 To. . 
mor ecOdov ; 614=625 éxrds atas; 807 =823 
tav; 816 vuypdetow=833 -evvaler; 840 -dav- 
tov = 859 -ravros ; 843-4 roAukrypoves avopes™ 
im Aupkatae Kppvac=S861—-2 xKdewoits AaPdaxi- 
daow. i patpdiar Acktpwv; 847 ola = 866 
olwy 3 848 = 867 ™pos, and EpXomat irreg. > 
850 im dvoravos=869 id dvorotpwv; 855 
mpocereces = 874 rapaBarov ; 945 dddaga. . 
xadkoderots avAats = 956 ’Hdwrdv . . Keproptors 
épyats ; 946 rupBype Oarapor xarelevxOn = 
957 werpdder Katadapxtos ev Seopar; 949 
Znvos=959 -Oypov; 966 mapa d€=977 xara 
6€; 1119 -radvav=1130 -radias; 1125 ext 
oropat= 1136 émoxorotvt ; 1306 aiat aiat= 
1328 tro iro; 1307 doBur=1329 popor. 
Aias (314 : 1420), 176 yapw=187 dar ; 
225 tad KAnopevav=248 Lvyov éLopevor ; 
349=357 sense; 396 €deo6’ edeo6-=414 
modiv roAvv ; 608 -rdrporov = 621 érece ; 622 
-avac= 635 ’Aidar; 626 -popws=638 -rover 5 
703 -a€ ’Aro\Awv=715 e& dédrrov; T04 
eyvoot-= 716 -eyvdc6- ; 879 tis dv.. tisav. « 
-révwv = 925 Euedd- . . emedd- . « xpovar ; 885 
&p0bvpov=931 apodpwv (irreg.); 912 wae 
war=958 hed hed; 1204 repyw (already in 
1201) = 1216 repyns. Oedipus rea (320 : 1530) 
154=162 sense; 168 dvapOya=178 avdpi- 
Ouos; 469 evorAos = 479 pédeos; 483 = 
497 pev ovv; 660 zpopuov = 689  povor ; 
661 ddr0s=690 aopov; 870 py mote = 
880 pajmrore; 896=910 sense ; 1207 = 1216 
sense; 1314 éudv amotporov émim\omevov = 
1322 euds émimodos ere povmos. Hlectra 
(330 : 1510 add 1264.a 1428a-c 1429a then 
335 :1515) 134 6 wav7-=150 -& wavr-; 155 
otro. colt povvar texvov = 173 Odpre pow 
Odpoe réxvov ; 165 dvippevtos = 186 avedm- 
otros; 170 -duevov=190 ade pev; 171 dei= 
191 dea-; 194 abdd=213 doveiy; 211=231 
mot. . amo-; 474=490 -oneva; 476 Aika 
Sixarca=492 ddexrp’ avuuda ; 823=837 (one 
might suspect a far-off responsion between 


1 Trregular responsion is most rare in Aeschylus. 
I add here one case cited by Frey (p. 42), whether 
through error or not I cannot tell: Srwpplices 350 
réxos KADOL wov=364 Ards KAapiov. Frey calls 
special attention to these rhymes ‘durch ein 
Dutzend Verse von einander getrennt !’ 
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kepavvot Avs 7 and avax7’ ’Apdidpewr, but—!) ; 
1066 papa = 1080 -un6ys; 1084 vovvpos= 
1092 viv bro ; 1232-3 tw yovat yovat = 1253-4 
6 ras éuol 6 was. Trachiniae (167 : 1278) 96 
“AXvov=105 aOdvov; 97 rotro. . r66.= 105 
ovrot .. 7dGov; 498=508 aGevos (irreg.) ; 
500 -ovidav=510 -nadav; 502 tiwaxropa= 
512 rwacowyr (irreg.); 505 mpd yapur . . dé 
514 Aexéwv . .0€ ; 637 Kkopas=644 képos ; 
824 67 e\axev 6roTe = 834 bv TéxeTo Gavaros ; 
842 rpocopG-=853 vooos ©; 844 mpoceBare 
= $855 drrepone ; 846 -o¢d =857 Goav; 850 
dxvav = 859 aixpae ; 3 851 4 8. . dodlav Kat 
peyadav arav=86048. ee Tove epavyn 
mpaxtwp. Oedipus Coloneus (389 :1780 add 
181 a-c 182a then 393; 1783) 119-20 6 
mavtwv 6 ravtwv = 149-50 dvoaiwy pakpatwy ; 
122 =152 T™poo- 3 123 wAavaras tAavatas = 
153 wepats yap wepais add’; 125 rpoceBa= 
155=zxporeons ; 131 adadvws adtoyws=163 
peraotal’ amoBab-; 134 Noyos .. Aetcowv = 
166 Aoyov .. A€cxav; 538 Exabes Exafov= 
545 exaves Exavov; 539=546 ti yap; 678 
avnvenov = 690 axynpatar; 679 yewdvov = 691 
arepvovxov; 694 oiov éyes=T07T aivov exw; 
695 peyaAac=709 peyadou; 696 =710-cror ; 
697 -wrov=711 -wrov ; 833 id rodts = 876 id 
TaXas ; 841-2 mpoBal’ ade, pars Bar &vrorot, 
OAs évaiperar ods = 884-5 id was Neds, id 
yas Tpopot, podrere adv taxet, poder’; 1221 
dyupévatos = = 1236 dmpocopirov; 1456=1471 
aifnp, & Zed; 1484 perdoyo-=1497 rapa- 
axe; 1560 Aidwved Aidwved= 1571 eivacbar 
xvuletobar ; 1563 popwr=1574 tov, &; 1674 
etyowev=1701 cipevos; 1677 ri 8 eorw: 
éorw pev= 1704 éxpagev ; Expake ; 1736 aidy’ 
= 1750 datuwv. Philoctetes (248 : 1471) 138 
érepas = 153 evedpos; 139=154 70; 169 drws 


=180 tows; 171-2=182-3 sense; 201 
evoTou’ €xe mai = 210 GAN &e texvov 
207 tov. . kar’ dvdyKay =215 zov.. tr’ 


dvdyKas ; 3 209 didonpa yap Opoet = 218 rpoBoar 
yap te davov; 399 mapedidocav=515 eripe- 
711 xzravév= 


povev; 710 -BoAwy=-zdpar ; 
723 pnvov (2); T14 Yuya=725 vwpday ; 837 
Tavtwv yvou’ toxwv = 893 rovtwxr yvOpm’ ioxets ; 


838 - r0da = 854 aropa ; 1085 kai AvyjicKovre 
ovvoiant =1105 vatwy évOad’ ddotpar; 1088 
ar a =1109 dw éuav. Fragments (Nauck) 
532, 2 quas=) jpdv ; 535-6, 1 =3 avOparuv. 


Evripipes Cyclops (65:709 add 62a-f 
374a-h then 79 : 723) 45 Borava = 59 rexéwy ; 
358-9 éd6a . . xvavew Bpvkew = 373-372 
(transp. Hermann) é$6a . . xértwv Bpvxwv. 
Alcestis (259: 1163 add 96a 468 a then 261 : 


1165) 118 dworopos=128 AoBorov ; 120 eri 


299 


=130 ém; 218 ¢gidoc=231 gidav; 222 


mopile On mropile=234 Boacov & orevagor ; 
225 =237 “Ardav ; 245 otpavial re Sivan veeAas 
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Spopatov=249 vuudidioc te Kolrar Tatpias 
TwAKod; 252 dpa. . op = 259 ayer. . ayer 
(v. L); 253 = 260 vexvov ; 400 imdxovcov 
dxove- = 412 dvovar’ avovar ; 439 korar= 449 
Gpas (dpa dpa codd.) ; 444 eAdrar dicdror= 
454 pedewv doors ; 456 réepyar=467 Kpvyar ; 
464 Aexos, ht par’ av enor =474 pépos: 7 yap 
av Epouy’ ; 570 Pahang: Acovrwv ; 590 
dpdrous = =599 eeu ; 872 zpoBa zpoBa = 889 
tuxa tuxa; 875 dchedets =892 ddecas; 907 
Epepe=930 Gave; 909 =932 yd; 910 Bidrov 
= 933 Oavatos; 992 = 1003 sense. Medea 
(205 : 1419) 150 wyda=175 ouday; 152 
parata=177 pebetn ; 410 tcpdv xwpoto-= 421 
-yevewy Ajgovo’?; 412 Bovdai=423 yvopar; 
416 dapor=426 tyvov; 418 -Ketwr yever= 
428 aidy exe; 436 Aextpov=443 Néxtpwr ; 
632 décrow’ =640 Seva (n’ aiva Verrall) ; 
634 ypicac’ =642 kpivor; 647 oixtpotatwv 
dxewv =658 Sdeworatrov zabewv ; 651 -ecfar= 
662 éorar; 826 yopas=837 yopav; 828 aici 
dua-= 840 aiet 8 em; 831 IMuepidas = 843 -ar 
mapéopous; 846 -dv .. -dv=836 7... 74(?); 
851 rexewv = 861 adaxpuv ; 852 cxepar povov = 
862 oxjoes povov ; 853 yovarwv = 863 ikeray ; 
980 “Aida=988 drav 8’; 993 adoxor=999 
Aexewy 5 ; 1257 poBos = 1267 dovos ; 1258 d0- 
yers= = 1268 dpoyern ; 1273 (transp. Schenk!) 
doves . . dkovers= 1282 pilav On.. piav tov ; 
1275 ddvov=1286 dover; 1281 oy erexes= 
1292 rodvrovov. Heraclidae (146 : 1055 add 
76a 110 a-e then 152: 1061) 75 apadov = 95 
moAeos; 353 erepor=362 Erepav; 608 Bapv- 
ToTHoV = 619 imepadyer ; 614 adérav Carey) 
= 625 dpera; 755-6 péAAw . - ew = 166-7 

Zevs por. . Zevs por; 774 ais! erayovra = 
781 dveudervte; 892 yopos . . Atyera=901 ddov 
. . Stkatov ; 897 tav=906 ravd'. Hippolytus 
(218: 1466) 123 wayav=133 favOav; 127 
motapiot=137 oropatos a-; 130 déorowav 
(Searroivas) = 140 Svcravoy; 146-7 aviepos= 
156-7 Apeva tov; 149=159 imép; 362 dees 
& ékdves 6=669 tadaves & xaxotvxels ; 363 
pédea = 670 € éxopev ; 365 id por ped Hed= 672 
id ya kal dos; 525 "Epws “Epws=535 adAdws 
GAXws; 529, 532-4 = 539, 542-4 IIT Db; 550-2 
Spopdda Nats’ éx-. . Baxxav . . xarvade doviors 
@ Tipevaiors Ghaprtae Murray) = 560-3 to- 
Kada Tav dvyov- (yp. schol.) . . Baxxou . . ror- 
por dovien kurnivacey; 732 tro=742 ext; 
738 oraddooove-= 748 xéovrat ; 756 Kaxovup- 
gorarav . . aud-=7170 azo vupdioiov . . aud- ; 
818 Kaxdv = 837 Gavev ; 830 = 848 the latter 
defective but a rhyme probable ; 1105 Avzas 
= 1113 r¥yav; 1109-10 = 1118-9 IIc; 
1120=1131 oixeérs. Andromache (278 : 1288 
add 1219 a then 279: 1289) 119 @@ds. . 
‘Acujrida yevvav = 128 “IAids . - Aaxeda‘povos 
eyyevernurw (irreg.) ; 138 Xco 144 70 de 
cov; 274 "Tdatav=284 otpeay; 295 mpi 
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"Tsatov xaroixicar Aéeras= 303 tupdvvwv exxes 
dv ddpwv eépas (cf. 282 = 292); 299 edtcoero 
= 307 -eXetrero ; 299-300 = 307-8 contrasted 
sense; 467=475 sense; 482 dpevos=490 
-fpovos; 484 mdduas=492 mora; 507 @ 
marep = 5930 & diros; 772 dwparov = 784 dopwv 
(irreg.); 1009 = 1019 ed-; 1011 wéAayos= 1021 
-orepavovs; 1027 adcxov=1037 aydpous ; 
1029 Gavéror=1039 aroxor; 1173 dpor eyo, 
kaxov=1186 & ydapos, & yapos; (Hermann’s 
conjecture in 1187 makes dots and day 
answer each other); 1182 dafuwv=1195 
PoiBov ; 1183 zap’ dxrav=1196 dvayar; 1208 
Gavel Gavetv ce = 1221 povos povorow. Hecuba 
(1386 : 1295) 445 sovrordpovs=456 meprro- 
pevav ; 471 ayvats= 480 -KAnpar; 629-30 epot 
xpyv svudopay, enol xpyv= 639-40 rover yap 
Kal movwoy avayKkar; 635) éri=643 epis; 913 
euBatevow = 922 euBeBara ; 923 de rAdKapov 
avaderois=933 de didia povorerdos ; 927= 
937 Th; 931 ’IAcada=941 "Idtados (irreg.). 
Swpplices (236 : 1234) 46 vexiov (p6péevwv 
preceding) = 52 hOumevous ; 61-2 és xepa Getvar 
vexvwv = 69-70 ev (radaivar ’v Wilamowitz) 
xept Oetvar vexvv aud- ; 71-2 epyxerar. . . youv 
duadoxos = 79-80 ekaye . . yowv roAvrovos ; 
365 éudv=369 éudv ; 367 avaxros d6o1va=371 
dyaApa doviov; 373 ro\eow=377 ods G-; 
374 aiec=378 -aive; 375 ditta=379 aouxi- ; 
376 reve =380 vewers; 602 da ddpos= 612 
duadopa ; 604 dovor payar=614 dia dikav ; 
606 zi av rav8 =616 -or ravrwv; 623 Tis 
mot aica, tis dpa ToTH0s=631 To cov ayadpa, 
70 cov topypa; 784-5 trav deArtov apéepay 
isotca = 792-3 viv 8 bp cadéctatov Kaxov ; 
799 trav Kata xOovos vexpov=812 cdpal? 
aipatoorayy ; 801 -arww=814 dydv; 805 io 
i6 = 818 Exers Exes; 808 Apyeia = 821 Kaé- 
petwv ; 955-6 ovkér’ ebrexvos over e’rais= 
963-4 érra parépes Exta Kovpovs ; 957 Koupo- 
toxois ev “Apyetais=965 xNeworatovs ev 
’Apyetows; 958-9 = 966-7 sense; 999 Kazavéews 
=1022 @arapovs; 1000 egudv=1023 éeuar; 
1002 gas tapov re = 1025 dds yapor te; 1007 
ovvOvycKxew = 1029 orvrnydeis; 1123 dépw 
depw = 1132 dats aats ; 1124 = 1133 rarpos ; 
1144-5 =1151-2 sense (1144 Gp’ doridodyos 
=1151 yadrxéots ev OrAous). Hercules (252 : 
1428) 351=e\avvwv=367 evatpwv; 360 
A€ovtos = 376 -Advwrov ; 387 duerepacev = 401 
cioeBave ; 410 =427 zodv-; 410 éBa d0 = 427 
édevo’ és; 412 dyopov=429 Biorov; 415 
adypas=432 mdata; 420 wodrdv-=437 dopv; 
422 Bereoi 7’ aud’ = 439 réxeow av z- ; 647-8 
@ xaAXiora pev év OABwr KadXiora 6 ev weviat 
= 665-6 kat ra.’ jv Tovs Te KaKovs Gy yvavat 
kal Tous ayabovs ; 673 Movcais= 688 tpvodto” ; 
678-9 =692-3 yépwy dowdds; (and Kedadet 
679 xedadyow 694 irreg.); 736 Biorov=752 
Odvaros; 763 yxopot xopol . . peAovot=773 


Geot Geot . . peXovor (Canter, jxéAAovor codd.) ; 
764 iepov=774 dciwy ; 789 KaddtKov ayava 
(rov ‘Hpaxdéovs preceding) = 806 trav “HpaxAéos 


‘adxav ; 791 Movodv=808 TAovtwr- ; 794= 


811 dave; 795 yadxaoridwy = 812 Expynddpwv. 
Ton (213 : 1622) 112=128 &; 113 zpo-= 
129 zpo; 114 ®oiBov bvpedav=130 pavteiov 
édpav ; 187 -pameiar=197 -pa wyjvais ; 190 ravd? 
aOpnoov=201 rovd’ abpyoov; 1053 motma 
motu’ é€-=1066 awabeot rafea; 1056-60= 
1069-73 sense ; 1058=1071 zor’; 1060 rév 
edyeverav = 1073 rév eirarpidav; 1088 a\Awy = 
1104 ddXav. Trowades (298 : 1332 add 604a 
then 299 : 1333) 159 & rékyv =182 & réw- 
(possibly réxvoy in 159 the latter part of 
which seems damaged); 308 (not anti- 
strophic in Dr. Murray’s text and not counted 
above) idod idov=325 edav etot; 314=331 
refrain ; 315=332 parep; 323 Néxtpors = 340 
evvat ¢ be TEeTpAs = 543 Kvédas ; Meineke’s 
conjecture would make zupds updos 815 = 
éBas €Bas 804; 831-2 & de waidas Gu de (& 
.. Ge Wilamowitz, at.. at, a@..ai codd.)= 
850-1 cide yaiav cide; 1066 Idaia 7° Idaia = 
1077 pede percr por 740’; 1099 TéAoros= 
1117 pédrca; 1310 ayopeba hepope’ = 1325 
éuaber’ éxdvere; 1316 Gavaros . . chayaicow= 
1333 mpodepe . . ’Ayatav. Hlectra (272 : 1359 
add 1154ab 118la then 275=1362) 121 
orvyepas=136 pedcar; 147 ovvxe Tepvomeva 
dépav=164 Eheor 8 ayditopos Avypav (cf. 
also irregular responsion of rifeneva 149 
Gewéva 165 as against Radermacher’s denial 
of responsion in 140-9 157-166) ; 169 €uodré€ 
ris {uotev=193 ypioed te xapioar; (432-41 
=442-51 note the irregular echoes 434 
Nypyjdwv 438 @éridos 442 Noypjdes 450 
@ériS0s); 702 Kadrdwos=716 Kedada; 703 
potcav=717 Movoay irreg.; 705 xpuoéav 
dpva=718 xpvaeas dpvos (both passages in 
trouble) ; 729 deAcov=739 adédiov ; 865 xopar 
=879 yapar; 1178 tdere=1191 davepa ; 1179 
pvoapd, diyova cdépat’=1191 dyea, pova 3 
drac-; 1188 zadoica = 1204 dpovotca ; 1212 
=1220 parpés. Iphigenia Taurica (179 : 
1499) 395 Sierépac-=410 Aworopos; 425 
"Aude = 442 audi; 1091 edeyov= 1108 ézecov; 
1093 podmats = 1110 Adyxats ; 1096 -yopous 
=1113 -xrdvov; 1249 éu Bpepos=1274 ore 
réxos; 1254 Opovur=1279 Bpordy. Helena 
(Pearson,! 248 : 1692 add 1317.a1476a then 
250-1694) 173 mdbeor mabea péeot pehea= 
185 dAvpov edeyov; 174 Opyvyjpact Svwda= 
186 aidypact orévovea ; 176 daxpvor= 188 yoe- 
pov; 177 id pédabpa vixia Tardvas = 189 vz0 
(irreg.) . . ptxara yvada khayyaiow ; 178 ddope- 

1 From here on, as Dr. Murray’s edition is not 
yet finished, I have taken Kirchhoff as a basis, 


with reference in each case to any other edition 
consulted. Wecklein I have not had. 
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vos=190 dvaBoa.; 193 xépar=212 yivar; 
194-5 -ardv tis Euodev Euore daxpva Saxpvor= 
213-4 -aiwy tis eXaxev EAaxev Ste oe TékErO; 
198-9 80 eué. . bv’ euov dvoua= 217-8 ri yap 
am-..Ttiva d€ Biotrov; 199, 203 zroAv-= 218, 
222 otk; 200 Ajda=219 parnp; 203 = 222 
sense ; 204 oixerar= 223 épxerar ; 207 NEAoure 
Sareda = 226 A€Aoure Biorov; 1113 “EAGvas= 
1128 povoxw- ; 1117-8 67’ Euodev Ewore, wedia 
BapBapwr wAatar ds epape pobia, perca= 
1132-3 adipeva 8’ dpea pedca BapBapov arodGs 
61’ éovto ratpidos amompo (corrupt); 1120 
oeev, & “EXéva (Seidler for as cide) . . aivdya- 
pos=1135 Aavady vedéddav . . vac ayov ; 
1121 ’Adpodiras = 1136 “Hpas (irreg.) ; 1137 
Ocos .. wy. . 7 TO peo-=1151 -e5 Ga-.. tds 
. Tas tokeu-; 1140 ra GeGv=1154 Gvardv; 
1301-2 dpeia rote Spopdde xKbdor parnp = 
1319-20 dpopatwy 8 dre roAuTAavyTwv wdtyp ; 
1308 -wia=1326 dpia; 1313 -alwv=1331 
-EXikwv ; 1316 ravorA0s = 1334 réXavor; 1340 
=1356 patpds; 1342 zapOGvur=1358 -rar 
veBpav ; 1349 Ged=1365 Oeds; 1454 -ydpuv 
= 1468 yopots; 1464 én’ dxrds = 1477 ZAapwar. 
Phoenissae (203:1766 add 814a then 
204 : 1767) 202 eBay=214 ends; 203 dxpo- 
Gima Aogiar= 215 KadAdorevpara Aokiar; 204 
Powiccas ard vacov=216 Kadpetwy enodov 
yav ; 239-41 = 250-2 sense, and note 240-1 
“Apys aina ddiov préyer= 251-2 Preyer dynpa 
powlov paxns (253 “Apys); 245 éxtamdipyos 
ade ya=256 “Apyos & Iedacyixdv; 246 ged 
ped=257 adxay ; 249 dv pérecri por révev = 
260 Gs perepyerar Somos; 638 Ex0cke= 657 
ovis ; 639 Tupios Ge=658 “Apeos &-; 647 
Aipxas=666 dias; 790 aipatrc OyBas (-as) 
K@pov dvavAdtatov tpoxopevers=807 wrevOea 
yatas Sduyyos auovooraraiw civ didais; 793 
Gppaoi=809 reiyeor; 795 yévvar (-av) = 812 
maidwv ; 7196 -orhov=813 wzodAw; 1019 éBas 
€Bas=1043 xpdvar 8 €Ba; 1021 Kadpetwr 
aptayd= 1045 @nBalay ravde yav ; 1022 rodt- 
=1046 wadw; 1023 répas=1047 radas; 
1026 Arpxat-.. wor? =1050 uaty-. . rrd-; 
1028 adupov = 1052 puoapdv ; 1029 Epuvv = 
1053 dpator; 1030 edepes edepes dyea rarpidx 
=1054 rékea pédcos dydpel? dyduel? ; 1031 
gpovios= 1055 Gavaroy ; 1035 éorévatov = 1059 
xahdivixa ; 1036-8 inov Boav Body, inov pédos 
pédos, aAXos addX’=1060-2 yevoined’ ade 
Hartépes, yevoiuel’ edrexvor, dita IadAds, a; 
1041 érore rodcos= 1065 GOev éxécuro ; 1042 
tw =1066 rs; 1287 Ecos EXeos=1299 récea 
mécea; 1290 id Zed id ya=1302 iayav 
otevaxtav. Orestes (186 : 1693) 142 azrompd 
Bar’ éxeio’ amompd por xotras=155 en pov 
<pmvee, Bpaxd 8 dvacrever ; 149 xdraye xdtaye 
-.atpéuas atpéuas = 163 dduos adua.. 
€Xaxev €axev ; 150 Aoyov azodos éf’ 6 1 = 164 
-hovov 67 emt tpirod.; 171 ava dda oov= 
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192 -ov axogovov; 174 wotma worvia=195 
éxaves €Oaves (€Gaves eGaves); 175 -rovov= 
196 -zo 8 d-; 180 izd yap dAyewv io Te 
oupdopas = 201 ov te yap ev vexpois TO 7 Epo 
otxerar; 185 oropatos avaxéAadov ard Néxeos 
q-=206 dyapos éxid arexvos are Btorov 4; 
318 Geai= 334 -erar; 320=336 Sdxpuor; 323 
Twvpevar dikav, Turvpevac dovov (324 KabiKe- 
Tevouar KaGucerevouat)=339 Katoodvpopat 
KatoAopvpopar (the musical fragment is 
against this, but I know of no editor who 
has upset his text in order to agree with it) ; 
329 tpirodos= 345 riva yap; 808 -dda xat= 
820 wadapar; 810 -rpetdars= 822 Setfar; 814 
-ra. kat=826 radar-; 818 -zpetdars=830 ded 
(aieé!) ; 973 Musgrave’s ofxois would rhyme 
with drav 962, cf. Aesch. Supp. 539 =546 ; 
963 d=974 4; 965 iayetrw= 976 id tb; 967 
anpar =978 potpa; 968 EXeos eXeos 60’ 
€pxetat=979 Erepu 8 Erepos adpeiBerar ; 970 
mot ovtrwv=981 -ros aidv; 1253-4 -1 -e -e 
. -€l- €-€-€. . a=1273-4 a-o -o- Ee 


-0 =€ -€0-. 
~€-0-..-a@ -t-o O-.. -et-; 1255 éxt = 1275 
ért; 1353 xtvmov. . krvrov=1537 Erep-. . 


érep-; 1361-2 dia dixas Ba Oeciv vepects és 
‘Edévayv= 1545-6 réAos exer Saiuwv Bporors 
tedos omar Gere. Bacchae (Tyrrell, 284 : 1392 
strike out 537 then 283: 1391) 67 -toy e-= 
71 Avov-; 72 -datuwv=88 -8ivwv ; 84 Ged = 
100 Gedv; 105 & SeuA-=120 & Gadrdp-; 
118-9 -i8wv 7’ oic- . . Atovicw: = 133-4 -wv 
ois . . Atovucos ; 412 ay’ éué, Bpdure Bpdpre 
=427 aréyew zparida dpeva te; 874 rapa- 
ToTdp.ov adoueva= S894 6 tu wor’ dpa ro dat 
poviov; 978-9=998-9 sense; 987=1007 
doubtful, but some responsion evident, either 
€s Opos és dpos= €Erepa peyada or éuodev Euorev 
=peyaha davepa ; 1176 Kibapov ti Kibarpov ; 
= 1193 eraweis; ti 8’; erawa; 1182 yevebda 
per’ eve per’ eue=1197-8 yéynfa peydra 
peyaha. Iphigenia Aulidensis (England, pro- 
portion not reckoned) 168 yaAxida=189 
doridos; 180 Tapis=201 wapa; 182 xpnvat- 
=203 vyoai-; 235 eywv=247 dywv; 255 
éotokopevas = 267 7Opoicpevors ; 256 = 268 
Hv (285 Adxevpa = 300 wépevpa ; 287 vicovs= 
302 -«Antrov—if the passages were not all ‘to 
pot’); 547 -duevoc=561 -ouevar; 754 daAors 
=765 mdarais; 756-7 PoiByiov Sdredov trav 
=767-8 Xipourtiois dxerots tay ; 1039 iayav 
=1061 re Baxyov; 1047 IWydada=1070 
"Tada (England for yatav éx-) ; 1056-7 xépac 
Nypéws yapous éxopevoay = 1078-9 Nypyidos 
(irreg.). . tuevaiovs. Rhesus (230 : 996) 24 = 
42 “Exrop; 131 rade Soxei, rade petabepevos 
voec=195 péyas aywv: peyada & érwwoets Edetv 5 
134 podrktv=198 ré&\ew; 136 dacerar= 200 
gaiverar; 230 dyepwv=239 Seororov; 232 
Setuas= 241 datuwv; 347=356 ees; 455 
pitta Opocis, pitos=821 péyas euol peyas ; 
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456 dpayov=822 euorov; 460 ovre . . ovre 
=826 ovr @..ovr €; 543-5=562-4 
ephymnia with slight changes ; 900 zopev6eis 
=911«- rdabeio’. Fragments (Nauck) 781,17 
A dpodérav = 26 ’Adpodirat ; 19 GeGv = 27 Oedv. 
Sophocles occupies, as always, a middle 
osition: Euripides, in spite of an occasional 
ebb (Heraclidae Ion Iphigema Tawrica 
Bacchae), plainly advances, if not towards 
greater frequency, at least towards greater 
complexity of rhyme. 

These are the facts from tragedy, and I 
imagine that it needs no words of mine to 
make clear that ‘rhyme,’ as defined at the 
outset of this paper, was used by the Greek 
tragedians, consciously and deliberately, as 
a more subtle mode of antistrophic respon- 
sion: that very ebb of which I have just 
spoken makes it, to my mind, quite impossible 
to interpret the phenomenon as altogether 
a play of the subconscious. The elements 
of this ‘rhyme’ are various and subtly 
interwoven : mere assonance, weak and full 
rhyme, kinship and contrast of sense play- 
across each other, occasionally reaching such 
a pinnacle of close union as we are quite 
unaccustomed to seek in our own poetry.! 


1 Tt is a common requirement in modern French 
poetry. See, of course, Banville’s petit traité and 
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My pet instance comes from the Helena 
where, in an enigmatical chorus, rhymed 
with exceptional subtlety and pervaded by 
a curious chime of & “EXéva, the name ‘EAéva 
1120 answers to vefeAav 1135: the whole 
fable of the play writ in brief. I suspect 
that more is concealed here, which will 
come to light when someone solves for us 
the riddle of this fascinating but most 
baffling play.” 


cf. the following passage (L. Muhlfeld, ‘Chronique 
de la littérature,’ revue blanche, 15 avril, 1893 
=tom. IV p. 289) ‘.. il faudrait essayer de sur- 
prendre respectueusement la ‘‘maniére” de Heredia. 
J’en veux indiquer un seul trait: c’est le caractére 
supérieurement simple, précis et prépondérant des 
mots a la rime, 


Seul, parfois, un bouvier menant ses buflles boire, 
De sa conque ou soupire un antique refrain 
Emplissant le ciel calme et Phorizon marin, 

Sur lazur infini dresse sa forme noire. 


Ces quatres mots boire, refrain, marin, noire 
résument chacun le vers qwils terminent.’ The 
critic did not go far to pick his example, and I 
will not trouble about a better. 

2 Note the date of this paper.—Aristophanes 
has his trace of rhyme when he strikes a higher 
lyric note: Clouds 276-8 dévaor NepéAai, apPapuev 

. €0d(yntov) =298-300 rapbévor duBpopdpor, EAPwuev 

. eVa(vdpoy yav) and 287 puappapeais ev avyais= 
309 ravrodamais év dpais. 

C. J. Brennan. 


(To be continued.) 





XENOPHONTEA. 


ANABASIS. 


1. 2. 21. 
or changed. 


The third 671 should be omitted 
Perhaps ore, parallel to éred. 


1. 5. 9 ovvayetpecOar should be cuvayepet- 
c6a. to match paxeirOar. 


ibid. Kai cvvidety 8 Fv ta mpocexovte Tov 
vow tT) Bacréws apyyn tAYOa pev . . iryvpa 
ovaa, Tots O€ pyKeor. . aoberys. 

Mr. Marchant says ‘TH -- épxy C,DV: 
Tov . . dpxnv A: 7 . . apxn C, cet.’, him- 
self reading the dative. With the dative 
after zpocéxov7t one might be content ; but 
are the nominatives icxupa ovoca and acbevys 
right? As far as I know, such phrases as 
jv tetv, which are common enough, always 
take an accusative. If we have a nominative, 
idety must be used in an absolute way, was 
to see, for which I do not know any exact 


parallel. Such a use as Ar. N. 1172 viv 
pev y ideiv ef mpdrov eLapvytixds 1S different, 
(1) because it refers to actual sight, (2) 
because there is no participle like ota here. 
Aristophanes could never have said idetv ef 
éEapvytixos dv. This suggests that icxvpav 
ovoav and dcbev are what Xenophon wrote, 
possibly ryv . . . dpxnv. The confusion of the 
MSS. points perhaps to something different 
from the reading of any of them. 


1. 9 5 aidnpovéoratos . . Tov HAKLOTOY 
€ddKet Elvat TOs TE TpETBuTEpols Kal TOV éavTOd 
cc la a 4 
trodecatepwv pGAAov reiGec Ga. 

To match aidnpoveotaros we need padiora. 
padXov could in any case hardly stand, and 
the mistake is common enough. 


1. 10. 4. Read as dn ravras vwKdvTes 
and omit the ds wavras vixGvres preceding. 
They can never have been meant to stand 
together. Cf. on 3. 4. 45. 
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2. 4.5 eyo evOvpotuar pev kal tadra wavta. 
There seems little force in xaié. Perhaps 
Kat <avtos>. 


2.5. 25 éyh pev ye, by 6 Tiroadéeprys, . . 
&v TO eudave e~w To's Tpds Eue A€yovTas ws 
‘KT. eyd 06, bn 6 KX€apxos, afw Tavtas Kat 
col av dyAdow x.T.X. 

For Aééw read dew, which is better suited 
to €v 7d éudavee and matches the dyledcw 
following. Parts of Agyw and detkvyms are 
apt to get confused (A A). 


3.1. 7 tatr’, edn, xp Torey Goa 6 Geos 
éxeAeucev. 


Perhaps zavra for ratra. 


3. 4. 45. Omit diaxeAevopevwry trois éavtav. 


Cf. on 1. 10. 4 above. 
4.3.29 <)éyov> sri ovTos? 
5. 6. 


6. 5. 25 mapyyyeAto d¢ 7a pev Sdpata éxt 
tov detov mov (tov 6. wpwv Cobet) exe, ews 
onpatvo TH oaArLyyt. 

éws until with present is so unusual that it 
may wellbe wrong. See C.#. xvi. 11. It would 
have to mean ‘until the trumpeter was 
giving’ or ‘began to give the signal,’ which 
seems pointless. onpyvat (onujvere) would be 
natural, or éws av onpyyn- 


22. Read ovdev for od before iyiv. 


7. 3. 21 otro 8 (ot tpirodes) Hoav Kpeav 
pEoTol veveunpevor. 
Surely vernpévor, as in 5. 4. 27 Oyoavpous 
- Gptwov vevnpevov. 


ld 


7. 7. 36 col d€ viv % Kur’ éviavTov tpdcodes 
mArciwy €oTar 7) eumpoobev Ta TupovTa wavTU 
& exexTy C0. 

The antithesis of zpdcodos 
imdpxovra rather than zapovtu. 


suggests 


RespPusiica LACEDAEMONIORUM. 


¢ A n~ 
2. 12 iat dé Kai ot ravtaract Tod diadéyec- 
Gat Tovs epacras cipyovow ard tov Talduv. 


Itishardly possiblethat etpyovo1 should take 
both rot 6. and dzé 7.7. In Cyrop. 5. 1. 25 
(cod amredeipOn Tod py cor axoAovbeiv) rd is 
now read for rov. But that passage and 
some others quoted here by Haase suggest 
strongly, what had occurred to me otherwise, 
that we should insert a negative. If we 
read tod <pi>SdiAtyecbar, we can then 
take it as an instance of rod or tod pi in a 
final sense, that they might have no inter- 
course teith them at all, though the words 
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come in a rather strange order. It is not 
a little curious that there are several other 
passages in this short treatise in which 7o or 
zov and an infinitive gives us trouble. See 
4.6: 5.7: 8.3: each of which has its own 
peculiarities, not easy to deal with in any 
one way. 


4. S§ 3, 4 seem quite inadequate after the 
marked introduction of the subject by das 
ovv k.7.A., eEnyjoopat, and, even if we ignore 
that, leave the whole thing quite imperfectly 
stated. What are the men chosen to do? 
Something must have been lost. 


5. 8. It is clear that the words és pirore 
avtot eAdtrovs Tay outiwy yiyvecbac must be 
altered in some such way as Hug suggests, 
so as to convey the meaning that the exer- 
cises (zévor) of the men, not the men them- 
selves (which is meaningless), were to be pi 
€Xdrrovus Tov oitiwv. The dirorovy preceding 
proves this, and I had conjectured the same 
thing before seeing Hug’s emendation. I 
should suggest as pirore aitois <zdvovs> 
eXdrrous x.T.A. ériyedcioGar os (Sore) with 
infinitive would seem admissible, even if it 
does not actually occur. 


7. 4 rod ye cis Tos cvoKnvous evexa Exe 
darravay. 

As the construction is évexa rod éyew 
daravav, the order is very remarkable, and I 
do not feel sure that it can be right. 


wb. 5 kal yap xwpas peyddns Kai duaéys 
dywyis deour’ av. 

From the parallel passage in Plutarch 
drobykys Te peyadns kai Cevyous ayovros Din- 
dorf would read dyovons for dywyjs. Per- 
haps it should be déovoys here and édé£ovros 
in Plutarch, for the future is much more 
idiomatic. 


9. 5 yvvatkds 8€ Kevyv Eatiav od TepiotTéov. 

ov, which gives quite the wrong meaning, 
is wanting in one MS. of some value and is 
omitted by Dindorf. Perhaps we should 
read av, a word which occurs many times in 
this book, and is used in 13. 10 and 15.5 
just as it would be here, to introduce a new, 
not a contrasted, point. 


ll. 2 amdvrwy ra prev duas) mpooréraxtat 
mapéxev, TA O€ trolvyiv. 

Editors now read dzayra, but the datives 
remain without proper construction. I 
thought first of pev <év>, which would 
still leave irofvyiw rather doubtful. Now I 
incline to change dzravtwy or azavta to 
ayovra. 
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4b. 10. Jebb’s emendation of drwfotow to 
-arobev (better dw6ev 1) ovow and omission of 
7 Should certainly be received. When he 
writes drofev otow dvturddovs etc. (Dakyns’ 
Xenophon, ii. 317 n. 3), I take dvrurdAovs to 
be a slip of the pen for évayriovs. 


12. 7 rapadcdepeva . . doa det émpedeias. 


Surely detra: is as necessary as it is well 
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attested, though neither Dindorf nor Pier- 
leoni adopts it. The genitive émpedccas 
cannot well depend upon éca. 


15. 6 wGdAov should perhaps be pddiora, 
a change that has to be made in other 
passages. In paAAov the reference is not 
definite enough. 


Hersert Ricuarps. 





MORE PROHIBITIONS IN GREEK. 


I wisn to thank Dr. Headlam for his 
courteous reply to my paper in vol. xix. 
p. 30, and to apologise for my delay, which 
is owing to an affection of the eyes. 

Tam still only half-convinced: that is, I 
feel that Dr. Headlam has a strong case 
only so far as the aorist, e.g. yy roujoys, is 
concerned. J am told that my instances 
must be regarded, at most, as exceptions to 
the rule. But these exceptions mount to 
considerable proportions when we neglect 
the vast majority of cases where it is 
impossible to decide whether, e.g. py zoter 
must of necessity mean ‘cease doing.’ One 
may fairly ask why, if the distinction was so 
universally observed, Greek found it 
necessary at all to say watoau A€yovoa (Eur. 
Hipp. 706) and the like. 

I append a few more instances of p+ 
pres. imperat. which certainly do not mean 
‘cease what you are doing.’ My references 
are to Bekker’s text. 


Dem. 1005. 11: 


x ‘ a ‘ , + , A o97 
av 6€ by Seva racyew Kat kdn Kat ddvpnrar 
Kal KaTNyopy mov, & pev dv A€yy, pi) TLoTEvETE. 


1017. 15: 


€av pev emixelpy Tadta Aeyew, py eriTpemere 


dvaicxuvretv. Add 1021. 29, 1024. 7, 1026. 
22,—all, pa émrpérere and all, as the 


context shows, referring to the future. 

Sh Ile 

pH O17 TotTO Néyew adrov éare. The épdv in 
522. 24 proves that é@re does not mean 
‘cease allowing.’ 


527. 10: 


s cz Eel a} t AS / OM a 
py Towvv éate tadvr aitov éyew, pnd, av 
4 a Fee. , / , 
Bratnras, reibeoO’ ds dikatov tT NEyovre. 
The future reference of é@re and weibecbe 
is shown by the sentence following and by 
péedAdrew 525. 25. 


Aristoph. Birds 1532-1534 : 


néovor mpea Bers Sedpo wept diaddAayav 
mapa Tov Als...... 
tpeis d€ py orevdecOe. 


Frogs 618-622 : 


Aeacus says : kat Gs Bacaviow ; to which 
Xanthias replies : 


dyoas, kpewacas . . . zAynv mpdow 
ast a " 
pi TUTTE TOUTOV pyde yyTEiw vEw. 


Plato Rep. 338 a is interesting : 


pi) obv GAws wrotet, GAN’ enol Te xaptLov dzro- 
Kpwopevos Kat pa Oovyons Kai TAavkwva 
TOVvOE OLOdEaL Kat TOS GAXovS. 

It seems to me that jp) over is here used 
merely because pa aAAws ote is phraseo- 
logical, ¢.e. an idiom of polite remonstrance 
(see C.H. xix. p. 27). 

Is pi) GAXws rornons found ? 

T have kept Dem. 582. 15. to the last, as 
it might be made to prove anything. The 
text there runs: 

pa) Kata Tovs vomous dtaonte’ pi) BonOnonte 
TO wetovGore Seta’ jun EvopKeiTe. 


H. Darniey Naytor. 
Ormond College, Melbourne University. 
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TWO TACHYGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Schol. Aesch. Pers. 184. 


TPOTEXE TH S TOV 6 
velipov avayvacet 
Since the sign which follows 77 is printed 

by Dahnhardt (Scholl. in Aesch. Pers. 1894) 
and Wecklein (in his edition) with a certain 
mystery, it may be worth while to notice 
that the facsimile clearly shews that it means 
airjs. The writer of the scholia (all in one 
hand) added the word above the line, and to 
save space used this abbreviation. Adirds is 
regularly abbreviated by the symbol for the 
case-ending with a stroke across to indicate 
omission : so 


{ =airod, Coislin 387 (Rhetorica), Paris 
grec 1678 (Plutarch), Vat. Pal. 
173 (Plato), Nonnus B. M. Add. 
MSS. 18231, Paris grec 2036 
(Aristotle, etc.), Vat. Reg. 181 
(a. 1364) in a table of signs. 


‘\) =adrév, Coislin 387, Nonnus. 
b] ] 

U =airos, Nonnus. 

Fo aibrois, Nonnus. 


All these MSS. except Reg. 181 are of s. 
x or x-xi. Except in the Nonnus MS. the 


system is not common in the Scwola di san 
Nilo. Zereteli has a case of éavrdv from the 
facsimile of the same MS. 


Tachygraphy occasionally intrudes into 
literary texts for the same reason, to econo- 
mise space. Barocci 50 (s. x—xi) the admir- 
able MS. to which we owe the oldest text of 
the Batrachomyomachia, and of Hero and 
Leander, beside many grammarians, on f. 8 
v. runs thus: 

7 0 cvdAaByH exovca pcb? Eavthy & Tt TOV 
dutAGv elite kata TO mécov ev arhy Kal axwyTw 
AeEer x-7.A. (Theognostus in Cramer, An. Ox. 
ii. p. 14). The sentence though printed telle 
quelle in the An. Ox. is defective, and the 
scribe noticed the defect, for above the line, 
from éizAéy to xara we haye eight signs, of 
which the following is an enlarged repre- 
sentation : 


STL. ty44qeu 


2.e. syllabically e te xa tap yxnv Xe &é ws, 
or «ite kat apxnv Aegéws. This should be 
restored in the text after dur\Gv. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


THE CODEX LUSATICUS OF PROPERTIUS. 


In or about the year 1893 Herr Peper 
discovered a paper manuscript of Propertius 
and published an account and estimate of it 
in the Neues Lausitzisches Magazin to- 
gether with a collation of Book I. As 
scholars are not habitual readers of the Neues 
Lausitzisches Magazin, it is hardly strange 
that Herr Peper’s discovery attracted no 
attention, and so Herr P. Koehler chose it 
for his degree thesis at Marburg in the year 
1899. The codex was again unfortunate ; and 
(as Herr Koehler complains) no notice was 
taken of his dissertation save by the Profes- 
sor who suggested and examined it. Now for 
a third time the codex woos public favour, in 
the pages of Philologus vol. xviii. pp. 414 
sqq-, under the title ‘Hine neue Properz- 
handschrift.’ 

Herr Peper named his codex Lusaticus, 
although it was found ‘in  bibliotheca 
Gorlitziana,’ and Herr Koehler lettered it as 


L, though he was aware! that this was 
already the denotation of Lord Leicester’s 
manuscript at Holkham. To the capital 
which has now been employed for the latter 
MS in two editions of Propertius the 
‘ Lusaticus’ has no right ; but it may be, and 
in this paper will be, abbreviated as | for a 
reason that will presently appear. 

At the end of | stands a subscription Finis. 
padue 1469. The latter word and the figures 
Herr Peper naturally thought fixed the 
place and the date of writing. But Herr 
Koehler insists that they are not in the 
handwriting of the seribe but of the reviser. 
This they may be, and yet the date be cor- 
rect, for the revision may well have been 
contemporary. The particulars of Herr 


1 From my pamphlet On Certain Manuscripts of 
Propertius, published as a part of vol. iv. of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1894. 
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Koehler’s description of the codex in his 
dissertation tend to support the view that 
it was written in Northern Italy and 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
Herr Koehler thinks that it is or, may be, as 
early as the beginning of the century; but 
this opinion is not that of an expert on 
MSS.! Accordingly I shall not reject Herr 
Peper’s view that the subscription gives 
what apparently it purports to give, the date 
and place of writing of the MS.? 

The four most ancient amongst the known 
MSS of Propertius are the Neapolitanus (N), 
12th century, the Vossianus (A), which ends 
at II. 1. 63, end of 13th or beginning of 
14th, the Laurentianus (F), latter part of 14th, 
and the ‘ Holkhamicus’ (L), which begins at 
TI. 21. 3, written in 1421. Of these L is 
the manuscript to which | is nearest in date, 
and with L it has some striking coincidences. 
On these Herr Koehler is silent im Philologus, 
but in the dissertation (p. 62) he observes 
that they prove that the MSS ‘aliquam 
fontis communionem habere.’ 

As illustrations I quote ITI. 3. 11 lacres 
Ll (lares F, lacies N, alacres DV) 12. 34 
latreus Ll (latus F, lacus NDV), IV. 2. 34 
Faunor Ll (Fawr N, Fawuor F with n 
written over the second w), Faunus DV. 
To Herr Koehler’s examples might be added 
TI. 24. 27 Terra Ll, Tetra the rest, IV. 4. 5 
Silwam LI, Silwani the rest, 7. 16 trista LI, 
trita the rest, 10. 46 czrco Ll, certo the rest. 
The first line of III. 22. 1 shows two 
curious similarities. L has Cvzrciter for 
Cyzicus, but citer are over an erasure 4, but 
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by av early corrector. In 1 Czrciter is written 
over Cyzicus. It is probable that the source 
had Cizzicus with Circiter above. At the 
end in L the same corrector has altered annus 
to annos: 1 has an and the os written over 
the line. 

The most singular coincidence between 
the two MSS Herr Koehler appears to 
have overlooked altogether. In IV. &. 3] 
L has a blank space of some 5 letters 
between the words inter and Teia, and 
between the same words | has a dash which 
T learn from Prof. Schmidt extends over the 
space of three or four letters. (‘Der strich 
ist ganz schwach und wiirde etwa 3-4 
buchstaben ausfillen.’). 

I have shown, op. cit. pp. 21 sqq., that L 
cannot be separated from F, with which it 
stands in the closest connexion, and have 
given reasons for believing that L is a copy 
of the exemplar of F. Now ezther | owes 
its similarities to L to derivation, mediate or 
immediate, from L itself, in which case it will 
be of no value save as it may attest readings 
of L in places where L is now lost, that is 
from I. 1. 1 to II. 21. 3, or else to derivation 
from the source of L, that is the common 
exemplar of L and F. Our first task 
then is to examine the relations of the 
three MSS. 

For this I will take their readings for IT. 
xxvi. (compare my pamphlet, p. 26). 

T neglect trifles of writing, omit readings 
which are common to the trio, and take 
account only of what the first hands have 
written. 


F L 1 
3 fueris fueris Jueras (NDV) 
5 agitaui agitauit agitatam (NDV) 
9 Que tum Quem cum Que tum 
que tum quantum que tum 
ferri ferri fratri (NDV) 
10 leucothoe leucothoe leucothoe (u ex n corr.) 
12 meum nomen meum nomen nomen meum 
iam jam pe iam (del. m. 1) 
14 Esses Esses Esse 
15 prae inuidia (DV) ob inuidiam (N) ob inuidiam 
18 Qui Quod Qui 
19 summo me om. summo me 
23 { cambise cambise ( cambyse 
="""|_ croesi chroesi ‘| chroesi 
25 audisse odisse odisse (NDV) 
34 pupis puppis puppis (NDV) 
36 Velaque Vela quod Velaque in (NDV) 
hauster auster auster 





1 As Baehrens misdated every one of the Pro- 
pertian MSS. that he used except F, whose first 
owners’ names are written inside it (Classical 
Review, ix. p. 182), it is not extravagant to suggest 
that novices may be mistaken. 

2 The courtesy of Prof. Schmidt, the Librarian of 
Gorlitz, now enables me to give the opinion of two 


other eyewitnesses. He writes ‘“‘padue 1469” is 
written in different and paler ink but by the same 
hand. Prof. Dr. Fecht, the Secretary of the 
Oberlausitzsche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
agrees with this opinion.’ The word jinis is of 
course by the scribe. 
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38 eboico (u inter e et b supr. lin.) eboyco euboico (NDV) 
39 mouistis nouistis mouistis 
ergo ergo argo (NDV) 
40 Duxerat Duxerat Dux erat 
41 spectat spectat desit (NDV) 
43 his’am hys’am isdem (NDV) 
44 quoque quoque modo (NV*) 
46 fratri ferri fratri 
47 a minione amimone ammimone (expunait m. 1) 
49 uoct pereussit uotum persoluit uotum persoluit 
51 orithia orithia orythia 
53 mitescet mutescet (DV) mitescet 
scilla seylla sylla 
It requires no long scrutiny of this list to ancient to the more recent one. For read- 


see that L is nearer than | to the common 
original which I have called ®. This is 
shown even by its corruptions. In 1. 36 i 
had been omitted before ‘7 certum’ in the 
text of @ and was therefore omitted by F: 
in L it is omitted, but the metrical gap has 
been filled by changing que to quod. On 
two other readings I may repeat what I 
wrote in 1894. “9 ‘ferri’ FL: the source 
had ‘ffi’ (= ‘fratri’) as also in 46, where L 
alone has misread it: 43 ‘hisam’ F = 
‘hys'am’ L: the source had ‘hisd’m’ ‘ze. 
‘hisdem’ with a frequent compendium for de.” 
Here what L gives us is of real help towards 
the ascertainment of the readings of the 
lost codex, not so those of 1, in which the 
tradition has been altogether abandoned. 

I have shown (op. czt. pp. 29 sqq.) that L 
is a ‘conflated’ codex or in other words that 
a number of its readings are derived from a 
source exterior to ®. Such readings are ‘ ob 
inuidiam’ 15, ‘odisse,’ 25, and perhaps 
‘(uotum) persoluit’ 49,1 ‘mutescet’ 53 and 
the spellings ‘puppis’ 34 and ‘auster’ 36, 
though these might be regarded as due to 
the scribe of the manuscript himself. All 
these deviations, except ‘mutescet,’ are in 
1: and in addition further deviations in 3, 
5, 9, 36, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44. It is not dis- 
puted that these changes are improvements. 
But that is not the point. The grounds on 
which we decide for one reading or another 
are partly intrinsic and partly extrinsic. 
Of the intrinsic merits of a reading we 
judge ourselves: we do not delegate our 
judgment to a medieval copyist. From 
this point of view all manuscripts are useless. 
If a manuscript however good presents a 
series of letters or words that is devoid of 
meaning, we do not say that the author was 
temporarily demented: we say that the 
manuscript is locally corrupt. Extrinsically 
again we prefer the more faithful to the less 
faithful witness and ceteris paribus the more 


1 Baehrens’ silence about F cannot be trusted ; 
see op. cit. pp. 56 sqq. 


ings of ® L is a much superior authority to 
1, and for what we may call extra-@ readings 
N is a higher authority still. 

T would not however assert that | is alto- 
gether worthless. On the contrary, it has a 
certain value in the part where both A and L 
fail us and F is the sole representative of its 
family. Further it is possible that a few 
vestiges of truth have come down to us in | 
which have been corrupted in F and L. The 
possibility that good readings have been 
introduced from some source hitherto un- 
known is too shadowy to be reckoned with. 

From II. 21 onwards Herr Koehler cites 
the following passages ‘ubi L solus rectam 
lectionem praebet.’ 


. 16 ueniet LZ V corr., ueniet 2.? 
ib. 35 rhombi / fF corr., rombi &, ef. III. 
6. 26 rhombi / V marg., rombi or rumbi ®. 
31. 3 columnis / F’ corr. V mg., columbis 2. 
Til. 1. 22 reddet 7 # corr. V corr., reddit 2. 
3. 32 rostral F' corr. V corr., nostra 2. 
5. 6 aera / codd. dett., aere N, ire the rest. 
6. 3 Num 7 codd. dett. Non N, Dum the 
rest. 
(6. 41 Quod mihi si 7 F corr. V corr. omitted 
as the true reading is uncertain. ] 
(9. 14 omitted as LZ and / have the same 
reading. | 
10. 17 polles ( #' corr. & V corr., pelles a. 
11. 61 Curtius / F mg. V corr. Durius 2. 
16. 13 ambulet Jnscr. Pomp. JV corr., 
ambulat 9. 
(22. 1 annos, so L.] 
22. 23 Clitumnus / F'corr., the variants in 
other MSS point to licumnus or 
litumnus as the reading of 2. 
IV. 1. 106 Vmbra ue que /, Vmbrane que NV, 
Vmbraque ne the rest. 
ib. 117 oiliade / codd. dett., o iliade 2. 
2. 35 eius J codd. dett., elus Q. 
3. 7 bactra l V corr., blactra a. 
6. 25 nereus / codd. dett., neruis 2. 
7. 63 Andromedeque / V corr., Andromedae- 
que NV, Andromad(a)eque the rest. 


Now in this list there seems to be nothing 
in which | can be said to have alone preserved 


2 T use this symbol for the whole of our MS 
authority AFDLNV as in the notes to the Corpus 
text of Propertius. Herr Koehler’s use of it is 
similar. 
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the truth. It might perhaps be contended 
thate.g. ‘polles’ III. 10. 17 and ‘eius’ IV. 2. 
35 are such cases. But it must be observed 
that there are two witnesses (and better 
witnesses) to one that ‘pelles,’ ‘elus’ stood 
in ® and three to one that it stood in Q. 
T have chosen these as examples, as the differ- 
ence in writing is very slight and mistake 
easy: where the difference is greater, the 
theory is still more improbable. Our conclu- 
sion must be that these readings are either 
derived by 1 from some source at present 
untraced or that they are conjectures, in 
most instances easy conjectures, of the 
Renaissance. 

{I have purposely omitted from the list 
3 lections, included by Herr Koehler, from 
passages which were in the lost leaf of the 
Neapolitanus, IV. 11. 29 ‘trophea decori,’ 43 
‘Non fuit,’ 46 ‘insignes,’ because, as they are 
attested by the Memmianus Par. 8233 (op. 
cit. pp. 42 sqq.), whose date is 1465, I’s right 
to them is not established. ] 

In matters of orthography the contention 
that 1 has preserved the truth where other 
witnesses have corrupted it is somewhat more 
probable. The following may be instances. 
T. 17. 2 adloquor, III. 6. 17 Viidaque, IV. 
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11. 28 wmeros (m. 1 altered by m. 2 to 
humeros). 

It has been necessary to examine l|’s 
pretensions at some length because of Herr 
Koehler’s different estimate. This he pro- 
mulgates, in blissful ignorance or naive disre- 
gard of the way to deal with manuscript 
testimony, as follows :— 


‘As L unites the merits of both classes of 
manuscripts it is best fitted to form with N 
the basis of the text of Propertius. For 
only rarely is it necessary, as for example in 
passages where N is wanting, to have recourse 
to the remaining manuscripts. —Philoloqus, 
p. 417. 


We may see from the remarks of 
Herr Th. Birt (Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 
1898, p. 1291; Archw. xv. p. 77 n.) and 
Signor P. Rasi (Rivista di filologia, 1906, 
p- 454)! that there is a danger of these views 
imposing upon those who are no experts in 


- the textual criticism of Propertius. 


J. P. PostGate. 


1 Signor Rasi goes so far as to say of this 
manuscript that it is ‘omnium praestantissimus 
post codicem Neapolitanum quo socio optime ualeat 
ad textum Propertianum statuendum.’ 





REVIEWS. 
RECENT EDITIONS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae. Cum prolego- 
menis et commentariis edidit J. Van 
Leeuwen J. F. Lugduni Batavorum apud 
A. W. Sijthoff. 1905. Pp. xxii+160. 
5s. 

Aristophanis Pax. (The same.) 1906. Pp. 
xi+201. 5s. 

Vindiciae Aristophaneae. 
HeERWERDEN. Sijthoff. 
3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes’ Acharnians. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1905. Pp. xvi+143. 3s. 


Scripsit H. van 
1906. Pp. 124. 


Tue two concluding parts of the excellent 
Dutch Aristophanes—for it is now complete, 
fragments excepted—do not call for any 
long notice. They have the same features 
as the earlier volumes. The editor is still 
perhaps too ready to introduce novelties into 
the text. But I am not quite the right 
person to complain, as he has adopted several 
suggestions of my own from this Review. 


I may mention some of the changes he him- 
self makes or suggests : 

Eccles. 78 Grep Néyov Stepeiderar for rav 
oxutddwy dv mépderar: 148 épyacréov: 153 
katd ye Svvapw tiv euyv for xard ye 7HV 
euiy pilav: 495 pay Kal tus Huty evtvxov Tots 
dvipdow Katelrn: 554 onria: 587 avrhs for 
Gdns: 622 od for xai: 627 Swpariorw for 
Sypoctoow: 672 didakov for moore: 1106 
eiamecdév. He would put 22 after 1, reading 
és with Brunck. 

Peace 18 xdpdomov for avtAiav: 95 tAjpwv 
for té pdrnv: 219 pebdpev tHwepov for éxopev 
tiv woAw: 337 xopever : 605 pata pev yap 
hyéev abryy : 834 tis Aapmpédraros viv eri for 
tis éotly aornp viv: 989 of cod <xwpis> 
zpvxoned’ dn, ommitting qiv: 1154 e& wap’ 
Aioxivov for e& Aicywadov. In 754 he writes 
(from the Wasps) Opacéws Evaoras edis ax” 
épxjs with Hamaker, plausibly makes some 
substantives exchange places in 758, and 
boldly turns two or three verbs in the con- 
text from first person to third. Still bolder 
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is his treatment of 503 foll. Lines 365, 417, 
744, 831 he thinks should be omitted 
altogether. 

Without discussing at any length the 
difficult question of the staging of the Peace, 
he takes the house of Zeus to be shown on a 
higher level than that of Trygaeus. The 
image of Peace is tall enough to allow of 
her whispering into Hermes’ ear at 661, and 
it is from the higher level that Trygaeus 
and Hermes direct the operation of raising 
her from the pit, the chorus being on earth 
while they (Trygaeus and Hermes) are in 
heaven. In a lively Latin preface to the 
Ecclesiazusae he dwells on the small part 
played by women in the first six plays of 
Aristophanes and in early tragedy (Aes- 
chylus’ women are men and those of Sophocles 
are at least virile), and on the place of 
women at Athens generally, going on to 
speak of the subsequent change of spirit in 
the poet and the change of subject in the 
later plays. He accepts 392 as the date 
of the H#. and thinks that Aristophanes had 
Plato little, if at all, in mind. As to the 
Peace he holds that there was no second 
edition. 

In the Vindictae van Herwerden has put 
together a very miscellaneous collection of 
notes bearing on the text of Aristophanes 
and on recent criticism. Naturally they 
refer most of all to the edition of van 
Leeuwen, which is highly praised and the 
excessive boldness of its conjectures (I have 
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given examples above) not sufficiently pointed 
out. But other commentators and critics 
are also taken into account, Mazon, Willems, 
Blaydes’ magnum opus, Starkie’s Wasps, 
my own articles in this Review, and from 
time to time all sorts of Aristophanic work. 
Sometimes the writer only gives a critic’s 
proposal with just a word of acceptance ; 
sometimes he challenges and controverts it. 
Many of the notes consist merely of a refer- 
ence to the volume of Mnemosyne in which 
he previously discussed a passage, the object 
of the book being to bring together either 
explicitly or by these references all that he 
has or has had to say. There is a good deal 
that is new, perhaps not much of first-rate 
importance, for he has done so much before 
that we could not expect much still to come. 
The notices of other men’s work are always 
courteous and kindly, but it is not always 
apparent why one thing is noticed, whether 
with praise or dissent, and another not. It 
is indeed a rather casual series of notes, 
but, like his Collectanea of 1903 on the 
Comic Fragments and in a greater degree, 
it has a good deal of interest for any one 
who is fond of Greek comedy. 

Mr. Graves’ Acharnians is a fair school- 
book, not aiming at anything more and not, 
I think, with any marked features. It has 
a few critical notes below the text and some 
eighty pages of commentary. 


H. RicHArbs. 





MARSHALL'S ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF CONDUCT. 


Aristotle's Theory of Conduct. By Tuomas 
MarsHatt. London: Fisher Unwin. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. 600. 21s. net. 


Tuts book, in which ‘an attempt is made to 
present Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable 
shape’ has considerable merits, and, if only 
its price were more moderate, it might be 
recommended to many students and that 
not only the weakest among them. After a 
general introduction of some thirty pages 
the author goes through the Ethics analys- 
ing, paraphrasing, commenting, and _ illus- 
trating. He is clear and intelligible, sen- 
sible and often decidedly shrewd in his 
remarks, and he writes in an interesting 
way. The book gives a very fair account of 
the contents of the Ethics, sometimes a 
truer one than more ambitious writers, and 
NO. CLXXX. VOL. XX. 


takes often a just view of its merits and 
defects. Apart from many unpardonable 
errors in the Greek quotations, for which he 
apologises in a note (and with which ‘apo- 
thegm’ in his preface may be ranked), I find 
things which I cannot quite agree with, a few 
such as the statement (p. 196) that ‘the 
words dua ri dpovyce: raga trapfovow here 
mean that all the virtues will be found to 
stand to prudence in the relation of species 
to genus’; the explanation (p. 311) of to 
mparov (Sikaov); the account of the exact 
nature of distributive and ‘regulative’ (the 
author’s word) justice; his difficulty (pp. 
274, 296) in bringing justice under the 
theory of the mean; and his application of 
the illustration in 3. 3. 18 from the Homeric 
‘constitutions,’ where Grant too went wrong. 
He seems not to know of the light thrown 
AA 
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on 7. 4. 2 by an Oxyrhynchus papyrus. Much 
more serious than any of these small details 
is his choice of certain words to express 
Aristotelian terms. No one can ever really 
understand the Hthics who is taught to 
think of eddapovia as ‘happiness,’ or even 
who has ‘habit’ given him as an equivalent 
of ééis. ‘ Intuition’ is very questionable for 
vovs ; ‘ voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ do not 
fairly represent éxovovov and dxovovov, unless 
we considerably alter their ordinary English 


meaning. Whether in 10. 9 of cogicrai is 
well rendered by ‘Professors,’ I will not 
venture to say. The use of inverted commas 
is sometimes misleading and may give the 
idea of a much closer translation than the 
author really attempts. There is a useful 
index. I hope to see a second edition, 
revised in places and much cheaper. 


H. RicHarps, 





HOSIUS’ LUCAN. 


M. Annaet Lucan de Bello Civile Libri 
decem. G. Steinharti aliorumque copiis 
usus iterum edidit Carotus Hosius. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1905.  8vo. 
Pp. Ix+374. Price M. 4.50. 


In the year 1892 appeared Dr. Hosius’ first 
edition of Zwcan, and all scholars interested 
in the poet rejoiced that a really scientific 
text was at last available. The great 
merits of Hosius’ work were duly recognized 
in this Review (viii, pp. 34 ff.) as marking 
‘an important epoch in the critical study 
of Lucan.’ After the lapse of thirteen years 
we have now the opportunity of welcom- 
ing a second edition. In the interval much 
study has been devoted to the De Bello 
cwilt, and if it is true that the new light 
shed on one of the most complicated of 
textual problems has often served merely to 
make the complication more evident, it is 
no less true that the elucidation of many 
obscure points by various scholars has 
materially advanced our prospects of a final 
solution of the great enigma. 

In 1894 Lejay published at Paris a 
scholarly edition of Book I, with a long 
introduction containing, among other things, 
an account of the MSS and a discussion of 
their relationships. The chief importance 
of this book lies in the fact that it drew 
attention to several Paris codices of which 
Hosius had taken practically no account.1 
But Lejay’s edition has been strangely 
overlooked by most scholars. Beck, in a 
work which will shortly be mentioned, says 
that it is hardly to be found in a single 


‘ Lejay’s discussion of the relationships of the 
MSS shows much industry and acumen, but it is 
vitiated by some very serious oversights, which 
will be mentioned later. 


state or university library in Germany. 
The year 1894 saw also the publication of 
Genthe’s dissertation on the codex Hrlang- 
ensis (BE). 

Even before Hosius’ first edition was 
published, C. M. Francken had shown his 
interest in Lucan by several articles in 
Mnemosyne, and in 1896 and 1897 appeared 
the two volumes of his edition. Francken’s 
opinions about the MSS do not, on the 
whole, differ very much from those which 
had been expressed by Hosius, but he uses 
a few codices which had, for the most part, 
been neglected by former editors. Of these, 
the ninth-century Ashburnhamensis (A), 
which Lejay had used for Book I, is in 
some respects the most notable. Full use 
was made of this MS by Mr. Heitland in 
editing Lucan for the new Corpus Poetarum 
(1900). The same scholar has also made 
in this journal several valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of Lucan’s text. 

In the same year in which Mr. Heitland’s 
text appeared there was published at Munich 
a doctoral dissertation entitled Untersuch- 
ungen zu den Handschriften Lucans, by 
Friedrich Beck. This is probably the most 
important treatise that has ever been 
published on the subject. Beck availed him- 
self of previous labours in the same field, 
and he had also examined some MSS pre- 
viously ignored. He aimed at comprehen- 
siveness, and therein lies his chief fault. 
The problem of Lucan’s text is a tangle of 
broken threads which are not likely to be 
unravelled and sorted out for many a long 
day to come. Beck’s ‘scharfe Scheidung 
und Ableitung ’? was rash in itself; it was 
doubly rash, because he had a very defective 


2 The words are those of Hosius in his review of 
Beck’s work, Berl. Phil. Woch. Feb. 23, 1901. 
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knowledge of some of the chief MSS; but 
his treatise is a model of industry and 
exceedingly useful to all students of the 
subject. With his revolutionary judgment 
concerning A, which will soon be mentioned, 
all must agree. 


The foregoing is a very brief summary 
of the research which made a revision of 
Hosius’ edition necessary. ‘Ne mea quidem 
omnia, he says, ‘quae antehac praedicavi, 


Ep. I. 

620 Mirantur (antur iz ras.) M Miraturque B,U 
vg | neque G, || 623 gelide C fesso gel. V || 624 Tum 
Um | tum MUG | 625 Vrgere (M, ’) B, || 630 vena 
0, || 632 lax. robore V | nudos B, || 634 undis in ras. 
M arvis (C)mvb || 636 Confixere M, | partes B, || 637 
separare B, | noverca M, || 639 exsuccam Bothe | 
conferre B,. 


These examples are enough to show that 
the apparatus has been largely re-written. 
B has practically disappeared, and two new 
symbols, Z and P, are prominent. The 
alterations are of such interest and im- 
portance to the student of Lucan, that it 
may not be out of place to explain them 
here at some length, and I am indebted to 
the kindness of the editor for permission to 
do so. 

Briefly stated, the view taken in Hosius’ 
first edition as to the relationships of the 
MSS and their respective value is as follows. 
There are three classes. The first consists of 
codices which go back to the recension of 
‘Paulus Constantinopolitanus,’ the mys- 
terious individual mentioned at the end of 
some of the books in a few extant codices 
(Paulus Constantinopolitanus emendaua 
manu mea solus). The MSS belonging to 
this first class are M (Montepessulanus H 
113) and two Berne codices, B and C, which, 
though they have not the swbscriptio 
Paulina, show kinship with M. The second 
class is represented by V (Vossianus 1), 
which seems to be theonly pure representative 
of its family. U (Vosstanws IZ) and some 
other MSS come midway between the first 
two classes, being a mixture of both. The 
third class consists of three fragments of 
palimpsests, perhaps of the fourth century, 
which contain parts of Books V, VI, and VII. 
One of these fragments preserved at Naples 
seems to be part of the same codex to which 
a palimpsest at Vienna belongs, and both 
portions are denoted by the symbol N in 
Hosius’ edition. The other palimpsest is 
the ‘Palatine’ or ‘Roman’ fragment (II). 
According to Hosius Class I and U are 
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recto etiam talo stare concedo, neque me 
piget aliqua ex parte palinodiam cantare 
atque delere, quae falsa esse aut alii evice- 
runt aut ipse repetitis curis perspexi’ (Praef. 
p- xxx). After this frank statement one 
is prepared to find considerable alterations 
in the second edition. How great these 
alterations are may be judged by a com- 
parison of the following small extracts from 
the apparatus criticus of both editions 
(p. 115, Bk. TV. 620-639). 


Ep. I. 

620 (Mir)antur(que) iz vas. M Miraturque ZUvg | 
neque G, || 623 gelide C fesso gel. V || 624 Tum 
Ump | tum MPZ,UG || 625 Vrguere Z, (M, 2) || 627 
& ad Z(M, ?) | complet ilibus ss. z || 628 descendit P 
||630 vena M,Z, || 632 lax. robore V || 634 duris P | 
undis in ras. M-arvis Z, (C)mv || 636 Confixere M, || 
noverca M,Z, || 639 exsuccam Bothe. 


most valuable, but the other codices must 
not be neglected. 

The most important addition which sub- 
sequent criticism has made to our knowledge 
of the subject is derived from the MS 
denoted by the symbol Z, a ninth-century 
codex, Bibl. nat. lat. 10,314. It hails from 
the abbey of Epternach, as M. Omont 
believes. It is written by various scribes, 
and is much ‘corrected,’ though I venture 
to doubt if the ‘correctors’ are as numerous 
as Lejay supposes. The ‘vulgar’ errors in 
the codex are very numerous. Lejay men- 
tions the following: i 129 cogiere, 166 
fuitur (for fugitur), 195 and 225 agzt (for 
ait) and several others. Even a cursory 
examination is sufficient to show that the 
readings of Z and of M present a very 
marked similarity, and M, instead of being 
paene gemellus of B, as Hosius formerly 
thought, stands in some such relation to Z. 
It is satisfactory to note that in his second 
edition Hosius is careful to point out that 
the resemblance just mentioned subsists 
between the first hands of the two 
MSS. Both Z and M have been very 
plentifully ‘corrected,’ and writers on the 
present subject have not always distinguished 
between the original text and subsequent 
insertions, though the distinction is of prime 
importance. As M is generally rated high 
by scholars, an earlier MS which is closely 
allied to it must possess great interest. The 
resemblance between the two codices will be 
evident if we compare their readings in any 
passage chosen at random. Let us take a 
few examples from the latter half of 
Book IV. 
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412 campus Z,M, 
417 fuga Z, M, 
477 consulit Z, M, 
483 redere Z reddere M, 
491 obrupta Z, M, 
509 quod Z M, 
523 pauerunt ZM, 
525 mergere Z, M, 
531 temptare Z, M, 
578 O ferrum Z, M, 
590 quas Z,*M 
604 Adsuerant Z, M, 
630 uena Z, M, 
637 nouerca Z, M, 
645 tandemque Z, M, 
658 potiti Zt M, 
695 caesaries Z, M, 
710 odore Z, M, 
761 illi Z, M, 
786 uidit Z,+ M, 
788 inuisos Z, M, 


From this list it will be seen that Z and 
M frequently agree in readings which are 
obviously false; and it is an elementary 
principle of textual criticism that concur- 
rence in errors is one of the strongest proofs 
of kinship between two MSS. At this 
point, a question naturally suggests itself,— 
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campum O 

fugae 

consulite 

prodere s. perdere 
obruta 3 
quid 

pauerent 

uergere 
temptauere (tent.) 
ob f. 

quae 

adsuerunt 

uenae 

nouercae 

tandem 

potito 

caesareis 

odere 

ulli 

uidet 

inuisas 


can Z throw any light on the original 
reading of M in the many cases in which, 
owing to erasure or other cause, that read- 
ing is very doubtful. We shall find our 
answer in the part of Book IV with which 
we have just been concerned. 


prosterit Z, 


411 proserit s in rasura duo litt. M (Francken) 

438 odoratae (d in ras.) Mt ororatae Z,§ 

459 tectum (éec in ras. 6 litt.) M (Francken) effectum Z,|| 

465 sensit (sit 7m ras.) M sentis Z, 

563 incurrunt (u im ras.) M incurrant Z, 

571 conspicitur (sp. i ras.) M conficitur Z, 

612  cleonei (cle 1m ras.) M cifonaei Z, 
proiecit (iecit 7 ras.) M prolegit Z, 

645 tactae (t mm ras.) M factae Z, 

688 concitus (tu 7 ras.) M concilus Z, 

739 ciuile suum (e suum 27 ras.) M ciuilis suim Z§ 

782 pressis stipataque (sis stipataque in ras.) M pressistipataque Z $ 

805 urbi (bi 2m vas.) M (Francken) urbes Z, 

821  fecerit (it 7 ras.) M feceret Z, 


In some cases (e.g. iii 350, 718; iv 741; 
v 322, 779; vi 405) M can be used to 
restore the original reading of Z. Again, 
if we apply to the two MSS the criterion 
of omitted lines, we shall find one more 
bond of union between them, for several 
lines were originally omitted in these codices 
but in no other. Such are ii 463-4 ; iii 
146, 608; v 810; vii 607, 725. 

But in spite of these striking resemblances, 
neither of the two MSS is copied from the 


* Z, according to Hosius. 

+ Or Z, according to my collation. 

~ According to Hosius’ first ed. 

§ Not mentioned in Hosius’ apparatus. 
|| Francken’s 6 should therefore be 5. 


other. The evidence on this head is quite 
convincing, but cannot be set down within 
the limits of this review. They must, then, 
be derived from a common original, which 
Hosius denotes by the symbol ¢. They 
cannot, however, both be direct copies of ¢, as 
Hosius considers possible. It seems certain 
that Z, at least, comes from @ through an 
intermediate codex. 


1 The proofs of this are, briefly stated, as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Many differences of reading throughout. 
(2) Especial divergence in Bks. IX and X. (3) A 
few striking readings in Z which are not found in 
any other MSS, or, at any rate, not in any of those 
usually cited: e.g. ii 27 nec tam (sed iam O). 
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Thus we may with confidence construct the 
following alternative stemmata.! 


Z M Z M 


The striking similarity between M and Z 
forbids us to separate them farther than is 
done in the second stemma. 

An interesting but extremely difficult 
question, which is not discussed by Hosius, 
is whether Z or M is the better representative 
of ¢’s readings. The problem can hardly be 
discussed here. My own investigations 
have led me to give the place of honour 
to Z. 

We have, then, in Z a MS which is close- 
ly allied to M, which often supplies the 
original reading of M where that reading is 
illegible, and which perhaps represents 
better than M the text of the common 
original of the two codices. This was a 
discovery worth making, but there is a great- 
er to follow. Zis the sowrce of Ashburn- 
hamensis (A), Bernensis (B), and Erlangensis 
(E).2 The credit of this discovery is due to 
Lejay and Beck. Hosius sets forth the 
evidence in his preface (pp. xxxvi, xxxvii). 
Lejay had noticed that iii 211 was origin- 
ally omitted in Z, but subsequently added in 
a ninth-century hand at the top of the page, 
2.e. before v. 194. In Bline 211 is found 
in the text immediately after 193. From 
this fact, as well as a like occurrence in the 
same book (v. 244), Lejay came to the 
natural conclusion that B is copied from Z.% 
He did not notice that A, which he declared 
to be plus vieux dun bon demi-siecle que 


1 Hosius gives wal 


M Z 


in his stemma (p. xlix), but he does not mean to 
affirm positively that Z and M are derived im- 
mediately from the same codex (see p. xxxv of 
his ed.). 

2 Also of a ninth-century Montpellier codex (F, 
according to Beck’s notation). 

° In spite of this Lejay, by a curious oversight, 
assigns Z and B to different families ! 
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tous les autres, exhibits similar signs of 
being derived from Z. It was reserved for 
Beck to supplement Lejay, and to show that 
a great mistake had been made in assigning 
A to so early a date, and that not only B, 
but A and E must be referred to the same 
original Z.4 They are not direct copies : each 
has been ‘ contaminated ’ from other sources ; 
but that they are copies there can be no doubt. 
To the evidence already mentioned Hosius 
adds some other proofs.® 

It must be carefully noted that A, B, and 
E were derived from Z in its corrected form 
(quod cum fugisset Beckiwm, magnas sibi 
peperit turbas, Hos. p. xxxvii.). 

Some years ago Mr. Heitland remarked 
that M is probably our best MS, but that 
the original of B must have been a codex of 
no mean value. It is now clear that the 
original, though not the direct original, of B 
has been found. 

Thus A, B, and E must disappear almost 
wholly from the apparatus critecus. As 
Hosius says, 


Tam sequitur ABE, ubi cum Z aut z 
concrepant, abiciendos esse ; nam ubi ex 
fonte haurire possumus, non rivulis 
longe derivatis utemur ; paucis locis ubi 
discrepant, si cum ceteris codicibus con- 
cinunt, sua auctoritate carentes nihil 
proficiunt, si singularia praebent, suspi- 
cionem aut corruptelae aut interpola- 
tionis plerumque movent (p. xl). 


Besides Z there is another Paris MS which 
is of considerable importance for the textual 
criticism of Lucan, viz. P, no. 7502 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. This MS seems to 
be of the tenth century. It contains the 
prose arguments and, at the end of every 
book except the ninth, the swbscriptio 
Paulina. An excellent facsimile of a page 
of P in Chatelain’s collection is enough to 
show that the MS was written by a very 
ignorant scribe. Like Z it alters its com- 
plexion very much in the last two books. 
There it has a marked resemblance to M; in 
the others it presents a wonderful mixture, 


4 Students of Latin palaeography know only too 
well ‘the difficulty of accurately assigning MSS of 
the period of the ninth and tenth century to their 
true positions’ (Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s Manual, 
p- 262). In the present case the evidence afforded 
by the handwriting is actually misleading, and it is 
to be regretted that Beck made an attempt to sup- 
port his conclusion —the only possible one—on 
palaeographical grounds. 

5 One small piece of evidence, which Hosius does 
not mention, is rather interesting. In iv 352, for 
aperimus B reads asprimus. This reading is easily 
accounted for by Z, which reads asprimus (= as- 
perrimus). 
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but very often agrees with Vossianus I (V)." 
The V-tradition is found to a.considerable 
extent in M, but still more in P. As tothe 
origin of P it is impossible to speak with any 
confidence. Hosius’ theory—which does not 
seem to be adequately represented by his 
stemma—does not carry conviction ; indeed 
it is tolerably clear that Hosius himself does 
not put very much trust in it, so it need not 
be fully explained here. There are, alas! in 
the MSS of Lucan too many problems whose 
investigation merely leads on from one diffi- 
culty to another and ends in no more tan- 
gible result than a violent headache. One 
forms a theory which seems to account fairly 
well for the facts; then another fact is 
observed which, if it does not upset the 
whole theory, necessitates the addition of a 
corollary to it, and so there is gradually built 
on a foundation of sand a tottering structure 
which the lightest breath of a critic may 
perchance upset. But whatever may be its 
origin, P is certainly a MS to be reckoned 
with. 

Hosius mentions other MSS, but the only 
ones which he adds in his new stemma are 
P, Z, and Q (a fragmentary Paris MS akin 
to M); the outcome of Beck’s too courageous 
effort has deterred him from attempting to 
frame an elaborate scheme amid so much 
uncertainty. He divides the codices into 
two groups, (1) the ‘Pauline’ group, going 
back to the recensio Paulina, though with 
more or less ‘contagion’ from the V-class, 
(2) the recension represented by V. (1) in- 
cludes M, Z, P, U, A, B, E, Q, C, and many 
others, while V is the truest representative 
of the second group. Paulus, he thinks, in 
spite of his somewhat boastful language— 
emendaut manu mea solus—concerns himself 
more with punctuation and annotation than 
with emendation. On the other hand V 
represents an edition by a man of taste and 
knowledge, who for that very reason was 
‘elegantiae sermonis et perspicuitatis magis 
studiosus quam veritatis et sinceritatis.’ 
Whether it is right to talk of a ‘Pauline 
group’ is open to grave doubt ; the question 
cannot, however, be discussed here. Most 
scholars who have investigated the merits of 
the case will probably agree with Hosius that 
the text represented by M and Z is nearer 
to what Lucan wrote than is the V-tradi- 
tion. 

Thus Hosius’ view of the comparative 
value of the MSS has not changed very 
materially. M, to which Z must now be 


1 Often also with Voss. II (U); eg. P and U 
agree in reversing the order of viii 25 and 26. 
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added, is, he still thinks, the best authority- 
P and U approach these codices in value- 
V is distinctly less important, ‘non tamen 
abiciendus.’ The other codices, he says, 
either confirm the readings of those just 
mentioned or exhibit evident traces of 
corruption. He is confident that we now 
know, from the original text or the cor- 
rectors of the codices already examined, 
all the readings current in the Carolingian. 
age, and he does not see any necessity for 
the examination of other codices.2 With 
the last remark I find it hard to agree. 
Surely another discovery like that of Z. 
would not be useless. 

But in his second edition Hosius has not 
merely used MSS not employed in his first ; 
he has tried to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about the readings of MSS which have 
long been known to fame. The student 
of Lucan’s text cannot but be struck with 
the variations in the reports of readings 
as given by different collators. In iv 563, 
according to Hosius,) V and U_ read 
incurrant ; according to Francken they read 
incurrunt. In vy. 662 of the same book 
these editors are again at variance, thus :— 


Hosius?: regat UG gerat MV B(C) 
Francken : regat EMU gerat ABVG. 


Examples might be multiplied! ; indeed 
Mr. Heitland in editing the Corpus text 
was compelled to invent symbols (Ms and 
Mf) for Steinhart’s and Francken’s records 
of the readings of the great Montpellier 
codex. By personal inspection and the 
assistance of others (notably of M. Bonnet) 
Hosius has very considerably improved our 
knowledge of the readings of M, V, U, and 
other MSS. We must be particularly 
grateful for the trouble taken to ascertain. 
the text of M, both because of the intrinsic 
importance of the codex, and because it 
seems to have deteriorated even within the 
last forty years,* and the sooner a minute 
collation was made, the better. 

Having said enough to indicate that 
Hosius’ apparatus criticus is in advance of 
all others, I venture to make a few criticisms. 
On this side of the North Sea we cannot 
help being grateful for the appreciation of 


2 Praef. p. liv; also Berl. Phil. Woch. 23rd Feb. 
901 


3 Since writing the above I have noticed that 
Mr. Heitland gives in vol. ix of this Review, p. 37, 
a few examples of such differences. 

4 «Qui [i.e. Steinhartus] quod saepius quam mihi 
contigit deletam lectionem invenit, explicandum 
esse puto e meliore condicione libri, quo tempore 
Steinhartus multis ante me annis eum contulit.’ 
Francken’s ed., vol. i, Praef. p. xii. 
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Bentley’s work which almost every page of 
the edition shows; but in spite of our 
national pride we must admit that in his 
treatment of Lucan’s text Bentley allowed 
his magnificent scholarship to run riot, and 
only a small proportion of his conjectures 
deserved mention in an apparatus so con- 
densed as that of an edition in the Teubner 
Bibliotheca necessarily is. Indeed, despite 
the statement on p. Ivi of the preface, 
Hosius displays misleading capriciousness 
and inconsistency in the recording and 
omitting of variants. In ii 125, and 157, 
as my collation informs me, Z reads robura. 
Hosius gives the variant in the second 
instance, but not in the first. In the same 
book impossible readings, which may or may 
not show the character of the MS, are cited 
in v.58 (decedat for decidat) and v. 224 (igitur 
for zbitur), but sequemur for sequimur (320), 
set for et (642), and others of a similar kind 
are not mentioned. In 299 iwuet, for vubet, 
is recorded, but nothing is said of the 
opposite error, iwbat for cwwat, in 282. The 
following are a few other points open to 
objection in the app. crit. to Book IT :— 

27 nec tam Z, not mentioned ; 31 ‘om Z,’, 
but ‘lumine Z,’! 90 Iugurtae Z not 
mentioned, though in 92 Kartago is recorded ; 
93 ‘dies Z’ should be ‘diis Z’? ib. lybica 
sibi for Z read Z, ; 164 Z, has lebiae ; 276 for 
Zread Z, ; 352 wnaque Z not mentioned ; 392 
for Z read Z,; 444 for Z, read z; 672 byan 
oversight the readings wersem and sersen are 
both attributed to Z, which, if my collation 
is correct, reads xersen (s in rasura). 

The points just mentioned are perhaps of no 
great importance, but they certainly impair 
the value of the apparatus. In v 62 the 
real fact about the reading of the Vienna 
palimpsest seems, oddly enough, to have 
escaped all the editors. According to both 
Hosius and Francken N reads DONATA or 
DONATE ez corr., where formerly was a 
word ‘dessen Ziige Aehnlichkeit hatten mit 
PYIRACC’ (Detlefsen ap. Francken ; so 
Hosius, ‘DONATA ex PYIRACC (?)’N). 
But the halfdeciphered letters represent 
PVERACC, i.e. the scribe of N had begun 
to write puer accipit (or accipis), which 
occurs in the previous line, then, noticing his 
mistake, he corrected it as shown in the 
apparatus. 

On iii 128 a reference should have been 
given to Praef. p. xivili. 

The new text does not differ very widely 
from that of the first edition. There are, 
however, several changes. Sometimes the 
editor returns to a MS reading where a con- 
jecture had formerly been adopted. In i 74 
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mixtim (Usener) gives place to mixtis ; 101 for 
male (Kortte) mare is now read ; 295 Hosius’ 
conj. pedibus is no longer read in the text, 
though it is mentioned in the app. crit. All 
these changes are for the better; the same 
may reasonably be said of ii 26, mznaces, 
with the MSS (micantes, ed. I). Mucantes 
is retained, perhaps rightly, in i 320, where 
it now has the support of P and Z. In v. 
107 (totas for notas), vi 25 (colle for Vossius’ 
collo), and ix 288 (increpat for wmcrepet) we 
have further instances of a recantation which 
was amply justified. Mentimur dominos in 
v 386 now appears to be a conjecture by 
Burmann (it was formerly thought to have 
the authority of V), and Hosius takes the 
safest course in reverting to the reading of 
the MSS, m. dominis. 

There are very many cases where the MSS 
vary between two words, each of which gives 
a suitable meaning. The diversity of read- 
ing may be due in nearly all cases to a gloss, 
but in some it may be derived from Lucan 
himself, who left his work in an unfinished 
state. In deciding between two such alterna- 
tives it is dangerous to follow one group of 
MSS exclusively, for glosses may be as 
numerous in the best class as in the worst. 
Praestat lectio difficilior is often the safest 
rule. Hosius wisely refuses to allow his 
preference for the ‘ Paulines’ to determine 
his choice in every case. 

A few typical examples may be given. 


. signa Z 
igs! {oa O 


but s¢gna, as the more difficult reading, 
ought perhaps to be adopted (as it is 
by Lejay) in spite of the preponderance 
of MS authority for castra. In v 349, 
where the same variation occurs, signa 
is rightly preferred. The reading in ix 
379 (signa Hos.) is not quite so certain. 
ss signa 

li 293 ‘ wai. } 
rightly, in all probability. 

i 588 errantis VPUGC Hos. uolitantis 
MZ. A very difficult case, but it 
seems, on the whole, more probable that 
uol. is a gloss on err. than vice versa. 


mA, | mortis> <Martis. Mortis has 


the MSS on its side in each case and 
gives a forcible meaning. Hosius is 
doubtless right in preferring it. 


| Hosius prefers castra, 


signa Hos.! bella Hos.?, 


viii 575 sociosque G, Hos. classemque O. 
Soctosque is prima facve more probable, 
but the authority of G against all other 
reputable MSS is so slight that Hosius 
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is decidedly bold in accepting its 
reading. 

Hosius is not so prone as some are to 
suspect the genuineness of lines. He is 
probably right in bracketing ix 83. In 
the same book v. 86 was bracketed by him 
in his first edition (as later by Francken) ; 
in ed. II he removes the brackets to the 
following line. It is true that v. 87 is 
absent from most of the MSS, but the similar 
endings (cura, hora) of 86 and 87 are 
sufficient to account for the omission,! and 
87 (pace Francken) seems otherwise un- 
exceptionable. 


v 53 Massiliaeque suae donatur libera 
Phocis, ought perhaps to be bracketed. It 
is omitted not only by P but by the very 
ancient Vienna palimpsest. It comes at 
the end of a list of allied states on which 
rewards and distinctions were conferred by 
the senate, meeting in Epirus. The meaning 
is, ‘and the freedom of Phocis is granted as 
a favour to her (colony) Massilia.’ [The con- 
fusion of Phocis and Phocaea occurs also in 
iii 340.] The line may well have been in- 
serted by some native of Massilia who 
wished to have some mention of his birth- 
place in the list of honoured states. We 
may compare the well-known ‘ Athenian 
interpolation’ in the Iliad. 


Considerations of time and space allow 
only a few more notes on a text which may 
justly be said to be not only founded on a 
rational view of the manuscript evidence, 
but constructed with skill and sound sense. 

ii 425° sq. Salerni | Culta 
Siler. 

Culta B Hosius Tecta O Tesqua Heinsius. 


radensque 


1 Omission of lines through this cause is not un- 
common in the MSS of Lucan. Cf. ii 466, vi 562. 


BILLSON’S 


The Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation. 
By Cuaries J. Birtson, M.A., Corpus 


Christi College, Oxford. 103” x 73”. Pp. 
v+309, i11+335. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 30s. net. 

Ir is the age of the translation. In verse 


and in prose alike we have supply and demand. 
So Mr. Justice Ridley’s Pharsalia, noticed 
in this Review 1897, pp. 270 sqq., has found 
its way into a second edition; and a bare 
decade of years sees the completion of three 
English Aeneids in verse and the inception 
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Hosius boldly flies in the teeth of all the MSS 
that count. I venture to support his seem- 
ing rashness by suggesting that the origin of 
the impossible Tecta is a gloss on a false 
reading occulta for culta. 


v 191 (of the prophetess) anhelo clara 
meatu | Murmura. 


Clara murmura seems a very unnatural 
combination. As it is read in N, the cor- 
ruption, if there is one, must belong to the 
age of capitals. Many conjectures (crebra, 
clausa, caeca, etc.) have been made. Perhaps 
ANHELOLARGA would be more easily 
corrupted to ANHELOCLARA than any of 
the other emendations proposed. Largus 
occurs several times in Lucan, and is appro- 
priate enough to the volumes of sound issuing 
from the cavern. 


vii 462 One of the most desperate cruces 
in Lucan, as a reference to Hosius’ or any 
other reputable app. crit. will show. With- 
out going into details or attempting a solu- 
fion of the problem it may be suggested that 
the variants wultws and tempus could be 
explained by supposing a gloss (h)ora. Or 
did the original text contain the word ora 
(e.g... . spectant atque ora agnoscere 
quaerunt) 


ix 805 om. MP. Perhaps the line should 
be bracketed. It reminds us of x 419 as 
given by MU, which, as Lejay says, ‘parait 
étre la versification d’un titre.’ 


In reviewing a work of such excellence it 
may seem trivial to take exception to small 
points of orthography, but it is owing to that 
very excellence that such spellings as littus 
offend one’s sense of the fitness of things. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 

Manchester University. 


AENEID. 


of another. The first and the fourth of 
these it will be most natural here to compare. 

The first half of Mr. Rhoades’ version 
was favourably judged by Mr. T. E. Page 
in the Classical Review of 1893, pp. 415 
sqq- : it was completed in 1896: Mr. Billson’s 
appeared in 1905. Both translators spare 
us the disquisition upon the canons of transla- 
tion so apt only to set in a clearer light 
the incongruous aim or the inadequate 
performance. Three pages sufficed Mr. 
Rhoades for his prefatory apology. Mr. 
Billson is more parsimonious still. No word 
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of preface introduces his stately tomes, nor, 
save the dedication ‘To my daughter Camilla,’ 
two lists of errata, and two spare paper 
labels providently furnished to repair the 
ravages of dust or use, is there anything 
between the covers of the volumes but Virgil 
and his translator. Fidelity to the original 
seems to have been the steadfast aim of both 
the versions. Mr. Rhoades professes it: 
‘the prime virtue of a translator, namely 
absolute fidelity to the original—eschewing 
paraphrase where possible and resisting all 
temptation to be brilliant on his own account.’ 

Divers conceptions of this duty of a trans- 
lator, varying estimates of the higher and 
the lower fidelity divide our renderers of 
foreign poetry into three opposing camps. 
Their differences are accentuated by the fact 
that they would combine two distinct and 
not easily united principles. A version 
may be regarded as a reproduction of an 
otherwise inaccessible original or as an aid 
to its better understanding and interpreta- 
tion. From the first point of view it will 
be unfaithful in essentials if it strip the 
metre with all that metre involves and 
unplies from a metrical original. Surrender 
this, and all that can be claimed for a trans- 
lation is that it is an aid to understanding, 
a brief commentary, in fact, a ‘crib.’ The 
pretence that such versions can in any way 
take the place of their originals might 
be dismissed as an absurdity, but for an 
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error into which it has unconsciously 
inveigled more than one living scholar of 
note. Possessed with the idea that poetry 
is ‘poetry ’ and prose is ‘ prose,’ and that poe- 
tical or rhythmical prose has no place in 
literature, such translators refuse to avail 
themselves of the resources of poetical 
diction and semi-poetical rhythm and vend 
their versions of poetry as prose, not for 
literature which they may be, but for trans- 
lations which they are not. As though an 
artist when asked to pourtray an eagle should 
reply ‘I have no skill to limn the flying 
fowl; but here is the nearest match in 
quadrupeds.’ 

From translation proper fidelity demands 
metre but it does not demand rhyme ; and 
this, Mr. Billson, like most recent trans- 
lators of Virgil, prudently eschews. A 
minor fidelity is the lineal uniformity ad- 
vocated by Lord Bowen in the preface to 
his ‘ Virgil in English Verse,’ but deprecated 
by Mr. Rhoades. This Mr. Billson has made 
a feature of his rendering, wherein with 
notable courage and candour he prints 
Virgil’s text and his translation side by 
side, line for line, and even half-line for 
half-line. The effect of this discrepancy of 
treatment and the general character of the 
two versions may be best illustrated by 
quotation. Here is the beginning of the 
second Aeneid. 


Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant. 
inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus ab alto. 
Infandum, regina, inbes renouare dolorem 
Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 
eruerint Danai quaeque ipse miserrima uidi 


et quorum pars magna fui. 


quis talia fando 


Myrmidonum Dolopumue aut duri miles Vlixi 


temperet a lacrimis ? 


et iam nox umida caelo 


praeciptat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 

sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 

et breuiter Troiae supremum audire laborem, 
guamquam animus meminisse horret luctuque 


refugit, 
incipiam.— VIRGIL. 


Hushed was each voice and every face intent 
When from his lofty couch the Prince began : 
“ Unutterable, O Queen, the pain thy words 
Bid me revive ; how Troy’s unhappy realm 
Fell to the Greek ; what piteous scenes I saw 
And was great part of. Who, in such a tale, 
From hard Ulysses’ ranks, what Myrmidon 
Would keep from tears? And dewy Night e’en 
now 
Is riding down the sky, the sinking stars 
Persuade to sleep. Yet, if so strong thy wish 
‘To learn in brief our woes and Troy’s last hour, 
Although my memory shudders and recoils, 
I will assay.’—Binson. 


All lips were hushed, all eyes attentive fixed : 
Then Sire Aeneas from his lofty couch 
Addressed him thus to speak : 

‘Unutterable, 
O queen, the grief thou bidst me to revive, 
How Troy’s magnificence and royal power, 
Woe worth the day ! the Danai overthrew, 
Thrice piteous scenes which I myself beheld 
And was a mighty part of. Such a tale 
Who or of Myrmidons or Dolopes 
Or stern Ulysses’ soldiery could tell, 
And hold from weeping? Now too dewy night 
Adown the sky falls headlong, and the stars 
Sinking invite to sleep. But if to learn 
Our woes such longing take thee, and to hear 
Brief-told Troy’s dying anguish, though my mind 
At the remembrance shudders, from the grief 
Recoils, I will attempt it..—Ruoaprs. 
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Mr. Billson’s theory of line for line trans- 
lating has at first sight much to recommend 
it. It preserves proportion and it checks 
diffuseness, perhaps the most dangerous weak- 
ness to which the translator is exposed. 
But before applying it we must be sure that 
the metrical units have what we may call 
the same cubical capacity. English expres- 
sion is amongst the most concise that the 
world has seen and those who doubt its 
superiority in this respect to Latin may 
amuse themselves by endeavouring to render 
Scott’s 


For talents mourn untimely lost 
When best employed and wanted most 


into an elegiac couplet or, failing that, 
into the equivalent number of syllables. So 
long then as transmutation is possible, the 
English ten-syllabled heroic can give a 
wary translator of the Latin hexameter as 
much or nearly as much room as he desires. 
But if the form of the Latin (as with proper 


names) has to be taken over, the case stands - 


otherwise. Here compression is impossible 
and if the lineal correspondence is preserved, 
something has to go. 

Thus in the passage quoted Mr. Billson’s 
translation of quaeque ipse miserrima wedi 

| et quorum pars magna fut is superior to 
Mr. Rhoades’: for the zpse which Latin 
usage requires is no necessity in English. 
But in English Danai and Dolopes will take 
nearer a third than a sixth of a line and 
so in Mr. Billson’s translation the first 
becomes ‘the Greek’ and the second dis- 
appears. Probably also Mr. Billson would 
have preferred ‘sire Aeneas’ to ‘the Prince’ 
as an equivalent of pater Aeneas, if he could 
have found the room. How much is lost 
in such cases varies with the context ; but 
that there is net loss cannot be gainsaid. 

I pass to another class of cases. Everyone 
will feel that Mr. Billson’s rendering of lines 
4-5 is inadequate. The metrical effect of 
the close of v. 4 with its infinite suggestion 
of overpowering calamity is as much beyond 
reproduction as the great wizard’s soporific 
cadences five lines below. But the spirit of 
lamentabile regnum can be caught and Mr. 
Rhoades has caught it. ‘Unhappy realm’ 
shows no trace of it. 

The lines that follow lend themselves more 
easily to Mr. Billson’s method. His version 
runs. 

War-shattered, foiled by Fate, 
As the long years roll on, the Danaan chiefs, 
By Pallas’ sacred art, build mountain-high, 
Ribb’d with sawn fir, a Horse ; a votive gift 
For safe return, they feign ; so rumour spreads. 
Men chosen by lot in its blind flanks are hid 
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In secret, and with armed soldier 
The monstrous cavern of its belly filled. 


I will now take a passage of a different 
kind from the famous description in the 
6th Aeneid 268 sqq. thant obscwri sola sub 
nocte per wmbran. 


Darkling they fared, in desolate dim night, 
Througe ghostly homes and shadowy realms of 
1S 5 
Like men in forests, when the inconstant moon 
Throws peevish rays, and God has darkened 
heaven, 

And sombre Night despoiled the hues of Earth. 
Before the Porchway, in Hell’s very throat, 

Lay Grief, and pale Diseases, and Remorse, 

And sad old Age, and Want, that counsels ill, 

Fear and gaunt Famine—dreadful shapes to see !— 

ee and Pain, and Death’s twin-brother 

leep, 

And sinful Lusts of Soul. And full in face 

Right in the gateway lay the slaughterer, War, 

The Furies’ iron cells, and Discord wild 

With blood-stained fillets round her snaky hair. 
And io their midst an immemorial elm 

Spreads shadowing arms, where idle Dreams are: 

lodged, 

That cling beneath each leaf. And many forms 

Of monstrous Beasts are there: within the gute 

There stable Centaurs, Scyllas double-shaped, 

Briareus, the hundred-fold, and Lerna’s Worm, 

Dire-hissing, and Chimaera, armed with flame, 

Gorgons, and Harpies, and the tri-form Ghost. 


As a translator’s work is most fairly 
judged by specimens, I will give two more 
of Mr. Billson’s. Aen. v. 632-640 Iris in 
guise of Beroe urges the Trojan matrons to 
burn the ships : 


O Fatherland! O Housegods saved in vain ! 

Shall not a Troy be told of? Shall I see 

Simois no more and Xanthus, Hector’s streams ? 

Nay, up! and burn with me the accursed ships ! 

For while I slept, Cassandra’s boding shape 

Gave me these brands. ‘Here seek your Troy,’ 
said she, 

‘Here is your Home.’ The hour is come: delay 

Such portents brook not. Lo, yon altars four 

To Neptune! God himself lends heart and fire. 


Aen. x. 259-276 the return of Aeneas 
with his fleet : 


No more he spoke: and when the darkness fled, 
And light returning orbed to perfect day, 
He taught obedience, bidding all prepare 
For battle, and dispose their hearts for war. 
Then, standing on the stern, now full in ken 
Thefleaguered Trojans scanned. His flaming Shield’ 
He lifted high. The Dardans, with new hope 
Fanning their wrath, fling missiles, and to heaven 
Upraise their cries ; as when Strymonian cranes 
Fly, shrilling signals, from the roaring South, 
And trail harsh music through the storm-black 
sky. 
But a Ausonia’s captains and the Prince 
Fell wonder ; till they turned and saw the ships 
Steered shoreward, and the whole sea sailing in. 
The helmet blazed, and from its crest a flame 
Streamed, and the golden targe was spouting. 
fire ; 
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As blood-red comets on the lucent night 

Cast baleful gleams, or as the Syrian! Star 

Springs, when his angry glare brings thirst and 
pain 

For woeful men, and saddens all the sky. 


These extracts will probably convey to the 
reader a truer and more real notion of Mr. 
Billson’s work than any words of mine. But 
I will add the sum of my own impressions. 
It is a version of more than average merit, 
highest in the most elevated passages but 
not sufficiently sustained throughout. Its 
author is seen to have a competency of know- 
ledge, insight and poetical feeling. The 


1 A lapsus calami for Sirian. 
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metrical handling has strength but hardly 
enough variety. The verbal execution is 
somewhat unequal: a searching revision of 
details would much enhance its effectiveness. 
For example in Aen. ii. the somewhat 
prosaic translations of tantws amor |, 10 and 
of 1. 11 might easily be improved. 

It should be added that the print and 
get up of the book are fine and even sump- 
tuous. The price however I fear will 
limit the number of purchasers. If a new 
edition is demanded, Mr. Billson will be 
well advised to print in a cheaper form and 
to leave out the Latin original. 


J. P. PostGare. 


JAMES’ CATALOGUES OF MSS. IN CHRIST'S AND QUEENS’ COLLEGES. 


(1) A Descriptive Catalogue of the West- 
ern Manuscripts wm the Library of 
Christ's College Cambridge. By MoxtacuE 
Ruopes James, Litt.D., F.B.A., Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge : Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi. +36. 5s. 

(2) A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. By MontacuE RHODES 
James, Litt.D., F.B.A., Provost of King’s 
College Cambridge : Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1905, 8vo. Pp. vi. +29. 3s. 6d. net. 


Or the two libraries which the Provost of 
King’s here adds to his admirable collection 
neither contains any manuscript of direct 
importance for the study of classical texts. 
Queens’ has a sixteenth century copy of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest and a fifteenth-sixteenth 
century text of certain Greek rhetorical 
téxvai, copied from a MS. extant at Paris ; 
Christ’s an eleventh century Greek evangel- 
istarium and a twelfth century Acts and 
Epistles, which have both been collated by 
Scrivener. Nevertheless the reader of this 
Review will have have been insufficiently 
humanised by the classics if he finds 
nothing in either library to interest him. 
Christ’s is however decidedly the more im- 
portant and the very large proportion of 
space which Dr. James devotes to two out of 
its twelve MSS. is fairly justified. One of 
these is liturgical, a book of Hours written 
probably for one of the children of Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and Alice de 
Sanford his wife (d. 1371) and interesting 


for the historical matter in the calendar as 
well as for the prayers themselves and the 
ornament. The other has more claim to 
notice here in connexion with the subject, 
still curiously obscure to us, of the history of 
scholarship in the middle ages. It it only a 
commentary on the psalter, but it differs 
toto caelo et anvmo from the generality of its 
kind in that the author busies himself main- 
ly with the sensus literalis of the text, and 
strives to elucidate it mainly by the aid of 
two Hebrew MSS. equipped (according to 
the form of such works of that time as still 
survive) with an interlinear Latin gloss or 
“superscriptio.” There can be no reason- 
able doubt that Dr. James is right in 
identifying their author, the Franciscan 
Henry of Costessey (or Cossey, near Nor- 
wich) with the teacher who died in 1336, 
and not with the Master of Gonville Hall 
of the same name who died in 1483, 
although the MS. is of the middle of the 
fifteenth century or later. Hence we must 
regard him as a product of that fitful 
interest in scholarship which was possibly 
inspired by Roger Bacon, and at any rate 
showed itself in the well-known decree of 
the council of Vienne in 1312 for establish- 
ing Greek, Hebrew, and other teaching at 
the four principal universities. He specifies 
the two Hebrew books which he uses by 
their owners, viz. donuint Lincoli. (perhaps a 
contemporary bishop or earl, not Robert 
Grosteste) and magistrt Johanus dudum 
converst. Readers of M. Berger’s tract on 
Hebrew in the Middle Ages will readily 
identify the latter as Johannes Salvati de 
Nova Villa Regis, clericus Belvacensis 
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dtoecests, a Jewish convert who was actually 
installed at Paris in accordance with the 
Vienne decree in 1319, and the light thrown 
upon the achievements of his school is of the 
highest value. 

It is of course possible to pick up a few 
errors here and there. Dr. James’ catalogues 
are as full of facts as a table of logarithms 
and perhaps nothing short of a Babbage 
machine would succeed in eliminating all 
mistakes of detail. On p. 10 of the Christ’s 
catalogue Dies Aegyptiaca has been mis- 
taken for Duplex; on p. 11 ‘Edwardi 
fratris regis’ is a slip for ‘Edmundz’; on 
the following pages the double notation (by 
pages and folios) of the MS. seems to be con- 
fused ; on p. 26 last line for ‘fol. 18’ read 
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‘Feb. 18. In this MS. Dr. James has not 
noticed a curious account by the illuminator 
(f.72 b) specifying the number of initial letters 
he had put in. On p. 34 is a more serious 
misprint ‘Jesse’ for ‘esse,’ and on p. 35 the 
description of psalterium Romanum as 
Jerome’s correction of the Gallican is 
obscure. At p. 30 (note) Miss Bateson is 
robbed of the last two letters of her name. 
If some person with a small fraction of Dr. 
James’ learning and the qualities of a first- 
rate printer’s reader could revise the 
description with the MSS. he might find 
many such details to correct, but perhaps 
this is too much to ask. 
J. P. Gitson. 





REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1906. 


On May 4th, at Wadham College, Mr. WELLS 
read a paper on ‘a Persian friend of Herodotus.’ 
The object of the paper was to shew that many of 
the peculiarities of Herodotus’s versions of Persian 
history could best be explained by supposing that 
one of his main informants was Zopyrus the son of 
Megabazus, whose desertion to Athens is men- 
tioned in iii. 160. The date of this desertion was 
discussed, and 441-440 was suggested as suiting at 
once the statements of Ctesias and the general 
course of events; it was also shewn that the 
desertion was an event of great political import- 
ance, not improbably connected with the anti- 
Persian intrigues at Samos in 440. Incidentally it 
was argued that Herodotus probably left for Thurii 
in 440. At the end of the paper the accuracy of 
Herodotus’s story of the Siege of Babylon by Darius 
(Hat. iii. 150 seg.) was briefly discussed. The 
paper will shortly be published in full. 


On May 11th, at Queen’s College, Mr. T. W. 
ALLEN read a paper on the characteristics of 
Theognis. 


On June 8th, at Balliol College, Mr. Louis 
Dyer read a paper on the Olympic Council and 
Council House. First came a defence of Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s identification of the latter in connexion 
with Paus. V. xxi. 2-xxiv. 11, Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 
the meaning attached to @éatpoy before stone 
theatres were erected, and the growth of trees on 
the Altis since 1886, which confirms the conclusion 
that the triangular area around the great Ash 
Altar was the only open space available for the 
fighting of Ol. 104. Next the date of the Elean 
Synoikismos was fixed in the two concluding years 
of Ol. 75, that of the Triphylian devastation was 
determined to be Ol. 75-77, both dates being 
brought into relation with those of the two wings 
of the Council House. The Curse of Moline 
shewed that the Lepreatae were originally of more 
consequence than the Aetolo-Eleans at Olympia. 
Skillus was in the same case, Skilluntines having 
built the Heraeum. Heraea also certainly belonged 


to the league of eight Pisatan cities so confusedly 
described by Strabo. These three with the five 
which Strabo names: Heracleia, Harpina, Kiky- 
sion, Dyspontium, and Salmone make up the tale, 
and Pisa must be added as a ninth. The apxaia 
ypaupara of the Eleans, not accepted by the Greeks 
at large (Paus. V. iv. 6 ad jin.), falsified history 
and expunged Pisa, while claiming unhistorical 
prominence at Olympia for Elis (Xen. Hell. LI. ii. 
31). This Pisatan Amphictyony of Olympia is an 
historical residuum of fact left behind by the long 
political experience of the pre-Dorians dimly 
apparent in the four leagues (of nine tribe-centres 
each) witnessed to by J/. ii. and Od. iii. Its 
poetical prototype is the Pylian league of nine 
centred at Pylos the Netherworld Gate and dedi- 
cated to Hades, Poseidon, and the ancient Olym- 
pian Earth-Oracle. Last came an examination of 
the Olympic Council taken first in connexion with 
the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia, the Delphian Am- 
phictyonic Council, the Delian Amphictyony,—the 
Eleusinian and Delphian analogy being the closest. 
Scrutiny of inscriptions followed, from which it 
appeared that the Hellanodicae were the executive 
arm and the presiding officers of the Olympic 
Council, never confused with the Elean Synedroi. 
A very minute examination of Paus. V. ix. 4—end 
then shewed that his statement that Iphitus insti- 
tuted the Olympia airds udvos was an Elean fiction 
due to the apxaia ypduuara. The contradictory 
traditions of the Pisatan Iamidae were nearer 
historical fact. Iphitus and Cleosthenes the Pisa- 
tan conjointly organized an old country-side 
festival, both being of kingly status and wearing 
the royal purple. There was no change at the 
50th Olympiad. Two Hellanodicae ruled until 
Ol. 75, a date fixed upon quite unmistakably by 
Pausanias as the great turning point in the history 
of the games. Emendations of the text are 
gratuitous if only it be recognized (1) that an epoch- 
making change alike in the constitution of Elis 
and the organization of the Olympia dates from 
the morrow of Plataea, when the Elean contingent 
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turned upon their dilatory and incompetent leaders 
(Hat. ix. 77 ad jin.), (2) that this led to the belated 
Synoikismos of Elis, (3) that the efficiency of the 
new board of Hellanodicae entirely sprang from 
the new arrangements made for them in the newly 
concentrated City-State of Elis, (4) that traces of 
the more efficient reorganization of the Olympia 
shew not only in the feeble management of Ol. 
75 but also in the record of the great patriotic 
festival of Ol. 76, (5) that the one decisive conflict, 
by which the sole presidency at Olympia was won 
for Elis, took place before Ol. 77, resulting in the 
building of Libon’s great temple, and an extensive 
alteration in the facilities open to the! festival con- 
course, as well as in new and independent business 
quarters for the Hellanodicae. The Elean fiasco on 
the field of Plataea marks a tremendous change; 
but this change has been minimized and skilfully 
represented as of older date by Elean tradition, 
and has therefore been imperfectly understood. 
The Olympic Council, possibly taking its origin 
from a knot of yépovres advising the pre-Dorian 
king and connected with a Homeric popular con- 
course, who would be the mass of tribesmen 
gathered at the country-side games,—funeral or 
other,—was always more definitely representative 
than that oligarchy within an oligarchy, the 
Elean Synedroi. This fact is plain from the 
attested increase and decrease in the number of 
the Hellanodicae after Ol. 75. When Elis took 
in new districts, new Hellanodicae, one for each 
district, came in. Again, when Elis was reduced 
in Ol. 104 to eight districts, the Hellanodicae were 
reduced to eight. They came from all corners of 
the Olympian ‘ Hoine Counties’ and would have 
been a hindrance to efficiency but for the ten 
months of instruction in the duties of their office 
given at Elis by the vouoptaAakes, who doubtless 


were Elean grandees. For this period of proba- 
tion quarters at Elis were provided, built as Dr. 
Wernicke seems to imply, in the closest imitation 
of the quarters existing in Ol. 75 at Olympia. 
Whether Dr. Wernicke would endorse this last 
statement or not is uncertain, but his account of 
the Elean Market-Place, and his conclusions 
(published in the Jahrbiicher for 1894 vol. ix) from 
the uses of the business quarters at Elis as to the 
uses to which the north and south wings of the 
Olympian Council House were successively put, 
harmonize in a remarkable degree with the results 
of the present investigation. In support of his 
identification of the Olympian zpocdpia (Paus. V, 
xv. 4) with the south wing of the Council House, 
Mr. Dyer urged (1) that the title of mpdedpo 
(implied by the name zpocdpia for their business 
quarters) could not officially attach to the Hellano- 
dicae as magistrates occupying front seats at the 
festival concourse, but must derive from their 
presidential relation to the Olympic Council, which 
was vouched for by the fact of an appeal lying to 
the Council from their executive decisions or 
mpoBodal. (2) That until Ol. 75, there being but 
the two royal Hellanodicae, the north wing would 
suffice for their business quarters as well as for 
the meetings of the Council. When however the 
board of nine came in, divided into three clearly 
defined sub-committees, all and each qualified for 
efficiency by ten months’ training at Elis, separate 
business quarters were obviously indispensable. 
These were supplied by the building of the south 
wing, dated congruously to this argument a little 
before the building of the great Temple of 


Olympian Zeus. 
F. W. Hatt, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZEUS? 


THE marriage of Zeus and Hera, though 
described by prudent worshippers as evda(uwv 
yapos,t was not a happy one as we count 
happiness. So long as Zeus was courting his 
bride, that is to say for some three hundred 
years,” all went well.? They met, it is true, 
‘without the knowledge of their dear 


1 Dio Chrys. or. 36 p. 453, ep. Ar. av. 1741 f. 
See Rotees Aglaophamus p. 610, Abel Orphica 
p. 243. 

2 Callim. fray. 20 Schneider, Nonn. Dion. 41. 
322 ff. 

3 Cp. the pretty picture drawn by Stat. Theb. 
10. 61 ff, and perhaps the bronzes figured by 
Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 17,6f. The Selinus metope 
in Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. pl. ix a, the 
fresco from Pompeii in Class, Rev. xvii. 414 fig. 9, 
the Etruscan mirror in Gerhard Ltruskische Spiegel 
iv. 10 £., pl. 282, and a remarkable coin of Bruzus 
in Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Phrygia p. 113, pl. 
14, 4, refer rather to the actual wedlock Overbeck 
Kunstmyth. Hera p. 174). 


parents’ ;+ but such clandestine intercourse 
was in various parts of the Greek world the 
recognised beginning of married life.? In 
due time the engagement was, so to speak, 
made public, wedding-invitations were issued 
to all gods and men and beasts,° and wed- 
ding-presents received.’ Alas, from that 
moment we hear of no more love-passages. 
Formal matrimony appears to have chilled 
all warmth of affection. There is of course 
the famous scene of dalliance on Mt. Ida.® 
But this, it will be remembered, was got up 


4 Ji. 14, 296. For their secrecy see Euseb. prep. 
ev. 8. 1. 3, schol. vet. Theoer. 15. 64, schol. Z/. 14. 
296, Eustath. 987, 9, schol. J/. 1. 609, cp. Ptolem. 
nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 11 ff. Westermann. 

5 In Samos schol. J/. 14. 296, Eustath. 987, 9 ff.: 
at Sparta Plut. v. yc. 15, Xen. de rep. Lac. 1. 5, 
Hermippus ap. Athen. 555 ec. 

® Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 505, Myth. Vat. 1. 101, 
2. 67, pp. 37 f., 109 Mai. 

7 Eratosth. cat. 3, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 3, Serv. in 
Verg. Aen. 4. 484, Apollod. 2. 5. 11. 

8 7. 14. 153 ff. 
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by Hera for the purpose of hoodwinking 
Zeus: the account of it is prefaced by the 
remark that ‘he was hateful to her heart’? 
and followed by his ungallant threat to 
thrash her soundly for her deceit.2 Apart 
from this scene of simulated desire there is 
nothing to report but bickering, backbiting, 
and mutual intrigue.? Polytechnos and 
Aédon were perhaps impious when they 
claimed to love each other more fondly than 
Zeus and Hera,‘ but it is probable that they 
spoke the truth. 

Again, the union between Zeus and Hera 
was unsatisfactory because it produced no 
offspring. This naturally increased the jea- 
lousy with which Hera viewed the occasional 
infidelities of Zeus: ‘she persecuted her 
rivals,’ says Lactantius,® ‘with the utmost 
bitterness because she herself could have no 
children by her brother.’ Such manifest 
inferiority to other goddesses, heroines, and 
even mortals was intolerable. And Hesiod, 
with an eye to harmony and decorum, an- 
nounces that Zeus took to himself in suc- 
cession Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Demeter, 
Mnemosyne, Leto, and lastly Hera, ‘who 
bare Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia, when mixed 
in love with the king of gods and men.® 
This semi-official declaration, being decent if 
not dignified, was accepted by sundry later 
mythographers, and so passed into the canon 
of Graeco-Roman tradition. Nevertheless 
the claims of Hebe, Ares, and Hileithyia to 
be considered as legitimate children of Zeus 
by Hera are not above suspicion and must be 
separately investigated. 

The line in the Theogony that describes 
Hebe as ‘daughter of mighty Zeus and of 
golden-sandaled Hera’? appears in the 
Odyssey ® also: but here it was foisted into 
the text by Onomacritus? and has been 
rightly bracketed by recent editors. <Apollo- 
dorus, when he states that ‘Zeus married 
Hera and begat Hebe, Eileithyia, Ares,’ 1° is 
obviously founding upon Hesiod. The first 
Vatican mythographer may have derived his 
assertion that ‘Juno bare Hebe to Jupiter 4 


1 Tb. 158. Sat N56 i 

3 Welcker Gr. Gétterl. ii. 328 ff., Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth. pp. 166 ff. The nearest approach to 
lover-like behaviour was their quarrel about love 
(Hesiod ap. Apollod. 3. 6. 7, Fulgent. myth. 2. 8, 
Hyg. fab. 75, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 8 p. 180 Mai); ep. 
also Eustath. 345, 35°Hpa diaAAayeioa TH Ail. 

4 Ant. Lib. 11. 

5 Lact. div. inst. 1.17, ep. Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 2 
p- 177 Mai. 

6 Hes. theog. 922 f. 7 Td. 2b. 952. 

8 Od. 11. 604, cp. Eustath. 1702, 47, 58, 1703, 19. 

9 Schol. Od. 11. 604=Onomacr. frag. 8 Kinkel. 

1 Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

11 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai. 
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mediately or immediately from the same 
source. And Hesychius ” has no fresh evi- 
dence to cite. Since these are the only ™ 
writers that expressly mention Zeus and 
Hera as the two parents of Hebe, it follows 
that her claim rests primarily on the 
authority of Hesiod. As against it, there 
is a widely-attested belief that Hebe was 
the daughter of Hera, and of Hera only. 
Olen in his hymn to Hera made her the 
mother of Ares and of Hebe,! but,’so far as 
is known, did not allude to any father. 
Pindar twice calls Hebe the daughter of 
Hera, but never the daughter of Zeus. 
And later writers both Greek 1° and Latin ” 
follow suit. It is noteworthy also that in 
sculpture !8 and in vase-painting !° Hebe was 
closely associated with Hera. To account 
for this singular relationship, it was said 
Hera became the mother of Hebe when 
impregnated by a lettuce.2? These in- 
adequate notions of paternity belong to a 
very remote past and go far towards proving 
that Hebe, the daughter of Hera, was not 
originally conceived as the daughter of Zeus. 
The same result is reached by a consideration 
of her cults. At Phlius she had a cypress- 
grove, which was sanctuary for slaves, a 
yearly festival called Ivy-cutters, and a 
hieron of immemorial fame: the oldest 
Phliasian authorities called her not Hebe, 
but Ganymeda#!—a name suggesting the 
consort, rather than the daughter, of Zeus. 


12 Hesych. s.v. Bn. 

13 Tt must, however, be added that Eur. Hera- 
clid. 917 f. speaks of Herakles and Hebe as d:ac0bs 
| watéas Ads, that Serv. mm Verg. Aen. 3. 466 
makes Hebe the daughter of Jupiter, and that 
Myth. Vat. 1. 184 p. 63 Mai has ‘Hebe filia Minois, 
filii Iovis.’ 

M4 Paus 2. 13. 3. 

15 Pind. Nem. 7. 1-5 (Hileithyia and Hebe as 
daughters of Hera), 10. 30 f. (Hebe in Olympus 
TeAela Tapa uaTept). 

16 Apollod. 2. 7.7, Ael. hist. an. 17. 46, Tzetz. in 
Lye. 1349 f., schol. I/. 4. 2, ep. schol. J/. 1. 609. 

17 Oy. met. 9. 400 and Val. Flacc. 8. 231 have the 
matronymic ‘Iunonia... Hebe.’ Other authors 
say ‘Hebe Iunonis filia’ or the like: see Myth. 
Vat. 2. 198 p. 153 Mai, 3. 15. 11 p. 378 Mai, Serv. 
in Verg. Aen. 1, 28, 5. 134, Lact. Plac. im Stat. 
Theb. 1. 548, id. fab. Ov. 9. 4. 

18 Paus. 2. 17. 5 (Argos), 8. 9. 3 (Mantinea), ep. 
Kekulé Hebe pp. 43 ff. 

19 Compte rendu Atlas 1861 pl. 3=Reinach Rép. 
Vases i. 7b, Roscher Lex. i. 2130, ep. Kekulé Hebe 
pp. 18 ff. 

20 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Heben genuit 
Inno de Iove; secundum quosdam, de lactuca. 
Will any reader of the Classical Review kindly 
refer me to the fuller source of the myth utilised 
by Montfaucon Antig. Hzpl. i. 184, De-Vit Ono- 
masticon s.v. ‘Hebe’ § 2, Myth. Vat. ed. Bode ii. 
65, E. Jacobi Handwérterb. d. gr. u. rim. Mythol. 
p. 389 n. 1? 

21 Paus. 2. 13. 3. 
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That the name Hebe, a mere personification 
-of perpetual youth, was comparatively late, 
we can readily believe. Even the name 
Ganymeda may have been modelled on 
Ganymedes.! It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that the same goddess bore a more 
primitive title. Both at Phlius and at 
Sicyon she was worshipped as Dia.2 But 
Ava, as Usener has shown,’ is simply the 
feminine counterpart of Ze’s. Once more, 
then, we arrive at the conclusion that Hebe 
was a late name for an early partner of 
Zeus, not his daughter, but his wife. This 
explains the tradition that Zeus gave Hebe 
two doves with human voice, one of which 
founded the oracle of Dodona, the other, 
that of the Ammonium.t Hebe, alias Dia, 
was in fact identical with Dione. The 
great goddesses of Dodona were Dione and 
Aphrodite:® Hebe appears between them 
even in Hesiod’s Theogony.’ And, if Dione 
at Dodona succeeded to the cult of an 
Earth-mother,’ Hebe was by some said to 
have sprung from mother Earth.® 

Let us next see whether Ares’ claim to be 
the son of Zeus and Hera is stronger than 
that of Hebe. In a well-known passage of 
the Iliad Zeus declares that Ares is indeed 
his son by Hera, adding that had so hateful 
a god been sprung from any other he would 


1 See Encycl. Brit. ed. 9 xi. 593 s.v. ‘ Hebe.’ 
This is the more likely since a genuine feminine of 
Tavuundns would presumably have been Tavuundera : 
yet cp. M7dn for Mydea (Roscher Lew. ii. 2482, 
47 ff.). 

2 Strab. 382. 

° Usener Gétternamen pp. 35 f., 62, 70 f., also in 
Rhein. Mus. N.F. liii. 346 and in Strena Helbigiana 
p. 322. See Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 299 f. 

4 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466. 

° Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f. See also Welcker Gr. 
Gotterl. i. 352 f. 

® Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f., 183, 186, Carapanos i. 
23, 156, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466 Iovi et Veneri 
templum. 

7 Hes. theog. 16 f. Plut. mor. 747F cites the 
passage with “Hpyy for” H&nv ; but Flach and Rzach 
retain “H8nv with all the MSS. Paley accepted 
Schomann’s cj. SofBnv. 

In Ael, hist. an. 17. 46 Aéyet Mvaceas ev TH 
Evpomn Aids ‘HpakAéous fepdy elva: kal tis TovToU 
yaueTis, hy Adovcw of mortal ths “Hpas Ouyarépa 
C. Miiller #.H.G. iii. 151 brackets Aids and 
Hercher omits it from the text. But, if anything 
is to be bracketed, of which I am not convinced 
{see infra), it should perhaps be ‘HpaxAéous. We 
should then have Zeus paired with Hebe, and with 
the sacred cocks of the god mentioned in the 
sequel might ep. the youthful Zeus FeAxavds and 
his cock on coins of Phaestus (Class. Rev. xvii. 413 
fig. 8). But? 

8 Class, Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

® Rufin. Aquileiens. Clem. Rom. recognit. 10. 17 
ed. Gersdorf pp. 229 f. 

10 Tl. 5. 888 ff. 
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long since have been cast out of heaven. 
This passage might at first sight seem to 
settle the question. What better guarantee 
could we wish than the word of Zeus 
himself? But, the fact is, Zeus protests too 
much. The couplet 


ei d€ Tev ef GAAov ye Gedy yéevev Gd aidnXos, 
, ‘ , > pa es > , 
kal kev 07) 7aAaL N0Ga éveptepos Otpaviovev 


reads suspiciously like a vindication of Ares’ 
claim by one who knew that it was impugned. 
It is supported, though not till the second 
century A.D., by Ampelius? and Hyginus.!? 
But again there is a variant tradition that 
Hera gave birth to Ares without the belp of 
Zeus after touching a certain flower, which 
the nymph Chloris had received from the 
fields of Olenos.13 We sink here to the same 
primitive stratum of ideas as that which 
ascribed the birth of Hebe to a lettuce. 
Such notions must be long anterior to the 
literary tradition authorised by Homer and 
Hesiod. 

The third child of Zeus and Hera, 
according to ‘those who made a theogony for 
the Hellenes’!* was Hileithyia. Hesiod’s 
genealogy is echoed by Apollodorus! and 
Diodorus.6 But it is significant that 
Pindar,” Plutarch,!§ and Pausanias !? speak 
of Eileithyia, Homer,?? Crinagoras,?! and 
Aelian,”® of the Eileithyiai, as the daughters 
of Hera without a mention of Zeus. The 
fact is, as Dr. L. R. Farnell points out,?? 
‘The name—whatever its exact original 
sense may have been—has an adjectival 
form, and was primarily, we may believe, an 
epithet of Hera, and then detached from 
her and treated as the name of a separate 
divinity.’ Hera EiAei@ua was worshipped 
in Attica and Argolis; for near Thorikos 
has been found a stone inscribed épos rewévous 


11 Amp. 9. 2. 

2 Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt. 

3 Ov. fast. 5. 229 ff. Paul. exc. Fest. s.v. 
*Gradivus’ p. 72 Lindemann ‘vel, ut alii dicunt, 
quia gramine sit ortus.’ Plut. ap, Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 1. 5 names Hera, not Zeus, as the parent of 
Ares. 

14 Hdt. 2. 53. 

15 Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

16 Diod. 5. 72. But 2b. 4. 9 Hileithyia appears to 
be the daughter of Hera only. 

7 Pind. Nem. 7. 2, with schol. vet. p. 203, 3 f. 
Abel. 

18 Plut. ap. Euseb. prep, ev. 3. 1. 5. 

19 Paus. 1. 18. 5. 

20 71. 11. 270 f. Schol. A adloc. says Eidei@uiac 
de Aids kal “Hpas buyarépes, cp. etym. mag. 298, 38 f.; 
but Homer knew better, and schol. B on JZ. 20. 70 
has EiAcOuia@v unrnp 7 “Hpa. 

"1 Anth. Pal. 6. 244. 1 f. 

22 Ael. de nat. an. 7. 15. 

3 Farnell Cults of the Gk. States ii. 608. 
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"Hp[as] EiAc6[vias],! and Hesychius glosses 
EidnOvias by . . . “Hpa ev "Apye.? As an 
epithet, however, BiA«/@ua is also connected 
with other goddesses, most commonly with 
Artemis,? occasionally with Hekate,* Selene,® 
Themis,® or Hebe.’ But for our purpose it 
matters little whether Eileithyia be identified 
with Hera or with another. In any case 
we are driven to conclude that her claim to 
be a child of Zeus by Hera was no better 
than the claims of Hebe and of Ares. 

Sundry other attempts were made to 
provide a family for Zeus and Hera. But 
they are all late in date and half-hearted in 
intention. Thus Cornutus ® records that the 
Charites were ‘according to most authorities 
the daughters of Zeus, some say by Eury- 
dome . . . others by Eurynome . . . others 
by Eurymedusa ... while others again 
give them Hera for a mother in order that 
they may be the noblest-born of the gods to 
suit the nobility of their actions.’ Cornutus’ 
interpolator adds: ‘some declare that 
Euanthe was their mother, others that she 
was Aigle.’ The scholiast on the Odyssey ® 
writes in the same strain: ‘there are two 
accounts of the parentage of the Charites, 
who were either children of Eurynome and 
Zeus, or virgin daughters of Hera and 
Zeus.’ Obviously no reliance can be placed 
on this flimsy variant, which may have 
arisen from the fact that the Charites 
appeared above the head of Zeus at Olympia !° 
and on the crown ofjthe Argive Hera.!! 
Certainly the oldest tradition made them 
the daughters of Zeus and Eurynome.!? 

Equally unsubstantial is the statement of 
Hyginus that Zeus and Hera weré the 
parents of Juventus Libertas. For Juventus 
Libertas appears to be an_ incorrectly 
Latinised form of a “HBy ’EXev6epia !® ; and of 
Hebe we have already disposed. 


1 W. Vischer Epigr. und archdol. Beitr. aus 
Griechenland 1855 p. 58 no. 69 pl. vii. 2, id. 
Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland 1857 
p. 68, K. Keil in Philologus xxiii. 619 f. 

° See further Roscher Lex. i. 2076, 7 ff., 2091, 
31 ff. 

° Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. v. 2105, 
46 ff. 

4 Porphyrius ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 4. 23. 7. 

> Nonn. Dion. 38. 150. § Td. ib. 41. 162. 

7 Orph. hymn. praef. 13. 8 Cornut. theol. 15. 

® Schol. Od. 8. 364, cp. Myth. Vat. 1. 132 p. 48 
Mai, Nonn. Dion. 31. 186. 

10S Pans. to: oiled Td, Die 4. 

2 Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. iii. 2150, 
45 ff. 

18 Jupiter Libertas, who is commonly supposed 
to represent a Zeus ’EAevdéptos (De- Vit Onomasticon 
s.v. ‘Tuppiter’ §§ 181 ff., but see Aust in Roscher 
Lex. ii. 663, 7 ff., Wissowa Rel. wu. Kult. d. Rémer 
p. 106), probably hangs together with this Juventus 
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In a Theban hymn to Herakles cited by 
Ptolemy Chennos,'* who flourished under 
Trajan and Hadrian, Herakles was described 
as the son of Zeusand Hera. But Ptolemy, 
according to Photius, was cvvaywyebs iné- 
Kevos Kal mpos dAaLovetav éxtonuevos,)® and this 
may have been one of his many teparédy Kat 
kaxoThacra.!° The received tradition was 
too firmly established to be upset by the 
first puff of a wind-bag. 

Lastly, Hephaistos was the son of Zeus by 
Hera, if we believe the scholiast on the 
Iliad," or Cicero, who informs us that ‘the 
third Vuleanus was sprung from the third 
Jupiter and Juno,’ 1° or Cornutus, who says : 
‘The upper air with its pure transparent fire 
is Zeus, but fire in actual use and mixed with 
lower air is Hephaistos ; whence he was 
affirmed to be the son of Zeus and Hera, 
though others said that he was the son of 
Hera alone,’ ete.!® This latter view, as we 
shall see, was undoubtedly the original 
conception, and as compared with its weight 


- of evidence the authority of scholiasts, 


harmonists, and allegorists must kick the 
beam. 

It appears, therefore, that not one of the 
children attributed to Zeus and Hera by 
classical writers had any real claim to such 
parentage. The union of these powerful 
deities remained sterile.2° Now this would 
be remarkable enough in the case of any 
definitely recognised pair in a polytheistic 
system. But it becomes doubly remarkable, 
when we remember that Zeus and Hera 
were in historic times the marriage deities 
par excellence of the Greek world.2! Zeus. 


Libertas. Is it mere accident that the only 
parallel to the abstract form of his appellation is 
Jupiter Juventus (Roscher Lex. ii. 667, 17 ff.) ? 

Nv Ptol. nov. hist. 3 p. 186, 28 ff. Westermann. 

15 Phot. bibl. cod. 190 p. 146b.8 f. Bekker. 

16 Td. ib. p. 146b 5 f. Bekker. See, however, the 
Etruscan inscription infra p. 28. 

Vv Schol. Z/. 1. 609, 14. 296=Eustath. 987, 9 f. 

18 Cic. de nat. deor, 22. 55. 

19 Cornut. theol. 19. In Od. 8. 312 Hephaistos 
speaks of his toxjje 5uw: but these need not be 
Zeus and Hera (as schol. Hes. theog. 927 Flach 
supposed, cp. Rapp in Roscher Lea. i. 2048, 22), 
for Lyd. de mens. 86 p. 135, 10 f. Wiinsch makes. 
the third Hephaistos the son of Kronos and Hera ; 
nor are we bound to infer from J/. 14. 338 f. that 
the Homeric Hephaistos was the son of Zeus. 

» That the fepds yduos resulted in no offspring, 
was pointed out by K. Schwenck Die Mythol. der 
Griechen 1843 p. 46, who inferred that we must 
regard the unpersonified Spring as the child born 
of thisunion. Schwenck was followed by E. Ger- 
hard Gr, Myth. 1854 p. 204. 

21 See e.g. Preller-Robert Grech. Mythol. p. 147, 
Gruppe Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. pp. 1110 
n. 1, 1134 n. 5, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. 53, 
195. 
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TeXeos and Hera Tedcia were in fact 
singularly dareActs. 

The anomalous nature of the situation is 
still further accentuated by the grotesque 
belief that Zeus produced children of 
himself apart from Hera, Hera produced 
children of herself apart from Zeus. ‘There 
can be,’ says Apollo in the Ewmenides,} ‘a 
father without a mother — witness the 
daughter of Olympian Zeus.’ Athena, as 
the old myth had it, was sprung from his 
head ?: later writers specify his brain ® or 
his beard. So too the author of the early 
Homeric hymn to Dionysos declares: ‘Thee 
the father of men and gods bare, afar from 
mankind, hiding thee from white-armed 
Hera.’® And, thanks to later poets and 
mythographers, we know how Dionysos, 
‘Son of Zeus,’ ® was born from his father’s 
thigh.? Well might Lucian make Poseidon 
exclaim eb ye 6 yevvaios, &s dAos Hiv Kvopopet 
kal TavTaxoGt Tod adpatos!® Note that the 
verb rikrw is repeatedly used of Zeus in 
relation to Athena and Dionysos ;° indeed 
a sarcophagus at Venice shows the birth of 
Dionysos from Zeus, who is veiled like a 
bride and assisted by Lileithyia,!° while 
Ctesilochus, a pupil of Apelles, made his 
name as a painter [ove Liberwm parturiente 
depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemiscente 
inter obstetricia dearum.! Again, Adonis— 
according to Philostephanus of Cyrene— 
reigned as a king in Cyprus, having sprung 
from Zeus sine ullius feminae accubitu.2 


1 Aesch. Hum. 663 f., ep. 736 ff. 

2 Hes. theog. 924, Hom. hymn. Ap. 309, hymn. 
Min. 28. 5, Musaeus ap. schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 66 and 
ap. Philodem. mep) evoeB. 59 (=frag. 8 Kinkel), 
Stesich. ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1310, Pind. Ol, 
7. 67, Eur. Ton 455 f., alib. 

* Lue. dial. deor. 8, de sacrif. 5, Westermann 
mythogr. append. p. 359, 24 f. 

+ Myth. Vat. 1.176 p. 61 Mai Iuppiter de sua 
barba Minervam. 

° Hom. hymn. Bacch. 1. 6 f. 

6 Aidvucos = Ards vooos (Kretschmer, Hinleit. in d. 
Gesch. d. gr. Spr. p. 241). 

7 Pind. frag. 85 Christ, Eur. Bacch. 94 ff. , 286 f., 
523 ff., Nonn. Dion. 9. 1 ff., Apollod. 3. 4. 3, 
Myth. Vat. 1. 120 p. 44 Mai, 2. 79 p. 114 Mai, 
Lue. dial. deor. 9, de sacrif. 5, ep. Strab. 687, 
Orph. hymn. 48. 3, 52. 3, Eustath. i J/. 310, 6 f., 
eund. in Dion. per, 1153, alib. See further Voigt 
in Roscher Lew. i. 1044 ff., Kern in Pauly-Wissowa 
Realencycl. v. 1015 f., 1084 f. 

8 Lue. dial. deor. 9. 1. 

® See the passages referred to in mn. 2, 3, 5, 7; 
and cp. Aesch. Lum. 660 tikre: 8 6 OpdoKwr. 

10 Monumenti inediti dal’ Inst. i. pl. 45 a= 
Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 602 fig. 679. 

" Plin. nat. hist. 35. 140. On the significance 
of this ‘Mannerkindbett’ see Voigt in Roscher 
Lex. i. 1046. 

© Philosteph. ap. Prob. in Verg. ecl. 10. 18 Lion 
=F.H.G. iii. 31 no. 14. 
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It was in Cyprus too that the horned Cen- 
taurs were begotten on the ground from the 
seed of Zeus. Hn revanche Hera was the 
husbandless mother, not only of Hebe 1 and 
Ares, but also of Eileithyia 16 and Hephais- 
tos.17 Of the lastmamed even Hesiod 
says: "Hpn 8 “Hdaoroy xdurdv ob diAddryte 
puyeioa | yetvaro.S And later writers, both 
Greek !® and Latin,2° harp on the theme. 
Hera likewise gave birth to the fatherless 
monster Typhaon *! or Typhoeus,” according 
to an epic and lyric tradition of respectable 
antiquity. Finally, the mythographers speak 
of Echo as a daughter of Hera—a meaning 
matronymic.?8 

The only adequate explanation of these 
marital eccentricities is to be found in the 
view that Zeus and Hera were not originally 
connected as husband and wife, but that 
Zeus once belonged to a married couple of 
which the husband was all-important, Hera 
to a married couple dominated by the wife. 


13 Nonn. Dion. 5. 609 ff., 14. 193 ff., 32. 71 f. 
Cp. the birth of Erichthonios as described by 
Callim. ‘ExdAn ap. schol. I/. 2. 547 (=frag. 61 
Schneider), Apollod. 3. 14. 6, Eratosth. cat. 13 
(=Enur. frag. 925 Nauck*), Westermann mythogr. 
append. p. 360, 1 ff., ald. 

4 Supra p. 366. 15 Supra p. 367. 

18 Supra p. 367. Supra p, 368. 

18 Hes. theog. 927 f. 

18 Hom. hymn. Ap. 317, hymn. ap. Galen de 
Hipp. et Plat. dogm. 3. 8 (v. 351 Kiihn), Apollod. 
1. 3. 5, Cornut. theol. 19 p. 33, 16 Lang, Lue. de 
sacrif. 6, Iambl. vit. Pyth. 39, Nonn. Dion. 9. 
228 f., cp. Pind. ap. Plut. amat. 5, Ap. Rhod. 1. 
859. 

*) Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 3 Schmidt, Myth. Vat. 
1. 176 p. 61 Mai Inno de suo femore Vulcanum 
progenuit, 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Vulcanus de semine 
seu femore Iunonis, 2. 40 p. 99 Mai Vuleanus de 
femore Iunonis fingitur natus. 

*1 Hom. hymn. Ap. 331 ff. 

” Stesich. frag. 60 Bergk ap. et. mag. 772, 49 ff. 
=Endoe. viol. 932. 

*% Lact. Plac. narr. fab. 3. 5=Myth. Vat. 1. 185 
p- 63 f. Mai, 2. 180 p, 148 Mai. 

* This is a view, which has’ slowly developed 
and forced its way towards recognition during the 
last eighty years. P. Buttmann Mythologus 1828 
i, 22 ff. first showed that Dione was the wife of 
the Dodonaean Zeus, citing schol. Od. 3. 91 7“Hpa 
Aiavn Tapa Awdwvatois, ws "AwoAAdSwpos. Then in 
1846 L. Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. iv. 540 ff. 
maintained that Dione, not Hera, was the original 
wife of Zeus; Hera was but a later form of Dione, 
though all three deities were of Pelasgian extrac- 
tion. In 1854 E. Gerhard Gr. Myth. pp. 152 ff., 
186 ff., contended that Zeus and Hera were origin- 
ally independent deities of the Pelasgian stock, 
and that Hera was only gradually united with and 
subordinated to Zeus. In 1857 F. G. Welcker Gr. 
Gaétterl. i. 382 f. proposed a racial cleavage : Hera, 
though called Pelasgian, was really Achaean, the 
genuine Pelasgian goddesses being Gaia and Dione. 
In 1857 also H. D. Miller Mythol. d. gr. Stdmme 
pp. 247 ff. argued that Zeus and Dione the deities of 
the Northern or Hellenic Achaeans were combined 
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In the case of Zeus this is not hard to 
prove. One of his oldest cult-centres was 
Dodona, where, at least in historic times, 
the sky-father took precedence of the earth- 
mother— 


Zevs jv, Leds éott, Leis eooerau’ & peyare 
Zed. 


Ta xaprovs aviet, 610 kdyjlere parepa Taiav. 


Ge, the primaeval earth-mother was sup- 
planted by Dione,’ the female counterpart 
of Zeus.  Thenceforward we hear only of 
Zeus and Dione, never of Zeus and Hera. 
And Zeus is always named before Dione, the 
formulae being 7G At Naw kat re Avsva, Ata 
Naov kat Audvav, To Acet 7 Ndw Kal TQ 
Audva, tov Aia col Trav Ausvav,x.t-\.4 Indeed 
Dione, though she is the legitimate partner 
of Zeus, is a comparatively obscure figure, 
largely eclipsed by her husband. The 
inference is that Zeus and Dione were the 
god and goddess of a patriarchal tribe. The 
same two deities reappear on the acropolis 
at Athens. A small marble altar with a 
circular hearth on its upper surface was 
found there, bearing a dedication in letters 
of Roman date Aud Natw [kat 77 ovv0ow.? 
An altar to Dione stood just to the south of 


2 


in Thessaly with Hera the deity of the Aeolians, 
the result being the marriage of Zeus and Hera. 
In 1893 Miss J. Harrison Class. Rev. vii. 74 ff, 
accepting H. D. Miiller’s contention, and combin- 
ing it with K. Tiimpel’s suggestion (Philologus 
1891 1. 617) that Hera was the gynaecocratic 
partner of Herakles, urged that Zeus and Dione 
were Achaean divinities, Hera and her ‘prince- 
consort’ Herakles the moon-goddess and sun-god 
of a pre-Achaean gynaecocratic race, 7.€. of the 
Aeolian Pelasgians. In 1903 Miss Harrison Proleg. 
to the Study of Gk. Rel. pp. 316 f. still believed 
that Zeus and Dione were Achaean, and that Hera 
was a matriarchal Pelasgian goddess, but no longer 
insisted on Tiimpel’s idea that Herakles was the 
husband of Hera. Latterly (Preller-Robert 1894, 
Farnell 1896, Gruppe 1897-1906) there has been a 
return to the view that we cannot get behind the 
union of Zeus and Hera to any more primitive 
arrangement. 

1 Tt is very possible that the earth-mother was 
worshipped at Dodona before the sky-father. In- 
deed, she may have given her name to the place 
(Class. Rev. xvii. 179). Such a cult must have 
been originally matriarchal, not patriarchal ; and 
there are not wanting indications that this was so 
(Ephorus ap. Strab. 402). My point, however, is 
that Zeus, so soon as he appears on the scene, takes 
precedence of his female rapedpos. 

2 Paus. 10. 12. 10. 

3 Strab. 329: see Class. Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

4 Michel Recueil dinserr. grecques 843-851. See, 
however, infra p. 371 n. 4. 

5 A. Lolling in the AcAtiov apxaoroyixdy 1890 
p- 145 no. 2, S. N. Dragoumes in the Mitte. d. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. zu Athen 1897, xxii. 381. 
Dragoumes makes ovvddy = cuvrpdow, Suoliye, sc. 
Aan. 
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the east porch of the Erechtheum in the 
fifth century 8.c.° Her priest had a special 
seat in the theatre in imperial times.’ And 
a couch was dedicated to her as late as the 
fourth century .p.8 This cult of Zeus and 
Dione may of-course have been a late impor- 
tation from Dodona; but, considering the 
ancient connexion of Zeus ‘Epxeios® and 
Zeus “Yraros }° with the Erechtheum, we are 
justified in regarding the Athenian cult of 
Zeus Néuos and Dione as one dating back to 
a remote past. Hera was never worshipped 
on the acropolis, and the partner of Zeus 
from early days was not improbably the 
self-effacing Dione. Here too, as at Dodona, 
Dione may have replaced a still earlier Ge ; 
for between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum is a rock-cut inscription in (?acci- 
dental) anapaestic verse Ts Kap|rodopov | 

kata paviretav,? which has been rightly 
connected with Pausanias’ statement that on 
the acropolis was ‘an image of Ge praying 
Zeus to rain upon her.’!2 The cult of Zeus 
and Ge belongs to the oldest traditions of 
the Erechtheum; for Pandion, the father 
of Erechtheus,!®= bears a name which 
probably stands in some relation to Zeus,!* 
while Kekrops, who was buried at the 
south-west corner of the building, is said to 
have been the first to worship Zen '° or Zeus 
“Yraros, on Whose altar he offered cakes 
called pelanoi.1? With Zeus was coupled Ge, 
the mother of Kekrops,!* their joint cult- 
being that of a patriarchal community: @ 


6 CO. 1. A.i. 174 no. 324, ep. ib. iv. 2, 261 no. 
1550 c. See W. Judeich Topographie von Athen 
1905 p. 253. 

7 C.I.A. iii. 1. 87 no. 333. 

8 A. Lolling in the AcAt. 
no. 3. 

$ Philochorus ap. Dionys. de Dinarch. 3= 
F.H.G. i. 408 f. no. 146. 

10 Paus. 1. 26. 5, 8. 2. 3, cp. Euseb. prep. ev. 
10.9. 22. 

n @, I. A. iii. 1. 65 no. 166. 

2 Paus. 1. 24. 3. ‘See H. Heydemann in Hermes 
1870 iv. 381 ff. 

18 Paus. 1. 5. 3, Hyg. fab. 48, alid. 

14 Usener Gétternamen pp. 61 ff. Strena Helbig. 

. 322. It seems probable that Pandion, like 
Periphas (Ant. Lib. 6: Folk-Lore xv. 385 f.), was 
a human Zeus. This would accord well with the 
evidence collected in Class. Rev. xviii. S4ff., where 
a parallel might have been drawn between Dion 
king of Laconia with his daughter Carya (Serv. i 
Verg. ecl. 8. 30) and Pandion king of Athens with 
the Caryatids of his palace, not to mention Prognaus 
(Serv. 7b.) and_Progne, Lyco daughter of Dion 
(Serv. b.), and Lykos son of Pandion II. 

5 &. A. Gardner Ancient Athens pp. 360 5 
W. Judeich Topographie von Athen pp. 252 £. 

16 EBuseb. prep. ev. 10. 9. 22. 

MW Paus. 8. 2. 3. 

18 Hyg. fab. 48, cp. his epithet ynyevns (Roscher 
Lea:. ii. 1018, 50 ff.). 


apx. 1890 p. 145: 
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valuable fragment of Philochorus! informs 
us that Kekrops was the first to erect an 
altar to Zeus and Ge in Attica and to ordain 
that the patres familiarum should celebrate 
harvest-home by feasting with their slaves. 
Again, we are told that Kekrops was the 
first to regulate primitive promiscuity, so 
that the old system under which children 
knew only their mothers, not their fathers, 
was superseded by marriage as we have it.” 
According to Varro,* it was in the days of 
Kekrops that the women of Athens ceased 
to have a vote in the public assembly and 
the children to be called by their mother’s 
name. It may reasonably be concluded that 
both at Dodona and at Athens Zeus and 
Dione were the god and goddess of a 
patriarchal population. Moreover, the 
union of Zeus and Dione was not, like that 
of Zeus and Hera, barren. On the contrary, 
from it sprang the very goddess of love, 
Aphrodite herself At Dodona she was 
worshipped along with her parents ;° and at 
Athens the popular Aphrodite Idv8nnos was 
known as the daughter Avs kat Acdvys.® 
Others reckoned Dionysos? and Eros’ as the 
children of Dione. 

Dione was named after Zeus. Is it pos- 
sible to discover the etymological partner of 
Hera? Miss J. Harrison, following K. 
Tumpel,® has suggested that it was Hera- 
kles.1° To be sure, the traditional relations 
of Hera to Herakles are not at first sight 
those of a wife to her husband. Hera was 


in fact notoriously hostile to Herakles. She 

1 Philochorus ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 10, 22= 
F. H. G. i. 386 no. 13. 

2 Tzetz. chil. 5. 19. 650 ff. 

3 Varro ap. Aug. de. civ. Dei 18. 9. 

4 Apollod. 1. 3. 1, Ael. de nat. an. 10. 1, Cic. de 
nat. deor. 3.59. Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt 
by an inversion of the usual order says ex Dione et 
Tove Venus. Note too that Dione is mother of 
Aphrodite without a mention of Zeus in 7,5. 370f., 
381, Cornut. theol. 24 p. 45,2 Lang; cp. Arwvata 
of Aphrodite, and her Hellenistic identification 
with Dione (Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 879, 61 ff.). Arn. adv. nat. 2. 70 makes Venus 
daughter of Dione and Diespiter. 

5 Supra p. 367. n. 6. 

® Plat. symp. 180 pv. 

7 Eur. Antigone frag. 177 Dindorf ap. schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 3. 177. 

8 Carm. Lat. epigr. ii. 733 Biicheler no. 1535. 6. 

* Philologus 1891 1. 617, coupled with the 
erroneous suggestion that Hera-Herakles are ety- 
mologically connected with Helios. 

10 Class. Rev, vii. 74. The same suggestion had 
occurred to me—indeed I had worked out the idea 
in some detail (including most of the points made 
in this paper)—before I came across Miss Harrison’s 
article. I was glad to find myself in substantial 
agreement with her on a matter that must be 
regarded as cardinal by all students of Greek 
mythology. 
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She sent snakes 
She drove him 


hindered his very birth. 

to kill him in his cradle.!2 
by a storm at sea to Cos.!3 She fought him 
at Pylos.'* She reared the Nemean lion and 
the Lernaean hydra to destroy him.’ She 
made it hard for him to get the oxen of 
Geryones’® and the girdle of Hippolyte.17 
She set the snake to guard the apples of the 
Hesperides and attack him.18 She laid one 
labour after another upon him, till he was 
constrained to ery: ‘Zeus, whoe’er Zeus is, 
hath begotten me as a foe to Hera.’19 She 
brought his madness upon him.2° Perhaps 
she even had a hand in his death.2!_ Never- 
theless all this, as Miss Harrison saw, is 
explicable on the assumption that Herakles 
was the partner of a gynaecocratic wife, the 
hen-pecked husband who must go here there 
and everywhere at Hera’s bidding. And 
that this was so, an attentive reading of the 
texts themselves will show. If Hera hin- 
dered his birth, it was in order that the 
prophecy of Zeus zavrecou mepixtisverow 
avafa might not be fulfilled by Herakles at 
Argos,” 2.¢. that a patriarchal régime might 
not be imposed on a matriarchal town. And 
all the other persecutions of Hera are sum- 
med up by Herakles in the pregnant phrase 
“Hpa xparei,"? an obvious echo of the gynae- 
cocracy, to which he owed his very name.2! 

The conception of Hera and Herakles as 
a gynaecocratic couple will gain greatly in 
force, if it can be proved (a) that female 
government has left traces of itself in the 
chief centres of Hera-worship, and () that 
local tradition there connects Herakles with 
the goddess. 

Hera in the Ilzad® declares: ‘ Verily 
three towns are far dearer to me than any 
others, Argos and Sparta and Mycene of the 
broad roads.’ Argos is in fact called by 

ES. LD Oo itte 

2 Eur. H. F. 1266 ff., Diod, 4. 10. 

Bes, Zi, 14. 250 ff., 15. 18 #f., schol. 77. 1. 590, 14. 
“00. 

14 Eudoce. viol. 435, alib. 

1 Hes. theog. 327 f., 313 fi. 

16 Apollod. 2. 5. 10. 

W Tzetz. in Lye. Al. 1327. 

18 Eratosth. cat. 1. 3, 1. 4, schol. Germ. Hyg. 
poet. astr. 2. 3 p, 424 van Staveren, cp. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 74 ff. 

19 Bur. H. F. 1263 £., cp. ib. 20f., 829, 831 £., 
840, 855, 1191, 1392 f., Lyc. AJ. 1350 with Tzetz. 
ad loc. 

» Diod. 4. 11. 

2 Jl. 19. 95 ff. 

% Hur. A. F. 1253. 

*4 Prob. in Verg. ecl. 7. 61 p. 355 Lion Pindarus 
(=frag. 291 Christ) initio Alcidem nominatum, 
postea Herculem dicit, ab Hera, quam Iunonem 
dicimus ; quod eius imperiis opinionem famamque 
Se reas ep. Diod. 1. 24, 4. 10. 

ld FY: Fak Lo 


21 7. 18. 119. 
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Pindar! ‘the house of Hera.’ It worshipped 
its great goddess under various titles, among 
them that of BaowAnis, ‘the Queen.” The 
divine Queen had a human representative. 
Ever since ‘ Kallithoe the key-bearer of the 
Olympian Queen, Argive Hera, first decked 
the high pillar of her mistress ’* there had 
been at Argos an eponymous priestess.* 
Now one well-marked cycle of myths con- 
nected with Herakles represents him as 
the chief hero of Argos and the founder 
of the Argive dynasty. Gruppe distin- 
guishes an earlier from a later form of these 
myths. According to him, Hera in the 
earlier myths is comparatively well disposed 
towards Herakles : ‘she originally patronised 
Eurystheus, whose daughter Admeta is 
called her priestess. Herakles in serving 
Eurystheus advances the fame of mighty 
Hera, who at last, moved by his heroism, 
bestows glory upon him, gives him her 
daughter Hebe to wife and promises to his 
descendants not only the presidency of the 
Heraion but also lordship over the mainland 
and many of the islands. It is only in 
later times that she persecutes him with 
inexorable spite.’ A last relic of their joint 
cult may be found in the lion-skin on which 
her statue stood.® 

When Homer made Mycenae as well as 
Argos a favourite seat of Hera, he must have 
been thinking of the great Heraion, which 
lay between them, nearer to the former than 
to the latter. What we have said of Argos 
is therefore applicable to Mycenae also, Its 
rulers, the house of Atreus, derived from 
Tantalos, king of Lydia, and the Lydians 
were certainly gynaecocratic.® Consequently 
the story of Agamemnon furnishes sundry 
indications of an ancient gynaecocracy estab- 


1 Pind. Nem. 10. 2. 

2 C6. 0. A. iii. 1.68 no. 172. 7=Kaibel ep. 822. 7, 
9f. See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 1082 n. 

3 Phoronis frag. 4 Kinkel, ep. oe fab. 145 
Callirhoe (Knaack cj. Callithoe). She was also 
known as Kallithyia (Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 8, Syncell. p. 149 p, Hieronym. chron. ann. Abr. 
376), or Kallaithyia (Aristid. ii. 3, 8 with schol. ad 
Joc.) or Kallithea (schol. Arat. 161) and appears to 
have been originally an epithet of Io (Hesych. s. v. 


"Id Kaddibdeooa) : cp. Aesch. suppl. 291 f., Apollod. — 


2. 1. 3, anon. de incred. p. 324, 22 f. Westermann. 

4 Busolt Gr. Gesch. i. 152. Possibly another 
indication of the gynaecocracy may be found in the 
warlike action of the Argive women under Telesilla 
(Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Paus, 2. 20. 8 ff., Polyaen. 
strat. 8. 33, alib., ep. Hdt. 6. 77). This must be 
set beside the action of the Tegeate women under 
Choira (Paus. 8. 48. 4 f.). 

° Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 460 ff. 

® Td. ib. p. 461 f. 7 Id. ib. p. 480. 

8 Tert. de cor. mil. 7. 

* Athen. 515 F f.: see Topffer in Pauly- 
Wissowa Realencycl. i. 1769, 21 ff. 
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lished at Mycenae.!? That the Aeschylean 
Oresteia turns on the conflict between 
motherdom and fatherdom is notorious. But 
it is worth while to add that expressions 
such as de yap kparet | yuvarxos avépéBovAov 
eXrilov xéap |! or Onukpatis dzépwros epws !2 
find their full explanation only in the poet’s 
consciousness that Klytaimestra stood for the 
gynaecocracy. When Agamemnon says to 
her kal raha py yovaixds év tpdros epe | 
aBpuve® and she replies zOod- kpdros pev To 
madpes y’ Exdv euoi,!* we get the same concep- 
tion of the womanly man and the manly 
woman, Aigisthos too is described as a 
yey, while Klytaimestra is dwpdrwv redec- 
opos | yuvy tézapyos !°—a phrase coined for 
a gynaecocratic ruler. In this connexion I 
would recall a striking passage in the Hlectra 
of Euripides.’ Electra addresses the dead 
Aigisthos as follows : ‘And throughout Argos 
they speak thus of thee—‘the woman’s 
husband,” instead of saying—‘‘the man’s 
wife.” And yet this is unseemly, that a 


- woman rule the house, not the man: I hate 


those children, who bear not the name of 
their manly sire, but that of their mother in 
the town.’ }§ 

At Sparta too there were traces of the 
gynaecocracy. Plutarch!® relates that a 
stranger once said to Gorgo, the wife of 
Leonidas: ‘You Laconians are the only 
women that rule men.’ The stories of 
Spartan mothers who slew their own 
sons for cowardice 2° may or may not imply 
a primitive jurisdiction. But Lycurgus 
inability to control the women of Sparta ”! is 
certainly best explained as due to respect 
for the rights of motherdom.”2 Aristotle, 
after telling us that most warlike peoples 
are yvvatkoxpatovjevor, continues: 60 zapa 
tois Adxwot Tov0 Srppxev, Kal ToAAG SuwKeiTo 
i76 Tov yuvatkav éxl THs apxns adtdv."? Poly- 
bius’ remarkable statements about Spartan 
polyandry,4 Ephorus’ account of the Par- 
theniai,2° and Plutarch’s assertion that an 
ancient law forbade a Herakleid to beget 

W Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 40 ff. 

1 Aesch. Ag. 10 f. Td. cho. 600. 

13 Td, Ag. 918 f. 4 Td. ib. 943. 

15 Td. cho. 304 16 Td. ib. 663 f. 

7 Eur. ZH. 930 ff. 18 Cp. Soph. Hl. 365 ff. 

19 Plut. v. Lyc. 14. 

20 Td. Lacaen. apophth. 240 F, 241 A. 

4 Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 19 ff., 1270 a 4 ff. 

2 Cp. Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 382. 

23 Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 31f. Aristotle ap. 
Plut. v. Lyc. 14 states that Lycurges failed to 
master the luxury and yuvaikoxpatia of the Spartan 
women, who were left in charge by the men owing 
to their frequent campaigns and were consequently 
treated with undue respect and called déc7owa. 

24 Polyb. 12. 6 b. 8. 

2 Ephorus ap. Strab. 279 f. 
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children of a foreigner,! probably hang 
together with the same institution. However 
that may be, the Spartans had a very old 
cult of Hera Aiyoddyos, about which there 
was a local tradition. ‘They say,’ writes 
Pausanias,2 ‘that Herakles founded the 
sanctuary and was the first to sacrifice 
goats, because in the fight with Hippokoon 
and his sons he had not been hampered by 
Hera, who had thwarted him, as he fancied, 
in all his other adventures.’ So Sparta, 
like Argos, had a tradition of better relations 
between Hera and Herakles. And Spartan, 
like Argive, kings were Herakleids. 

The same rapprochement appears here and 
there in Greek literature and art. True, the 
Tliad* told how Herakles had shot an arrow 
into the right breast of Hera, and Panyassis + 
worked the incident into his Heraclea. 
But even epic authority could not obscure 
certain ancient tales about the Giganto- 
machy. ‘Porphyrion,’ says Apollodorus,? 
‘attacked Herakles and Hera in the fight. 
Howbeit Zeus struck him with desire for 
Hera, who, when he dared to rend her robes 
and was minded to offer her violence, cried 
for helpers. And Zeus hurled a bolt against 
him, and Herakles shot him dead with his 
bow.’ Other versions say nothing of Zeus, 
but emphasise the part that Herakles played 
in defending Hera. According to the 
Hiymologicum Magnum,’ Herakles ‘was 
called Nezlos 7 from his birth, but in the war 
with the Giants slew a nameless Giant, who 
with his fiery breath was assailing Hera, 
and so won for himself the name of Herakles.’ 
Sotas the Byzantine mythographer * stated 
that Herakles became a god because he had 
slain the Giant Pronomos, who was attempt- 
ing to force Hera. A kylix in the British 
Museum,’ signed by Brygos, and probably 
based on some Satyric drama, shows Hera 
similarly assaulted by four Satyrs named 
Styon, Hydris, Babakkhos, and Terpon: 
Hermes with petasos, kerykeion, etc., warns 
them off, while Hera turns in terror towards 
her lawful protector Herakles, who, wearing 
beneath his lion-skin and chiton the tricot 
costume of a Scythian bowman, comes 
hastily to the rescue with club and bow. 

1 Plut. v. Agis 11. 

2 Paus. 3. 15. 9, Hesych. s.v. Aiyopayos. 

2 11. 5. 392 ff., Lyc. Al. 39 £. with Tzetz. ad loc. 

4 Panyassis (=frag. 20 Kinkel) ap. Clem. Alex. 
protr. 36.2 p. 31 Potter, Arn. adv. nat. 4. 25. 

5 Apollod, 1. 6. 2, Eust. 989, 46 f. 
ia mag. p. 435, 10 ff., ep. Phot. bibl. p. 147b, 

7 Cp. Cie. de nat. deor. 3. 42. 

5 Sotas (? Sotades) ap. Tzetz. in Lye. Al. 1350. 


® Furtwangler-Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 
238 ff., pl. 47, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 193. 


Furtwangler!? points out that another kylix 
in the Berlin collection, again probably 
from the hand of Brygos, gives Herakles 
the same singular garb in a representation 
of the Gigantomachy. Again, on other vases 
Hera extends her right hand to Herakles 
supporting the heavens,'? or meets him in the 
garden of the Hesperides,! or receives him 
on his return to Eurystheus with the golden 
apple. 

It would seem, then, that a Verbindung, 
if not actually a Kultverbindung, between 
Hera and Herakles can very well be made 
out on Greek soil. Nevertheless we nowhere 
get direct and indisputable evidence that 
the two were conceived by the Greeks as a 
pair of related deities. If now we ask our- 
selves where we are most likely to meet with 
such evidence, supposing it to exist, we shall 
naturally turn to that part of the Greek 
world in which Zeus was coupled with Dione, 
and in primis to Dodona. For here the old 
association of Hera with Herakles would 
less probably have been disturbed by the 
new association of Zeus with Hera. At 
Dodona itself there was no cult of Hera or 
Herakles. We must look further afield. 
Zeus and Dione reappear in Italy as Jupiter 
and Juno. Is there reason to think that in 
Italy Hera was linked with Herakles? 
The principal Hera-cult of the Italian 
peninsula was that of Hera Aaxwia on the 
headland Lacinium some six miles south of 
Crotona. With regard to its origin different 
opinions were expressed. Some spoke of a 
king Lakinos or Lakinios,who gave his name 
to the promontory and founded the temple. 
Others said that Herakles on his way home 
from Erytheia had encountered and slain a 
robber Lakinos or Lakinios, and after 
purifying the place had founded there a 
temple to Hera.1® The latter version was 
probably current at Crotona; for coins of 
that town circ. 400-350 s.c. exhibit the 
head of Hera Aaxwia on the obverse, 
Herakles seated on a rock with club and 


10 Furtwingler zh. i. 240. 

ll Furtwangler Beschreib. d. Vasensamml. zu 
Berlin no. 2293, id. in Roscher Lez. i. 1659, 13 ff. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 71 no. F 148. 

13 Heydemann Die Vasensamml. des Mus. Nazion. 
zu Neapel Berlin 1872 no. 2873=Millin Peintures 
de vases antiques ed. S. Reinach Paris 1891 i. 3. 
Cp. Overbeck Kunstmyth. Hera p. 141 no. BB= 
Millingen Ancient Uned. Monuments i. pl. 3. 

14 Annali dell’ Inst. 1859 p. 297, pl. G=Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 301. 

15 Schol. vet. Theocr. 4. 33, Tzetz. in Lye. Al. 
856, 1006, Steph. Byz. s.v. Aaxlviov, Serv. in Verg- 
Aen. 3. 552, et. mag. p. 555, 17 ff. 

18 Tambl. v. Pyth. 50, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 552, 
Diod. 4. 24. 
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bow on the reverse.!_ Near Crotona, then, 
as at Sparta, Herakles founds an ancient 
temple to Hera. This does not indeed 
amount to a Kultverbindung, but it points 
in that direction. 

The interpolator of Servius’ commentary 
on the eclogues of Vergil enables us to go 
one step further. ‘When boys were born in 
noble families,’ he says,? ‘a bed was set in the 
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passages must be taken in connexion with a 
statement of the first Vatican mythographer,* 
that ‘there was a temple of Juno, in which 
Hercules had a table and Diana a bed: boys 
were brought there that they might eat off 
the table itself and so receive strength, and 
that they might sleep in the bed of Diana 
and thereby become more lovable in the 
sight of all and better able to beget children.’ 





Fic. 1. 


atrium of the house for Juno, and a table 
for Hercules.’ Philargyrius* likewise states 
that ‘ when boys were born in noble families, 
a bed was set in the atriwm for Juno 
Lucina, and a table for Hercules.’ These 

1 Pp. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins pl. 5. 43429, 
pl. 6. 39+36, Head Hist. num. p. 82, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins Italy pp. 353 f. 

? Serv. in Verg. ecl. 4. 62. 

3 Philarg. in Verg. ecl. 4. 63, p. 326 Lion. 


Here we have Hercules coupled with Juno 
Lucina or Diana,° the Italian equivalents of 
Hera, as god and goddess of wedlock. 
Similarly at the first Roman lectisternvum 
in 397 B.c. Hercules and Diana reclined on 


4 Myth. Vat. 1. 177 p. 61 Mai. 

5 On Juno Lucina=Diana see Cic. de nat. deor. 
2. 68. Both Juno and Diana bore the name Lucina 
(J.B. Carter epith. deor. pp. 30, 49). 
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the same couch Again, an inscription 
from the territory of the Benacenses records 
a dedication d(is) s(anctis) Hercwl et 
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infer that when, at a very early date,’ the 
cult of Herakles spread from Greece to 
Italy, the acknowledged partner of Herakles 





Tunonibus.2 The common oath by Hercules 
was reserved for men only:* women swore 
by their Junos.t The bride’s girdle was 


was Hera; the former was transliterated 
as Hercules, the latter was translated as 
Juno; the two were husband and wife, and 





sacred to Juno Cinxia:® the knot upon it, 
unfastened by the bridegroom on the lectus 
genialis, was known as the nodus Hercula- 
neus.© From these ritual practices I should 


1 Liv. 5. 13. 6, cp. Warde Fowler Roman 
Festivals pp. 180£.: Dionys. ant. Rom. 12. 9 (= Piso 
frag. 25 Peter) says ‘HpaxAe? kal ’Apteuid:. In the 
lectisternium of 217 B.c. Juno was paired with 
J upiter, Diana with Apollo (Liv. 22. 10. 9). 

2 O.I.L. v. 1. 507 no. 4854. 

8 Gell. 11. 6. 1 ff. 

4 Tib. 3. 6. 48, cp. 3. 19. 15, Juv. 2. 98 with 
schol. ad loc., Petr. 25. For the relations of Juno, 
Genius, and Jupiter see Folklore xvi. pp. 296. ff. 

5 Paul. exc. Fest. p. 48 Lindemann, Mart. Cap. 
2. 149, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 3p. 177 Mai. 

6 Paul, exc. Fest. p. 48 Lindemann. 


their union was typical of all human 
marriages. 

This contention is further supported by 
a series of archaic bronzes, etc., to which 
attention was first called by Reifferscheid § 
and subsequently by R. Peter. A mirror 
(fig. 1) in the museum of the Collegio 


Romano!? shows Jupiter (I OVE}), seated on 
an altar, presenting Juno (|VNO) to Hercu- 


7 See Wissowa Rel. und Kult. der Romer 
pp. 219 f. 

8 Annali dell? Inst. 1867 xxxix. 352 ff. 

9 Roscher Lew. i. 2259 ff. 

10 ‘The figure in the text is reduced from Gerhard 


Etruskische Spiegel pl. 147. 
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les (HERCELE) : the adjuncts leave no 
doubt that an actual marriage of Hercules 
with Juno is intended. The olive-branch in 
Juno’s hand may have reference to the idea 
of fertility,! or purification,” or again would 
be appropriate to Hera,? or to Herakles.* 
A Praenestine cista® has a somewhat similar 
scene : in the centre of a group of gods and 
heroes stands Diespiter (AIESPTR) ; to the 
left of him is Hercules (GERCLES), to the 
right Juno (IVN O). A bronze candelabrum 
from Perusia ® (fig. 2) represents on its three- 
sided base Hercules, Juno Sispita, and Venus. 
A gold engagement- or wedding-ring (fig. 3) 
in the Waterton collection’ shows Juno 
Sispita holding up a lance-head (! hasta 
caelibaris) with one hand while she clasps 
the club of Hercules with the other, and 
Hercules holding up his club with one hand 
while he clasps Juno’s lance-head with the 
other. The same two deities are opposed in 
less friendly attitudes on the handles of 
Etruscan mixing-bowls. One such handle ® 
has the upper part of a Satyr supporting 
Hercules on his right hand, Juno Sispita on 
his left : they are attacking one another with 
club and spear-head respectively. Three 
others show Hercules and Juno, armed in the 
same manner, contending for the possession 
of a boar,® a stag,!° and a hydra.!! Similarly 
an early Ionic vase in the British Museum 
depicts Hera with a goat-skin head-dress 
contending with Herakles in the presence of 
Athena and Poseidon.!? Such representa- 
tions are not adequately explained by 
Reifferscheid’s remark ‘virginem . . . suapte 
natura viro repugnare.’ Rather they imply, 
as we have already seen, the hostility of the 
gynaecocratic wife towards her husband. 
Another reason for connecting Hera with 
Herakles is that the singular custom of men 
dressing as women and women as men }¥ is, 
in the Greek area, confined to the cult- 


1 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 165 s.v. ‘ olea,’ 


ep. Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. i. 62, 59 ff., Gruppe © 


Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. p. 880. 

2 Verg. Aen. 6. 229 ff. 

3 Paus. 5.16. 2 f. 

4 Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Paus. 2. 31. 10. 

° Monumenti inediti dal? Inst. 1861 vi. pl. 54. 

5 Micali Antichti Monwmenti ed. 2 pl. 29, nos. 
7, 8,9. The figure in the text is rearranged and 
reduced from Micali, 2b. ed. 1 pl. 16, nos. 7, 8. 

7 The illustration is from Annali dell’ Inst. 
1867 xxxix. pl. H no. 1. 

* Micali Monwmenti inediti pl. 21 no, 5. 

® Monwmenti inediti dal? Inst. v. pl. 52. 

Of, Mus. Gregor. i. pl. 61, no. 8. 

'2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases no. B 57. 

15 The best collection of evidence bearing on the 
point occurs in a valuable paper by Dr. L. R. 
Farnell (‘Sociological hypotheses concerning the 
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centres of these two divinities. At Argos 
during the feast of 7a “YBpiorixa women wore 
the masculine chiton and chlamys, men the 
feminine peplos and veil. Plutarch, after 
mentioning the festival and recounting an 
aetiological tale,!° adds immediately that the 
Argives, in order to increase the numbers of 
their male population, gave the citizenship 
to the noblest of their neighbours and united 
them with the women, who, however, seemed 
to dishonour and despise their husbands as 
inferior to themselves. Hence arose the law 
that bade married women wear a_ beard 
when they slept with their husbands.!’ 
Similarly Spartan brides on the wedding 
night were dressed in men’s jimatia and 
sandals.'8 Argos and Sparta are the only 
two towns in the Peloponnese at which such 
an exchange of costume is known to have 
been practised ; and they were the principal 
sites of Hera-worship. Again, the Samians 
at their festival of Hera (7a "Hpaia) used to 
comb their hair till it hung over their back 
and shoulders : they wore snow-white chitons 
reaching to the ground, golden grass-hoppers 
in their hair, and chased jewellery of the 
sort called chlidones on their arms.!% 
Hesychius defines yAidwves as ‘an adornment 
that women are wont to wear about their 
arms and their necks.’ It would seem, 
then, that the Samians were dressed not 
only as old-fashioned men, but as women, in 
the service of Hera. This is the more 
credible, since the sanctuary of the Samian 
Hera was sometimes said to have been 
founded by the Argonauts, who brought the 
image of the goddess from Argos.”° 

At Cos too the Argive Hera was 


position of women in ancient religion’) in the 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 1904 vii. 70 ff. 
See also Lobeck Aglaophamus pp. 173 ff., Creuzer 
Symbolik? ii. 361 ff. 

14 The only exception appears to be that of the 
Athenian écxoddpo. or woxopdpo, whose ritual 
stood in some relation to the worship of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Plut. v. Thes. 23, Bekker anecd. Gr. 
p. 318, 22 ff.). The cult of the bearded Cypriote 
*Agpod(rn or rather ’Appddiros (Macrob. Sat. 3. 8. 2f., 
Serv. in Verg. Aen. 2. 632, ep. Firm. Mat. de 
error. prof. rel. 4. 1 ff.) is more Oriental than 
Greek. The same may be said of the costume of 
the galli (Daremberg-Saglio Dict. At. ii. 1456). 

16 Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Polyaen. strat. 8. 33, cp. 
Plut. de mus. 9 év*Apye: Ta ’Evdupatia Kadovmeva. 

16 The story of Telesilla (supra p. 372 n. 4), 
which reminds us that Hera at Argos was decidedly 
warlike, a bronze shield being the prize at her 
festival ra “Hpaia (Pind. Nem. 10. 22 f., schol. vet. 
Pind. Ol. 7. 152, Aeneas tact. 1. 17, Zenob. 2. 3, 
6. 52, C.1.G. 234, 1068, alib.). 

7 Plut. de mul. virt. 4. 

18 Td. v. Lyc. 15. 

19 Asius (=frag. 13 Kinkel) ap. Athen. 525x f. 

20 Paus. 7. 4. 4. 
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worshipped as ‘Queen’ (BaciAea)! and there 
was an important cult of Herakles, in whose 
temple marriages were celebrated, different 
buildings being set apart for the use of the 
two sexes.2, At Halasarna in Cos none 
might take part in the festival of Herakles 
(ra “HpaxXea) unless they were enrolled 
along with the names of their father, their 
mother, and their mother’s father ;* and a 
list of worshippers drawn up in accordance 
with this matrilineal rule is extant.t At 
the neighbouring town of Antimacheia the 
priest of Herakles was dressed as a woman 
and wore a mitra on his head, when he 
sacrificed.® The explanatory myth told how 
Herakles made a raid on Cos and tried to 
steal a ram from a stalwart shepherd 
Antagoras. Thereupon the Hellenes and 
the Meropes came to blows. Herakles 
wearied with the fight fled to a certain 
Thracian ® woman and concealed himself in 
feminine costume. Afterwards he vanquished 
the Meropes, married the daughter of 
Alkiopos, and wore a flowered robe (arodjv 
av@wyv). Hence the priest sacrifices on the 
site of the battle, and bridegrooms are 
clothed in women’s robes when they receive 
their brides.’ The name of Alkiopos’ 
daughter is not given; but the mention of 
her oroAy dvGw7y is suggestive of Hera her- 
self, who was worshipped at Argos as Hera 
*AvOeia ® with a festival of Spring Flowers 
(HpocavOea).° Lilies in particular were 
said to have sprung from Hera’s milk, when 
she suckled the infant Herakles ;1° and it is 
noteworthy that the lily called ambrosia 
sprang from the head of a statue of Alex- 
ander (?in his character of Herakles) in Cos.!! 


1 Dittenberger® ii. 407 no. 617, 6. 

201d. Tia Dit it. nO.) 7o4- 

* Id.” ii. 397 no. 614, 29 ff. 

+ Paton and Hicks Inserr. of Cos p. 236, no. 368. 

5 Imperial coins of Cos show a veiled female 
figure resting on a sceptre and holding a patera 
over a lighted altar (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins 
Caria, etc. p. 219 pl. 33, 11): this was interpreted 
by Eckhel as the priest of Herakles (Head hist. 
num. p. 537). 

® The temple of Herakles at Erythrae possessed 
an ancient image of Herakles, which had floated 
from Tyre on a raft and had been towed ashore by 
a rope made of the hair of the Thracian women at 
Erythrae: hence they were the only women 
allowed to enter the temple (Paus. 7. 5. 5 ff.). 

7 Plut. quaestt. Gr. 58. 

8 Paus. 2. 22. 1, et. mag. p. 108, 47, Suid. s.v. 
*Avéeto, ef. Gud. p. 57, 47, Scholl-Studemund anecd. 
varia i, 269, ep. 278, 283. 

® Hesych. s.v., cp. Phot. s.v.’Hpodv@ia, Poll. 4. 78 
Tais Averpdpots év “Hpas, et. mag. 409, 32 f. where 
the Argive king calls the crops tv@ea“Hpas. 

1° Geopon. 11. 19. 

't Nicander ap. Athen. 684£, cp. Farnell Cults of 
Gk. States i. 128 n. b. 


Tt looks as though the Coan Herakles 
and Hera had been king and queen of the 
May,!? united in a tepds yapos comparable 
with that of Zeus and Hera elsewhere. In 
Lydia too Herakles exchanged clothes with 
Omphale, the gynaecocratic!® queen in 
whose service he performed a series of labours 
like those that he achieved for Eurystheus.'* 
He took upon him her purple robe,! her 
mitra,’® necklace,!’ bracelet,!’ girdle,!® and 
distaff,?° being, as Propertius 2! says, an apta 
puella: she wore his lion-skin and carried 
his club and arrows #2—in fact, as Ovid puts 
it, vir alla furt.2* K. Tiimpel contends that 
‘Hebe und Omphale in Sid und Nord sind 
Parallel Figuren, Hera-Heroinen’ 4 and that 
‘ Herakles neben Omphale nur eine Erschein- 
ungsform des Helios neben der Hera ist.’ 
But this identification of Omphale with Hera, 
though possible, is far from certain. Joannes 
Lydus informs us that at the mysteries of 
Herakles, which were held in the spring, 
men wore women’s clothing, and that the 
custom had a sexual significance.?° 

The real meaning of the widespread 
practice of men and women exchanging 
clothes is not known. It is, however, a 
legitimate conjecture that it arose at the 
transition from the matriarchal to the patri- 
archal stage of society, and was intended to 
mark the transference of the woman’s rights 
to the man, of the man’s to the woman. Be 
that as it may, the connexion of the practice 
on Greek soil with the cult-centres of Hera 
and Herakles is a further proof that the 
former stood to the latter as wife to 
husband. 

We arrive, then, at the following conclu- 
clusion. Hera and Herakles were a matri- 
archal pair of deities corresponding to the 
patriarchal pair Zeus and Dia or Dione. 
Their relative importance may be thus 
expressed : 


2 Cp. Frazer on Paus. 2. 22. 1. 

3 Supra p. 372 n.9 * 

M4 Apollod. 2. 6, 3. 

1 Lucian dial. deor. 13, Ov. fast. 2. 319, her. 
9. 101, Lact. Plac. in Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Prop. 
4. 9. 47, cp. Anth. Pal. 6, 358 Diotimos cis cimacow 
Tov “Ougaans. 

16 Ov. her. 9. 63. 17 4b. 57. 

IBD. OO: 19 7b. 65 f., Prop. 4. 9. 49. 

* Sen. Herc. Oet. 375 f., Prop. 4. 9. 48, Lact. 
Plac. i Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Myth. Vat. 2. 155: 
p- 141 Mai, ep. 3. 13. 1 p. 269 Mai. 

1 Prop. 4. 9. 50. 

2 Ov. fast. 2. 325, her. 9. 103 ff. 

°° Ov. her. 9. 106. For the evidence of painting, 
sculpture, pottery, gems, and coins, see Sieveking 
in Roscher Lew. iii. 888 ff. 

*4 Philologus 1891 1. 616. 

» 7b. 619, also in Roscher Lew. iii. 885 ff. 

*% Lyd. de mens. 4. 67 p. 120, 10 ff. Wiinsch. 
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Herakles ~ Hera 
Zeus ~ Dia or Dione. 


I conceive that a patriarchal tribe wor- 
shipping Zeus and Dia or Dione was, by 
invasion or otherwise, amalgamated with 
a matriarchal tribe worshipping Hera and 
Herakles. This fusion of population en- 
tailed a consequent fusion of cults. Zeus 
the principal deity of the patriarchal people 
was united to Hera the principal deity of the 
matriarchal people, their union being ever 
afterwards celebrated as the tepds ydmos of 
Zeus and Hera. Euripides in his Hercules 
Furens! makes Amphitryon exclaim :— 


© Zed, wap’ “Hpas ap’ dpas Opovev tad ;— 


as though Zeus reigned in virtue of his 
union with Hera. Indeed, bowing to 
matriarchal custom, Zeus dressed as a bride 
for the occasion. A terra-cotta group from 
Samos shows Zeus and Hera seated side by 
side : the god, like the goddess, wears a veil.? 
R. Forster’s identification of the scene as 
that of the iepds yapos* has been widely and 
rightly accepted. Beyond all doubt is the 
picture of the tepds yapos found at Pompeii, 
in which again Zeus, like Hera, wears the 
veil.2 And other representations of Zeus 
with a veil® may be interpreted in the same 
way. Martianus Capella describes the veil 
of Jupiter as velamen rutilans.? Is not 
this the flammewm appropriate to the bride- 
groom of gynaecocratic Hera? If, however, 
we maintain that the Jupiter of Martianus 
Capella is purely Etruscan,5 we have yet to 
reckon with the fact that the Etruscans were, 
if not matriarchal, at least matrilineal.? 

Not only did Zeus forsake Dia or Dione to 
marry Hera, while Hera forsook Herakles 
to marry Zeus, but the two jilted deities 
made a match of it. Herakles married 
Dia; for it will be remembered that Dia 
was the earlier name of Hebe, the consort 


1 Kur. H. F. 1127. 

2 Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 20. 251, 
Hera p. 24 f. fig. 4a, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States 
i. 115 pl. V b. 

* Forster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera 
Breslau 1867 pp. 24 f. 

4 See e.g. J. A. Hild in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. 
Ant, iii. 674 fig. 4167. 

> Baumeister Denkmdiler iii. 2133 fig. 2390 = Class. 
Rev, xvii. 414 fig. 9, Forster op. cit. pp. 35 ff. 

5 Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 239 f. 251 ff. 

* Mart. Cap. 1. 66. In the Pompeian fresco 
Hera’s veil is white, that of Zeus violet (Baumeister 
Denkmaler iii. 2132 f.). 

8 C. Thulin Die Gétter des Martianus Capella 
Gieszen 1906 pp. 5 f., cp. pp. 24, 31 ff., 66. 

® Miiller-Deecke Htrusker i. 276, 508, J. Martha 
in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 822, Bachofen 
Das Mutterrecht pp. 12, 92, 274, 293. 

0 Supra p. 367. 
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of Herakles in historical times. In other 
words, Zeus and Herakles exchanged wives, 
so that, instead of Zeus~Dia and Hera ~ 
Herakles, succeeding generations recognised 
Zeus~Hera and Herakles~Dia. Never, 
surely, was there a more amicable arrange- 
ment! Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
in the realm of Greek mythology was the 
love of Zeus for Ixion’s wife Dia,!! and of 
Ixion for Zeus’s wife Hera.!2 
ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 


(Lo be continued.) 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(See C.R. 1906, P. 132.) 


SINcE my last note was written there has 
been comparatively little excavation done in 
the Forum: but the removal of the Director’s 
offices to the new museum in the monastery 
of S. Francesca Romana has now rendered 
possible the continuation of the exploration 
of the Basilica Aemilia, and this will shortly 
be undertaken. 

With regard to the inscription 


L:NAEVIVS -L:F: 


it belongs without doubt to the same person- 
age who set up the slab bearing the inserip- 
tion L: Naevius L- F': Surdinus pr(aetor) 
inter civis et peregrinos, on the back of 
which is carved the relief of Curtius (C.I.L. 
vi. 1468; C.R. 1904, 330), and the vertical 
stroke may be the beginning of a P. We 
have the inscription (CLL. vi. 1278 
M. Cispius LF: Pr(aetor)), of another 
man who gives himself the title of praetor 
only, which belongs to about the same date, 
and was found on the steps of the column of 
Phocas (under which lay the greater part of 
the new inscription of Naevius Surdinus) in 
1811. 

A comparison of Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
versions of the same story (De Oratore, ii. 
266, ut mewm—Caesar Strabo is speaking— 
tllud in Helvium Manciam ‘ram ostendam 
cwius modi sis’ cum ille ‘ostende, quaeso’ ; 
demonstravt digito victum Gallum in 
Mariano scuto Cimbrico sub novis distortum, 
erecta lingua, buccis fluentibus : H.N.xxxv. 
25. hinc enim ille Crasst oratoris lepos 
agentis sub Veteribus; cum testis convpel- 
latus instaret : ‘dic ergo, Crasse, qualem me 
noris 2?’ *talem,’ imquit, ostendens in tabula 
inficetissime Gallum exerentem linguam.) 


Wl. V4, 317. See Class. Rev. xvii. 420. 
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shows that the tr7bunal praetortwm stood in 
front of the tabernae veteres, 2.e. in front of 
the Basilica Iulia, with a view towards the 
tabernae novae, which lay in front of the 
Basilica Aemilia, and Professor Hiilsen 
therefore conjectured, at a recent meeting of 
the German Institute (cf. the French version 
-of his work on the Forum, p. 148), that the 
three inscriptions of which we have spoken 
have some connexion with it. 

Close to it was the statue of Marsyas 
(Hor. Sat. i. 6. 120, ete.) and the three 
sacred trees, the fig, the olive, and the vine 
(Plin. H.N. xv. 78), and the foundation of the 
square enclosure in which they stood may 
perhaps be still preserved to us, between the 
inscription of Naevius and the plutei of 
Trajan. 

Professor Mau’s paper on the Rostra has 
now appeared in the Rémische Mitteilungen 
(1905, 230-266), and I must say that his 
arguments seem to me to be convincing. He 
follows the view of Nichols that the hemi- 
cycle is earlier than the Rostra of opus 
quadratum, and accepts the advance of 
Richter on this view, that the curved struc- 
ture was itself the Rostra of Caesar (C.R. 
1904, 140), bringing a number of new argu- 
ments to support his theory. The objection 
that the hemicycle is too narrow to have ever 
served as the Rostra is met by the con- 
sideration that it was originally wider, and 
that it was only made narrow when the 
flight of steps at the back was put in to 
serve as an approach to the new Rostra of 
opus quadratum. He demonstrates, success- 
fully I think (though further excavation 
might result in certainty), that the state 
of things at the point of contact on the side 
of the Arch of Severus proves the priority of 
the hemicycle: and that the existence of a 
gate or railing on this side, supposed by those 
who believe that the hemicycle was con- 
structed later as one side of a courtyard 
(Hilsen, Rém. Mitt. 1905, 16 sqq.; Roman 
Forum, 76), cannot be rightly inferred from 
the holes in the marble plinth of the rectan- 
gular Rostra, which is now seen standing 
independently. 

He also shows that the arrangement of the 
slabs of porta santa marble on the front of 
the hemicycle postulates the existence of the 
other half of the curve, which is further 
vouched for by the presence all through the 
concrete core (not only in the N. E. half, 
where alone the marble facing is preserved) 
of several layers of travertine chips, corre- 
sponding in level with the foundation of the 
plinth and the plinth itself. 

More recently Comm. Boni’s attention has 
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been devoted to the investigation of the base 
of the Column of Trajan. 

Dio Cassius (lxix. 2) and other writers tell 
us that the ashes of the emperor, after his 
death in Cilicia in 117 a.p., were conveyed 
to Rome for burial, and placed within a 
golden urn, which was deposited in the 
column. Recent writers, such as Lanciani 
(Ruins and Excavations, 319), Richter (To- 
pographie, 116), and Platner (Ancient Rome, 
272) had denied that there was any chamber 
in the base: but a very little work was suf- 
ficient to prove its existence: and it turned 
out not to have been so very long ago filled in, 
for, on the lintel of the doorway leading to the 
chamber itself (which is approached by a small 
corridor entered by a door opposite to that 
which leads to the stairs to the top of the col- 
umn) was the inscription ‘ Radel 1764.’ Itis, 
indeed, somewhat surprising that its exist- 
ence should not have been recognized: for, 
besides the fact that the ancient window 
which lighted it was always visible on the W. 
side of the column, plans of the chamber may 
be found in two engravings of the Speculum 
Romanae Magnificentiae published by An- 
toine Lafréry about the middle of the six- 
teenth century (Nos. 94 and 951 of the copy 
described in Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List 
No. 135, p. 122), in Bartoli’s Colonna Tra- 
iana, (dedicated to Louis XIV) not long after 
1667, in which year the making of casts by 
his order began, the scaffolding for which 
was made use of by Bartoli to draw the 
reliefs in detail, and in Piranesi’s Colonna 
Traiana, dedicated to Clement XIII (1758— 
1769). I should add that Comm. Boni’s 
discovery was made independently of these 
sources of information. 

The chamber was filled up with solid 
concrete, no doubt from fears for the 
stability of the column at some time before 
1838, when Nibby (Roma nell’ anno 1838, 
Parte Antica, ii. 188) wrote that he con- 
sidered that there were distinct traces of the 
entrance to it. The doorway was later 
covered with plaster, so that its presence 
would not have been easily detected. The 
filling up of the chamber was justified, inas- 
much as, in the foundation of one course of 
travertine blocks (themselves resting on 
concrete) a large hole had been made, no 
doubt by searchers for the golden urn, and 
had been used for burials, no doubt at the 
time when the little church of S. Niccolo de 
Columna stood at the foot of the column. 


1 In the latter the plan of the base is shown re- 
versed. Labacco, in his Libro appartenente a ?Ar- 
chitettura (1552) Pl. 12, gives a reduced copy of it, 
reversed again, so that the position is correct. 
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Of this church we first hear in a document 
of the twelfth century, and it was destroyed 
by Paul IIT. in 1536 (Armellini, Chiese di 
Roma, 167). 

The question of the continuation of the 
Via Cavour towards the Piazza Venezia is 
one that interests archaeologists, inasmuch 
as the new street must pass through some 
part of the Forum of Trajan and either 
through or close to the areas of others of 
the imperial Fora. 

Five projects have already been presented, 
the best of which seems to be that of Signor 
Tolomei, who proposes to bring the new street 
from the Tor dei Conti along the outside of 
the Forum of Augustus on the N.E. and so to 
the Forum of Trajan. It would perhaps then 
be best, as Professor Lanciani suggested in a 
recent lecture on the subject, not to attempt 
to carry the new street further, but to lower 
the level almost or quite down to that of the 
Forum of Trajan, and so pass through it 
without prejudicing excavation in the 
future. 

This would, however, be more costly than 
another, that of Signori Crimini and Testa, 
which would simply be to follow the line of 
the present Via di Marforio, running just 
below the monument to Victor Emmanuel 
(as far as the N. angle of which the road is 
already half made) and keeping along the 
S.W. edge of the imperial fora, without 
touching them. From the Arch of Severus, 
however, which would thus be reached, it 
would be necessary to carry the road on a 
bridge in front of the Curia, which would 
spoil the appearance of that part of the 
Forum entirely. 

Nothing has, however, been definitely 
decided as yet. Another important problem, 
to my mind, is the question of the road cross- 
ing the Forum Romanum itself. The present 
viaduct is ugly, and cuts off the buildings 
immediately below the Tabularium from 
the rest of the Forum: while from a 
practical point of view it is narrow, and 
involves awkward turns: and I am _ not 
disinclined to think that a better effect 
might be produced by an open iron bridge, 
which, though inevitably ugly, would not 
cut the Forum into two parts. Its 
exact position would depend on the solution 
decided upon for the problem of the Via 
Cavour. 

Tuomas ASHBY, JUNIOR. 

BririsH ScHoont, Rome. 

June 1906. 
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GARDNER'S GREEK SCULPTURE. 


In noticing the second edition of this: 
work (Class. Rev. xx. p. 284) I felt it ne- 
cessary to call attention to the defectiveness 
of the illustrations. I am now informed 
that the defects are due to the accident that 
the blocks had become corroded, and that 
their state was not reported until the edition 
had been printed off. It is satisfactory to: 
be assured that the motive of economy did 
not enter into the matter; that such a mo- 
tive could be imputed as a possible alterna- 
tive to the actual one of carelessness was 
due to the ever-increasing output of cheaply 
and badly illustrated manuals of art. 

G. F. Hitt. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR. 
Miletus.—The following is a summary of 


* the chief results of excavations from Oct. 


1903 to Dee. 1905. An inscription, restored 
from fragments, gives information as to 
a Milesian Guild of Dancers and_ records. 
a procession from Miletus to Didyma. 
Mention is made of a shrine of Hekate 
‘before the gates,’ of ‘the broad way,’ 
and of a paean sung ‘xara Kepatirny 
mapa Napéw avdpiacw. These statues are 
evidently the seated figures now in the 
British Museum. In the Delphinium three 
distinct building periods can be traced. 
To the first, the archaic, belong a square 
altar, a round base with a bowstrophedon 
inscription recording a dedication by two 
Prytaneis to Hekaté, and three round altars, 
two of which are dedicated to Zeus Soter 
and Artemis respectively. The second 
period, the Hellenistic, is noteworthy chiefly 
for the lists of eponymous magistrates rang- 
ing from 523-260 s.c. Important light is 
also thrown on the relations of Miletus with 
its colonies—Kyzikos, Olbia, and Apollonia 
on Rhyndakos. The third building period 
dates from the second century A.p. The 
early-Ionic temple of Athena has yielded 
very important material for the history of 
pottery. The oldest fragments show a clear 
connection with the declining Mycenaean 
Age. These are followed by geometrical 
fragments (akin to the Boeotian type) and 
Rhodian pottery, the latter in many cases 
of the Fikellura style. The statues of the 
Muses mentioned in the June Number of the 
Class. Rev. were discovered in the baths 
erected originally by Faustina the Younger 
and subsequently restored by Makarios in the 
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third century 4.p. The statues probably date 
from the second century 4.p. An important 
vaulted building has been excavated on the 
S. slope of the Theatre-Hill. It is a 
Heroon of some distinguished personage of 
Hellenistic date. The difficulties which 
have hitherto stood in the way of the excava- 
tion of the temple at Didyma have now 
been surmounted and the work has actually 
been started.? 

Aphrodisias (Caria)).—In 1905 attention 
was directed chiefly to the excavation of 
the baths. An inscription on the architrave 
of the E. Portico reads : “H ’Adpodetrn Aito- 
kparopt Katcape Bey ‘Adpilalvd S<Baorg 
’Odw[z |i Mar[eA]Aq[v]io cat 7G Sypw Tov 
éruepopevov Tots Kioow Kal Tats Kepadais Ne... 
Several marble statues of the Roman Period 
have been discovered in a remarkable state 
of preservation. They include the draped 
figure of a priestess with headdress of the 
type of Julia Titi, two heads of Aphrodite 
with a hole at the top for the insertion of a 
polos, and two consoles decorated with 
sculptured heads of Zeus and Perseus respect- 
ively.” 

Samos.—At Tigani, which occupies the 
site of the old harbour at Samos, two 
remarkable statues have been found. One 
represents a man of heavy build standing 
with the left foot advanced. The figure is 
dressed in the style of the seated figures 
from Branchidae in the British Museum, to 
which it is evidently closely related. The 
other is a figure seated on a throne. The 
style of drapery resembles that of the first 
statue, but the head is missing. On the left 
side of the throne is the following inscription, 
written oro.xydov in five lines : 

*Acakns aveOnkev 

6 Bpvowvos: ds 77) 
“Apn: tHv avAnv: € 
Tpynoev: KATO THV 
ériotacw. 

This Aeakes may be identical with the 
father of the tyrant Polykrates (cf. Herod. 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 1. 
2 Acad. des Inscr., March-April, 1906. 
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ii. 182). The interpretation’ of the inscrip- 
tion is uncertain. Perhaps it may be trans- 
lated : ‘ Dedicated by Aeakes son of Bryson 
who exacted (a tenth of) the spoil for Hera, 
according to his office as émiorarys. The 
figure, though obviously akin to the Bron- 
chidae statues, shows an advance upon them 
in style.° 
CRETE. 


Knossos.—Dr. Evans has carried on his 
examination of the ancient street leading 
from the N.W. of the palace and has ascer- 
tained that it was flanked on both sides by 
store-chambers. These have yielded a mass 
of inseribed tablets. On this road was 
discovered a small palace in which the steps 
leading to an upper story are still partially 
preserved. 

Palaikastro.—Members of the British 
School have conducted excavations on the 
site of the Dictaean temple of Zeus. Above 
remains of the ‘ Kamares’ period the various 
strata succeeded one another with great regu- 
larity up to the 6th. cent. B.c. Terracotta 
antefixes with Gorgoneia and slabs with 
designs of warriors and quadrigae in relief 
belong to a wooden temple of that century. 
In the temenos many votive offerings have 
been found, comprising vases, lamps, bronze 
shields, and a bronze lion. The lower strata 
were very rich in Mycenaean objects, among 
which were sculptured stone vessels and 
ivory plaques ornamented with engraved 
linear designs. The pre-Mycenaean period 
is represented by fine ‘Kamares’ vases, 
terracotta bucrania, and a mass of ox-bones, 
the presence of the last pointing to the 
existence of a cultus-shrine. Further in- 
land a two-chambered house was explored 
and found to contain vessels of stone and 
primitive pottery of the same type as that 
found in the first city at Troy. The presence 
of obsidian points to early commercial inter- 
course with Melos.* 


F. H. MarsHatt. 


5 Athen. Mitt. 1906, parts 1 and 2. 
4 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 29. No. 2. 

The evidence of ancient Christian literature on 
the authenticity of a ep) avactdcews attributed to 
Justin the Apologist, G. Archambault. The evidence 
is very weak, Studies on Plautus Asinaria. I. On 
scenes I, II, and construction in general, Louis 


Havet. Hyperides contra Athenogenem, col. I. 14, 
P. Foucart. Read [movnp]lav. Critical Studies on 
Lactantius, Paul Monceaux. Name; life ; literary 
chronology : lost and apocryphal works: L. and 
de Mortibus persecutorum : L. and the poem on the 
Phoenix. On the hippodrome at Olympia, Camille 
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Gaspar. Discussion of a metrological fragment 
first published by H. Schoene in which its various 
dimensions are given. tudes Latines viii. On 
some passages of the Amphitryon, Félix Gaffiot. 
On 861-82; 576 and 769: 891-6. Pompa Diaboli, 
Salomon Reinach, a reply to Mr. de Alés.  Hpi- 
graphical notes on inscriptions of Magnesia by the 
‘Maeander, J. de Decker. Bulletin bibliographique. 

No. 3. 

Studies on Plautus Asinaria. II. Corrections 
of the text, L. Havet. Emendations of 3, 20, 
59, [61], 64, 76-9, 85, 93-5, 97-8, [100], 108, 105, 
109, 126, 142-3, 145, 156-7, 161, 167, 182-7, 191-5, 
198, [199], 203, 205, 217-8, 224-5, 244, 250-6, 263, 
275, (278), 280, 292, 301, 308-17, 320, 325, 330-2, 
347-8, 354, 363-4, 379. The musical fragment of 
Oxyrhynchus (Grenfell and Hunt, IV. pap. 667), 
C. BK. Ruelle. On Plautine Metric, Georges Ramain. 
In the 4th foot of the iambic trimeter and the 
5th of the trochaic septenarius the ‘thesis’ is 
never formed by an iambic word with shortened 
final or by a word which would be iambic in position 
(e.g. bonus) or by two shorts which are not part 
of the same word: further, contractions such as 
mi (mihi) are not permitted. Exceptions in the 
Amphitryon and elsewhere are examined.—Archaic 
forms like siem, duim, etc. and infinitives in -zer 
are only regularly admitted in two places. (1) 
In the third foot of the trochaic septenarius ‘ quand 
le quatriéme temps marqué tombe sur une finale et 
quw’une coupe trochaique est visible aprés le cin- 
quiéme pied.’ Here they are rare. (2) In the 
antepenultimate foot in trimeters and trochaic 
septenarii. Here they are frequent. Exceptions 
are examined.—The proceleusmatice is only per- 
missible in certain parts of the verse, which are 
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enumerated.—Inscriptions relating to Didymi. B- 


Haussoullier. Details of tthe construction and cost 
of the temple of Apollo at D. Bulletin biblio 
graphique. 

No. 4. 


The employment of diminutives by Catullus, P. 
de Labriolle. Theocritus as an imitator of Sophron, 
Edmond Faral. Anchurus, P. Roussel. This 
name of a son of Midas is to be restored in Anth. 
Pal. xv. 25 wir’ ’Ayxovpou | mAivOas for pnte rayxov- 
pov which is unmetrical. KéAuis év oidfpw, the 
same. An explanation of an obscure proverb and 
legends connected with the mysteries of Samothrace. 
On Scaliger’s correction in Tibullus i. 2, 65, 66, 
A Cartault. fuat for fuit is a permissible form, and 
makes the poem, the relations of which to other 
poems of Tibullus are examined, intelligible. 
De carmine quod est inter Horatiana IV. viit, 
Mortimer Lamson Earle. Maintains the spurious- 
ness of the poem on the ground of un-Horatian 
assonances of endings. Zhe origin of the name 
Phoenicia, Isidore Lévy. éoivikn wasthe oldest name 
of Caria and thence transferred to the Syrian littoral. 
Two passages of Plautus, Félix Gaffiot. Emenda- 
tions of Miles 435-9 and Truc. 826-31. On Epi- 
nomis, 987 C, J. Bidez. “HAlou (aorhp), not Kpdvov, 


should be read. Psellus and the commentary of 


Proclus on the Timaeus, J. Bidez.  Psellus is a 
wholesale borrower from Proclus. On Minucius 
Felix Oct., F. Préchac. Suggestions on iv. 3, 


xxiv. 2, xxxiv. 9. On the same xix. 9, 10, P. 


Médan, On the same v. 2-3, 8, xxxv. 1, J. de 


Decker. De Titulo Ionico, Bruno Keil. On am 
inscription on an offering to the Apollo of Didymi 
published by B. Haussoullier. Bulletin biblio- 


graphique. 
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CORRIGENDA TO THE JULY NUMBER. 


P. 293d (note on Lysias 12, 11, 1. 4). 
P. 298a, 1. 7. 
P. 320a (4th par. from end). 


Dele comma between ayaray and dence 
For oi 500A read tovs SovaAous. 
After ‘help towards’ add ‘ their solution.’ 
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NOVEMBER 1906. 


Tue scheme for the international excava- 
tion of the buried city of Herculaneum, to 
whose prosecution Prof. Waldstein has de- 
voted himself with such unflagging and un- 
selfish enthusiasm, appears to be entering on 
a new and more promising phase. As early 
as 1904 the Italian Government gave it all 
the countenance which governments can be 
expected to accord to such projects; and 
Prof. Waldstein’s personal advocacy in 
France, Germany, and the United States 
had evoked a most encouraging response, 
when the enterprise was checked for a while 
by a counter-agitation upon Italian soil, 
which made the Government hesitate. The 
matter has, however, since been referred to 
a Royal Commission (Commissione centrale 
delle Antichita e Belle Arti), which reported 
favourably, and the opposition seems to be 
now upon the wane. Having regard to the 
magnitude and the importance of the under- 
taking, it is greatly to be regretted that its 
inherent difficulties have been enhanced by 
the intrusion of influences as mischievous 
now as in the times of the historian of 
Rome: ‘factio respectusque rerum priua- 
tarum semper offecere oflicientque 
publicis consiliis’ (Livy, i. 30). 


quae 


In redemption of the promise made in 
our last issue we give some further par- 


NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XX. 


ticulars of the transformation of this journal 
which will take effect next year. The 
Advisory Committee of the new Classical 
Review will include in addition to the 
names published in October those of Prof. 
R. M. Burrows, Mr. 8. H. Burcuer, M.P., 
and Miss E. Penrose. The first number will 
be published in February, and the second in 
March. As it will not be possible to produce 
a number of the Classzcal Quarterly by 
January, the first issue will be in April, 
and the 1907 volume will accordingly consist 
of three numbers only. Subject to readjust- 
ments which future experience may show 
to be advisable, the spheres of the two 
periodicals will be approximately as follows. 
Original articles will as a rule be published 
in the Quarterly, and notices of books as a 
rule in the Review. Summaries of periodicals, 
classical and archaeological, will appear in 
the Quarterly, and the remaining matter in 
the Review. 


The triennial performance of a Greek play 
at Cambridge will take place on November 
30th and following days. The play selected 
is the Hwmenides ot Aeschylus, and the 
arrangements as to music, scenery, and so 
forth will follow the lines of those of the 
performance of the same drama in 1885. 


cc 
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A PECULIARITY OF CHORIC RESPONSION. 


(Continued from p. 346.) 


I have presented the facts from tragedy 
first, because they were the first to strike 
me and withthem I am most familiar. And 
indeed I feel that some apology and some 
explanation is needed before I pass to the 
facts from lyric poetry. That, although the 
tragic ‘rhyme’ has been a familiar thing 
to me since 1889, I did not, until quite 
recently, make investigations elsewhere ; 
that in fact this paper was written, in its 
first form, and despatched, before I had even 
seen Blass’ Bacchylides ; this, strange as it 
may seem to readers of the Class. Rev., will 
cease to seem strange if the writer is allowed 
to state that his occupation nowhere demands 
of him any acquaintance with Greek poetry, 
that his leisure has, in the first place and 
the second, other claims on it, and that he 
dwells at the other end of the world. As’ 
the opportunity of revising this paper luckily 
offered itself, I determined, since any value 
it might have lay entirely in the collection 
of facts, to make that collection complete. 

And indeed, there is one question which 
one can by no means avoid. If it stands 
so with tragedy as I have stated it to 
stand, how stands it with Mezger’s ‘ recurrent 
words’ in Prypar?! Are they really xpurrai 
kXatdes to the poet’s meaning, or are they 
merely unconscious iterations as Mr. A. B. 
Cook (Class. Rev. xvi 266) maintains? 
Perhaps not altogether the first, but certainly 
not altogether the second. They come under 
our rubric Ia, and are imbedded in a mass of 
rhyme which can be arranged under nearly 
all the rest. I proceed to give the facts, 
premising only that I follow the same prin- 
ciples as with the tragedians, being perhaps 
a little more stringent in regard to the 
admission of slight instances, and almost 
entirely ignoring irregular correspondence. 
Olympia I (Schroeder) 1 apiot-=30 xapis 
8’; xpucds=41 xproe; 2-€ diampéer- =13 
-ediac Spér-; 11 éoriav=98 éoriay; 14-15 
dyAatlerar 6€ Kal povorkas ev ddtwor.=90—91 
viv 8 év aipaxoupias ayAaaion pepixrat, and 
for sense of 14-15 cf. 102-3; 15 -arar 
= 33 -oror= 44 dys 3 17 app =35 avdpi= 

1 Mezger I know only at second-hand and I have 
deliberately refrained from searching him out: I 


take as definition of his ‘recurrent words’ that 
given by Prof. Bury Nemean Odes p. xx ‘a 


practice of the poet to repeat some particular word 
in the same verse and foot of different strophes or 
epodes.’ With the Bury-responsions, as one might 


call them, I have plainly nothing to do, 


93 dudi=104 dpdo-; 18 xdpis=65 radw ; 
21=39 wapéxwv=50 -a xpedv; 29 -pevar= 
58 pevor; 31 tysdv=48 -ripov; 36 ayria 
mpotépwv=47 adrixa pbovepdv; 42 = 100 
brarov ; 43 xpovor=101 vopur; 49 paxat-= 
96 dxpat; 50=108 -aor; 51 dayov=69 80 
yapov ; 59 amrdha-= 70 -a rapa; 77 eri=106 
éxi-; 95=106 -erat; 98 peditroecocav= 109 
yAvkutépav (kev?) II 3 Avés: ’O-=63 Biorov = 
70 Avs 6-; 4 dxpdOwa=84 doy ev7ri=91 
’Axpayavtt; ToAguov=31 favdrov=44 ode 
pov; D rerpaoptas=52 aywvias; 7 ebovipov 
=34 ctOvpiav=47 eyxupiov=94 evepyéray ; 
re matépwv =47 te pedewy ; 16=96 dixar; 17 
xpdvos 6 ravtwv=57 br Gavovtwv=77 zroots 
6 zavtwv (the trouble in 76-7 does not touch 
this though A omits 6) ; O¢pev epywv = 97 Oenev 
Zodwv ; 19 xappdt-=99 yxappar’; 20 madty- 
xotov dapacbev = 40 zahaipatov rtéAcooer ; 
25 Bpdpor = 92 vow; 26b MadrAds = 33b 
@\Xor’ = 73 b dAdAa; 30 “Iwot=50 “Io6por ; 
33 b for sense cf. 53 b; 42 éxedve (Triclinius, 
wépve vett., répvev ‘Fo. Schroeder) = 89 ézeye ; 
45 rydpevos=52 reipdpevov ; 60 dpacats = 
100 dpacar ; 72 -rvéoow =8) -eroiow IIT 3 
buvov 6pOdcas=18 ~wov avOpuros; 4=34 
izrov ; 15 OAvpriarc= 30 Opbwota TV nil V 
4 = 20 rédw; -tpddov = 17 Aogov VI 1 iro-= 43 
id ; 2 Klovas=86 riopar; 3 magopev. . mpoo- 
=24 Bdcoper . . xpos; 4xpn=74 xpqu ; 5 ev 
Tica = 12 év dixar = 26 (év ’O)Avprriar; 7 dordats 
= 91 dowav ; 9 dperat=72 dperas ; 10 xotAas = 
31 KoéAmots ; 16 -atcoc= 79 -aiow ; 17 pavrw = 38 
pavrevo- ; 21 pedépboyyor 8 exirpeWovte Motcar 
=105 éudv 8 tpvev deé eciteprés avOos ; 
Motcar= 42 Moipas; 22 cOevos=71 yevos ; 
23 raxos=44 daos ; 234 find an echo in 73 ; 
25 é& dANa@v= 74 e& addov; 28 Eipdra = 
49 Biddva ; 33 ddper=47 -domer-; 34 oixetv= 
48 oixwr; 35 yduxet- = 91 yAvKvs ; 36 -ot0 
=57 -o10; 39 -d«poxov=60 -orpopov; 43 
épatas (which has been questioned, see 
Schroeder)=85 éparew-; 52 dxotoar= 66 
dxovew ; DD Kal mapmopdvpos axtior BeBpey- 
pévos aBpov = 76 aidota roruaraént xapis edKi ea 
popdav ; 68 OdAos=96 xpdros; 70 Geobar= 
98 dé€arr-; 77=98 “Aynota; 83 -GeAov7a= 
104 édvra; 84 éud=105 eudv; 86 mAEKwv 
= 93 -érwy VII 1 diaday os= 20 eeAjow; 2 
-Sov dpré\-=21 - vov ayyéAA-; 4 oixobev=23 
marpobev ; 5 év 8 =43 ev 8; 6 dpddpovos=63 
kal etpova ; 8 dpevos=40 xpos; 10 viKwy- 
reoo-=86 vixavd? é&; 12 rapddvorer= 44 68 
avOpdérouor ; 14 “Podov = 33 vopov = 71 téxev = 


90 dev; 15=91 ed6v-; 17 zatépa=36 
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matépos; 18 ’Actas=94 Gadrias; 20 Tdra- 
roAeuov= 77 TAaro\guwr ; 21 Adyov = 27 vdbov 
=46 ddov; 28 devdv=47 dpevav=60 beov= 
79 cir; 30 xGoves = 87 Noyov ; 34 &v$a=72 
éxra: 72 ™porepwy = 91 zarepwy and ef. gen- 
eral sense ; 3 74 éxov = 93 exeu VIII 5=34 
-pevev ; 10 AS 76 orédavos ; Sefar= 
32 (crépavov) revéar; 13 ayabdv=57 pew; 
20 Kparéwy = 64 débduv ; 30 -opevay = D2 
-opevos ; 33 -wevov=710 pevos=77 pépos; 34 
Tok¢guov=7T8 -onevov; 42=86 apdi; 46 
Tetpatois (reptarous Ahrens Schroeder) = 68 
téetpacw ; 63 épy-=85 epy IX 4 -pootTw = 32 
Toga; 5 -BoAwv=711 podrdv; 9 wote=37 7d 
ye; Avdds=93 kivxAov; 13=31 dydi; 16 
-aiow (contra codd.)=72 -aow; 17 rdpa= 
35 Aoyov=45 yovov; 33 oiBos=89 ofov; 
‘Aias=99 -adia; 34 copa’ =90 -ydva ; 37 
erei=47 eyerp’; 42 aore=88 Apya; 44 
dopov = 72 povos=90 pever; T0=88 ais; 88 
-7xeBe= 98 pepe X 2 waid-=65 mais ; pevos ; 
=8 xpéos; 4 xepi=94 yapw; 7 xpovos=64 
tovov ; 10 xataxhiooe = 94 avardoce ; peov= 
46 rédov = 52 oyxedov = 67 Té\0s=73 -epor; 11 
Aoyov=53 povos; 12 yxapw=69 -acw ; 16 &v 
*Orvpriade=58 civ *Odvprriads ; vikav = LOO 
aX\xae ; 19 Iarpoxkos=40 dzropov; 20 rori= 
104 wore; 21 meAuspov = 42 addovwos=63 
dy sviov 5 Sppdorar = 42 avrdoas ; 23 ravrov = 
44 racav=71 Ppdorup ; aos = 92 orab pov 5 2 
29° aexov8 =71 dkxovr-; 30=93 -evoats; 
KAewvav = 66 edavvev ; dauace=87 pada €; 
31 wore =46 76 8€; 39 vetKos= 102 Ketvov ; 42 
Oavarov = 63 Gewevos = 84 kaAapov = 105 rézpov 
a- (xotpov ‘ Bekkero teste unus e Thomm, 2’ 
Schroeder: @avarov cett.); 43 @&Acas=91 
Fepfais ; otpatov = 49 mayov ; 45 -Geov adcos 
=87 veoraros ; 50 EOS 86 é& ado- ; 51 
TedeTau= 66 Teyéay ; 52 pev ap-=73 péyav ; 
apa=67 -depe=94 dva-; 63 -eXdv =84 -déor ; 
66 ikev . . kvdatvwv = 87 - Geppaiver ; : 
75 daos=90 “TATOS ; 76 téwevos = 97 sii 
85 daver=91 adrep XI 3 vepec-=9 eOEd-; 
dpx- = 11 “Apy- XII 3 tw yap & Ba 
KuBepvovtat Goat=9 trav b& pe\AdvTwWY TeTv- 
gpdwvrac dpadai and note the exact corre- 
spondence of word-size, év wdvrw. cohering 
XIII 1 pee =101 ’Odvpria ; 3 Evor-= 
26 yevor ; 8 Oepa-=34 Newea=95 Bédea ; 
6€ Geparovra=26 ypdvov adxavra; 5 -Kovpov = 
28 otpov=97 -Koupos ; 6 -vopia=98 eee 5 
7 Bipyva=53 Mrjdeav=61 Mepavas ; 9 e6e- 
=47 exe = 93 ewe salilere po= 95 XeEpowv 6 
€Barov =62 jréyapov; 18 76bev ecepavev = 64 
mobewy éxabev; 23b aiypat-=92b dpxai- ; 
24 eipv=93 cidiv ; 25=33 -eoow ; 26 xpovov 
= 34 Neépe- = 49 Fid-=72 ava=95 Bere ; 3 PA 
vepov = 96 éxav ; 28 otpov=74 ebper ; 29 déFar 
te=75 dcigey re; 30 Spdpmov dv-=53 Geneva ; 
dpopov=61 oder =84 rc; 31 Ovares=62 
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KAGpov ; 37 Iv6ot.. re “For=98 "IoGpot . . ré 
por; 39=85 dudi; 52 Oeov=75 Ocas; 53 
matpos=16 -ato; Oepevav yapov=61 oderé 
pov matpos ; avta.=76 aira ; 57 -orepa=103 
-opeva; 59 “EXe-.. wapmav=82 Oeuer . 

-avai; 68 aye=114 ava (imper.); 73 tépas= 
104 ye pav ; 79 -€cOac=102 -€y6ar ; 80 ray 
=103 ror’ av XIV nil Pythia I 1 -reAdov- 


=81 mod\dOv; 2 apxa=8 Kvocowv = 68 
-Oporov; 4 -BoAds=44 Badrciv; 5 kai tov 
aixparav=11 eyyéwv daxuav; Kepavvoyv=71 


Kpoviwy ; 7 ceXaw-=27 pedrap-3; “Fou vededav 
=87 ro péperar ; 8 katéeyevas = 22 rpoxéovTe ; 
10 -Gpevos = 24 -opeva =70 -dpevos; 14 zovrov 
=74 mwovror; 14 IMuepidwy aiovra=94 kat 
Noytows Kal dodots ; 15 ds 7’ ev aivar Taptapor 
Ketrat, Oe@v roA€utos=95 tov dé Tavpwu xad- 
kewt Kavtipa vydea voov; 19b -avia=39b 
-ahiav ; 20 Airva=60 Atrvas; 20 b NNO os 
60b dircoy ; 22 -xeovre=62 GeAovti; 23 ev 
oppr- = 89 év dpy-; 24 BaGeiay pepe = 64 -es 
aici pevev=90 -av aiet kXvew; wAaxa=44 
mada-; matrayo.=)0 éedérov=90 daravas ; 
25 xetvo=31 KAewos ; 26 dewora-= 32 yetrova ; 
30 -vpiav=70 -vxiav ; 35 Noyos=95 voov ; 38 
Kat vv evdwvors Gadiats dvupactav=98 pad- 
Gaxav raidwv ddpoiot déxovtat ; 40 b -avdpov = 
80b dvdpav; 41 petais = 8 87 -perar; 43 
aivnoa. . eAropae = 83 aiavys .. eAmidas; 44 
Baretv = 64 pévew = 90 wrdvew; 45 dpev- 
cas? = 65 ’Apwixras; 50 dicav=90 Néav; 
52 reupopevov=66 yelroves dv; 57  xpovov 
ov = 77 épéw; 63 Kat pav “Hpakdedav 
=83 aiavys tayelas; 64 tebpoicow ev=84 
eohotow em ; 65 -teis=91 -ter ; 68 Aoyor avO- 
=82 Kopos auB-; 73 ota... -wv apyor=93 


oiov . . -wy avopav ; 76 Sadapiv- . . yap =96 
Padapw .. datis IL 2 daipovar=26 pawwo- 


pEvots 5 4 pédos=12 cbévos; 5 -epww=37 
-éruv =8) -ewv ; 6 oredavois= 14 apetas= 62 
dpetat; 7 €d0s=63 veo-; 8 dyavaio-=40 
maddpar ; 5 8) _xepi= 57 dpi; 10 -dwos. . 
Koopov = 26 -wv Bid- . . oABov ; 6rav = 34 bpav ; 
12 Gedv=60 -repov ; 13 ere =37 peb; avyp 
=29=37; 14 ciayea=62 ciavOéa ; 15 Keda- 
deovr = 63 xedadewv ; 19 Kapid- = = 67 xara; 23 
-opevov = 71 “OMEVOS 5 3 25 -€cor= 33 “eoow = 49 
-ecou; 27 “Hpas 6 or épaccaro = = 35 ebval de Tapa- 
TpoToe 3 29 sake = 7 Ave 5 mabav=717 adw-; 

30 é€ exe = 78 pata=86 vopor ; dpahaxior = 54 
-paxaviat; 32 -rixtos = 80 -rra76s; 33 Gadapors 
=81 ayaOois ; 34 Atdos=50 Oeds; 37 53 61 
compare sense; 38 cidos=54 cidov; 40 
maddpat=64 qoreuwv: 41b zecwov=89b 
éow-; 47 apdorepos=71 avropevos ; 48 -otor 
to- =72 -ov oios (Tricl.) ; 49 dxrav=57 cada; 
amav éem-=81 -ata 0 éx-; 51 Bporav=75 
Bporév (Bergk cum libris) Bpordu (Heindort 
Schroeder) ; 52 érépour- = 60 érepov; 57 
-evepar ppev-=713 eb rémpaye ; 63 Wages 
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87 otpards; 70 aOpy-=94 apy-; 72 wapa= 
96 dya-; 74 kaprév=82 aorov; 76=84 izo- 
TID 1 -i8av = 31 -i8a ; 2 -ebv = 48 -€wv ; edEacbar 
=25 civacbn; 3 leew tov arovyopevov=56 
dvép ék Gavarov Kopicar; 4 -avidia=11 ’Adéa ; 
yovov=11 dopov=27 oKxordv=103 yoov; -a 
Kpovov=57 Kpoviwy ; Baocacr= 34 xpnpvor- 
ow ; -repov=34 tepos=80 -répwv; 5 avdpdv 
=12 zaidwv=58 aifwv; ditov=12 Avws; 
moté=14; 6 yuiap-=52 yvios; 7 adxripa 
vovowv =93 éotacey opGovs; 8 tov pev=47 
tous pev=84 civ 6€=100 tod d€; drcyva 
=24 peyadav ; 9-10 cf. 101 for sense and 
recurrence of rogos; 10 togo.ow tm’ Aprept- 
80s = 26 Néxrpoow az’ “Apxadias ; 11 yoAos= 
103 édd0v ; 13 dpevav . . kpvBdav=29 vow . 
kAéemret; tatpos=98 maryp; 14 cf. sense of 
99; 15 xafapov=61 -Oavarov ; 17 zapdovev 
. . -atwy = 86 avOpozwv . . aidv; 24 -av 
afatrav=100 déavara ; 26 “Apxadias=72 -as 
xapitas ; 27 dpa=34 mapa; -Gv Técoats= 50 
-dve Avoats ; 30 Bpotds=60 zod0s; 37 orep- 
patos. .-ioTwrev=93 happaka . . eotacev; 41 
Yoyxau= 64 Ovpdr; yevos . . 
- opesar; 45 xa pa vw . . Kevtavpur=68 xai 
Kev év.. -av Tapvov (‘téepvev libri, tapvwv 
Mommsen ; pril IT** Schroeder); 47 podov 
= 100 povor ; aitropit-= 93 audore; 48 rodide 
=101 zodguwr; yadrxor=94 ypvoéars= 101 
TOEOLS ; WEAN TeTPwevor = 101 azo Wuyav AuTay ; 
52 -arrwv = 105 avdpay ; 58 eveoxynp-= 74 ev 
Kipp- ; 60 atoas = 76 -acais; 66 -acyeiv=89 ot 
oxev ; 68 =91 -oviay ; 72 yapitas = 95 de yapuw ; 
75 aorépos ovpaviov = 105 twureray aveuwv ; 80 
6pbav eriotar = 96 éotacay opbay ; 82 ra pev dv 
=105 avenwv; 88 Bpotav=111 zpocw IV 1 
avopt diAwr=239 avopa didras; 2 eviarov= 
117) Aevkizrov; -Kecthaa=71 TeAtav= 94 
TleAdas 3 -ctAar= 33 -cida = 56 -id8a = 163 -diar 
=217 -av; 3 -edpevov=34 -eryopevous ; 
-opevov= 141 -apevovs; 4 -ewv=150 -€wy= 
165 éxdv ; aint- (Mosch.)=8 aiypar-; -nrdv 
=119 -yioxwv ; 6 xppoev=60 yxpnopos= 190 
pavris=198 pOeypa; AiBias=259 ; iepav= 
190 tepots ; 7 Aurdv = 130 dparay ; et- = 3076 ; 
8 -dev7re= 85 -ovtos=284 -ovra = 292 -avzos ; 
12 Hybeoue-= 211 Fybéwy; *lacovos=119 
*Idcova ; 13 ratdes=59 vie; Oeav=51; 14= 
290 yas; 17 -wv=86 yivw-; 19 peyaday 
modtwy = 134 IHedia peyapov ; 20 -ec6ar=273 
éxoat; 21 GeGu= 274 Geos; (d:)ddv7.= 67 Bac ; 
23 de€ar’ = 161 deppa=253 &ba; Kpovioyv= 
115 Kpovidar ; 26 djep-= 256 apap ; 29 dirtwv 
0 éréwov=52 -vedéwv zedtwv; éréewv=60 
KeAddwt= 213 BedAeov; 30=130 -recow; 31 
-@Tov = 131 -wrov=269 -dpov ; 34 dpovpas= 
149 drovpas (‘dzovpats tacite Boeckh, quem 
omnes secuti sunt praeter Bergkium ; pril 
IT **’ Schroeder) ; 35 deérrepar= 96 dektrepar ; 
péor-=219 ; paorevo-=73 pavrevp-; 36 “Fw 


édéooar=110 Beds ~ 
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(Hermann)=197 ‘For; -atiow=281 -aoiv; 
Gopdv =59 Agywr=258 ypdver; 37 yepi= 129 
éeiu-; de€aro=244 8 ciyero; -oviav=98 
todas; 38 aitav=168 ratvrav; xara-=283 
kakav ; ek=53 ev=122 2-=130 &Y=268 ev 


=291 &; 40 -opgav=63 -dpevoyv=132 
-€uevos= 293 -opevav; -tpvvov Gapa=178 


-tputov aovov; 41 Gepardvt-=271 yépa 
(Mosch.) zpoo-; 43 yOdviov=112 dvodepor ; 
47 -yewomevov (ervywopevwy Schroeder) = 93 
-perBopevoc=185 Aeuropevov ; -opéevov = 262 
-opévois ; 48 Ketvav = 125 xeivov; edpetav = 140 
tpaxeiav; 49 e€=72 e€=126 ex=264 e&; 
Mvxavay (see Schroeder)=279 Kupava; 50 
-pnoe.= 142 KpnOet ; -auxdv=150 -atvoy ; 52 
=259 vaoov ; -awedewv=98 -aryevewy ; -ewy 
=121 190; zedtwv = 259 zediov ; 53 -rorav= 
199 -rvodv; 55=78 yxpovar; 57 Apa (see 
Schroeder) =210 7 Ba-; -pa Mydetas=218 ; 
Mydetas=126 Meooavas=172 ’AAKpavas ; 
eréwv=210 avénpwv=218 toxewv; orixes= 
210; 58 mvxwav=73 rrexwor; 60 dpbwo-= 
267 dpOais; xeAaduc=121 yAchdpwv = 290 
kredvov ; 61 rexpwpevov=84 reipdmevos; 62 


Kvpavar= 261 Kupavas ; 63 ris=86 tis; 64 





H pada. . pera=271 ypy pada. . xépa 
(Mosch.) ; 65 pépos “ApxeciAas=157 pépos 


adixias; 66 Kddos.. éropev=112 xKados.. 
dvodepov ; 71 Kivdvvos= 186 -xivdvvov ; 73 =96 
Oupar; 74 parépos= 166 xaprepos ; 75 waves 
=98 avOpur- ; 77 -wdKod ('laoAKod Schroeder) 
= 8D) dyAov; 79 aixpatow = 148 (d)xovrecow 

diddparo-= 117 dé dopous = 209 Sidvpac (*dcdvp.0t 
Be Ambrr ; P 1 9, 1 172, 1v 79, I vu 17 
in gen fem consentiunt libri’ Schroeder) ; 
audorépa (‘He utraque paraphr [coniecerat 
Hecker Phil V 439], duddrepov vulgo [non 
in scholl]’ Schroeder)=102 dvzpobe yap ; 
éxev = 286 exer; 80=118 exrywpwos ; Ganroior 
yulors = 264 “For Ganrov <idos; 81 oréyero= 

165 réAcoov ; Pptco-= 242 Ppié ; 83 -aibvocov 
=198 dxtives; 84 éearaby=99 eEavy-; S87 
*Arro-= 225 amo ; “Amo\Awv = 294 “ArrodAXwr- ; 
91 dpvvpevov=114 183 ropdupeos; 94 ava 
=171 taya=186 rapa ; 98 eupev=259 &éer ; 
99 Weideow=199 capaow=268 retxeow ; 
101 Adyous=116 Aoywv; 104 ctxoor.= 142 
eiddre; 105 ovr’ Exos extpdweAov=128 
pedtylorct Adyots ; Ketvois~= 243 Ketvov= 281 
xecvos ; 106- opevav= 198 -vpevat= 267 -opeva ; 
117 tore= 263 66; maréepwv=148 zpo- 
yovev ; 118 a\\wy = 187 addAors; 121 yAchapwr 
=244 yevdwy; 123 yovov=145 sdpo-; 126 
taxews=164 taxos dtp-; 127 potpar=196 
poipav; 128=189 "Idowv and sense; 131 
dwtov = 269 -a yGpov ; 136 -dowy = 297 aorar ; 
138=299 érewy; 140 éprov-= 240 -exrov; 
141 dpyds=279 opOas; Aowov=256; 147 
éideow = 162 Bedrcov ; 148=278 tay; pHdra 
=194 Zva; 149 dyeAas= 264 peyddas; 154 
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Evvas = 192 -Kvpas; 155 Kaxdv= 178 zovov= 
270 ddos; 159 yap édv=205 dyé\a; 160 
-dvtas = 183 -ovras; 163=186 eri; 168 -aw7- 
cavres = 222 -alvynody te; 171 Kpovida-= 194 
-pavidav ; 173 “Evvo-=280 -ewo-; -bevtes = 
257; dAkdv=288 -dyxar; 174 KdA€os= 281 
véos ; 175 éodAdv = 236 Kévrpov ; 177 Enola = 
284 duabe; 184 yAvkiv=207 Baby ; robov = 
276 Oéuev; 191 Moyos=268 pdxGov ; 192 
kpepacav = 246 ré\ecov ; 194 dkvopovs = 209 
kparrvorepar ; 195 dvépous = 210 advepwv ; 199 
exdder = 233 edder (Boeckh) ; 197 aicvov = 266 
Noichiov; 198 -es oreporas= 236 e&erovar 
(Hermann, -yo’ libri Schroeder) =259 -as 
éxopev ; daro-= 290 azo; 201 évizrwv = 247 
cudrrea ; 203 orépa reuropevor=226 Gor’ 
GperBopevor; -dpevor=272 — -orepors ; 210 
abrats = 218 abrav ; 213 d€utarwv Or dkuTaTwv 
=244 NaBporarav; 214 terpaxvapov = 245 
mevrnkovtep; -apov=268 -avov; 215=269 
-aica ; 224 ddapdvrwov=247 Kar’ dpakurov ; 
234 avayxar or dvad-yKas = 288 avayxor ; 235 
areow = 258 HOeov; 236 -rovac’ (Hermann 
-qo’ libri Schroeder) ézitaxr-= 290 ~10 yas azo 
re xt-; 248 otpov .. codias Ere = 294 oikov . . 
-roctas épé-; 251=274 -eoor; 255 oBov= 
263 d€ous ; 263 -exer=278 pepe = 286 exer ; 
270 Wardv=293 votoov ; 280=288 -dratov 
V 2 xalapac=106 daravav; 3 -ovros=14 
bABos; dvdynr=65 An; 4=77 odd-; 
éxérav = 108 épéw; 5 ’Apxectha=109 GdArkias 
(cf. 1v 65 = 157); Tb azo = 38b vazros; 10 -peprov 
= 52 wediov ; 11 paxaipay eoriay = 53 tatpwlav 
(Mosch.) wéAw ; 15-16 7d pev ore Bacrdcis 
éool peyadav = I7-I8 Pacirees iepoi evr, 
peyadav ; 19 -pevov = 81 -pévar; ppevi= 102; 21 
= 527d; Adv = 103 véwv; 27 “Exe =58 rrepi ; 
29 -6vtwv = 60 -ddAAwv ; 31 -raAtas = 62 rapiac ; 
yepas = 124 (irreg.) ; 38 duenpev=49 pvapeta 
(wvopetoy or pvapjiov) = 69 pavreiov (or 
pravrjov)=80 Kapvete (for variants see 
Schroeder) =100a favOeicay ; 53 ratpw-= 84 
watpav; 659 ois av=76 potpa; 66 -ddepov= 
108 -dpevov; 72758 ey-=103 tov ev and 
sense VI 3 épiBpdpov=30 -apiBporov ; 6—9 
sense cf. 15-18 : 17 vixkav = 26 TYLaS ; 18 
-aiais = 27 -e(pew ; 29 vonp-=47 vou ; 32 Ur7os 
=50 imret- (reading doubtful, see Schroeder) ; 
37 éros=46 -évos; 42 xpos=51 zpoo- VII 
nil VIIT 1 ‘Hovyia = 68 Gppoviav (cf. Aesch. 
(2p REG) Bz preyatoroA = 22 buxard- 
modus; -o7o- = 9 29 -axodos = 42 
6d6v=49 -dvos=69 -ov do-; 3 Kal Todeuwv 
=10 dvopevéov = 43 papvapevwv ; 4 exouwa 
=24 Oiyoica ; 7 civ atpexet= 54 ov GBAaBet ; 
8 7m 8 = 28 ra & = 48 6 8 =61 Ti O 
=8865-; 12 pabev=45 cades ; 14 pépor= 87 
-pévor; 17 =37 ovd€ ; Tuyavtwy = 57 -or Badrdo 
(Bd\Aw=77 Bdddov)=97 -trw avdpdv (so 
Heyne for dvdpav éreotw : the rhyme cuts the 
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ground from beneath Bergk’s proposed recon- 
struction) ; 18 véw.=98 crodwi ; 24 Exe = 91 
éxwov ; 25 -av ax apxas= 65 -acas oikor; 28 
-rperer=68 Pderew; 31 Avpar=44 var ; 32 
ev rooi= 92 ev& 6dr 3; 40=60 -aro ; 56 xaipwr 
=76 daiuwv ; 67 vdar= 74 -ppdvov ; 76 sense cf. 
96; 87 Sdedayperor=94 cececpevoyv IX 1 
eé\w=51 épew=109 erdero; 2 -o1cow= 77 
-otat; 3 -Kpdtn=86 xpaty-=111 zarnp ; 6E. 
cf. 56 f. for sense and repetition of ypice- ; 
6 Sppwr=81 dippy-; -wyjAov=64 prjpdov; 8 
GddXorav = 108 Ganrov ; 14 ijpws=O64 pajrov 5 
16 Ayer = 108 ered; 34 dpeov=51 epew ; 36 
-eveykev =93 eveixar; 38 édv= 88 -ea= 105 
Bar ; 40 6pGs=115 rodav; 41 (adetas tvxEtv 70 
mparov) ebvas=66 (reprvav yapov Kpatvew Te)- 
Nevtdy ; 44 Fava = 119 drra-; 46 dva-=96 kaha ; 
54 ayetpats = 104  eyetpar ; 56 depac-= 89 
Kwpdo-; -acw=64 -dor; 70 apd- .. -é6Aots 
= 120 dud-. . wemdots ; 81 -wvos= 114 -Gvos ; 
83 Kadpetov =108 kat €ctvwv ; 106 -Kopov = 
114 yopdv X 1 -atpwv =55 -atwv ; 2 paxarpa = 
26 Kat’ atcav; -horépas e& =20 pOovepais 
éxk; 4 zapa=10 yAvKu = 28 Bporov (Schmid, 
Bporeov) =46 paxd-; 12 ~yevés=42 yeve= 48 
6dva- =60 éré; 13 ev rode =49 -&v mote; 15 
Babv-=51 raxd; 19=61 rav 3; 20 AaxXovTes 
=26 kor aicav=62 tvydv Kev; Oedv=38 
Obévov ; 21 ém-=57 rn; 30 ayava=66 adyov 
é&; 35 cihaplas=53 eyxwpiwy; 42 tepar 
yeveds = 48 ALOwov Odvarov = 60 érépors éTépwv 
=66 diiéwv diréov7’; 44 Opacetar=56 
yduketay ; 48 depo = 60 gpws=66 ayo; 51 
xGovt = 69 Srv; 60 text doubtful, if ppevas be 
kept it will rhyme with 66 -fpdves XI 2b 
Nypyiiov=7b ypwidwv; 4 xpuoewy = 20 
xarkor; 10 dixparc=21 axrav= 42 ddAa; 11 
éxtamvAot OnBas = 27 adAorplator yAwooats ; 
15=63 -pator; 16 viKov= 32 tkwv ; 20 rod 
=—52 wrodw; 35 véa xepata=51 ev aAtktat 5 
39 ié6v=55 EXdv ; 39D advewos=55 b -opevos ; 
50b -atuav=55b aivay XII 8 -dva=24 
-ovov ; 11 pepos=19 pedos; 17 Aavaas.. 
xpvcod gap-=25 duamio- . . xaAKov Ocp- 
Nemea I 3 ’Apréuid0s= 21 dppodiov ; 4 oebev 
=22 Odpa=29 céo=47 perce; 5 Gepev= 59 
Oécav ; 6 péyav=31 peya-; 7 Nepe-. . -opots 
=25 éé.. dois; 11 peythov=47 pedéwv 5 
16 b zoA€pou = 52 b Kodeod 5 17 €\arav = 35 és 
aiyAav ; 19 éorav=55 eora ; 22 -darGv = 47 
-drov; 24 dépev=31 exew= 49 Neyer; 25 
dvri-. . érépwv .. -acGar=68 avr-. . Bedewv 

. -ecbar; 32 xowat=61 wotats ; 35 Oanrav= 
71 -ay “HBav; 54 xpadia=72 Kpovidar IT 
2 -o0i=22 Hdn; 4 xara-=9 Gapa (nev) 
=19 apa (pév); 9 vuxdv=14 ddxd; 11 
TleAecdSuv=16 madraidbarov IIT 5 -dpevoe 
=13 mporepo.= 76 rdde tor; 7 padkior =15 
*Apior- ; (d)odav = 21 Moitoay ; 8 orehavwv 
= 37 Tedapdv; 11 xetvrov = 53 Xetpwv 
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(Xipwy Schroeder, as everywhere, but see Dr. 
Headlam here, 1905, p. 148) ; 12 zovov=46 
govov ; 15 -Kdeidas=49 reir’ dv=70 zetpar; 
17 8 wAayav=38 per’ adkdv; 20 zpotepw 
(Hermann, zpdcw ‘schol N 1x 109’ Schroeder) 
=62 dricw; 24 trevayewv=66 xKedadéwy ; 24 
poas = 67 Boa; 28 yéver te Mot-= 57 yovov 
ré ‘For; 30 dvdpt = 72 avdpa-; 31 edrafes 
(-xes Bergk) = 65 ¢Badev; 32° dpetats= 
74 dperas; 39 aore.. dkpav = 81 -ofe.. 
dypav ; dBos avdpoddpas . . dpevav = 60 
ddahavy Avkiov .. Ppvyav; 53 eros exw= 
66 émt véewy 3 54 ére-=75 -érer; 58 avéwv= 
79 aidév IV 3 Mowav=11 tpvov; -opevar= 
67-dpevor= 75 -enevos ; 4 ovde=20 ovver’=28 
ov TE; VOwp=20 -tw-; -axd=20 rapa=52 
xatad-=66 -evées=92 -ara; revyar=84; 5 
evAoyia=45 dppoviar; -opos=29 ev=53 
mopov=61 -depev=69 -rpewe; 6 fnpa=86 
yAdooay=94 prypa-; 8 yAdooa=40 yropar ; 
9=81 Oeuev; Kpovida=25 Tpotay (Tpwiav 
codd.) ; 13 f. sense cf. 85 f.; 15 @aya xe =95 
padaka (Schmid for padfaka); 17 orepavwr 
= 25 Ted\apav (= 49’Ayircts) = 41 dperav=73 
aOdwv ; 19 "Aavav=83 drdcas; 21 dexovr 
=85 “Axepovt- 3 22 Aiyivas=46 Oivdvar; 25 
Kpata.os = 89 yepatds ; 27 woAeuict-= 51 -rr0- 
Aewos; 29 -BeBadras=7T7 oredavwy za-; 31 
Aoyov 6=79 zpdrodov = 95 padaxa (see on 15 
=95); 34 -opeva.=58 -apevos; 36 cura. . 
éx= 76 evOa . . éxovr-; 34 Brerwv=55 
rparav ; 92 éoxo.=92 e&oxa-; 54 rodi=70 
mort ; 59 Gavatrov=75 -Gepevos; 66 edpav=74 
éBav V 6 répewav=30 éretpa; 7 Nypyidwv= 
25 cepvav @Oerw; 8 -papev=44 -papev; 10 
“EdAaviov= 22 & TloAtw; 33 ara-=51 ava; 
39 Opava =45 -pareas VI 2 -peva=9 -pevar ; 
5 voov=12 Newe=34 evex-=56 dé€yer-; 10 
rediwv =32 -epidwv ; 13=57 pebexwv; 15 
veow=37 -veor; 19=41 -pevos; 20 Aabav= 
64 ddpas; 40=62 -iav VII 2 cbave=73 
obevos; yevéreipa=23 mapayoura;4 teav=e 
tav Boeckh, érav Bergk, éav or éav codd. = 
75 éa; “HBav=12 ddxat = 96 ddrxav; 6 
etpyee=14 Epyous=717 clpew; €repov erepa= 
(35 NeowoAenos &- Christ, NeorroAenos codd. 
Schroeder) = 48 tpia Férea d-=56 -cav avedo- 
pevov=98 -cOevea Piorov; owv=l14; 8 
evdofos = 100 eidatnov’ ; 10 -axidav pata=31 
"Aida wéoe; -repov=86 Ecivov; auderew= 
73 eureceiv 3 -erenv = 28 52 €ya ; 13 eyovrr= 
47 éov7a ; 17 -atov=101 -eov ; 20 EAropar= 
104 auzodety ; 21 Adyov=63 KrXéos=84 ori; 
mafay (‘olim me bardum et stupidum 
dicebam’ because I could not understand 
Bergk’s 7) a6’ dv, now I rejoice that 
Schroeder has openly denied that it is Greek) 
= 42 pdyas; 22=93 ere; -avat=85 rarpar ; 
23 -ov 8 e€yer=52 -ov 8 exer; 25 depev=46 
dopov ; 30 toAW=85 woAL; -erar=43 -érar; 
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31 &w=52 ev; -erar=86; 34 yOovos=47 
-oxo7ov = 68 ypovos ; darédors=89 avexor; 36 
=70 dmo-; 45=87 eppevar; -evar=74 -erar; 
48 dikav=90 Tiyav-; 53 tépav’=74 cepar- ; 
68 pabdv=97 -Batwv; 69 ci rap=98 ci yap 
VILL 3 érépais=37 erepor; 5=39 eae ; O= 
23 apd-; 8 dpictos=25 peyotov; 9 dw-= 
38 ddov; 14 dorév=31 adAwv; depov=48 
-gopov IX 3 és Xpopi=8 pev Bpopi-=43 ev 
Kovi-; Xpoui- =28 Kpovi-; 4 raidero-=14 
mates; avodv=49 dove; 5 éromrars=50 
mpopatav; 6 doyos avOpmrwv=41 zopov 
avOpwra; 7 8 éxéewv=17 Aavady; 8 ava= 
18 dya-; pev Bpopiav=43 ev xoviac; 11=51 
-aiot (17 Bergk’s proposed Aayérar = 42 
Gpepats); 22 inmet-=32 -urroi=52 irra; 2D 
Babi-=40 Babv-: 26 payarav=50 Biardy ; 
27 (waxarav) Ovpov=37 Gupoy (aixparav) = 47 
Kdoos ; 29=54 tavrav; dva=34 capa; 33= 
48 -erar; 35 expwas = 50 éyxipva- ; 38 roti = 48 
-root-; 44=54 oy; 45 Nayov=50 -arw X | 
Aavaod=79 xaparov; yxapites=75 -Oapioas ; 


2 ddéyer-=44 parta=62 yever; 3 epywv= 


“=75 réyyov; (Opac)ewv=39 edv (@pac-) ; 


4 -€os=58 Geos; 5 rod\ka=41 6ppa-; wada- 
pas=59 wod¢guwr; 6 ~badov=12 xaprov; 
8=56 iz; B&Acow=38 Oapaxis; 9 -porwo= 
57 -potov; 10 dpiorever=28 “Adpacretor= 
46 dpibpaoac; 11 Zeis=29 Zed; Aavaay=65 
Taddpats; podwv =83 dvyev; Adyov = 23 Kpiow 
(=41 -rpodov by Rauchenstein’s conjecture) 
=77 dvaé; 12 dpevav=78 -pevar; 13 Opabe= 
67 &ev; 18 adoxos “HBa=36 enorev “Hpas; 
parépr=72 -a 8 eps; 20 avOpdrwv=62 -ov 
mavrwv; 22 \aBe = 28 dare = 82 aye; 24 -dopwv 
(... wovov)=78 rover; 26 Kai tov=80 kat 
708 ; -pocat=44 kpdxats ; 31 wepi=S8D sept ; 
32 écydtrov=68 euBarov; 35 edalas=53 
O@drcav; 38 -irero-=44 -veco-; -eoor = 80 
éoot; 44 émeco-=80 éxos “Eooi; 48 dpopur 

. cb&ver= 60 yorw- . . dxpar (Pauw, aixpar) 5 
atv =84 ; 50 ToAvdevxeos . . cpiow = 68 TModv- 
Sevxeos . . pdrdoav; 54 pada=72 apa=90 
avd; 59 dOipevov=83 Gavatov; 60 Adyxas= 
84 éyyet; 75 Oeppa=81 omreppa XI 3 Gada- 
pov=35 dvayov; 7 Oedv=17 yxpedv; 22 
yovewy . . Biav=38 yeveais . . cHevos; 25 Kai 
rap =36 Isthmia I 1 76 reov=58; 10 ote 
davovs=21 oreddvov; 15 xepoi=66 xeEXpa ; 
23 Spduois=57 ; 36 -eddpevov = 53 -e.Bopévors 
Il 3 piuda . . erofevov=35 paxpa . 
ca-; 5 etOpdvov=26 xpvoeas; 18 rope=39 
more; 24 epyov=35 dpyav; 35 diocKyjoas= 
40 éurvetoas III (rhymes with IV) 1 rvyx7- 
cos=43 rvxomev ; 3 sense cf. 3 21 27 39; 
4 peyddar=64 Meyapa; erovt-=46 Xedvr-; 
5 & oev=5 ow bear; -milopevov=29 
-putdpevor; T xpy pev tpvjoa tov éodov=43 
Kelvov Gat zupoov tpvov; 10 yAvKetay= 22 
madadv; 11 év Béooacw=65 & dvOpaiow 5 


> , 
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12 vdrar.. O7nBav=60 avaé . ."Hpas; 13=13 
dperavy TV 1 Gcdv=43 Moroay ; 2 Méttoo”’ = 
44 MeXioo-; 3 see on IIT 3; 5=11 rédos; 
7 tydevt-=37 -ripaxev ; 10 Cw@v = 22 papayv ; 
12 -elars=42 aici; 23 -opeva=47 -apeva ; 
29 ép-=41 eri; 32 ixéobar=50 idéoOa ; 
34 dvdpdv=70 avyp; 36 poupav=54 dgpa ; 
38 xara =62 -wata; 46 -Bpeue = 64 texe ; 47 
& 7 ava-=)9 dOava- ; ioxer = 65 -(fa; 5d 
’"AAxudvas=61 “Adextpav V 1 zodv-=22 
wodw ; 2 céo=23 Oeo-; c€0 y Exat-=8 KXéos 
éxpaé; Exat_=29; 3 ypvodv=45 wupyos ; 
6 tydv=54 tyac; 10 roddv=25 zover ; 
18 @vAaxida=60 PvdaxiSac; 22 -vopoy= 28 
xpovov; 23 Oeo-=29 Ards; 24 xoprov=51 
cavxap-; 29 Aws=44 dua-; 33 yépas . . ev 
“Apya=48 xeda-.. & “Apa; 33 b ToAv-= 
48 b zodts ; 47 Ketvov = 53 -ewar VI 1 avdpdv 
=10 dvOpd-; -cov=60; 2 pee =61 Neve ; 
7 ®vAaxida=57 Pvdakidar; tpitov = 32 icov ; 
9 -bOdyyous = 34 -pOoyyor; 12 erypatov=37 
kedjoaro; 15 didav=31 -apiav ; 28 -axov és 
=62 -ayov és VIL 5 -apéeva=22 dperav; 15 
Tuo (Tricl.) =49 Aogia ; 18=40 6 7 VIIT 
3=43 -érw; 5 xatrep=25 aides; AvOevtEs = 
15 rpadevta ; 7 xaxOv=27 yapar; 8 rovov= 
38 wodav; 11 -parov=21 vacov; 13 zpo 
7000s = 33 -pov yovov =53 -ovto ror- ; (ocKoTretv 
Thiersch = 33 receiv); 15 -o1o1=45 -ovow 5 
18 Bacrri& (Schmid)=48 “AyiArgos; 25 api 
orevov=65 évixace; 29 éyey (Schmid) =69 
-exet (Tricl.) ; 30 GeGv=60 GeGy ; 34 xpeooov 
=54 Méuvov-; 35 dexewv=45 exewyv; 37 
-robav =47 codav ; 41=50 wediov ; 45 Kapzos 
=65 aBpov ; 58 éxi=68 ’Exc. 

The list is nearly complete: I have no 
doubt that another inquirer, working over 
the same ground, will find something to 
strike out, something to add; it is hard to 
maintain the same standard in considering 
this matter, especially for the first time. 
Others must do the work over again.—I will 
remark that Pindar makes use of rhyme to 
bind his odes together. Thus it is easy to 
see how the last epode of the first Pythian is 
linked to the rest of the poem. Another 
case, where I will allow myself, for once, to 
consider a ‘Bury-responsion’, is that of an ode 
which I choose simply because it is a fayour- 
ite with me, the third Pythian. This beau- 
tiful poem is built up, in a mood of resigna- 
tion, on the theme of ‘lifting up,’ either out of 
hell or out of affliction. The third verse, 
with its lovely cadence, strikes the note, 
Céew roy arowydpevov, and this is echoed in 56 
dvip éx Oavdrov kopicat. GAxthpa vovowy 7 is 
answered by éoracev épOovs 53, a motive re- 
peated in 96 éoracav dpOav (kapdiav) and to 
this attention is directed by the rhyme with 


80 opOav éricrat. 
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Well, however one may use them in the 
details of interpretation, there the facts are, 
and I need not insist on them. Rhyme ex- 
ists in Greek poetry: why? why does it exist 
in any poetry? Mezger’s facts are no longer 
isolated : they fall into their place, and can 
no longer be explained away. I amused 
myself, for a while, by using Mr. Cook’s sol- 
vent—and some others, that occurred to me 
—on the rhymes in the fourth Pythian: they 
were eaten away, one by one. I made to 
myself, among other objections, that which 
most people would use (it is just like Wilam- 
owitz’ objection to the Attic archetype of 
Homer), that so many of these rhymes consist- 
ed merely of participial endings, and the like ; 
things that must rhyme, anyhow, and must 
sometimes correspond. ‘Must rhyme any- 
how’: well, out of what other material does 
rhyme arise? the language must have a 
tendency that way. And then, after playing 
the devil’s advocate, I read my list once more 
and I was once more convinced. Why, I 
would not rate the evidence of the fourth 
Pythian as high as that of the twelfth Olym- 
pian, with its single rhyme. The facts exist : 
they can be, they must be, analysed more 
closely than I have done, they must receive 
fuller explanation: but they cannot be ex- 
plained away. 

Otto Schroeder (prolegomena 11°*), who also 
has his theory of unconscious iteration to ex- 
plain repetition at short distance, dismisses 
contemptuously the futilities of those who ob- 
serve repetitions ‘oculis potius quam auribus 


1 While contesting Mr. Cook’s perhaps most 
important conclusion, I by no means wish to 
meddle with the general argument of his paper. 
But there is one poem I must rescue from his 
hands, Apuleius *Avexéuevos ex Menandro (anth. 
lat. 114 ap. Baehrens PLM rv p. 104). If the 
assonances there are unconscious, then I expect 
someone to argue that the alliteration of Clasped 
and clothed in the cloven clay did not strike the 
poet’s ear and that when he put Nephelidia at the 
end of the Heptalogia he was seriously trying to 
show how the other six should have written. 
That poem of Apuleius does not belong to ancient 
literature at all; it stands among the beginnings 
of a new music; it foretells an invasion of rhyme 
from the end into the middle parts of the verse, a 
marination of the whole line in rhyme, assonance, 
and alliteration. This we may perceive in its 
primitive form here or in Nor Mars his sword nor 
warres quick fire shall burne or in the well-known 
En robe dor il adore of Verlaine’s Parsifal sonnet 
(exactly the malas adorent ore of Apuleius) ; more 
subtly in Descendre & travers ma réverie en silence 
or Las de Vamer repos o& ma paresse offense (where 
paresse stands to repos, for sound, as ‘EAéva to 
vepéAa and is nearer in sense) ; it is this that gives 
all its terrible force to the word mai in the line 
Similemente il mal seme d’Adamo, which is hardly 
anything but veiled rhyme and assonance from the 
first syllable on. 
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aut fastidiosis atque insanis potius auribus 
quam graecis.’ The ‘Orakelton’ of Wilam- 
owitz is catching; but I am sceptical as to 
the possibility of anyone hearing Pindar 
‘graecis auribus.’ Our memory is not, in 
these matters, that of the Greeks: we stand 
to them, I think, in the same relation as a 
layman to a musician, if both hear a new 
symphony for the first time. I conjecture 
that the recurrence of the same musical 
phrase would assist the perception of the 
rhyme. Else it were vain labour to rhyme 
the fourth Pythian. 

Baccuytipes is taken off my hands by 
Blass. But the reader must be warned that 
he counts as rhyme every possible repetition, 
down to that of two consonants (e.g. yA in 
fr. 20 as constructed by him vv. l, 9). 
Thus, to look at his pages, you would imagine 
that you were being admitted to a ‘revel of 
rhymes,’ but it is quite otherwise: Bacchy- 
lides is true to himself nor is he extravagant. I 
will go through the Theseus, first, in order not 
to fill more space with examples, and secondly 
because Blass’ method of notation makes my 
head turn when I try to check a longer ode, 
A few rhymes, which Blass has dropped, and 
which I found lying in my path without 
searching for them, are bracketed. 1 -av= 
16 -av; 4=34 -dv; 5 -6s=20 -os; 6 (dpi = 
21 Kpovc-) 5 op- = 36 -Op- 5 -pu =51 =pl 5 9 -wv 
= 24 -6y-; -wv=39 -wv; 10 -Aas Biav=55 
Napviay ; (Biau=40 oOévos); 12 -rOv=57 
-TOWV 5 15=60 “as 5 19 -ov 7? =34 -ov7-; 21 
-atov=51 -airov ; 25 -(p)wv-=40 -(p)dv ; 30= 
45 redeirar; 32=47 A€ya; 35 -ov ovv=50 
-ov kuv-; 38=53 kal. .-ov; 44 -rv-=59 -7v-. 
Brave rhymery, indeed! But, to be fair, let 
us take the first strophe of III, where things 
are slightly better. There faces you the very 
first word dpioroxdprov printed thus ’Aptc- 
76kapz7ov: the rhymes are made up thus 
57 dxtorov (why did not Blass space the 
first syllables?) 5 -ro yap (and he might 
have taken -od from vaod 19). 1 -ovcav=71 
Movoay ; 2=5 -av (where -divav is spaced 
because of this and d/vas 44); 3 it looks as 
if éuve had a full rhyme, but there are only 
-pvew 31 -rew 49; 4 ‘Tépwros is all spaced 
out , I find ‘Iépwy in 64 92 but no -os except 
the unspaced last syllable of apuoros 22. 

There remain the fragments. For Pindar 
I simply follow Schroeder, for the others 
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Hiller-Crusius, not questioning their arrange- 
ment or reading. 

Prnpar 107 : 5 -ypeva=14 -opevav ; 6 vew- 
=15 ~ved-; 8 O7nBas=17 Oyoeas 122: 3 
xAwpas=8 dpas 123: 2 bpaxeis=5 Opacer 
124: 3=6 -Uoovo. 

Srvonipes 3 (Bergk 5) 1 yeveoGar xaderov 
=10 yéveoOan dvvarv ; 7 mpagas=14 ravtas : 
9 rovs Ke Geol pirewyvtt= 16 otde Geot paxovrat 
22 (Bergk 37) 1 rvewv=10 -vewor ; 3 rapetats 
=12 zpdcwrov. Hysrias I need only 
mention.! 

T have searched stanzaic poetry for rhyme 
(which would be rhyme in our sense of the 
word) and have not found anything, in the 
classic period, which counts: for I do not 
suppose that one can lay much stress on 
Sappho I 21 dé 22 doce or IV 1 vdwp 
2 todov 3 gdtAAwv (Smyth retains dcdur, 
which Wilamowitz Homerische Untersuch- 
ungen 315 had dismissed to the ‘ Rumpel- 
kammer’ along with dxoitoa: and the like). 
But there exists one plain bit of evidence 


_that, in the post-classic period, if not before, 


such rhyme was a recognized element of 
verse. No. 425 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
runs thus: 


= , 
vadtat Bvboxvparodpoj.o1, 
édiwv Tpitwves iddrur, 
kat NewAGrar yAvkvdpop.ot 

. A 1 ¢ 
Ta yeAGvra eovTes VOaTa, 
THY ovvKpLow elrare, ptAot, 

7 ‘\ tf , 

medayous kat NetAov yovipov. 


yAvkvopdpor, I think, rather ‘who speed amid 
the fresh waters,’ as opposed to the adAtwv 
Tpirwves Sddrwv, than ‘with happy course,’ 
and this poet must also have meant by 
otvepow the ‘meeting’ or ‘mingling ’ of the 
waters. What it all means, I cannot pre- 
cisely say; but it is not my purpose to 
comment on this queer relic; I merely wish 
to point out that in the first four limes we 
have the common quatrain rhyme-scheme 
ABAB. 
C. J. BRENNAN. 
Sypney, August 1905. 


1 Tf Blass is right in making his fr. 4 of Bacchy- 
lides antistrophic, he might keep his one-syllable 
rhyme in 11 and at once fill the measure and 
explain the loss by inserting da:a before dduvarar. 
It is true that the word does not occur in our 
Bacchylides. 
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NOTES ON DEMETRIUS zepi éppnveias. 


4. Tue cola of a sentence should not be 
very long, eel tou ytyverat apetpos 7 ovvOects 
7) OuozapakoAovbyTos. 

As dpetpos here means only out of propor- 
tion, excessive in amount, we ought perhaps 
to read «ai for 7. The two things go 
together and are almost one, not alternative. 


15 rév bras tuKVas Teptodous AEyovTwY Ov’ 
ai Kedadalt padiws éotaow .. ot Te aKovovTes 
VAVTLOC. 

There seems no point in ovdé. Read ov6’, 
which connects with the ze following, as in 
19. Perpetual periods, he says, make both 
speakers dizzy and hearers sick. 


25 (k@Aa) mapopo tots ex apxys (in 
respect of, by virtue of their beginning). . 
7 Os emt TeAous. 

Radermacher’s citations do not at all sup- 
port this use of és, for they all refer to some- 
thing in the mind, while as éi réAovs here 
is purely objective and matter of fact. Per- 
haps ds, like 7 in 4, is a mistake for xaé, 
both confusions being well known. 


66 ds “Hpodoros ‘dpaxovres d€ tov’, dyowr, 
‘joav ev To Kavkaow peyebos, kal peyefos Kal 
aAnGos.’ 

The words (which he gives as an example 
of repetition, dvadirA wots) are not to be found 
in Herodotus, and as they stand they are 
not intelligible. The second difficulty is 
however easy to surmount. Probably the 
phrase intended was something like péyeOos 
<Owpdowi>, Kat p. Kat 7. ‘astonishing in 
size, both in size and in number.’ 


95 move d& padiota peyaorpereray dia TO 
e , > , ‘ ' a s 
olov Wodoats eorkevat, Kat padioTa TO evo. 

Is not the first padtora an accidental 
repetition of the second ? 


103 eva yap pi) pyOevta petlova hacverat Kat 
brovonbevta padXov. 

After the downright pa pnbevta a paddAov 
seems out of place. Perhaps we should 
read povov. 


116 drav dibvpapBaddns covreby 7 dirAwors 
Tov d6voupatos. Perhaps dibvpapBadws. Cf. 
91 diOvpapBixds cvyxetueva. Such a mistake 
is common enough. 


121 Eppnveduv cporov 76 TyeBoa rotapa. 


Probably zorapdv. ‘One like the river 


Teleboas ’ is hardly possible for ‘a river like 
the Teleboas.’ 


137 Grav 70 aitd pynKkvvopevov axape yevyntat. 
As he means not ‘has become’ but ‘ be- 


comes, this should be yivyra. 
In 216 editors correct ywopeva to yevomeva. 


143. He quotes from some poet unnamed 


deorora Lotto pedavorrepvyav; 

TouTl Oewov TPO TTEpYywV 

avTo Toincov. 

mpo mrepvywv, which is of course metri- 

cally insufficient as well as difficult in mean- 
ing, may perhaps represent zpos tov trepvyur, 
‘by thy (or their) wings I adjure thee.’ 
For the apparently pointless airo I would 
suggest the repetition of todro. tout’ shows 
the fragment to be due to a comic poet, or 
at least to a poet of little elevation. 


158 éorar. . eudatver. 
Future and present together are unlikely. 
We might alter either. 


164 76 d& yedotoy Kai <d’ > dvopdrwv 
evtehév? Just above we have had éxdeperar 
kal dv dvouatwy KaAdv, and without da the 
genitive lacks construction. 


169 


xapitwv. 


evOa prev yap yeAwtos TEexXVaL Kat 
‘ Sometimes humour and grace go together.’ 
This seems imperfectly expressed unless we 
add something, e.g. reading <xait> yeAwtos, 
or <apa>. 
So in 7 I think xac has been omitted 
before at Acraé. 


222 


ouveTos EavT@ OoKel Sia Ge TOV apopynVY 
TApETXHKOTA AVTO TOD TvVLEvaL 

tov may be right, but I suspect it should 
be t7#v. The construction is that of Thue. 
8. 76. 5 dv éavrods ev TH Saw TpoKabypevors : 
6. 80. 2 dv dpas pi) cvppaynoavras: 5.16. 1: 
Dem. 18. 32 81a tovrous ovxi TertHevtas (Tous 
after rovrovs not in 3), ete. 


226 daiverar seems a mistake for éedatvero. 
The sense needs that, and in the Platonic 
MSS. the word is édo€ev. 


237 Kat <éml> tov Paddpidos Tov Tpavvov 
én tis, aS in 218, 236, 285 (by Sauppe’s 
restoration for ézec), etc. The genitive, as 
in 164, needs a preposition. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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AD MUSONIUM RUFUM. 


(C. Musonii Rufi reliquiae ed. O. HeEnse. MCMV Lips. Teubn.) } 


Ob elegans hoe et perutile munusculum 
quantum editoris acumini industriae doc- 
trinae debeamus, et statim inspicienti non 
potest non occurrere et plene ubertimque 
expositum est a y. cl. P. Wendland (Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift 26 Jahrg. 1906, No. 
7, pp. 197 sqq.); quod debitum, ut solvendo 
non sumus, ita optime adgnoscere nobis 
videmur si quantulumcumque potuerimus ad 
emendatiorem libelli statum pro virili parte 
contribuemus. 


Sect. II p. 6, 5 Ilavres, ey, pica repv- 
Kapev ovTws, Gore Civ avapapTyTws kal Kad@s, 
ovx & pev pov, 6 8 ov Kat TovTOV peeya. TEK- 
pnptov OTL KTE. 

Praestare videtur <"Om> zavtes ——, 
Kal toro (sic F) péya texpaprov dre Kré., cf. 
p. 7, 8 Kai pay Kaxeivo péya Tekpapiov Tod 
pereivar dperns pice ypiv xré. Conferatur 
adnotatio critica ad p. 99, 4. 


Sect. VII p. 29, 16 zpobvjoréepous rovety 

AN ‘ s / x 1) > vA 
TOUS TQ KPELTTW pLETLOVTAaS <7 > OLS eAmides 
puxpal TOV ToveY cioty. 

Propter Codicis Br! lectionem éArides tov 
paxpav évev (sine 7) et Codicis A® super- 
scriptionem peydéAa, olim scriptum fuisse 
suspicor éAmides praxpat (sine 7). 


Sect. XVI p. 85, 7 ovkovv aveEy rod rarpos 
éy povotkois, €av ekelvos ovK éxalwy pLovolKys 
mpootdttn Kpovew dpovows THY Nipav, 7) em 
oTdpevov ypdppata ovk éemurrdpevos Kehevy oe 
ypadew Kal dvayweéoKew py os éuabes, GAN’ 
érépws: ovd€ ye dv émuotapevov KuPepvay ovK 
dv xvBepvyticds KeAevdyn oe Kiely TO 7NdaALov 
Hs 0d TpooHKEL, ov mMporésets adTO. 

Quid potest esse evidentius quam genui- 
num esse id quod exhibet A?: dv povotkos ! 
Praeterea post mpoorarry, quod in A correc- 
tum est, excidisse videtur <co>. 


Sect. XVII p. 90, 6 éwet pind? ev Geois 


pdtv brovonoar Kpetttov Exomev ppovnwews 
‘ 
KTE. 


Aut omnia me fallunt aut ‘cogitare’ est 
éxwonoa; cf. 12 towdrov yap éxvootpev Tov 
Geov. 

Sect. XVIII4 p. 98, 11 de yap pydapds 
tov dyabov dvdpa dovAov pydevos civar pada- 
KOTEpOV- 


pndev 2 


1 Pagg. xxxvi et 148. Pret. Marc. 3. 20. 


Sect. XVIII® p. 100, 2 rots éPopdayous 
dvri dvOpéruv iol 7 Kvoly dmovovpevous THY 
AaBpornra KrE. 

Supplendum esse <dii> tiv AaBporyra et 
per se perspicuum est et ostendit locus e 
Clemente Alexandrino citatus. 


Sect. XX p. 112, 16 rexpnpia dé rovTwv at 
an > , 2 con’ > , , 
tov epnBov exer (ev Aaxedatpove) Kaprepycets; 
5 f , j gn \ . 
COiLopevoy pepe Aipwov TE Kat Otios, Kal pera 
rovTwv pryos, ere dé tAyyas Kat wovous a\dous 
..cepvots ecw ot rahaot Aaxedaysdvior 
ia »” r e / > ec 
tpadevtes apiotot Tov EAAjvev yoav KTE. 
Aut ante cepvois excidit <éy ois>, aut in 
ipso latet; cf. p. 3, 2 of pév év eOeou Kpetrto- 
ow, ot 6€ év xetpoot Tebpappevor. 


Sect. XXIV p. 119, 9 Kav qdovy Kavove 
otéov 7 Ta dpectd, ovdey THs Twppoovrys 
-jduov: Kav 7évy Kavovirréov 7 TA pevkTa, ovdeV 
Ths akpactas emurovwreEpov- 

De rebus expetendis et fugiendis, 
mept Tov atperdv Kal pevKTar, disputari solet 
inter philosophos. 


Sect. XLV p. 128, 19 ovtrws kai “Poddos 
repalov pe ciober deyew ‘ovpPyoerat coe 
TOvTO Kal TOTO bTO TOD SeaTOTOV. KGYL0D 7pOS 
aitov droxpwapevov br. dvOpmmwa, ‘ti otv’ 
épn ‘exetvov Tapaxah® Tapa cod aira AaBety 
duvdpevos;’ TO yap ovTt, & é& avtod tis EXEL, 
mepiroods Kal pdtatos Tap a\dov AapBdvuv. 

Utinam editor, sicut in antecedenti fecerat 
sectione (p. 128, 1-7), ex Epicteto praemi- 
sisset illa quibus conexa haee sunt: ovrws 
kal —; quamquam ne sic quidem satis essent 
lucida. Solus Meibomius, zapaxadq scribens, 
locum intellexisse mihi videtur, in eo tamen 
errasse quod formam verbi mediam dedit, ab 
Epicteti genere dicendi abhorrentem. Seri- 
batur itaque rapaxadeis. Obiter monendum 
est verbum ovpByocerar in bonam partem 
esse accipiendum, de quo haerebat Schweig- 
hauser (Hpict. ed. Schw. II. p. 140): con- 
feratur Epict. iv 7, 21 (p. 370, 14 Schenkl). 


Sect. XLVIT p. 129, 15 “Povdw tis eAeyev 
TarBa odayevtos ore ‘vdv mpovota 6 Koopos 
Siotxetrau ;’ 6 Se ‘py Tapepyws wor” Edy, ‘ aro 
TdéABa xarecxevaca, 6tt mpovoia 6 Kdopos 
Svoixetrar ;” 


Corais coniecturam pi yap éyd oot ror” 
(cf. Class. Rev., xx 1 p. 17) reiecit editor 
scholio fretus: as éouxey ovtos otk HV pi\dgo- — 
os, bv éipparifer 6 piidcodos “Poddhos A€ywv 
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bre wapepyus hrrocopet eet yap we Pyot =poy- 
youpevas katacrkevalev, OTe EoTL Tpovora Kal p21) 
azo DéABa- eyo yap totT6 dyow ovK eromoa: 
verum quidquid significat rapépyws — sive 
‘obiter’ (Schweigh.) sive quid aliud—omne 
quod improbandi gratia additur adyerbium 
inepte additur, ubi conclusionis pravitas 
(a6 TdéABa xateckevaca) iam per ipsum hoe 
dxo Td\Ba denotatur; modo patria lingua 
yertas: videbis aut hoc aut illud ferri posse, 
non autem utrumque. Qui sic verba struere 
volet : py zapépyws, ard TaABa dyAovott, KaTE 
oxevaca; misere diluet responsionis concin- 
nam et acutam brevitatem. Id persentiens 
scholiasta, ut tamen aliquo modo sese extri- 
caret, in interpretatione sua mrapépyws alio 
transtulit! huic tamen ignoscendum, siqui- 
dem verba illa ‘viv zpovola 6 kdopros dtoucetrar;’ 
pro exclamatione, non pro interrogatione, 
ceperat, ut apparet ex hac scholii parte: 
He ydp oe hyo Tponyorpevos KaTacKevacety, 
Gru tome Tpdvota. 


Typothetae errori tribuo, p. 7, 20 TOUT” 
> a » , , > * a ‘ 
obv Tivos aA\Aov TeKpnptov eat 7) TOU PYTLKyV 
evar ixoBodjv tH Tod avOpdrov Yux Tpos 
caoxayabiay kal oméppa aperis ExdoTw 7/LOV 
éveivat. pro évetvar ;—p. 13, 16 dvOpaous de 
Tous dppevas eLatperov Te dpa Senoer EXEL ev TH 
maide’a Kal Tpody Tapa Tas OnAclas, pro OnActas ; 

dines: [Tl a a cate a 
—p. 21, 10 Té otv, (pro Té oty ;) etwev 0 Movew- 
nw ‘ 4 x s > 
yios, Taira pev Tavryn exer cf. p. 10, 19 ré ovv ; 
radra pev ravrn exer (=p. 85, 13).—p. 66, 10 
> x x» /, 7 > cA > / > 
od yap av dokerev elvar GveKTOV, OV povoV EL 
KexTnevn avdpa vopy.ov 1) Yuva) Tporoiro dovdov, 
> ? > ‘ ” > - , = 
GXN ei Kal dvavopos ovca TovTo TpatToL ; Pro 
apdtro.—p. 30, 1 ddd’ of pev apa Gavparoro.ot 
Svoxola otrws tpictavtar mpdypata—av TO 
odd\pa Odvards éotw. Kal Taira ravra. dpe 
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puxpod xdpw pucbor> qpeis 8 ov dvetopeba 
Tadaurwpeiv KTé. Pro eoTw: Kal Tadta TavTa—, 
qua interpunctione parenthesis clarius indica- 
tur.—p. 59, 9 ‘rd dé ; eNevdepusrepov avrov ata 
pyxavacbar Ta avayKata 7) mup €tépwv Aap a- 
vev;’ utinam deorum immortalium ritu 
primi consilii non paenituisset editorem, v. 
cl. Elteri consilio haec interlocutori rursus 
adimentem (Addenda, p. 148) ; neque probo 
quod p. 89, 12 oddév oby otras Lyv av A€youro 
cata pvow, GAN 6 TW dy padwota Tv apeTiy 
eudurity, dv dv mparrer Kara THY EavTod piow 
post mpdarre leniter distingui vult, cum idem 
sit mparrew Kata THY éavtod dicw quod alio 
loco (p. 93; 4) 70 Gv Kara iow & xpy ™mpar- 
tovta Kal duavoovpevov. Melius post éudavity 
abesset distinctio.—p. 38, 8—p. 39, 2 demon- 
stratur bonum regem necessario et esse 
philosophum, tum postea (p. 39, 2—p. 40, 7) 
philosophum esse regem ; quo melius error 
praecaveatur, ultima verba sic distinguenda 
sunt: kat 6% Kal BactArKds mapamhycios TO 
Kextnpevy moddovs brnKoous 6 éExwv eva i) Ovo 
Tous meMouevovs aiTa, povov exéTwW THY TOD 
Baciievew éuretpiav: ote Kat Baciduxos «in 
av (sc. 6 ¢itdcodos). Haee (dare Kat xré.) 
idem valent quod logicorum illud ‘Q. E. D.’ 

In epistula spuria p. 139, 6 zpos pev Oeods 
eioeBeta Kat dovdtyTe Koopeicbar, mpos avOpw- 
mous de OiKaLoovy Kal oovdrnTLTUrsus dormitavit 


typotheta denuo éovryra intrudens pro 
ioétytt. Ibidem paulo infra (11) legitur ro 


pev airey 7) peudecOar Oarepov airav (tov 
a > x € Lon € = ~ - 
yovéwv) doeBis jyctoOa, xré.; quid hic sibi 
velit uirety nescio: scio éykadetv et péuder Oar 
iungi solere. 
A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 





NOTES ON THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. 


T. 662, 680.1 


Tranto has told Theopropides that his 
son Philolaches had bought a house (637— 
658). Theopropides desires to know where 
this house is situate, but Tranio pretends 
that he cannot remember the name of the 
man from whom it was bought. In 662 
Theopropides says age, communiscere ergo. 
In comminiscere I see two senses, the 
innocent one which Theopropides himself 
intended, and the meaning of ‘invent,’ 
‘make up,’ as one makes up a lie out of 
whole cloth. This latter sense is common in 


1 T use Lindsay’s text. 


Plautus; indeed, Professor Lodge, Lexicon 
Plautinum, s.v., declares that the verb is 
used ‘semper de fictis.’ Cf. Epid. 281, Mil. 
226, 232, Capt. 531, Trin. 516, Asin. 102; Ps. 
689, 1206. ‘Tranio, driven into a corner by 
his master’s insistence, declares in an aside 
(662-667) that the best thing he can do 
is to say that Philolaches had bought the 
house next door. calidwm hercle esse audit 
optumum mendacium, 665, is an instructive 
commentary on 662. In 668 ff., in answer 
to an impatient quid igitur ? wm com- 
mentu’s 2 from Theopropides, Tranio asserts 
that Philolaches had bought the house 
next door. Theopropides expresses a desire 
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to inspect it; in 679, 680 he repeats his 
wish, thus: evocadwm aliquem ocius, roga 
circumducat. Could the audience help see- 
ing a double meaning in circwmducat? In 
Plautus czrcwmducere often=‘lead around 
by the nose,’ ‘cheat.’ According to Lodge, 
the examples of this force fall into two 
classes. In the first we have circwmduco 
with a personal accusative, as in Asin. 97, 
or in the passive, with personal subject, as 
in Truc. 874. In the second we have 
circumduco with the accusative of a person 
and the ablative of a thing, i.e. circumducere 
is treated as=fraudare, privare: see Bac. 
311, 1183, Poen. 976, 1287, Ps. 431, 634, Trin. 
859, 959. In Ps. 529 we have ea ( = fidicina) 
curcumducam lepide lenonem. In eleven 
passages, then, the meaning ‘cheat,’ ‘ cozen’ 
is clear. The literal physical sense is found 
but thrice : here (combined, I believe, with 
the derived), Most. 843 (see below), Mil. 221 
antevent aliqua et aliquo saltw circwmduce 
exercitum. This last passage is the clearest, 
and yet even there the reference is after all 
to cheating: cheating is described in a 
military figure. 

Presently, Tranio calls on the neighbour 
that he may secure permission for Theo- 
propides to inspect his house. In 714 ff. he 
cries: Tempus nunc est senem hune adloqui 
mht. Hoc habet: repperi qui senem 
ducerem, quo dolo a me dolorem procul 
pellerem. Here ducerem=circumducerem, 
‘cozen,’ ‘overreach.’ When at last Theoprop- 
ides meets the neighbour, the latter bids a 
slave show him through the house: Hho, 
astum, puere, circumduce hasce aedis .. . ego- 
met ductarem, nisi mi esset . .. negotium (843, 
844). Note carefully Theopropides’s reply : 
Apage istum a me perductorem: nil moror 
ductarier. Quidquad est, errabo potius quam 
perductet quispram. Here he is awake 
at last, though at 662, 680 he had not 
seen the possibilities of his own language. 

One remarks, of course, that when Tranio 
is finally brought to book by Theopropides 
he makes no use of this passage. He might 
well have defended himself by referring 
back to Theopropides’s imperatives in 662, 
680, as affording justification for part at 
least of what he had done; if he chose 
to quibble, he had his master’s express 
command to overreach that master. 
Plautus’s failure to use so effective a point 
does not, however, invalidate my suggestion. 
The Mostellarza is at once one of the most 
effective and one of the most impossible 
of Plautus’s plays. It has been remarked 
that Tranio makes no use of the informa- 
tion he gained by overhearing Simo’s 
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soliloquy in 690-710. The play opens 
with an effective scene between Tranio and 
Grumio, in which the latter, a slave from 
the country, upholder of proper living, comes 
off second best. Plautus might very easily 
and strikingly have made Grumio an in- 
strument in the undoing of Tranio (ef. Pro- 
fessor Fay’s edition, p. 67), but he did 
not do so. In this respect Plautus failed, 
as Terence failed with his zpécwzov zporatixév 
in the Andria, Sosia, though it may be argued 
that Terence had less chance to use Sosia 
than Plautus had to use Grumio; it is, 
further, possible for spectator or reader to 
assume that Sosia reported to Simo eztra 
fabulam. 


II. 832-852. 


In his note on 850 Professor Sonnenschein 
said: ‘but perhaps the fun of this passage 
consisted in having not a real dog, but the 
figure of a dog represented on the threshold, 
like that in the house of the Tragic Poet at 
Pompeii.’ I agree with this note in beliey- 
ing that we are not to think of a real dog, 
but I do not believe that we are to think of 
a mosaic dog. The whole passage, and 
especially the words tam placidast (canis) 
quam feta quaevis, 852, certainly have more 
point if we hold there was no real animal 
present. Theopropides is by name (on the 
principle kar’ dvtifpacw) the man who 
sees nothing at all; Tranio in 495 says 
to him interdum imepte stultus es! Tranio 
is hoodwinking him here, as in 833-839 he 
had hoodwinked him when he invited him 
and Simo to look for a painting (non- 
existent) showing a cornix and two vulturii. 

Now, there is no passage in Plautus or 
Terence in which there is a reference to 
mosaic work, and for good reasons. The 
evidence seems to show that mosaic work 
was not introduced into Greece until the 
third century B.C., and that it was not 
known in Rome until the time of Sulla. 
With painting, however, the case is dif 
ferent. Verses 833-839 of the Mostellaria, 
already referred to, of themselves show that 
Plautus could refer to wall-paintings as 
to something entirely familiar to a Roman 
audience ; the CAVE CANEM incident in 
Petronius 29 is also in point. 

I have been at pains recently to collect 
all references in Plautus and Terence to 
painting. Cf. Asin. 174, 175 neque fictum 
usquamst neque pictum neque scriptum im 
poematis ubi lena bene agat cum quiquam 
amante, quae frugt esse volt ; 762-767 ne 

1 See Mr. Cecil Smith in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities li. 397. 
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epistula quidem ulla sit in aedibus nec 
cerata adeo tabula; et si qua wmutilis 
pictura sit, eam vendat: ni in quadriduo 
abalienarit quo aps te argentum acceperrt, 
tuos arbitratus sit, comburas, sv velis, ne 
allt sit cera ubi facere possit litteras (there 
may be a reference here to encaustic paint- 
ing ; this process was known to the Greeks 
by Alexander's time, i.e. before Menander’s 
day1); Epid. 623-626 wsque ab unguiculo 
ad capillum summumst festivissima. estne 
consimilis quasi quom signum pictum pulere 
aspeneris? EP. e tus verbis meum 
futurum corium pulerum praedicas, quem 
Apella atque Zeuxis duo pingent pigmentis 
ulmeis ; Capt. 998-1000 vidi ego multa 
saepe picta, quae Accherunti fierent crucia- 
menta, verum enim vero nulla adaeque 
est Accheruns atque ubi ego fur, mm lapidi- 
cinis; Men. 143-145 dic mi, enumquam tu 
vidisti tabulam pictam im pariete ubr aquila 
Catameitum raperet aut wubt Venus 
Adoneum? PH. saepe. sed quid istae 
picturae ad me attinent 2 Mere. 313-315 sv 
umquam vidistis pictum amatorem, em allic 
est. nam meo quidem animo vetulus, deere- 
pitus senex tantidemst quasi sit signum 
pictum im pariete. In Poen. 1269 the 
avayvepiots has just taken place and Hanno 
has recovered his long lost daughters ; here 
all three embrace afresh. Agorastocles 
adulescens, in love with one of the daughters, 
cries (1271-1273): o Apella, o Zeuxis 
pictor, qur numero estis mortui, hoc exemplo 
ut pingeretis ? nam altos pictores nil moror 
huiusmodi tractare exempla. We may 
recall the story that Alexander the Great 
would have no one but Apelles paint ‘his 
portrait. In St. 270, 271 we have: sed 
eccum Pinacium erius puerum. hoc vide, satin 
ut facete atque ex pictwra astitit? Mr. 
Fennell comments thus: ‘So far from stand- 
ing like a figure in a picture (an allusion to 
his name) Pinacium is more than half tipsy 


1 Smith, D. of A. ii. 392-394. 
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. so that he cannot stand steady, nor 
when he stops to rest does he at first know 
where he is.’ Cf. also Eun. 583-585 virgo 
im conclavi sedet suspectans tabulam quan- 
dam pictam : 1bi inerat pictura haec, Lovem 
quo pacto Danae misisse avunt quondam im 
gremium imbrem aureum. Vid. 35, 36 may 
also be cited: mollitia urbana atque umbra 
corpus candidumst. NI. sol est ad eam rem 
prctor : atrum fecerit. Frag. 31 ff. seems 
also to involve a reference to paintings: nil 
qucquam factum nisi fabre nec quicquam 
posittum sine loco; auro, ebore, argento, 
purpura, prcturis, spoliis, tum statuis ..... 
Cf. also Asin. 402 non potwt pictor rectius 
describere evius formam ; Poen. 1114 formam 
quidem hercle verbis depinati probe ; Phorm. 
268. In Mil. 1189 Pleusicles says of 
Palaestrio’s plans, satis placet pictura (in 
1177 ff. Palaestrio had described at length 
the ornatus thalassicus which Pleusicles 
was to wear). 

The passages show that to the Romans of 
Plautus’s day fresco painting and portrait 
painting were familiar. We may remember 
here that before Plautus’s time Q. Fabius 
had been called Pictor. 

One other point may be noted. In so far 
as the passages cited above throw any definite 
light on the subjects of paintings, we note 
that the themes all come from mythology : 
we have Venus and Adonis, Venus and 
Ganymede, Jupiter and Danae, and scenes 
in the underworld. Most of the wall-paint- 
ings at Pompeii are mythological in charac- 
ter ; cf. e.g. Mau-Kelsey Pompew 474, and 
the fine discussion in Boissier’s Rome and 
Pompei, as translated by Fisher, pp. 
370-419. 

CHarLes Knapp. 


[Mr. E. S. Thompson has already criticised 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s interpretation in this 
feview, iv. p. 381. He suggests that the 
dog was a stuffed one.—Ep. C.R.] 


ON THE SINGING OF TIGELLIUS (HORACE, SAT. I. iii. 7, 8). 


TiGELLIUs, according to Horace’s account, 
as it is usually printed in our editions, used 
to sing 

modo summa, 
voce, modo hac resonat quae chordis quat- 
tuor ima. 


In dealing with this passage all our editors, 
so far as I know, have accepted an interpre- 
tation which may be said to have become 
traditional. The poet, they explain, is here 
speaking in the technical language of Greek 
music, in which the ‘uppermost’ string of 
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the lyre (idrn xop5y) was the one of lowest 
pitch, while the lowest (called vy7n) gave the 
highest note; accordingly swmma voce here 
means ‘in a deep bass voice,’ and quae chor- 
dis quattuor ima resonat is a high treble. 
So far all agree. But when they come to 
the elucidation of details, it quickly appears 
from their doubts and divergent views that 
the matter is by no means so clear as their 
unanimity on the main issue would lead us 
to expect. There are in fact, serious difficul- 
ties in the way of the traditional interpre- 
tation, which demand a more careful exam- 
ination than they have apparently yet 
received. 

(1) The first and most obvious of these 
difficulties lies in the fact that swmma voce 
had in current usageameaning just the reverse 
of the one we seek to attach to it here. The 
Roman, like the Greek, conception of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ notes, of ‘up’ and ‘down’ the 
musical scale, was the same as ours. This 
fact might perhaps be safely taken for 
granted, the conception is so natural ; but 
there is proof within easy reach. For 
example Cicero (De Oratore 3. 227), after 
recalling the employment of a fistula by 
Gracchus to control the pitch of his voice, 
goes on as follows: ‘In omni voce, inquit 
Crassus, est quiddam medium, sed suum 
cuique voci; hine gradatim ascendere vocem 
utile et suave est. Nam a principio clamare 
agreste quiddam ist, et idem illud ad firman- 
dam est vocem salutare. Deinde est quid- 
dam contentionis extremum, quod tamen 
interius est quam acutissimus clamor, quo te 
fistula progredi non sinet et iam ab ipsa 
contentione revocabit. Est item contra 
quiddam in remissione gravissimum, quoque, 
tamquam sonorum gradibus descenditur.’ 
And Quintilian, in an equally instructive 
passage (11. 3. 41, 42), writes: ‘ Neque gravis- 
simus autem in musica sonus nec acutissimus 
orationibus convenit. .. Nam vox, ut nervi, 
quo remissior, hoe gravior et plenior; quo 
tensior, hoc tenuis et acuta magis est. Sic 
ima vim non habet, summa rumpi periclitatur. 
Mediis ergo utendum sonis.’ From these 
passages it is plain that swmma voce con- 
veyed to the Roman mind the idea of high 
pitch associated with that of energy of utter- 
ance. Sometimes the latter idea predomin- 
ates, as in Cicero, De Oratore 1. 261; but 
where pitch is thought of, swmma voce means 
acutissima voce. If Horace, intending to 
use a contrary terminology, began his sen- 
tence with modo swmma voce, he defeated 
his own purpose by misleading his reader at 
the outset. 


Did Horace write summa voce? I am not 
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calling in question the soundness of the text 
but the correctness of our punctuation. 
There is something to be said for a different 
division of the sentence, suggested by rhythm 
and emphasis. The two superlatives are 
placed where they stand, of course, for more 
emphatic contrast ; and in reading the lines 
the emphatic swmma holds our attention and 
our voice for a moment, appreciably strength- 
ening the metrical pause at the close of the 
verse; whereas there is no metrical reason 
for a pause after voce, which is metrically 
more closely connected with hac than with 
summa. According to these indications this 
is what Horace meant to say : 


modo summa, 
voce modo hac resonat quae chordis 
quattuor ima. 


The position of modo, in both sentence 
and verse, will then be the same as in 9. 9: 


ire modo ocius, interdum consistere ; 


and summa is not summad+(se. voce), but 
nominative, with its construction held in 
suspense until it is supplied in the words 
that accompany ima: that is to say, modo 
summa stands for modo (alla) voce quae 
chordis quattuor resonat summa. If anyone 
thinks the separation of swmma from voce 
harsh and the ellipsis too bold, he can satisfy 
himself that Horace is quite capable of both 
by reading the next few lines: 


saepe velut qui 
currebat fugiens hostem, persaepe velut qui 
Tunonis sacra ferret ; 


where gui is not the subject of currebat, 
which is thrust parenthetically into the first 
relative clause, usurping the place of its 
proper verb, curreret, of which we get no 
definite clue till we come to ferret at the 
end of the second relative clause. The 
ellipsis is certainly bold, but it is quite in 
Horace’s manner. When his sentence con- 
tains two parallel or contrasted members 
having a common construction, he is fond of 
reserving a part or the whole of the common 
matter for the second member. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate this 
practice : 


G. 1. 12. 26. 


hune equis, illum superare pugnis 
nobilem. 


H. 2. 3. 189. 
neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu. 
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S. 1. 4. 115. 
sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
sit melius, causas reddet tibi. 


H. 2. 1. 24. 
foedera regum 
vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis. 


(Chi lttes, hil 
saepe disco, 
saepe trans finem iaculo nobilis expedito. 


In the light of these and similar examples 
we can see that Horace may have intended 
to divide the sentence before us in the way 
suggested, so as to hold the meaning of 
summa in suspense till it can share with 
ima the reference to the tetrachord; and 
this division would effectually eliminate the 
difficulty we have been considering. But 
before deciding to move our comma for that 
reason, it will be prudent to examine further 
and see whether, even with this obstacle 
removed, the traditional interpretation of 
the passage can stand. For there are other 
difficulties, which I will now endeavour to 
state. 

(2) Tf swmma and ima get their meaning 
from the Greek musical vocabulary, they 
designate, in this context, the lowest and 
the highest note of a single tetrachord. 
Now these two notes are separated by an 
interval of only two and a half tones, or 
about half an octave,—an utterly inadequate 
range of pitch to express the extremes that 
Horace obviously has in mind. 

(3) The traditional interpretation rests on 
the assumption that izary and yyy, which 
summa and vma are supposed to represent, 
are the extreme notes of the tetrachord. 
As a matter of fact the two names do not 
both occur in any tetrachord. The nearest 
they come to one another is in the part of 
scale corresponding to the old heptachord, 
in which they apparently originated ; at 
any rate the names were given to the outside 
strings of that instrument, and to the corre- 
sponding notes. The heptachord consisted 
of two ‘conjunct’ tetrachords, that is of two 
tetrachords having the middle string or note 
(wéon) 2 common. The names were like- 
wise given to the outside notes of the 
octachord, which consisted of two ‘disjunct’ 
tetrachords, so that here they were a whole 
octave apart. Even this interval would be 
hardly enough for Horace’s purpose, and it 
is of course excluded by chordis quattuor. 
In the more extended musical scale, which 
the poet must have had in mind, trary and 
vytn occur twice each as the names of notes, 
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and the lowest note of all is not named 
barn. 

(4) The traditional interpretation requires 
us to suppose either that swnma and wma 
had become established by usage as the 
Latin equivalents of ixdry and vyry, or that 
they were such apt translations of those 
terms as to be readily recognized as their 
equivalents by the poet’s readers. Neither 
of these suppositions appears to be tenable. 
There was no such established usage. The 
first Latin treatise on music, the seventh 
book of Varro’s Dzsciplinae, had probably 
not been published when Horace wrote this 
satire; and in any event it appears that 
Varro did not establish a Latin nomencla- 
ture for the musical notes. For Vitruvius, 
who knew Varro’s work, says (5. 4. 1) that 
many of the terms had no Latin equivalents, 
and he therefore transcribes the Greek forms 
(hypate, nete, etc.). Later we find Latin 
terms established, but those for trary and 
yyrn are not summa and wma, but principalis 
and ultima (Martianus Capella 9. 942 f. ; 
Boethius, De Musica 4. 3). As to aptness 
of translation, ama could hardly be recog- 
nized as standing for vyrn (=veatn), which 
properly means, not ‘lowest,’ but ‘last,’ and 
was rightly rendered in the wltoma of later 
writers. In the case of izary translation 
was difficult, because it was uncertain in 
which of its various phases of meaning the 
word was used. The usual explanation is 
that the name was originally given to the 
string of lowest pitch because that string 
was uppermost in position as the lyre 
was held in playing. This explanation 
appears to have come from an ancient 
source: at least we find it in the confused 
comments of the later scholiasts, though not 
in Porphyrio. But even so it was merely an 
ancient opinion, one of several that were 
current. We must remember that the 
names of the musical notes were in Horace’s 
time, centuries old, so that their original 
significance, so far as it had no bearing on 
their present use, must have long since faded 
away. This is apparent in the Greek writers 
on music, from Aristoxenus down, to whom 
they are as colourless as ‘scale’ and ‘key’ 
and ‘treble’ are to us. Thus trary had 
come to be a mere name of a note. Why it 
had been originally applied to that note, 
nobody knew, anybody was at liberty to 
guess. Some of the Pythagoreans found its 
origin in their doctrine of the music of the 
spheres: the gravest note was called trérn, 
because it is the note of Saturn, the highest 
of the seven heavenly spheres, while the most 
acute, as that of the moon, the lowest and last 
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of the series, was for a similar reason called 
vitn (Nichomachus, page 6 Meybom). But 
other Pythagoreans refuted this etymological 
theory, pointing out that under the physical 
conditions just the reverse must be true: 
the moon, the slowest of the heavenly orbs, 
must produce the dullest note, and Saturn, 
the swiftest, or rather the still swifter 
starry sphere above Saturn, must yield the 
most acute (Nichomachus, p. 33 f.; cf. Cicero, 
Somnium Scipionis 10, and Macrobius, Com- 
mentary 2.4). Aristides Quintilianus has a 
simpler explanation : izary and vyry signified 
in archaic usage merely ‘first’ and ‘last’ 
(1. 6, pp. 10, 11). Still another view of the 
meaning of izary has left its record in the 
Latin translation principalis, mentioned 
above. On the whole it appears that the 
translation of the two Greek terms was 
no simple matter, and that Horace had 
by no means the sure ground to go upon 
that he needed in using swmma and wa, 
with their meanings reversed, for that 
purpose. 

T see no way of maintaining our tradition- 
al interpretation in the face of these difficul- 
ties ; and as these all have their root in the 
intrusion into the sentence of the Greek 
technical terms in their supposed etymolog- 
ical meanings, one is prompted to inquire 
whether the poet was really guilty of such 
pedantry,—whether we cannot find in the 
proper sense of his words a more satisfactory 
expression of his obvious meaning, without 
resorting to the Greek at all. This, so far 
as summa and ima are concerned, would be 
a return to the ancient interpretation ; for 
our modern interpretation, though it has now 
become traditional, does not go back to the 
scholiasts, who mention the Greek technical 
terms, but not as affecting the meaning of 
the Latin adjectives. The Pseudacro and 
the Commentator Cruquianus fall into some 
confusion over the Greek terms, but they 
both define swmma as equivalent to acutis- 
sima. Porphyrio is perfectly clear. He 
paraphrases the passage thus: modo clara 
voce modo pressa; and adds: et a tetra- 
chordo hoc (‘the latter’) sumptum, in quo 
est gravissimi soni chorda quae hypate 
dicitur. He thus associates hypate directly 
with zma, and evidently has no thought of 
its etymological meaning. 

The question of interpretation turns upon 
the meaning of voce, and on the construction 
and meaning of chordis quattuor. The latter 
is usually explained as an ablative (‘on the 
four strings’), voce being used here for 
musical note, either vocal or instrumental. 
It is true that vox is often used of instru- 
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mental music, but in this use it is still a 
conscious figure of speech ; and because we 
may speak of ‘the voice of the lyre,’ it does 
not follow that we may say a man sings 
with the voice of the lyre. The vox with 
which Tigellius sang was his own voice, 
which might be attuned to a given string, 
but was not sounded upon it. Chordis is 
therefore dative, with the construction 
aptly illustrated in the passage cited by 
Krueger from Cicero, Tusc. 3. 3: ‘(gloria) 
virtuti resonat tamquam imago.’ The 
voice ‘echoes’ the strings. 

The tetrachord, paraphrased in chordis 
quattuor, we are to think of, not as a species 
of lyre, but as a part of the musical scale, 
without specification of any particular 
instrument. It was a system of four notes, 
of which the two exterior were fixed, and 
the two interior movable, varying in their 
positions and intervals according to the 
kind of scale. We do not need for our pre- 
sent purpose to go into the matter further 
than to observe two things: first, that the 
tetrachord was not a mere convenient sub- 
division of the musical scale, but a complex 
organic unit, so that the scale took the form 
of a group of tetrachords rather than of a 
series of individual notes; and, secondly, 
that the most obvious difference between 
any two tetrachords was a difference of 
pitch. The more extended musical scale 
consisted of one unattached note at the 
bottom, and four tetrachords. 

In view of these facts, what are we to 
understand when we are told that a voice in 
singing echoes or responds to four strings ! 
Evidently that the singer reproduces vocally 
the notes of a tetrachord as sounded on 
some stringed instrument, and—which is the 
main point here—keeps within that range 
of pitch. The voice that ‘responds with 
lowest pitch (ima) to a tetrachord’ is, 
strictly speaking, one that keeps within the 
range of the lowest tetrachord; or, as we 
might say less formally, within the lowest 
quarter of the scale. In like manner a man 
who sings voce quae chordis quattuor resonat 
summa keeps within the highest quarter; in 
other words, sings swmma voce. Thus 
Horace expresses the extremes of pitch in 
which Tigellius indulged, not by single 
notes, but by ranges of notes : which is more 
appropriate, for Tigellius certainly did not 
confine himself to a single note at either 
extreme. 

The question how Horace intended to 
divide his sentence I shall not undertake to 
decide. Both forms express his meaning, 
and express it about equally well. Division 
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after swmma makes a more symmetrical sen- 
tence, but symmetry does not count for 
much in these studiously informal sermones. 
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There is ancient tradition, represented by 
Porphyrio, in favour of summa voce. 
Crement L. Smiru. 


REVIEWS. 


WILAMOWITZ AND OTHERS ON THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart, thre Entwickel- 
ung undihre Ziele: Teil i, Abteilung vin, 
Die griechische und laiewusche Literatur 
und Sprache. Von U. von Wi1amo- 
witz-MoELLENDORFF, K. KRUMBACHER, 
J. WACKERNAGEL, Fr. Leo, E. Norpen, 
F. Skurscu. Berlin and Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 464 (including 
index and short bibliography). Price 
M. 10, geb. M. 12. 


Tur present volume is the eighth of an 
encyclopaedic work on the history and 
tendencies of civilisation. Some parts of the 
volume, especially the sections on the lan- 
guages themselves, seem carefully to avoid 
presupposing any knowledge of the languages 
which they treat of. 6 Bacidevs for instance 
is written in Italian characters with a 
German translation, but the book will doubt- 
less be read principally by classical students. 
Its design, however, is not to serve as a 
compendious manual of facts, but rather to 
be a brief critical appreciation of the two 
literatures and languages, to give the 
ordinary student the most modern views and 
estimates of the various epochs of Greek and 
Latin literature and of the principal Greek 
and Latin authors, and to correct the false 
perspective in which the student of the 
Schulautoren often regards the whole sub- 
ject. A book written with this purpose 
must above all things be illuminating. It 
must on every page answer the question why 
the modern Gebildeter should read the 
author or the language of which it treats. 
On the whole it may be claimed for the 
book that it realises this object. It is 
divided into six sections, which treat of 
Ancient Greek Literature, Mediaeval and 
Modern Greek Literature, and the Greek 
Language, and the three corresponding 
topics in Latin. The significance for 
modern times of the successive literary 
periods and their continuous organic develop- 
ment is well brought out, and there are 
brief but often most suggestive accounts of 
NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XX. 


all the principal Greek and Roman writers. 
It is interesting to note the amount of 
space assigned to the various periods, for the 
whole scheme of the work shows that the 
amount of space assigned to any period is to 
be the index of its importance. 

Ancient Greek Literature is dealt with by 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 236 pages 
out of the 451 of the whole book. Of these 
236 pages only 46 are devoted to the great 
Attic period. The comparatively lengthy 
treatment which early Christian literature 
receives is justified by the title of the general 
work (die Kultur der Gegenwart), but it is 
somewhat paradoxical to devote, as Wilamo- 
witz does, considerably more space (60 
pages) to Hellenistic literature than is 
granted to Attic, although all that is said 
about the period is most interesting. This 
preferential treatment is described by the 
author himself as a protest against ‘the 
orthodox unfairness.’ The fact, however, 
that this literature has failed to survive—a 
fact which, when reading Wilamowitz on 
Cleitarchus or Duris for example, one is apt 
to forget—is surely a reason for treating it a 
little less fully in ‘Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart.’ <As regards details of treatment, it 
is hard to single out anything in particular, 
where nearly everything is treated so 
suggestively.. Perhaps the best parts of this 
section are those dealing with those authors 
who diverge most widely from the moderns 
either in form or style. For example, the 
peculiar social and literary conditions under 
which Sappho and Pindar wrete are happily 
brought out in a few lines which give more 
insight into their characters and spirits than 
many whole commentaries and elaborate 
introductions. The account of the rise of 
the drama is not quite up to the level of the 
rest. It gives if anything too much promi 
nence to the technical details of the Attic 
stage. The paragraph, however, which traces 
the influence of the drama on the Platonic 
dialogue, and that again in which the Pla- 
tonic dialogue is shown to have had its logical 
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outcome in the Aristotelian treatise are 
excellent examples of the way in which 
Greek and Latin literature is shown to be 
one complex but organic growth. 

Any lucid epitome of mediaeval Greek 
literature would probably be read with the 
interest of novelty by the average English 
scholar, and Krumbacher’s section on this 
subject is more than merely lucid. He 
writes with a most lively belief in the im- 
portance of his subject for the modern world 
at large. His conception of the mission of 
modern Greek as being to spread humanism 
and Christian civilisation over the East may 
be somewhat enthusiastic, as may also be his 
estimate of some of his favourite Byzantine 
authors, for example the sixth century 
Christian hymn writer Romanus, although 
it must be confessed that the two stanzas 
that he quotes make the reader want to 
hear more; but the whole section is a 
suggestive study of one phase of the struggle 
between East and West, conservatism and 
progress. The modern application often lies 
startlingly near. Krumbacher wants modern 
Greek to start a new life by developing on 
the lines of the Romance languages. He 
can only find a parallel for the literary 
conservatism of the modern Greek in that of 
the Turks and Chinese. 

The section on the Greek language is less 
satisfactory. This is not so much the fault 
of the writer as of the subject. It is hard to 
see how a better popular history of the 
Greek language from its birth to the present 
day could have been written in the 24 pages 
allotted to this subject. The mistake seems 
to have been rather in giving the language a 
separate section. The writer, or rather the 
subject, of the last section of the book (die 
lateinische Sprache) is open to the same 
criticism. 

Friedrich Leo’s section on Classical Latin 
Literature is a clear and dispassionate résumé 
of the subject, though occasionally the treat- 
ment of well known writers or epochs is lack- 
ing in interpretive power. We are told, for 
instance, that the ancients had not the modern 
ideas about plagiarism, but no attempt is 
made to explain the spirit in which they plagi- 
arised. Again we are told that Homer’s games 
are a collection of interesting but discon- 
nected incidents, whereas the various athletic 
events described in the fifth Aeneid form an 
artistic whole with a dramatic dénouement, 
but no explanation is offered as to why 
Virgil made this variation from his original, 
though every reader will feel that it illus- 
trates some fundamental difference between 
the two poets. It-is a pity too that Leo 
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gives support to the common view that it is. 
chiefly Lucretius’ ‘digressions’ that make 
him a poet, and that the atomic theory is 
fundamentally unpoetical. He means doubt- 
less that it is wanting in human interest. 
But it is surely a lack of imagination not to 
see that the atomic theory as regarded by 
Lucretius is essentially the same theme as 
that of Dante and Milton. If once we put 
ourselves in Lucretius’ position—and.it is not 
the poet’s fault that we fail to do so—every 
line of the poem has an _ intensely 
personal interest. The idea that the poem 
contains digressions and purple patches is at 
once dispelled. It is possible to appreciate 
Tphigeneia without doing this, but Iphigeneia 
and the other ‘digressions’ lose as much by 
being detached from the Natura Rerwm as. 
would Beatrice by being removed from the 
Divine Comedy. 

The period of transition from classical 
times to the middle ages is dealt with by 
Eduard Norden. His introductory remarks, 
Christian- 
ismus, Nationalitat,’ will be found most 
helpful towards a true appreciation of the 
period. Method of treatment is perhaps of 
more importance in this than in any other 
section, and the topographical arrangement 
which the writer adopts has much to 
recommend it. The notices of individual 
writers give rise to frequent but always 
relevant digressions on such subjects as. 
rhyme and the beginnings of modern poetry 
(Ambrosius), Benedictine monasticism (Cas- 
siodorus), the debt that Christian philosophy 
owes to Plato (Augustin). Although the 
writer of this section does not profess to 
go beyond the times of Charlemagne, he 
deliberately continues his account down to 
the times of Petrarch. Till then Latin 
was a living language. It was Petrarch 
and his successors who dealt it its death- 
blow, not by the services that they ren- 
dered to Italian and the other Romance 
languages, but by the false classicism of the 
Latin that they wrote, with its attempted 
return to the language of Cicero and 
Virgil. 

One practical point that the whole book 
suggests is worth raising. Ought we not in 
England to extend our curricula, at least in 
the seats of higher education? Is it 
desirable that our university students (and 
lecturers?) should practically never read 
anything written in Greek after Theocritus, 
or in Latin after Tacitus? Though the 
other contributors to the present work do 
not attack the ‘Schulautoren’ curriculum so 
openly and vigorously as Wilamowitz, yet 
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the whole tone of the book is in favour of 
reading a wider selection of authors, and the 
book itself would serve as an excellent 
director of studies to thos> who wish to 
do so. 

All the more striking therefore is its con- 
demnation of Demosthenes and Cicero as 
authors for reading in schools. The foul 
moral atmosphere that Wilamowitz breathes 
when reading Demosthenes probably does 
little harm to the average schoolboy, but it 
is often forgotten how deadly dull it almost 
inevitably is to read twice a week for month 
after month one or two pages of any of the 
longer orations of either Demosthenes or 
Cicero. Every prose book of course loses by 
this method of reading, but it is nevertheless 
true that, for teaching purposes, with a 
historical or philosophical book a few prefa- 


TACCONE’S THE I[AMBIC 


Tus large pamphlet (80 tall pages) consists 
chiefly of classifications, in which the various 
possible types of trimeter are distinguished 
according to the nature and order of the six 
feet, and each type is exemplified, if it occurs, 
from (1) the zambographi, (2) Aeschylus, 
(3) Sophocles, (4) Euripides (tragedy), (5) the 
Cyclops, (6) Aristophanes. Thus on p. 53 
it is said that ‘a dactyl in the first place 
with a tribrach in the third’ is not found 
before Sophocles, nor in the Cyclops, but 
examples are cited from Sophocles, Euripi- 
dean tragedy, and Aristophanes. The 
author does not give statistics, and there is 
often no indication of frequency or rarity, 
for want of which an inexperienced reader 
might well sometimes misapprehend the real 
state of the case. The examples given are 
for the most part valid, though there are 
errors, some of them rather startling, as for 
instance, when zdpectw ovdev teprvov od’ 
épdopuov (Semonides) is cited (p. 10) as a 
pure iambic, or when Eur. Bacch. 1274 
oTapT@ pb’ edwkas, ws A€yovc’, Exiove is said 
(p. 6) to exhibit elision preceding a final 
cretic. The collections, however, as far as 
they go, are interesting and may be turned 
to account. 

But the work is no complete account 
of the subject; and when the author 
passes occasionally to the deduction 


1 Tl Trimetro Giambico nella Poesia Greca. 
Memoria di Angelo Taccone. Accademia Reale 
delle Scienze di Torino: Torino, Carlo Ciausen, 
1904. 
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tory remarks are all that are needed, and 
the book has then only to be read consecu- 
tively for every succeeding chapter or section 
to form a natural unit of interest. This is 
not the case with the speeches of the two 
orators. Units of interest of the requisite 
length for a single lesson or lecture are only 
to be found here and there, and nearly every 
one of them requires a separate historical 
introduction. If, however, a_ series of 
extracts were carefully made, and were 
read in chronological order, one at each 
lesson, after an appropriate explanation of 
the historical setting, might not Cicero and 
Demosthenes prove to be not a cause of 
corruption to our youth, but the best intro- 
duction to two of the most difficult periods of 
ancient history ? 
Percy URE. 


TRIMETER IN GREEK. 


of rules, and to the critical application of 
them, it becomes evident that his grasp, 
possibly for want of actual practice in com- 
position, is neither comprehensive nor sure. 
For example (p. 26), it is true that in Iph. 
Aul. 1570 é\cée 8’, & Onpoxtov’ “Ap-lrepu wat | 
Avs,” the anapaest is placed badly and not 
according to the practice of Euripides ; but 
we cannot cure this by writing é\efe 37, & 
Onpo|kréve Atv-os “Apteut, which violates the 
general rule for the division of a tribrach, 
as stated by the author himself on p. 17. 
Nor need we be at the pains to correct the 
verse at all. This part of the play, com- 
pleted after the death of Euripides by quite 
incompetent hands, swarms with metrical and 
other errors, and is not to be brought to the 
standard of Euripides himself. If it were, 
we should not be content to mend v. 1610 
ampocdoknta 6¢ PBporoiat Ta Tov Gedy, cited 
on the same page, by writing fporots, and 
leaving untouched the feeble caesura com- 
bined with the weak and precarious length- 
ening of é¢ before Bp in the next word. A 
composer, for whom this and other such things 
were good enough, may well have written 
Bpotoict 7a tav Gedy too. On the other hand, 
Iph. Aul. 652 ov« ot8’ dre dys, odk oda, 
didrar’ enol tarep (see same page) comes from 
a scene which must have been written, if not 
by Euripides, by some one who had ap- 
propriated his art to perfection. The verse, 
irregular as it is, is almost certainly by the 
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original hand, and is extremely interesting. 
The dramatist, exhibiting a simple girl, 
almost a child, who speaks in some be- 
wilderment to her father, adopts deliberately, 
for a moment, the familiarity and careless 
movement which are regular in comedy. 
All the symptoms of the later Euripidean 
tragedy point to such a device as the next 
possible and likely step in artistic develop- 
ment, a step on the road to Menander. 
Here Euripides, or his excellent imitator, 
actually takes that step. And if we insist 
on regularizing the metre, we must hardly 
do it, as the author proposes, at the expense 
of the language, thus: otk oi8 a& dis, ovK« 
olda, piiratos warep. 

The rule on the ‘cretic pause’ is stated 
(p. 5) thus: ‘When a tragic trimeter ends 
with a word or a group of words making up 
a foot and a half (=an apparent cretic), the 
preceding syllable is short. With elision 
(between this syllable and the cretic), it may 
be long.’ A composer, who tried by this 


rule to follow the tragedians, would make * 


strange work. He must suppose that such 
averse as 60’ s TaXLTTA TOUT’ eonunY’ OMpacw 
would be common and regular, but that such 
aS xpaiver otaiaypots trmuKav ek mTVvEvpovw 
(Aesch.), el roi ode tysas e& ioov TO dvoceBet 
(Soph.), Avew Bporotow 7 yapetv ov« aétov ( Eur.) 
are irregular, as indeed the author declares. 
As a fact, the first verse breaks rather 
violently, and the three others do not infringe 
at all, the true rule, which is, that the two 
long syllables must not be separated by any 
noticeable pause. The reason, which is 
seldom stated properly, is this. In the latter 
part of a rhythmical series, licences of any 
kind are liable to offend, because the close 
must necessarily dwell on the ear. For 
this reason the last foot of the trimeter is 
always a true iambus; and for the same 
reason, a pseudo-spondee in the penultimate 
foot is in itself a somewhat bold variation, 
though it has certain compensating advant- 
ages. But the offence is aggravated, with- 
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out any compensation, if between the two 
syllables of the pseudo-spondee there is any 
perceptible pause ; because in that case the 
thesis of the foot, which ought to be short, is 
really longer than the arsis, for the thesis 
consists in effect of the first long syllable 
plus the pause. In applying the rule, if the 
two syllables are separated at all (which is 
unusual) many delicate questions arise as to 
what amount of pause is, in the circum- 
stances, noticeable. It is easily decided 
that the pause in é« zvevpover, or in ovK 
déwov, is not noticeable, the phrases being as 
solid as a single word; and such combina- 
tions are in fact so common that they must 
be embraced in the rule. But will this do? 


Sudporor rrA€ovaw, 7 | pay 7 | Aoyw 
meloavres Gee, 7) TpoT ioyvos KpaTos. 

One might hesitate: 7 adheres rather 
closely to Ady, and pry is hardly separable 
from 7. We cannot therefore say that 
between pv and 7 we do not perceive any 
break. Sophocles however decides (Phil. 
592) that the stretch, as a rare variety, is 
tolerable. He goes even a little farther, and 
beyond any formal justification, in Phil. 22: 

& po tpoceAOav otya ona’ elt exer. « 

Here the elision between ovate and ere, 
which according to our author (p. 6) brings 
the case simply within rule, has probably 
some little effect; that is to say, typav 
cir’ éxa (for example) would be more irregu- 
lar still. Something depends on the parti- 
tion between «iv and éye, slight as it is; 
ojpaw etGéws would be decidedly worse. 
Something should probably be allowed (see 
Jebb ad loc.) for an emphasis on the first 
syllable of oyjpau(c), leaving the second 
syllable comparatively short. But when all 
is said, ‘the words break the metrical rule’ 
(Jebb). We must miss both rule and reason, 
if we begin our exposition, as the author 
does, by treating such an eccentricity as 
normal. 


A. W. VERRALL. 


CONYBEARE’S AND STOCK’S SELECTIONS FROM THE LXX. 


Selections from the Septuagint. By F. C. 
ConyBEaRE, M.A., and St. GeorGe Stock, 
M.A. Boston: Ginnett and Co. 1906. 
Pp. v+313. Price 7s. 6d. 


THis is a volume to be welcomed with 
heartiness and sincerity. The fact that it 


belongs to the ‘College’ series of Greek 
Authors issued by a well-known American 
publishing firm, is another point in its 
favour. It is high time that students should 
enlarge their literary outlook, realize that 
Attic Greek is not everything, and disabuse 
their minds that Greek literature came to 
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some mysteriously sudden close after Theo- 
critus. Now there is no book quite com- 
parable to the Septuagint, for the purpose 
of hammering home these truisms. Apart, 
too, from its great literary importance, as 
being written in the xowy of Alexandria any 
time after the middle of the 3rd century B.c., 
the Septuagint has other (perhaps higher) 
claims on the interest of thoughtful persons. 
There is something more than a literary 
importance attaching to this (in some ways) 
greatest, as it is the first, of all translations 
of the Bible; and true criticism can never 
exhaust itself by any mere literary handling 
of its text. What the Vulgate has been, 
and is, to the West, that the Septuagint has 
been, and is, to the East. But more: the 
writers of the N.T., in almost all cases, 
appeal to the LX.X version for confirmation 
of doctrine or historical declaration ; and 
even before the Christian era it had acquired 
for itself the position of an inspired book. 
Messrs. Conybeare and Stock are well within 
the mark when (Introd. p. 20) they imply 
that the LX X version has exercised a world- 
influence. This fact alone would make it 
amply worth our while to study it, now and 
then, and reflect upon the signal position it 
occupies in the development of human 
history. 

Hitherto no annotated edition of any 
portion of the LXX has been ayailable for 
students ; and, until quite recently, the aids 
to Septuagint study have been singularly 
meagre. But the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
manual edition some few years back, fol- 
lowed—first by Hatch and Redpath’s noble 
Concordance, secondly by Swete’s Introduc- 
tion, and lastly by the publication (early this 
year) of the first fascicle of the new Cam- 
bridge edition of the text, with an elaborate 
critical apparatus : all these aids, I say, have 
rendered it possible to approach the study of 
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the LXX with a sense of confidence and 
comfort unknown a generation ago. 

Briefly, the aim of Messrs. Conybeare and 
Stock in their pioneer work is to render 
available for students selected portions of the 
LXX, so annotated as to give them a clear 
insight into the main peculiarities of voca- 
bulary and style. With this excellent object 
in view they have chosen seven sections : 
(1) The Story of Joseph ; (2) The Story of 
the Exodus; (3) The Story of Balaam and 
Balak ; (4) The Story of Samson; (5) The 
Story of David and Goliath ; (6) The Story 
of Elijah; (7) The Story of Hezekiah and 
Sennacherib. Each section is prefaced by 
short introductory remarks (these are, 
perhaps, the least convincing portions of the 
book) ; there is a fair abundance of linguistic 
notes at the foot of the printed text ; there 
is a general introduction to the study of the 
LXX ; and last, not least, a short grammar 
of LXX Greek. This portion of the work is 
excellent, and the writers deserve our thanks 
for their very careful conspectus. The 
General Introduction (pp. 1-24) is, perhaps, 
rather thin, but gives a fair and lucid 
account, on the whole, of the literary 
problem of the origin of the Septuagint. 
Few readers will be disposed to contest their 
general conclusions (e.g. as to the non-his- 
torical character of the Story of the ‘72’) ; 
but here and there a conjecture as to date or 
authorship seems to be based on too slender 
evidence (for an example, see Introd. p. 18 
[top]). 

The book is clearly printed, in fairly 
large type as far as the text is concerned, 
and is supplied with an ‘index Graecitatis.’ 
It is to be hoped that the editors will have 
the satisfaction of knowing their book is 
widely used. 

EK. H. BiaKeney. 





BROWN’S CASE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


A Study of the Case Constructions of Words 
of Time. By Lester Dorman Brown, 
Ph. D. Pp. iv+141. Published by the 
Author, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 


Tue problem which the author of this mono- 
graph sets before himself is this: to discover 
the factors which determine the meaning of 
nouns whose primary meaning is that of 


time, when used in the regular temporal 
construction of the genitive, dative, and 
accusative cases. The material upon which 
the study is based is taken from the Tliad 
and the Odyssey, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis and Hellenica, 
and is intended to include all instances of 
nouns (or equivalent expressions) used in 
these writings in any of the regular temporal 
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constructions of the oblique cases. The 
number of nouns so used whose predominant 
meaning is not that of time is very small— 
only 11 out of a total of some 3100 cases 
—and the investigation therefore centres 
about the few common nouns of time, 7jépa, 
VUE, pHV, ETOs, etc. 

The question of the method of classifica- 
tion to be used, whether it shall be by form or 
by function, arises early, and as would be 
expected of one working in the atmosphere 
of the classical department of Yale Univer- 
sity, the author chooses to classify by form : 
in this case the choice is unquestionably 
wise, The first two classifications are pre- 
liminary and serve to foreshadow the lines 
upon which the detailed examination of 
the cases is to proceed. The third primary 
classification consists of a complete index 
according to number, case, and modifiers, of 
all the nouns of time used in temporal con- 
structions in the above authors: upon the 
basis of this classification the author takes 
up the question of the overlapping of various 
cases. He considers first the instances where 
he believes the genitive case to be used 
like a dative expressing ‘the time when,’ 
and cites numerous examples. The cases, 
however, where the genitive is used with a 
meaning indistinguishable from that of the 
dative, are not, I believe, as numerous as the 
author supposes. In the first place, exclu- 
sive of certain passages in Herodotus, whose 
usage in this matter is clearly divergent 
from the Attic usage, all the examples of 
such cases which are given are, with a single 
exception (Thuc. 6, 3, 2), either the noun 
vv& or a season (yeunwv Or Pépos). For exam- 
ple in Xen. Hell. 1, 1,13: ai vies dxaca... 
THS ETLOvONS VUKTOS aVyyayovTO, Kal TH GAAH 
HEA Tept Gpiotov wpav HKov eis Ipoxovvnoov, 
Mr. Brown holds that the meaning of the 
genitive is in no way different from that of 
the dative, the writer’s purpose in both places 
being merely to date the action. But it will 
be admitted, I think, that an action can be 
dated in differ ent ways. In some cases it is 
possible to use either the genitive or the 
dative, but is there not in most cases a slightly 
different shade of meaning according as one 
or the other case is used? Does not the 
frequent occurrence of the genitive vuxrds 
reflect the fact that from the nature of 
things the time of events of the night is less 

apt to be San known than the time of 
events of the day? I believe that the pas- 
sages cited by the writer support this view. 
The dative vuxré is cited in only four passages 
where it might seem not to differ in meaning 
from vuxtés; but in each of these cases a 


“genitive. 
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special reason for se cate can, I think, be 
given. In Hell. 22 B Avoavépos oe oa) 
emovoy VUKTL, evel Paves yV, eonpenvev els Tas 
vavs eicBaivew, Mr. Brown admits that the 
éxet Clause makes the dative natural ; and in 
Thue. 4, 103, 4: éxetvy 1 vuxti Karéotyoav 
Tov oTpatov mpd ew x.7-r., the time is rather 
definitely defined by zpo €. Further- 
more in Thue. 7, 6, 4: cal tH émtovon vuxti 
épacay mapotxodopyjoavtes Kal ape Odvres 
tiv Tov AOnvaiwy oikodopiav, the context shows 
that the exact time of the action was known 
to both the Athenians and the Syracusans ; 
and in Hell. 4, 5, 4: davepos d& éyevero Kat 6 
ves TOV Hocedavos tavtn TH vuKTL KadpeVos, 
the time was from the nature of the event 
likely to be definitely known. In my judg- 
ment, the only passage cited where the geni- 
tive seems not to differ appreciably in mean- 
ing from a dative is Thuc. 6, 3, 2 (rod 
€xopmevou Erovs). 

Three passages from Homer and one from 
Herodotus show the dative used like the 
But in Anab. 1, 8, 22 (qpioe 
xpovw) and Plut. Avristid. 23 (dAtyw xpdve), 
where the author takes the dative as equiva- 
lent in meaning toa genitive, he overlooks the 
possibility that the idea of means may be 
present ; cf. ypovw as used in Her. 1, 76 et 
al. and often in tragedy. The only examples 
that seem to show the genitive encroaching 
on the accusative are certain cases of Aourot, 
‘in the future.’ But in all except two of 
these cases the verb is negatived, and, as the 
author says, here it is rather a case where the 
resultant meaning is the same whether the 
genitive or the accusative is used than an 
instance of the encroachment of one case on 
another. Clear examples of the use of the 
accusative for the dative are found only in 
Herodotus. On the whole then, the number 
of instances where any one case has the 
regular temporal meaning of another case is 
exceedingly small. 

The results of the author's detailed exam- 
ination of the genitive, dative, and accusative 
may be summed up briefly. In by far the 
greatest number of instances several factors 
make the temporal meaning clear without 
the aid of the inflectional ending. These 
factors are, in the order of their importance, 
first, the temporal meaning of the noun, and 
upon this the author rightly lays much 
stress ; secondly, the modifying word, if any 
be present (e.g. a word of measure or a 
demonstrative word); thirdly, the verb, 
whether it expresses extensive or aoristic 
action; and lastly the context, in the 
broadest meaning of the term. As regards 
the expression of time by prepositional 
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phrases, examination shows that there is a 
marked preference for the equivalent case 
constructions of words of time. 

On p. 68 the author gives an ingenious 
and plausible explanation of the origin of 
expressions which consist of a noun in the 
accusative singular with an ordinal numeral, 
translated usually by ‘so many days 
(years, etc.) ago,’ as Hell. 2, 4,13: ot pev 70 
Seéidv exovres ods ipcis yuepav TeumTyV TpEpa- 
pevor eudgare. He thinks they may have 
arisen from cases like Anab. 4, 5, 24: xata- 
AapBdve wdvtas evdov Tors KwpyTas Kal TiVv 
Ovyarépa Tod Kwpdpxov evaryv Huepay yeyapn- 
pévnv, where the tense with which the temporal 
word is used may denote a state of contin- 
uance after the completion of the act. From 
such verbs the use of the noun with the 
ordinal was extended to verbs which express 
occurrence only. 

The explanation which is given on pp. 96 f. 
of the origin of the genitive in statements of 
wages, as e.g. Thuc. 7, 27, 2: dpaxynv yap 
THs Wepas Exactos ela Pave, is ingenious, but 
to me not convincing. Comparing such 
expressions with expressions like Anab. 4, 6, 
4: éropevOnoav exta orabpors ava TéevTE Tapa- 
odyyas THs Hpépas, the author concludes that 
the genitive was originally closely connected 
with the verb. Now the genitive in such 
passages as the one from the Anabasis 
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clearly expresses the time within which the 
action of the verb takes place; he therefore 
suggests that the genitive in statements of 
wages may go back to a time when the pay 
was actually given and received some time 
during each day, comparing Levit. 19, 13 
and Deut. 24, 15. It will be seen at once, 
I think, that this explanation rests upon a 
rather shadowy basis. I believe that an 
explanation of these genitives is rather to be 
sought along the line of such a sentence as 
Anab. 7, 6,1: Kat Néyer Stu Saperkos Exdorw 
Zotar picbds Tod pyves. If this case be taken 
by itself, it is entirely natural to take the 
genitive pnvds as depending immediately upon 
pucOds. Is it not then possible that these 
genitives, which in the historical period were 
doubtless almost purely formulaic, originally 
were dependent upon juoOds or an equivalent 
word, expressed or understood ? 

As is almost inevitable in a work of this 
kind, where the author is compelled to draw 
many minute distinctions, in some matters of 
detail the views expressed are open to 
question. But the work as a whole is done 
with painstaking care and accuracy. The 
main conclusions are amply sustained and 
the whole constitutes a suggestive and 
valuable beginning in a field of syntactical 
study which hitherto has been little explored. 

Haven DariinG BRACKETT. 


PROFUMO ON THE FIRE OF NERO. 


Arrit1o Prorumo, Le fonti ed 2 temp? dell in- 
cendio Neroniano. Roma: Forzani, 1905. 
Pp. xii+748. 20 lire. 


Tue first point that strikes one about the 
present work is its enormous size. It is a 
large and very heavy quarto (124 x 8} inches) 
with 49 lines to the page, and the amount of 
time and labour devoted to its production 
must have been immense. But one cannot 
help thinking that interesting and important 
as the fire of Nero is, especially to students 
of the early history of Christianity in Rome, 
Signor Profumo should have recollected that 
life is short and busy, and given us his 
results in a somewhat handier form. 

The occasion of the work is a recently 
made assertion, formulated in a pamphlet by 
Prof. C. Pascal (L’incendio di Roma e % 
primi Cristiant, Milan 1900) that the Christ- 
jians were as a fact the authors of the fire of 
Nero, taking ‘qui fatebantur’ in Tacitus, 


Ann xy. 44§5 to mean those who confessed 
their guilt as incendiaries: their denuncia- 
tions of their fellow Christians led to the 
latter being proved guilty also, not however 
as incendiaries, but as Christians (‘deinde 
indicio eorum multitudo ingens haud proinde 
in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
convicti sunt’). This charge naturally 
aroused much opposition: and the present 
work, the most careful study of the subject 
that has yet been made, brings us to the op- 
posite conclusion. It has met with a favour- 
able reception in the archaeological journals 
of Rome—such as the Bullettino d Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, and the Bullettino Conwunale. 


The first part (pp. 1-194) deals exhaust- 
ively with the ancient authorities, whose 
testimony, with the single exception of that 
of Tacitus, who remarks ‘sequitur clades, forte 
an dolo principis incertum (nam utrumque 
auctores prodidere),’ asserts unanimously thati 
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Nero was the author of the fire. Here, and 
indeed throughout the book, there is a great 
deal too much detail not directly bearing on 
the point at issue, e.g. before citing the testi- 
mony of Suetonius and Tacitus on the 
subject, it is hardly necessary to devote over 
twenty pages (23-44) toa discussion of their 
merits as historians and the relative value 
which is to be attached to their statements. 
Nor does it seem to me that the indirect evi- 
dence adduced by Signor Profumo is sufficient 
to justify his conclusion that Cluvius Rufus 
and Fabius Rusticus agreed with Pliny the 
elder (the third of his ‘fonti prime’ or con- 
temporary sources) in asserting (HN. xvii. 
1§ 5) that Nero was the author of the fire, 
and that it was the ‘official version’ which 
attributed the occurrence to chance. 

The second part (pp. 195-353) deals with 
the persecution of the Christians. We find 
Pliny the younger in his correspondence 
with Trajan, telling the emperor ‘ cognitioni- 
bus de Christianis interfui nunquam: ideo 
nescio quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut 
quaeri’ (Hp. x. 96) and Trajan replies ‘con- 
quirendi non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, 
puniendi sunt’ (7b. x. 97). As Signor Pro- 
fumo shows, it seems clear from this and from 
Tertullian’s Apologeticwm that there was 
no special law against the Christians qua 
Christians: they were affected by the leges 
sumptuariae, as guilty of evil customs, by 
the lex Iulia de peculatu et de sacrilegis, 
as offenders against religion, by the lex 
Iulia de matestate wmminuta, as guilty of 
‘maiestas.’ 

These three charges were grouped, as Ter- 
tullian says, in the one imstitutum Nero- 
manum (ad nationes, i. 7), which continued 
to exist till the Edict of Milan (313 a.p.), so 
that to be proved a Christian was enough to 
be condemned (Apol. 2). But they first 
appear together under Tiberius in the trial 
of Libo Drusus (Tac. Ann. ii. 27) and again 
in that of Appuleia Varilla (2bid. ii. 50), and 
Nero used them against pagans as well as 
Christians (e.g. Thrasea Paetus). The most 
important question (the doubt about which 
has even led some to suppose the whole 
account of Tacitus to be a forgery) is, why 
Nero pitched upon the Christians. They 
seem so far to have attracted little attention 
and it seems clear from Tertullian that this 
was the first persecution they had to undergo. 
Signor Profumo thinks that they were not 
actually charged with incendiarism (or we 
should have had some trace of the charge in 
the official version) but simply used to distract 
popular attention from the question as to 
the culpability of the emperor, by being 
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brought to trial and condemned on the 
charge of being Christians, in which 
capacity they were already hated. ‘This, 
however, would not have been so likely to 
produce the effect desired by Nero, and 
I doubt very much whether the well known 
words of Tacitus, ‘ergo abolendo rumori 
Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis poenis 
adfecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christ- 
ianos appellabat, will bear this sense. 
‘Subdidit reos’ naturally means ‘fraudulent- 
ly brought to trial’ (on the charge just 
mentioned by Tacitus, 2.c. that of incendiar- 
ism). That, on the other hand they were 
condemned en masse as Christians and not 
as incendiaries there seems little doubt: 
but, as Furneaux says, in his note on Tae. 
Ann. xv. 44 §5 (‘qui fatebantur’) ‘the 
difficulty would disappear on the supposition 
that the Christians as a body had already 
been marked out by some means as the 
incendiaries, so that the question whether a 
person was a Christian became the most 
essential part of the charge against him.’ 

Signor Profumo, on the other hand, is 
inclined to believe that the Christians were 
already numerous and hated, and also 
actually feared as enemies of the empire, 
and that the reasons for the persecution 
were mainly political. The date of the 
event he places not immediately after the 
fire, but some months later, after Nero’s 
attempts to assert his innocence had failed, 
i.e. in the spring or early summer of 65 a.p. It 
would then be still easier to connect with it 
the martyrdom of 8. Peter, if not of S. Paul 
(who as a Roman citizen, would have been 
differently treated) as Dufourq (Etude sur 
les gesta martyrum, Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
Francaises, fasc. 83, pp. 104 sqq.), even ac- 
cepting the usual date (August ?—at any rate 
after July 28th, 64 a.p.) of the persecution, 
proposes to do. 

As to this, though Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Orosius may be taken to indicate the 
later date, Tacitus does not distinguish it as 
occurring in a different year from that of 
the fire; and the beginning of Anm. xv. 47 
‘fine anni vulgantur prodigia,’ long after the 
account of the fire is over, seems to be 
contrary to this supposition. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the traditional date of the martyrdom 
of SS. Peter and Paul and 979 others ‘ Via 
Aurelia’?! is the 29th of June. 


1 The theory that S. Peter was crucified on the 
site of the church of 8. Pietro in Montorio has 
little to recommend it. The latest article against 
it is that of Marucchi in Nuovo Bullettino Cristiano, 
1905, 135 sqq., 269 sqq. 
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The third part (pp. 354-482) deals with 

the fire itself, and Nero’s motives for caus- 
ng it. Tacitus tells us that it was thought 
that Nero wanted to have the credit for 
founding a new Rome, in which his own 
palace—the Domus Aurea—was to form the 
most prominent feature. The idea of 
expropriation for purposes of public utility 
was unknown to Roman jurisprudence, as 
Signor Profumo shows : and the only possible 
means for Nero to effect his purpose would 
have been a series of wholesale confiscations, 
which would have affected all classes, and 
was obviously impossible. After a fire, on 
the other hand, the emperor habitually inter- 
vened (though not as dictator, as our author 
supposes (pp. 411 sqq.), for there is no trace 
of the dictatorship in the Principate as 
founded by Augustus) ! and took the measures 
necessary in each case. 

No doubt the city was in need of rebuild- 
ing, as Suetonius hints: and Signor 
Profumo well points out, that, narrow as the 
streets of ancient Rome seem to us (the 
standard width of the highroads in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, where 
there was far more vehicular traffic than in 
Rome itself, is only fourteen feet, and the 
Sacra Via itself is very little more), some 
Romans actually objected to their excessive 
width after the fire of Nero (Tac. Ann. xv. 
43). 

But of course Nero took advantage of 
the conflagration to appropriate to his own 
Domus Aurea a considerable portion of the 
city which had belonged to private owners 
—hence the haste of Vespasian to destroy it. 
(Martial, De Spect. 2: cf. the epigram 
quoted by Suetonius, Nero, 39 


‘Roma domus fiet : Veios migrate, Quirites, 
‘Si non et Veios occupat ista domus’.) 


Signor Profumo’s topography, by the way, 
is at fault when he remarks (p. 440) ‘e sola 
giungere a noi di tanta Domus—dimenticata, 
nascosta sotterra ai servigi delle nemiche 
terme di Tito, e di poi, e di queste e delle 
Traianee,—la grande piscina vinaria sita 
all?’ Esquilino, oggidi nomata le Sette Sale.’ 
In the first place, the Sette Sale is not a 
subterranean reservoir: and in the second 
place, he has entirely forgotten the famous 
‘Camere Esquiline’ with their splendid 
(though now much faded) frescoes, and 
many other remains enumerated by 
Lanciani (Ruims and Excavations, 361): 


1 Tac. i. 9 § 6 is perfectly clear—‘non regno 
tamen, neque dictatura sed principis nomine con- 
stitutam rempublicam.’ 
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ef. also Notizie degli Scavi, 1897, 59; 
Bullettino Comunale 1897, 165. 

He makes, on the other hand, an in- 
teresting observation—that Nero, in starting 
the fire at the point he did, was probably 
calculating upon the W.S.W. breeze which 
rarely fails in a summer afternoon: but 
that the wind must have changed to scirocco 
(S.E.), inasmuch as the fire, instead of 
taking the expected direction, went N.W. 
along the length of the circus (p. 477). 

The fourth part (pp. 483-693) is devoted 
(1) to eritical notes on the sources of Tacitus’ 
information for the fifteenth book of the 
Annals. Signor Profumo supposes that his 
information was drawn from the Emperor 
Nerya, though I must confess that I fail to 
see the strength of his arguments ; (2) to an 
examination of the reasons for the silence of 
Juvenal as to the fire, which he puts down 
to the fact of the publication of the first 
group of the Satires under Nerva, who had 
probably been a member of Nero’s conciliwm 
(Furneaux on Tac. Ann. xv. 72) and apparent- 
ly intimate with him (Martial Hpig. viii. 70, 
ix. 26). The assumption is again made (pp. 
570-574) without sufficient reason, and rather 
upon general considerations, setting aside 
the specific evidence to the contrary ;* (3) 
to a discussion of the legend that Nero 
sang while Rome was burning, which he 
accepts as credible ; (4) to an examination 
of coins of Nero (Cohen, 126-130) hitherto 
supposed to represent the MAC(ellum), but 
which Signor Profumo refers either to the 
MAC(hina), 2.e. the coenatio rotunda of the 
Domus Aurea, or, preferably, to MAC(ellum) 
in the sense of ‘parco campestre a vivaria,’ 
supposing it to be a name given by Nero 
to that part of the Domus Aurea 
which contained the wild animals of which 
Suetonius (Nevo, 31) speaks, in which the 
building represented, with its two orders of 
porticoes and a central dome, was situated. 

The book is furnished with several indices 
—including an index of method, which, 
with all the long discussions on method in 
the text, is an entirely superfluous guarantee 
of the author’s bona fides—and bears marks 
of care in the correction of the proofs. As 
I have said, the task accomplished by the 
author is a most laborious one—and unnecess- 
arily so. The vessel might have been 
lightened by throwing overboard a large 


2 He seems to infer from Weidner’s silence as to 
the identification of Marius with Marius Priscus 
condemned in 99/100 in viii. 120 that he was ‘al- 
ready beginning to give up’ the theory : but Weid- 
ner had already specifically accepted it in i. 49, 
where Marius is mentioned. 
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quantity of useless ballast—as it is, it is 
not unlikely to sink by its own weight, 
which is a pity, as despite the hardly 
justifiable inferences which I have mentioned, 
the book contains good matter, and would, 
were it mercilessly pruned and freed of repe- 
titions and passages irrelevant to the point at 
issue, be a work deserving of attention. If 


I have in any point misjudged it, I can only 
plead that the time that I have been able to 
devote to it has not been sufficient to allow 
of my reading every word of it—a thing 
which, I fear, few will have the patience 
to do. 

THomAs ASHBY, JUNIOR. 


HARDY’S STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


Studies in Roman History. By H. G. 
Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Oxford. London & New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1906. 
Pp. viii+349. 6s., $1.60. 


Mr. Harpy reprints in this volume his 
well known and favourably received work of 
1894 on Christianity and the Roman Goy- 
ernment (Chapters I.—X.), and six additional 
studies (Chapter XI._X VI.) which have 
appeared from time to time in the ELnglish 
Historical Review and the Journal of 
Philology in practically their present form : 
Legions in the Pannonian Rising; Move- 
ments of the Legions from Augustus to 
Severus ; The Provincial Concilia ; Imperium 
Consulare or Proconsulare ; Plutarch, Tac- 
itus, Suetonius, on Galba and Otho; A 
Bodleian MS. of Pliny’s Letters to Trajan. 
Tt will be a matter of regret to the many 
who have profited by Mr. Hardy’s useful 
studies on Christianity and the Roman Goy- 
ernment to find that the work appears 
again merely as a reprint, without revision, 
or even the addition of a much needed 
index, to say nothing of the amplification 
which they would have liked to possess from 
the hand of a scholar so experienced and 
discriminating. The impulse to censure the 
author, however, for republishing in its 
original form a work already twelve years 
old, and on a subject which is constantly 
being investigated, will quickly die out at 
the reading of the prefatory notice, in 
which Mr. Hardy explains his action ; and 
disappointment will be tempered by the 
reflection that the thorough revision which 
he would have given the work had circum- 
stances permitted would have had the effect 
of modifying it in detail only. To mention 


a single field in which there has been a 
great deal of activity since the appearance 
of Mr. Hardy’s book, the utilization of the 
numerous studies on the Neronian fire 
and persecution which appeared in 1901 
and 1902 over the names of Pascal, Coen, 
Ferrara, and other Italian scholars, would 
have resulted in no modification of his 
views worth mentioning. The main con- 
clusions which made Mr. Hardy’s book 
valuable in 1894 will make it welcome 
and profitable for the student of to-day. 
A work based upon such solid foundations 
as the scholarship of Mommsen and Ram- 
say, and elaborated by so sure a hand as 
that of Mr. Hardy, does not lose its use- 
fulness in so short a time. 

The remaining six studies of the book 
are characterized by the same thoroughness, 
accuracy, and independence of judgment. 
Chapters XI., XII., and XIII. are of 
especial interest, and of these the two last, 
on Movements of Legions from Augustus 
to Severus, and Provincial Concilia, are 
valuable original contributions for which 
every student of Roman administration will 
be grateful. One could wish indeed that 
the author’s love of conciseness and his 
intentness upon the matter in hand did 
not result in a rigidity and angularity of 
presentation not altogether agreeable; in- 
ordinately long paragraphs and an uncon- 
ciliatory style do not lighten the difticulty 
of following matter already difficult itself. 
But the feeling most prominent on leaving 
Mr. Hardy’s book is one of regret that 
he is not to put us further under obligation 
by continuing his admirable contributions. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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SCHULZE ON LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen. 
By Wituetm Scuurze. Pp. 1-582 Text, 
583-646 Addenda, Indices, and Contents 
(being No. 5 of Vol. V. of the Abhand- 
lungen of the Gottingen Kén. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften). Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, Berlin, 1904. M. 40. 


Tuts most valuable book marks a_note- 
worthy epoch in the study of the languages of 
Ancient Italy. The indescribable confusion 
and delay produced in every department of 
that study by Corssen’s attempt to interpret 
Etruscan as an Indo-European tongue and to 
explain a mass of Latin and Oscan words by 
reference to Etruscan could only be ended 
by a rigorous boycott of the intrusive alien. 
And from 1886, the greatest date since 
Bopp in the history of Comparative Philology, 
when the first volume of Brugmann’s 
Grundriss finally established it as one of 
the Historical Sciences, till 1897, the common 
effort of all workers in the Italic field was 
to free the tradition of their subject from 
the mass of falsities and obscurantisms with 
which the school of Corssen had cumbered 
it. In these years Von Planta’s Oskisch- 
Umbrische Grammatik, Buck’s Oskischer 
Vokalismus, Stolz and Schmalz’s Lateuusche 
Grammatik, Lindsay’s Latin Language and 
my own edition of the remains of The I: talue 
Dialects were being written. All these 
books showed clearly the resolve to purge 
their subject-matter of its Etruscan con- 
tamination, so as to judge purely Italic 


questions on purely Italic evidence. The 
attempt was in none of us, perhaps, 
completely successful, but in all alike 
it was absolutely necessary, for until 


this was done, it was impossible to say, of a 
multitude of forms and changes, which were 
characteristically Etruscan, and which 
Oscan, Umbrian, Faliscan, Sabine (or even 
Latin) as the case might be. A glance at 
any of Zvetaieff’s collections (not to men- 
tion Fabretti’s Corpus Insce. Italicarum) 
will show how many scores of non-Italic 
inscriptions their successors had to sift out. 
The eels had to be ‘ponded’ before they 
could be caught. But now that this has 
been done, and the scientific methods of the 
new generation of Etruscologists, like Pauli, 
Skutsch, and Torp, have begun to lay the 
foundations for a real study of Etruscan as 
a non-kindred though contiguous speech, it 
has become possible to enquire reasonably 


what influence Etruscan and the Italic 
group of languages had upon one another 
during the many centuries in which they 
were spoken side by side. The main pur- 
pose which Prof. Schulze has set before him 
in his monumental study of Latin Proper 
Names is to analyse carefully the Etruscan 
elements discernible in Latin nomenclature’: 
this theme, carried out with sober insight 
and devoted industry, occupies 360 out of 
the 596 quarto pages of the text, and in 
fact colours all the rest. 

The results, though not perhaps of a 
startling kind, are extensive and really 
valuable both to the philologist and the 
historian, though the author modestly 
abstains from doing more than indicate the 
kind of historical inferences that can be 
drawn from them: e.g. on p. 218, where he 
shows that the names of the three primi- 
tive Roman tribes (Rammnes, Titres, Luceres) 
are the names of three Etruscan gentes. Simi- 
larly by a long train of morphological evi- 
dence he may, I think, claim to have estab- 
lished that Roma, Etr. *rwma, was (like 
Caecina, Sulla, Serva, Casca, Sora,) the 
name of an Etruscan gens to which the 
rumate or rumaége of Clusium, the city of Por- 
senna (gens Romatia in N. Italy), the rum- 
ulna of Voleii (=gens Romilia of the ager 
Vaticanus with their real or mythical ancestor 
Romulus) and possibly also the C. Sea. 
Romaei Tusci of a (fairly late) seal from 
Telesia in Samnium are akin. A careful 
reader of Schulze’s own abundant and 
frankly sifted evidence—especially of such an 
admission as that on pp. 136-7 that the Etr. 
name cesw may be, not like Cesina a direct 
derivative from the simpler name cezsi, but 
merely a ‘Riickbildung’ or re-construction 
out of Caesonius, the Latin form of the name 
—will not, I think, feel that it is so abso- 
lutely certain as Schulze assumes (p. 580) 
that the gens rwma really gave their name 
to the city and not vice versa. But it does 
not appear to me to admit of any doubt 
(1) that the gens Romilia (older form, Fo- 
mulia) were of Tuscan origin ; (2) that their 
ancestor Romulus (all -co- nomina being of 
course patronymics from simpler forms, 
Sextius from Sextus, etc.) derived his name 
from an Etr. gentile name yvoma (in Etr. 
spelling rwma) by one of the Etruscan 
methods of derivation (p. 394); and (3) that 
a great many of the old names of Rome are 
simply those of Etruscan families—Capena 
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and Ratumenna are Etruscan nomina with 
the Etr. -na suffix, just as Tarquinii, Volsinii, 
Volecii, Veii, and many more (pp. 564 f.) are 
names of Etruscan gentes in a Latin and 
plural form. All this being clear, the ques- 
tion whether the name Roma or the gens 
ruma was prior, though interesting, loses 
somewhat in importance, and may well be 
left to be determined by evidence of another 
kind, some of which I have elsewhere! 
discussed, and to which I must return ere 
long. If by Romulus we mean the man who 
first built a wall round the city, then 
Schulze’s view may well be accepted ; but if 
we are asking whether it was a Sabine or 
Ligurian (Volsco-Latin) who first set tugurt 
congestum caespite culmen on Tiber’s bank, 
that is another and probably a much older 
story. 

This new light on early Roman history is 
perhaps the most striking fruit of the whole 
research, but it is probably only an earnest 
of larger results which will follow when the 
mass of knowledge of ancient nomenclature, 
here for the first time collected in more or 
less systematic form, has been digested and 
applied to the many different ends for which 
it is of use. No one can hope to discuss, to 
any profit, for any purpose whatever, the form 
or history of any name found anywhere in 
the whole Romanised world, without quarry- 
ing in the valuable? Indices which conclude 
this treatise. Keltic, Wenetic, Ilyrian, 
Spanish, Etruscan, African, and many other 
local influences, racial, religious, social, and 
legal conditions ; phonetic, grammatical, and 
historical causes of change; in short, the 
thousand and one factors that determine the 
form and use of human names, so far as they 
could be traced by an encyclopaedic study of 
the records of all the communities that ever 
spoke Latin, are all, in some measure at 
least, represented in Prof. Schulze’s teeming 
pages. And eyen the student whose imme- 
diate concern is merely with language cannot 
afford to neglect the fresh light that is inci- 
dentally thrown on a great many points of 
many languages of the Italian area (including 
all Romance), and especially upon Etruscan. 
How many educated Englishmen know, I 
wonder, that our common suffix -ess (prun- 
cess, tacloress) is Macedonian (Baciduooa), or 


1 Le due strati di nopolazione Indo-Europea dell’ 
Italia primitiva in vol. ii. of the Atti of the 
Historical Congress at Rome, 1903. 

2 But far from complete. Why, for instance, do 
they omit all reference to the Oscan forms Dekkiis, 
etc., discussed at two pages’ length (see below) ? 
And is it the Index or the book which omits all 
consideration of the form Etruscus (as contrasted 
with J'uscus) ? 
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that the even commoner -ette (planchette,. 
suffragette) is Etruscan (lautnita or lauinibe. 
‘libertella,’ the daughter of a lawtni ‘liber- 
tus’)? These are not Schulze’s own dis- 
coveries (the second is Deecke’s), but they 
naturally appear in this comprehensive col- 
lection of evidence (p. 77). And even the 
humblest reader of Vergil will be glad to 
know that such ethnic adjectives as Saticulus 
from the placename Saticulwm, are not a 
poet’s tour de force, but a genuinely old Latin 
and Italic idiom (p. 553). 

Tn noticing a book of such a wide range it 
is hardly worth while to dwell on single 
points in which it seems to need supple- 
ment or correcting ; but I should perhaps 
mention that in the Atti of the Congress at 
Rome in 1903 already referred to, which I 
think Schulze nowhere cites, the author 
would have found at least two or three 
papers which bore directly on more than one 
of his points; especially that on the his- 
torical significance of the-C O-and-N O-ethnica, 
and another on the gens Romilia. And T 
would venture to,demur to the use of the 
term ‘latinisch’ (not Jateiisch) in a new 
sense. It was coined, I believe, to denote 
urban Latin and the group of dialects most 
closely akin to it, viz. Faliscan, Sabine, 
Marsian, and Praenestine—all, in fact, which 
do not turn g into p. Why need it be used 
in the wider sense of ‘Italic,’ a term which is 
surely beyond reproach? No one objects to 
the name ‘German’ because a number of 
Lithuanian dialects are also spoken within 
the limits of Germany.’ If a term be needed 
(which I doubt) for the purely geographical 
sense in which Schulze wishes ‘ Italic’ to be 
used, ‘ Italensian’ might serve. 

But there are one or two criticisms on 
wider matters of method which I must ven- 
ture at least to indicate. 

The great difficulty in basing any sound 
grammatical conclusions on lists of names, as 
Schulze himself often realises (in criticising* 





8 Other very doubtful points to me are the 
extraordinary (p. 106) denial of the identity of 
Volesus and Volusus (cf. modes-tus : wenus-tus, etc.) 5 
the dogmatic separation (p. 90) of Umb. Hover and 
Hude (why not as Jouii: Toui?); and the 
apparent assertion (p. 372) that such nicknames 
as ‘leg’ (Sura), ‘forest’ (Siva), ‘window’ 
(Fenestella) could not have been given (save by 
unintentional coincidence) in such a country as 
Italy. 

4 The least happy feature of the book is the 
tone in which Prof. Schulze regularly speaks of his 
predecessors, on whose labours his own work is based. 
Of all these Biicheler alone is mentioned without 
direct censure. And why should a huge treatise 
on a small department of Latin and Etruscan 
Grammar ponr contempt on ‘Grammarians’ and 
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Pauli), is the absence of definite chronological 
criteria. Roughly speaking, Etruscan insce. 
are older than Roman,—but only roughly. 
They range over at least five centuries, and 
when to the Etruscan names themselves are 
added the Italic originals from which amass 
of them were drawn, and the modern deti- 
vatives to which they have given birth, the 
limits of time are enormously extended. Now 
with all the caution of his temperament, the 
author still does not appear to have given 
quite enough weight to this element of doubt. 
I have indicated one such case already in 
discussing the name Roma. Another wili be 
found in the unhappy confusion in which the 
reader is left (p. 106) as to the Latinised 
Umbrian forms (a) Volsienus and (b) Vot- 
sienus, and the Etr. (c) velzna, (d) vuisina. 
It is demonstrable, as Von Planta pointed 
out, and as Schulze rather grudgingly admits, 
that (b) is the later form of (a), and but for 
what seems a rather perverse desire to 
reprove Von Planta for not dealing with the 
Etruscan forms—an abstinence of vital 
importance to Von Planta’s own subject— 
Schulze must surely have realised that (c) is 
the early Etruscan original of (a), and that 
(d) is a later Etruscan adaptation or re-con- 
struction of (b). The same neglect of chrono- 
logy and the same prejudice against a view 
of Von Planta’s (as to the Oscan origin of the 
doubled consonant in Deccius, Stennius, etc.), 
for whichtheevidenceissimply overwhelming, 
has led Schulze to reject this view and put 
nothing in its place but a cloud of confusion 
(p. 282). 

The inherent difficulties of a very abstract 
subject have not, it must be confessed, been 
diminished by the method in which it is 
presented. The four or five large divisions 
of the book are clearly right, and probably in 
their best order; but as soon as the reader 
plunges into any of these huge chapters, he 
is completely lost. This is because the author 


‘ Etruscologists’ (pp. 90 and 106)? Is our toil- 
some profession in any danger of standing too high 
in the eyes of the world at large? 
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gives no numbers to his paragraphs nor 
headlines to his pages and has the unhappy 
habit of not stating the proposition he 
wishes to prove until after he has gone over 
the evidence. The reader must carry in his 
head page after page of names, and appar- 
ently pointless observations about them, 
until at last the author condescends to ex- 
plain why he has cited them. This is partly 
a grim kind of playfulness, partly an extra- 
ordinary misapplication of the ‘ Heuristic 
method.’ The book begins with a typical 
example. After 124 pages of what the author 
justly describes as ‘somewhat tedious (etwas 
umstdndliche) remarks on well-known points’ 
of late Gallic Latin (from Ausonius, Gregory 
of Tours, and the like), the reader is told that 
they were ‘mainly’ (zundchst) intended to 
clear up the author's own mind, but that they 
may perhaps provide a good background for 
the rest of the book! Why could not this 
naive paragraph have come on p. | instead of 
p- 13% Does the author regard his readers 
(surely an inoffensive class of persons!) as 
natural enemies whom it is a delight to afflict 
without cause? In point of style and 
arrangement to turn from any six pages of 
Brugmann, Meyer-Liibke, Fick, Kretschmer, 
or Skutsch to any six pages of this book, is 
to step from the XXth century into the 
XIVth. So magnificent a collection of 
facts,! to which the labour of years must 
have been devoted, deserved to be presented 
in a lucid form. No doubt it will be ere 
long, by some younger scholar, who will 
hardly need to go outside the covers of 
Prof. Schulze’s great dissertation to find the 
material for a book of remarkable interest. 
R. 8. Conway. 
MancuHEster, September 1906. 


1 Tt is impossible to mention all the interesting 
topics raised: the original namelessness of women 
in Italy p. 50; family-gods (123); the Etruscan 
origin (e.g. 274) of apparently Latin aspirates 
(Gracchus, Matho) ; the ‘ Lager-Rinder’ (60); the 
Kelts in Spain (27) ; theself-assertion that appears 
in the name via Appia (instead of via Claudia 
which custom enjoined, p. 512) are some that have 
struck me most. 
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VERSION. 


SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER. 


Gr-r-r—there go my heart’s abhorrence ! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

Tf hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, wouldn’t mine kill you ? 

What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming ? 
Oh, that rose has prior claims— 

Needs its leaden vase filled brimming ? 
Hell dry you up with its flames ! 


At the meal we sit together : 
Salve tibi ! I must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 
Sort of season, time of year : 
Not a plenteous cork-crop : scarcely 
Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt : 
What's the Latin name for ‘parsley’ ? 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout ? 


Whew! We'll have our platter burnished, 
Laid with care on our own shelf ! 

With a firenew spoon we're furnished, 
And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere ’tis fit to touch our chaps— 

Marked with L for our initial ! 
(Hehe! There his lily snaps !) 

While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank 

With Sanchicha, telling stories, 
Steeping tresses in the tank, 

slue-black, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 
Can’t I see his dead eye glow 


Saint, forsooth ! 


Bright as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s ? 
(That is, if he’d let it show !) 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 

Crosswise, to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesu’s praise. 


IDEM LATINE. 


[In piam memoriam sonitus uerborum vam 
paene obsoleti. | 


Pfui, pecus inuisum, sic pergite pergite, et 
horti 
Spargite uasa ista, quod male uertat, aqua. 
Letiferas odium plagas si infligere possit, 
Vah, noster, iaceas tu cito, Marce, meo. 

T nune, luxuriem myrti sic falee putato ; 
Attat, cura prior, sic rosa poscit opem : 
Funde cauom in plumbum, lymphas infunde 

replentis. 
Te Phlegethon utinam torreat igne suo. 
Cenanti ile mihi cubat ad latus; instat 
ineptae, 
‘Salue’ cum dictumst, garrulitatis homo ; 
Vt contristet hiemps, aestas ut torreat, 
annum, 
Qua pluuia uento sole sit hora, crepat. 
‘Suber,’ ait, ‘uereor tenui ne cortice fallat ; 
Horna quidem gallas uix, puto, quercus 
habet : 
Dic, sodes, apium Graece quid dicitur ?’— 
Ohe, 

Die, quid hyosrhynchus dicitur Hebraice ? 
Audin’ quae garrit? Poliendast nempe patella 
Propria et in proprio constituenda loco. 
‘Est mihi, ait, ‘cochleare, recens quod 

splendet ab igni, 
Estque calix, at tu tangere parce meam.’ 
Purgat aqua calicem — sacratam credere 
dicas— 
Tum demum dignam scilicet ore suo: 
Nominis inscriptast argento littera prima. 
(Euax! sic rupto lilia caule dole.) 
Tune exemplum hominis? Fusci est ubi 
Thestylis oris 
Sub ripa nostras assidet ante fores : 
Fabellas illic cum Nysa auditque refertque, 
In gelido gaudens tingere fonte comam : 
Caerula quanta comast, saetis nitet aemula 
equinis ; 
Quane acie spectes dissimulare cupis ? 
Tile hebes ante oculis praedo tune acre tuere 
Ceu Libys, hoc prae te si modo ferre 
uelis. 

Cena ubi confectast, recte si uisa recordor, 
Cultello haud cochlear iungere more pio, 
Haud crucis in speciem meminit componere 

sanctam, 
Id quod ego, ut, Tesu, sit tibi dignus 
honos. 
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I the Trinity illustrate 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate, 
While he drains his at one gulp. 


Oh, those melons? IE he’s able 
We're to have a feast ; so nice! 
One goes to the Abbot’s table, 
All of us get each a slice. 
How go on your flowers? None double ? 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy ? 
Strange !—and I too at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly. 


There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails : 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee ? 


Or, my scrofulous French novel 
On grey paper with blunt type! 
Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe : 
Tf I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print, 
When he gathers his greengages, 
Ope a sieve and slip it in ’t ? 
Or there’s Satan! One might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
He would miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 


We're so proud of! Hy, Zy, Hine.... 


’St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratia 
Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine! 


BROWNING. 


Tundimus in lympha poma aurea ; tunc ego 
potans 
Testor tergemini numina sancta dei : 
Ter libans quisquis triplicem negat esse 
refuto, 
Exhaurit calicem protinus ille suam. 
En peponum cultor! Promittit numine 
dextro— 
O sapor, o bona lux—gaudia tanta dapis. 
‘Pontificis, fratres, unus compleuerit orbem 
Sectorum, nulli pars sua deerit,’ ait. 
Quid? Stirpesne uigent istae? Num flos- 
culus ulli 
Amplior? in pomum gemma nec una tumet? 
Td tu miraris? Mea sedula cura meusque 
Germina furtiuo subsecat ungue labor, 
Tnsignem praebet monitum liber ille Sibyllae ; 
Parendumst toti ne mala summa feras ; 
Namque e ter denis si uerbo erraueris uno, 
Taetra per aeternamst poena luenda 
diem : 
Tili si laqueum morienti tendere possim, 
Spe sibi cum certa praecipit Elysium, 
Vt iuuet inuerso deiectum impellere cursu ; 
‘T, pete Tartareas, dis odium acre, domos.’ 
Siue Priapeis hominem stet perdere—foedi 
Scriptura obtunsast, charta subalba, libri— 
Quam leuis ille labor: modo chartam euolue, 
necessest 
Aeternum iratos experiare deos. 
Tmpuram in promptust oculis offerre tabellam ; 
Pictam habet undecimae quae scheda 
quinta subit : 
Marcus ubi sua pruna leget, cum fiscina 
iuxtast, 
Quin ausim hic passum supposuisse librum? 
An niger ille deus lege hac orabitur adsit 
Mortuos ut tenear sub dicione sua? 
Tum faciam in pacto uerbi sic fallere mendum 
Vt mihi rem, quamuis non nociturus, agat. 
Sic decus illorum rubicundis floribus arbos 
Marcescat uiridem non renouanda comam. 
Hue, Satana, huc ades, hue—St ! Quid sonat? 
Hora precandist : 
Sancta dea—i, grunni, sus comitate sues. 


JoHN SARGEAUNT. 


‘Swine’s snout finxit poeta: hyosrhynchus, ef. hyoscyamus. St. cvAdcBica@s Ter. Ph. 743. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZEUS? 
(Continued from page 378.) 


Tt appears, then, that Zeus and Herakles 
exchanged partners, Zeus taking Hera, and 
Herakles taking Dia (Hebe). Several con- 
sequences of this mutual accommodation 
would be worth investigating, did space 
permit. For example, it would follow that 
Herakles was originally a sort of Zeus. 
In Italy sundry inscriptions, one of a very 
ancient date,! attest the cult of Hercules 
Tovius,2 while conversely in the island of 
Issa Q. Baronius erects a temple and altars 
Tovi Hercli.2 In Greece too there is said to 
have been a Zeus “Hpaxdjjs,* and certainly Zeus 
took over the part of Herakles ; for, whereas 
Herakles was called “Hpatos,° presumably 
as being the associate of Hera, there was an 
Attic cult of Zeus “Hpacos.® Athena whom 
the tragedians address as Auds xopy,’ is on a 
black-figured amphora from Caere inscribed 
‘HpaxAéous xépy,® which may account for the 
constant association of Herakles and Athena 
in vase-paintings.® True, there was a tradi- 
tion that Hera suckled Herakles! ; but then 
none could be an immortal god unless he had 
sucked the breast of Hera 1!—one more hint 
at matrilineal descent. Hence too the ficti- 
tious birth of Herakles from Hera,!” and the 


1@. I. L. ix. 324 no. 3414= Dessau 3431. 

2 Roscher Lew. i. 2255, 8 ff., 2946, 61 ff., 3007, 51 ff. 

3 O. 0. L. iii. 1. 393 no. 3075. 

4 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 141: the 
only evidence known to me is Ael. hist. an. 17. 46, 
on which see supra p. 367 n. 7. Cp. Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. p. 1506 n. 1, and the name Heraclammon in 
Vopise. Aur. 22 ff. 

5 Hesych. “Hpatov - “HparAéa. 

6 @. 7. A.i. 5 no. 4, 21. Towards the end of 
Gamelion a kid is to be sacrificed to Dionysos, 
a table set for Herakles, an offering made to the 
hero Paragne{sios ?], a pig slain for Zeus”Hpauos, a 
lamb for Hermes, etc. 

7 Aesch. Hum. 415, Eur. Jon 21, Phoen. 1373, 
ep. Tro. 526. 

8 Helbig in the Bull. del? Inst. 1866 p. 181, 
P. Gardner Cat. Gk. Vases in Ashmolean Mus. no. 
212, pl. 2, Kretschmer Die gr. Vaseninschrift. 
p. 198 no. 179. 

9 Walters’ Hist. of Ancient Pottery ii. 38, 95, 105. 

W Paus. 9. 25. 2, Diod. 4. 9, Euseb. prep. ev. 
2, 2. 19, Lye. Al. 1827 f., Tzetz. im Lyc. Al. 39, 
Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 43. Cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Vases iv. 60 no. F 107, Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel 
iii. 125 pl. 126, v. 72 ff. pl. 59, 60, and the 
literature cited in Roscher Lex. i. 2130, 22 ff., 
2229, 11 ff. 

11 Bratosth. cat. 3. 44, Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 1327, 
1350, Geopon. 11. 19. 1. So of Hermes, Mart. 
Cap. 1. 34, Myth. Vat. 3. 9. 2 p. 233 Mai. 

2 Diod. 4. 39, Lye. Al. 39 with Tzetz. ad loc. 


remarkable inscription on an Etruscan 
mirror!3 (fig. 4) which, lke the Theban 
hymn quoted by Ptolemy Chennos,'* describes 
Herakles as the son of Hera.!° This mirror 
deserves attention 1°; for not only does it 
represent Herakles in closest intimacy with 
Hera, but Zeus who stands behind Hera is 
signing to Hebe or Dia who stands behind 
Herakles.’7 The artist obviously intended to 
suggest some connexion between Zeus and 
Hebe, since he has given them both an 
adornment of two leaves stuck in their hair 
—a device unique in Etruscan art. Had he 
an inkling of the primitive pairing Hera~ 
Herakles and Zeus ~ Dia? Again, if Herakles 
was a second Zeus, we can understand his 
association with the oak,!§ the wild-olive,!® 
and the poplar,2° for these are precisely 
the trees with which Zeus was associated.”! 
Further, if Herakles was analogous to Zeus, 


“his amazing popularity in both literature 


and art receives for the first time an adequate 
explanation. References to and representa- 
tions of him are far more frequent than is 


18 Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel v. 73 ff. pl. 60. 
The inser. runs eca: sren: | tva:ixna | c:hercle: | 
unial:cl\an:@ra:sce, and the only intelligible 
words hercle: unial:clan denote ‘ Hercules son of 
Uni (Juno).’ 

4 Supra p. 368. 

15 Dr. Postgate suggests that this scene represents 
the consummation of the apotheosis of Herakles and 
that Hera’s act is the seal of his immortality. By 
it she says in fact illum ego—adscribi quietis 
ordinibus patiar deorum. Hor. carm. iii. 3. 33 sq. 

16 The illustration in the text is reduced from 
Gerhard op. cit. v. pl. 60. 

17 So G. Korte in Gerhard op. cit. v. 73, though 
he does not name Hebe. The design is completed 
by the presence of Apollo on the left, Artemis (?) 
in the background, a Silenos drinking above, and 
an Eros with an egg (?) below. 

18 Soph. Trach. 766, 1168, 1195, Callim. hymn. 
Dian. 159, Anth. Pal. 6. 351. 1, Plin. hist. nat. 
16. 239, Dessau 3080. On coins Herakles’ club in 
an oak-wreath is frequent: e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Gk. Coins Macedonia, ete. pp. 7f., 14, 16 f., 42, 
46 f., ib. Thessaly to Aetolia pp. 92, 181, 183 ff, 
ib. Caria, ete. pp. 10 f., 2b. Lycaonia, etc. pp. 183 f., 
ib. Lydia pp. 238 f. Cp. 8. Reinach Pierres gravées 
pl. 100, 31. 

19 Pind. Ol. 3. 13 ff, Paus. 5. 7. 7, schol. vet. 
Ar. Plut. 586, Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Soph. Trach. 
1196 f., Plin. hist. nat. 16. 89. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Bronzes p. 219 no. 1294, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases 
iv. 106 no. F 211. 

2 Paus. 5. 14. 2, Theocr. 2. 121 with schol. ad 
loc., Ov. her. 9. 64, Verg. ecl. 7. 61, Serv. in Verg. 
ecl. 7. 61, Aen. 5. 134. Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
iii. 93 no. 1731, Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 219 
no. 1297, Furtwingler Ant. Gemm. pl. 41, 35 
and 37. 

21 Folk:-lore xv. 295 ff., ib. xvi. 279 ff. 
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the case with any other figure whatsoever 
in the whole pantheon of Greece and Italy 
—a fact certainly not due to mere enthusiasm 
for athletics. 

T have elsewhere! attempted to show that 


by the early Greeks Zeus was believed to be 
embodied in the reigning king, originally 
the strong man of the district, Tzetzes being 
substantially right when he said Avas yap 
mpl ot “EXXnves Tors Baotrets exadovv.2 The 
question therefore arises—Was Herakles too 
incarnate in human kings?? The Macedo- 


1 Folk-lore xv. 299 ff., 382 ff., ep. 2b. xvi. 285 ff. 

2 Tzetz. chil. 5. 454, cp. ib. 1. 474, 2. 160, 174, 
197, 9. 454, antehom. 102, in Lye. Al. 88. 

3 As Perikles was Zeus (Folk-lore xv. 302), so 
Aspasia was Hera (Plut. v. Per. 24. schol. Plat. 
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nean monarchs traced their lineage back to 
Herakles* and consequently by way of 
regalia wore a lion-skin over their heads.® 
“‘HpakAcidys was tantamount to “HpaxdAjs." 
Hence on the sarcophagus of Sidon Alexander 





the Great appears with a lion-skin helmet ;7 
and it is probable that the head of Herakles 


p. 391, ep. Hesych. s.v. Bo@ms); and the life of 
kings in general was “Hpafa (wy (Kudoc. viol. 435, 
Eustath. 81, 38). 

4 Curt. 4. 2. 3. 

5 Const. Porph. de praefecturis 2. p. 22 (=Corp. 
script. Byz. ili. 48, 14 ff.). 

5 Pausanias ap. Eustath. 1593, 14, ep. 989, 48, 
states that Herakles was also called ‘Hpaxaeiins. 
Cp. Menand. fab. ine. frag. 319 Meineke aad’ 
“HpakaAetdar Kal Ocot with Meineke ad loc. = Phot. 
lear. 8.00. “HpdkAets and ‘HpakAclonv. 

7 Collignon Hist. sculpt. grecq. ii. 404 fi 


g. 215. 
E E 
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on coins of the Macedonian dynasty symbo- 
lised the kings themselves.! Alexander not 
only compared his own exploits to those of 
Herakles,” but used often to appear in public 
with lion-skin and club,’ and actually gave 
the name Herakles to his son by Barsine.* 
Argive kings too were Herakleids: and 
Nikostratos of Argos, a man of Herculean 
strength, used to masquerade in battle as 
Herakles with lion-skin and club complete.® 
He assumed the name Herakles and was 
dubbed érepos “Hpaxdjs by Ephippos.® 
Themison of Cyprus, the favourite of 
Antiochus II., also had a lion-skin, a 
Scythian bow and a club: he was presented 
to the people on festal days as Herakles ; 
and men sacrificed to him as “Hpaxdet 
@cuicowv.” Among the Romans, Agrippa 
wears a lion-skin on a coin.8 Caligula 
sometimes pretended to be Hercules.’ Nero 
wanted to club or throttle a lion in the 
arena;!° and the populace paid their respects 
Nepwv 7d “Hpaxdci.1! On the Via Appia was 
a temple in which stood a statue of Hercules 
with the features of Domitian.!? Hercules 
appears on a medallion with the features of 
Hadrian.42 Commodus was worshipped as 
Hercules! and represented as such on 
statues !° and on coins.!° With his club and 
lion-skin he wore the clothing of a woman.! 
Septimius Severus has a lion-skin head-dress 
on a medallion.15 A statue in the Vatican 
shows Julia Domna as Omphale.!® Caracalla 
refused to be called Hercules,2®? unlike 
Maximinus I.2! Gallienus, Postumus, Probus, 
and Maximianus, all wear the lion-skin on 


1B. I. Wheeler Alexander the Great pp. xiii f., 
G. Macdonald Coin Types p. 151. 

2 Curt. 9. 2. 29, Strab. 171, Sen de ben. 1. 13. 
1ff, 7. 3. 1, ep. 94. 63, Sen. suas. 1. 1. 

® Athen. 537 F 

+ Niese Gesch. d. griech. u. mak. Staaten i. 191, 
306 f., 11. 693. 

5 Diod. 16. 44. Cp. Ar. ran. 428 ff. with schol. 
501 on Kallias son of Hipponikos. 

® Athen. 289 B. 7 Td. ib. 289 F f. 





1862 


Dio 59. 26. 
s. Dio 63. 20. 

12 Mart. 9. 64, 9. 65, 9. 101. 

48 Prohner, Les méd. de Vemp. rom. p. 41. 

44 Lampr. Comm. 8f., ep. 17, Ant. Diad. 7, Spart. 
Ant. Car. 5, Athen. 537 F, Cass. Dio 72. 15, ep. 
72. 7, 72. 20, 72. 22, Herodian 1. 14 f., Dessau 400. 

1 Lampr. Comm. 9. 2, Reinach Rep. Stat. i. 592, 
Bhetk, Oishi Tio 

18 Stevenson Dict. Rom. Coins pp. 450, 409, 
Macdonald Coin Types pp. 210 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Gk. Coins Alexandria p. 176 pl. 6, 1411. 

17 Lampr. Comm. 9. 6, Herodian 1. 14. 8. 

8 Cohen Septime Sévére, Caracalla et Plautille 1. 

1’ Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 593, 3. 

* Spart. Ant. Car. 5, Cass. Dio 77. 5. 

21 Jul. Cap. Maz. duo 4, 6. 


0 Suet. Nero 53. 
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their coins.22-  Maximianus was in fact 
renamed Heraclius and described as Hercu- 
les.2° Constantius I. was also named 
Herculius.2* Indeed, Varro had long since 
declared that in olden days ‘all doers of 
brave deeds were called Hercules.’2° Never- 
theless these examples of a human Hercules 
are comparatively late. Our search for the 
incarnate partner of Hera must proceed along 
other lines.”° 

Now Herakles was not only the chief of 
ancient heroes: he was the hero par excel- 
lence—witness the glosses jjpwa* tov “Hpaxdéa2* 
and “Hpak)jjs’ 6 jpws.*> Further, the combi- 
nation jpws ‘Hpakdéys >* reminds us that jpws 
is in all probability from the same root as 
“Hpa and ‘Hpakdjs.*° Lastly, the word 
jpwes according to Aristotle *! meant ot 
Hyepoves TOV apxaiwy, while Istros *? asserted 
povous Tors BactAels jpwas A€yeoGar. In view 
of these facts I would suggest that in early 
days the divine partner of Hera was 
Herakles, who was incarnate in the king or 
chief as 7pws. Thus Herakles would have a 
twofold aspect, divine and human. This 
suits the distinction drawn by Herodotus, 
who, after declaring that Herakles was an 
ancient god, proceeds: ‘And those Hellenes 
in my opinion are acting most rightly who 
have established a double ritual of Herakles ; 
to him as immortal and a so-called Olympian 
they make a burnt offering (@vover), to him 
as a hero they devote their sacrifice (évayi- 
Covor).’*8 The same distinction is drawn by 


2 De Witte De quelques empereurs romains qui 
ont pris les attributs,d’ Hercule Paris 1845 pp. 268 f. ; 
340, 361 ; 272; 272 f. 

73 Cl. Mamert. gen. Max. 10. 5, 14. 4, 16. 2, 
cp. 3.6, Duruy Hist. Rome vi. 539, Dessau 622, 632, 
634, 659, 670. 

24 Cohen Constance I Chlore 54. 

> Varro ap. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 8. 564. Myth. 
Vat. 3. 13. 8 p. 274 Mai. On Herakles as king of 
Egypt see Syncell. 18 ¢ (7. H. G. ii. 531). 

*6 Annius in his supposititious work Xenophon de 
aequivocis says: Saturni dicuntur familiarum 
nobilium regum, qui urbes condiderunt, senissimi. 
primogeniti eorum Ioves, et Iunones. Hercules 
vero nepotes eorum fortissimi . . . idem quoque 
qui unis populis est Hercules, alteris est Iuppiter. 
nam Ninus qui Chaldaeis extitit Hercules fuit 
Assyriis Juppiter (see Berosus anfig. abr. quinque 
ed. 1612 p. 109). Had Annius any authority to go 
upon, or was it merely a brilliant guess? 

*7 Hesych. ed min.” pp. 703 f. Schmidt = Kyrillos 
Lex. 171. *S Bt. mag. 435, 4. 

* Ap. Rhod. 2. 969. 

8 Prellwitz Etym. Worterb.2 p. 177, Roscher 
Lex. i. 2094 n., 2441 f. “Arist. prob/. 19. 48. 

“2 Tstros ap. schol. J/. 2. 110, 13. 629, 15. 280, 
19. 34, cp. 12. 165. Cp. Hes. O.D. 126 yeépas 
BaotAniov of the daiuoves . . . €aOAol emixOsri01. 

33 Hdt. 2. 44, cp. Plut. de mal. Hat. 13. On 
@tovor and évayiCouar see Miss Harrison Prol. to Gk. 
Rel. pp. 99 ff. 
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Pausanias, who states that Phaistos found 
the Sikyonians worshipping Herakles as a 
hero and bade them worship him as a god.1 
Similarly Diodorus says that Menoitios 
showed the people of Opus how to honour 
Herakles as a hero—a_ practice adopted also 
by the Thebans, but that the Athenians set 
the example of sacrificing to him as a god.? 
Pindar combines both beliefs, when he 
speaks of Herakles as 7jpws Geos ;* and the 
schol. vet. ad loc. records the oracle that 
bade the Greeks worship Herakles viv peév ds 
Hpwa, TH Oe errovern ws Geov. 

Tt may here be objected that, if 7pws means 
an incarnate Herakles, we should expect to 
find the former like the latter closely related 
to Hera. But that is exactly what we do 
find. Isidore,t following Augustine,® has 
preserved the Greek tradition that “Hpa had 
a son “Hpos, and that all jpwes, 2.e. the souls 
of the great dead, derive their name from 
her. This remarkable testimony is not 
lightly to be set aside. It explains e.g. the 
intimacy between the ‘hero’ Jason and his 
protectress Hera.° As the representative of 
Zeus dwelt beneath the sacred oak (Dodona, 
Ammonium, etc.)’ or was known as the 
mistletoe-man (Ixion),S so the favourite of 
Hera travels in a ship made of a wood 
resembling the mistletoe-bearing oak and 
takes with him a branch of the Dodonaean 
tree.® 

Two questions remain. When, and where, 
did the tepds yapos of Zeus and Hera take 
place? Zeus at Dodona was a Pelasgian 
god,!° whose cult had come from a Pelasgian 
district of Thessaly. An epigrammatist 
on Memnon’s left leg rightly speaks of 
the Dodonaean Zeus as Atds [IleAacy.]xod.! 
Herodotus virtually states that Hera and 
the heroes were worshipped by the Pelas- 
gians.!3 Certainly Hera the patroness of 
Iason was a Pelasgian goddess,!* as was 
Hera at Samos.!° Propertius rightly speaks 

1 Paus. 2. 10. 1. 

2 Diod. 4. 39. 

% Pind. Nem. 3. 38. 

+ Tsid. origg. 8. 11. 98. 

© Aug. de civ. Dei 10. 21. 

® Od. 12. 72, Ap. Rhod. 3. 66 ff., a/ib. 

7 Folk-lore xv. 295 ff. 

8 Ib. xv. 425 f. 

9 Ib. xv. 424. 

W J/. 16. 233, with schol. ad loc., Eustath. 1057, 
42, 51 ff., Steph. Byz. s.v. Awddévn, Eudoce. viol. 
414g. 

U1 Strab. 329. 

2 Kaibel ep. 995. 9. 

13 Hdt. 2.50. Temenos, son of Pelasgos, erected 
ee temples to Hera at Stymphalos (Paus. 8. 

M4 Ap. Rhod. 1. 14, with schol. ad /oc. 

18 Dionys. per. 534, with Eustath. ad loc. 
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of Iunonis Pelasgae.!® It is therefore pos- 
sible, indeed it is probable, that the union of 
Zeus with Hera goes back to Pelasgian 
times.” I conceive that a matriarchal Pe- 
lasgian tribe worshipping Hera and Herakles 
was amalgamated with a patriarchal Pelas- 
gian tribe worshipping Zeus and Dia or 
Dione, the resultant cult being that of 
Zeus and Hera. The tepds yapos is tradition- 
ally localised in Euboea,!* Boeotia,!” Argolis, 7° 
Samos,?! or Knossos,?? z.¢. in the chief centres 
of Pelasgian civilisation.?3 
ARTHUR BERNARD CooK. 


LECHAT’S ATTIC SCULPTURE 
BHFOREH PHIDIAS. 


La Sculpture attique avant Phidias. 
H. Lecwar. Pp. viii+510. 48 
illustrations. Paris : 
1904. Fr. 20. 


By 
Text- 
A. Fontemoing. 


Tat M. Lechat has been able to devote 
a work of more than 500 closely printed 
pages to Attic sculpture before the time of 
Pheidias, is in itself significant of the 
advance that has been made by excavation 
and research in our knowledge of the 
earlier phases of Greek art. To this result 
no writer has given more ungrudging labour 
than M. Lechat, who, in virtue of his book 
Au Musée del Acropole d’Athénes, his articles 
in the Bulletin de correspondance hellémique, 
and the Gazette des Beaux Arts, and the 
substantial volume now under consideration, 
has come to be the authoritative exponent 
of the treasures of the little museum on the 
Acropolis. 

The first section covers roughly a period 
of one hundred years, from B.c. 650 to B.c. 
550, though the anterior date cannot be 
more than approximately accurate. M. 
Lechat is a firm believer in the autochthonous 

16 Prop. 2. 28. 11. 

17 Tt is to be noted that in an Athenian myth, 
which Gruppe (Gr. Myth. p. 904 n.) regards as 
Pelasgian, Hymenaeus the marriage-god is appar- 
as clothed as a woman (Serv. iz Verg. Aei. 

1S Mt. Ocha (Steph. Byz. s.v. Kapuotos) ; Elym- 
nion (schol. Ar. pax 1126). 

19 Mt. Kithairon (Euseb. prep. ev. 3. 1. 3). 

19 Mt. Kokkyx or Kokkygion (F.H.G. ii. 190 f. 
Aristot. frag. 287 ap. schol. vet. Theocr. 15. 64= 
Eudoe. viol. 414 h., Paus. 2. 17. 4, cp. 2. 36. 1 f.). 

21 Varro ap. Lact. div. inst. 1.17. 8, Aug. de civ. 
Dei 6. 7, schol. I/. 14. 296, Eustath. 987, 7 ff. 

2 Diod. 5.72. In Ptolem. nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 
11 ff. Westermann the union takes place in the 
cave of Achilleus the Earth-born. 

* See Ridgeway Zhe Harly Age of Greece i. 
chapters 1 and 2. 
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nature of Attic art. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the absorbed study of one set of facts 
tends to their detachment from their sur- 
roundings, but there is an attractive chivalry 
in the author’s championship of the pure 
descent of the ladies of the Acropolis. ‘Quant 
a la sculpture attique,’ he writes, ‘elle n’ a 
dai qu’a elle méme sa premiére croissance : 
elle est totalement coupée, dans l’espace, des 
sculptures égyptienne ou assyrienne ; totale- 
ment coupée, dans le temps, de l’art des 
pré-Hellénes. Elle nous apparait, prise a 
ses débuts, comme autochtone. Of the 
poros pediments the author, in opposition 
to Dr. Wiegand who considers them con- 
temporary works, attempts an elaborate 
chronological sequence. He treats at great 
length the question of early polychromy 
summarizing his conclusions as to its origin 
as follows. ‘La polychromie dans la sculp- 
ture grecque n’a été, a lorigine, qu’ une 
satisfaction donnée aux exigences d’un sens 
esthétique qui manquait encore de culture : 
elle nest pas le résultat laborieux d’un 
calcul artistique, mais le fruit spontané d’un 
instinct : c’est a cet instinct qu’elle doit son 
existence, et c’est par cet instinct qu’a été 
déterminée sa fagon d’étre.’ 

The second section covers the period of 
Tonian influence. M. Lechat emphasizes 
the point that the earliest marble works 
“n’ont différé des sculptures en pierre com- 
mune que par la matiére, mais non par 
Vaspect extérieur et par les qualités d’exécu- 
tion.’ Of this period he considers the 
Moscophoros the most important and the 
most typical. In the decade following the 
middle of the sixth century he argues that 
Attic art had a well-established character 
of its own, holding the balance between 
Dorian and Ionian. ‘Il semble que lart 
attique soit dirigé, dés ses débuts, par un 
secret instinct de mesure qui le préserve 
dés exces choquants et des étalages agressifs, 
et le conduit a occuper un juste milieu 
entre Vart de la Gréce orientale et celui de 
la Gréce occidentale.’ He places a few years 
later the change due to Ionian influence 
reaching Attica by the island school of 
Chios and culminating in the time of the 
Peisistratids. ‘Aux raisons d’ordre géo- 
graphique et ethnique aux prédispositions 
de milieu et de meurs qui désignaient 
l Attique pour étre plus aisément impregnée 
dionisme, s’ajoutaient les effets de la poli- 
tique des Pisistratides a l’extérieur comme a 
Vinterieur.’ To this period he assigns the 
majority of the long series of the Acropolis 
korai, devoting to them the minute and 
assiduous study with which readers of his 
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articles in the Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique are already in part familiar, 

The concluding section is devoted to the 
growth of the other cogent factor in pre- 
Pheidian sculpture, the influence of Dorian 
art. The genesis of this should receive fresh 
light from the excavations now in progress on 
the site of ancient Sparta, but under whatever 
conditions it arose the familiar notion that at 
Athens it existed side by side with the earlier 
Jonian strain, the two actmg and reacting 
upon each other, will probably need no modi- 
fication. And we are still probably right in 
considering that of these two factors Pheidian 
art is the outcome and the synthesis. ‘Cette 
harmonieuse conciliation,’ our author con- 
cludes, ‘est plus compléte encore dans les 
sculptures de Parthénon ov elle va sans 
effort jusqu’a une intime pénétration réci- 
proque des éléments contraires.’ 

When due consideration has been paid to 
the author’s erudition it remains to be said 
that the work, owing to its inordinate length 
and inadequate illustrations, is in its present 
form an unattractive volume. There are it is 
true some fair reproductions of the less well 
known subjects, but most of the works of 
art described are now familiar, and quite 
small cuts of these would have been suffi- 
cient to recall to the reader the precise 
poros pediment or kore under discussion. 
As it is, two-thirds of the work is unintel- 
ligible outside a library. 

Joun ff. Baker-PENOyRE. 


ROBERTS AND GARDNER'S 
GREEK HPIGRAPHY. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. 
Part II.: The Inscriptions of Attica. 
Edited by E. 8S. Roserts, M.A., and 
E. A. Garpner, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1905. Pp. xxiv+602. 21s. 


THE review of this scholarly book has been 
delayed too long. I welcomed the task 
when offered me, but kept waiting for 
leisure quietly to study these pages, with 
the enjoyment which comes always from 
visiting old scenes in new and enlightened 
companionship. Such anticipations have 
been amply fulfilled. The volume is a 
monument of exact and sedulous labour, 
such as Cambridge scholarship has taught 
us to expect; and it enables the English 
student to bring his information upon Attic 
epigraphy up to the level of the best 
knowledge. 
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The First Part, published by Mr. Roberts 
in 1887, dealt mainly with the history of 
the Greek alphabets in the period ending 
with the closing years of the fifth century 
B.C., and was illustrated by inscriptions 
from all parts of the Greek world. The 
volume before us has a different scope. It 
is confined to Attica, and is the outcome 
of a study of all the vast and multitudinous 
mass of Attic inscriptions as yet discovered. 
The editors have set before us specimens 
of every kind of document,—public or 
private, secular or sacred,—embraced within 
that wide compass. They explain to us the 
peculiarities of orthography, syntax, and 
even of lettering, both as indications of 
date and as phases in the development of 
the language. They also make the docu- 
ments they publish reveal their secrets, and 
unfold the history—social or political—of 
the period to which they belong. 

Few persons are really aware of the vast 
dimensions to which Greek epigraphy has by 
this time grown. It presents quite as wide 
and varied material for study as Greek 
literature itself. In fact the two—in- 
scriptions and manuscripts—are really the 
complements of each other; the qualities 
required for the one branch of research are 
those which serve for the other. And it is 
worth observing how generally the scholars 
that have done most for epigraphy have also 
been distinguished in other fields of in- 
tellectual activity. Augustus Bockh, who 
first reduced the study of Greek inscriptions 
to a science and compiled his monumental 
Corpus, wrote also the Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, and was a distinguished editor 
of Pindar. Adolf Kirchhoff, who planned 
the new Berlin Corpus and trained the 
younger school of epigraphists, was a notable 
lecturer on Aeschylus. Much the same 
might be said of his brilliant disciple, 
Ulrich Kohler, whose scholarship made the 
Mittheilungen of the German School at 
Athens famous. In Austria, Otto Benndorf 
was not only a careful epigraphist, but 
confessedly one of the ablest and most 
original Greek scholars of his time. In 
France, Dumant, the epigraphist, became a 
successful Minister of Education. Wad- 
dington, who did more than any man for the 
epigraphy and numismatics of Asia Minor, 
was best known as the French Ambassador. 
And the editors of this volume, minute 
students as they are of epigraphy, are both 
men distinguished for their great and varied 
services to learning and education. The 
very mention of these names (and the list 
could easily be extended) illustrates a real 
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difficulty in epigraphic study. Its field has 
become so great as to compel subdivision of 
labour, and limitations of area. Well do I 
remember spending two days in the temenos 
of Delphi, shortly after it had been cleared 
by the French explorers under M. Homolle. 
Apart from the indescribable interest of the 
remains of architecture and sculpture, there 
were (it seems) whole acres of new in- 
scriptions to be read. It was as if one had 
entered a vast library, full of books un- 
catalogued, unread, unopened. The material 
in fact at hand for study, from every part 
of Greece, is enormous; and it is fast 
increasing. If to inscriptions be added the 
Greek papyri now so rapidly being published, 
we may say of the last half-century, that 
Greek learning has received accessions of 
material, enlargement in breadth of view 
and in thoroughness of method, without any 
parallel since the re-discovery of Greek. It 
is a privilege to have had any share, however 
small, in this new revival, and the present 
writers have deserved well of the republic of 
letters. 

My only fear is that they have crowded 
too much within the compass of the volume. 
They have hardly left themselves space 
enough to set the documents plainly before 
the reader. The book is avowedly meant 
for beginners, and the untrained eye might 
be thankful for the light and leading afforded 
by more frequent and emphatic headings 
and plainer indications of date. One marvels 
at the compact and careful arrangement of 
material; but in reading, I have felt a 
sense of oppression. One wants more elbow- 
room. ‘The student might sometimes hardly 
be able to see the wood for the trees. The 
brevity observed in matters of reference at 
times breeds obscurity. On p. 36 I hardly 
saw at first what was meant by ‘ Ro. i. 145 
45’; nor did I recognize myself in ‘ H. 39,’ 
especially as neither work is mentioned in 
the list of abbreviations on pp. xix., xx. If 
it be not presumptuous, I would say that the 
volume would have been hardly less interest- 
ing, if its scope had been chiefly confined to 
philology; if it had aimed at illustrating 
such works as those of Wecklein, Larfeld, 
and Meisterhans on the Grammar of Attic 
Inscriptions, just as Part I. illustrated 
Kirchhoff’s remarkable study of the Greek 
alphabets. 

However, the editors have given us far 
more, and we can but be grateful for their 
bounty. The student who masters this 
volume will know something, by selected 
samples, of all that Attic inscriptions have to 
teach about history, antiquities, and language. 
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Interesting documents abound, so that one 
knows not where to begin. On p. 9 we read 
the authentic history of the lovely little 
Temple of Victory which charms every 
visitor to the Acropolis. On p. 70 we read 
part of the name of Alcibiades in a con- 
temporary decree, and on p. 309 find a list 
of his confiscated effects. On p. 91 we are 
enabled to correct the historians by help of 
the marbles. On pp. 54 and 262 we have 
to explain why the text of Thucydides 
varies from the inscribed text of a decree, 
and are helped by the editors todoso. Few 
things will come home to the modern reader 
more than the account of the consulting of 
the oracle on p. 96, or the specifications for 
the Arsenal of Philo on p. 364. The notes 
are excellent. Nothing could be better than 
the paragraph (e.g.) on the phratries (p. 229), 
save that one could wish it rather longer ; 
or that on the Ephebia (p. 145), into which 
a whole chapter of Attic history is con- 
densed. Few will quarrel with the con- 
clusions drawn from documents (p. 33) as 
to the identification of the Opisthodomos. 
Bright little suggestions lighten our path 
through dull places again and again, as on 
p- 302, where in explanation of ’A¢podictaxor, 
Anpnrpiaxov, ’A@nvatixov, etc., as names for 
workings (€pyac7ypic) in the mines of 
Laureion, the editors say: ‘the names may 
have commemorated a vow or denoted 
neighbouring shrines.’ On p. 180 in a good 
note upon Diogenes, the hero of the later 
Ephebi, it would have been well to quote 
also Kohler’s original essay in an early 
volume of the Mittheclungen where he iden- 
tified this personage as ‘ Ein Verschollener.’ 

Tt must be confesssed that, as a rule, the 
interest of Attic documents shrinks greatly 
after we enter the second half of the fourth 
century. The earlier decrees, and indeed 
all the earlier Attic documents, are of im- 
perishable value. But the later Attic 


inscriptions deal with subjects which are’ 


often more vividly illustrated by documents 
from other regions. The fact is, that while 
Athens was declining in political and com- 
mercial importance, other places, such as 
Rhodes, Cos, Halicarnassos, Delos, and many 
other towns and islands of the Levant, were 
entering upon a vigorous career, or even 
becoming important centres of art and 
letters. Athens affords us no example of 
Dikast decrees, nor anything like the famous 
sumptuary law from Gambreion which limits 
the expenses of funerals and reminds of 
some of Solon’s rules. The best illustration 
of the sale of a priesthood and the specifica- 
tion of its perquisites is the inscription from 
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Halicarnassos cited on p. 232. The melting 
down and reconstruction of valuable ex voto 
offerings in a temple is best exemplified by 
the inscription from the Amphiaraion at 
Oropos quoted on p. 360. The best ritual 
decrees are from Cos. So that, on the whole, 
I should incline to think that the best way 
of breaking up our unwieldy material into 
manageable portions and making its evidence 
available to the student, will be by dealing 
with separate aspects in separate mono- 
graphs, and by making the subject and not 
the locality the principle of division. Scholars 
like Dittenberger and Michel haye done all 
that can be done in the way of general 
selections. Larfeld, Meisterhans, and others 
have dealt with the grammar of inscriptions. 
Haussoullier and his colleagues have col- 
lected the documents that relate to law; 
Loewy those that deal with sculptors ; Cauer 
and others have illustrated dialects ; Swoboda 
has written on Greek decrees. Many other 
such monographs have appeared, and will 
appear. I had long desired to issue a volume 
of inscriptions to illustrate Greek Religion, 
and I hope some younger scholar will take 
up the task: I will gladly hand him my 
notes. Only in this kind of way do I think 
that the great task before us can be properly 
mastered. JI am not for a moment dis- 
paraging the work of these two scholars : 
they have attacked an immense task, and I 
wonder at the success they have achieved. 

On a few points I should venture to sug- 
gest a doubt or a difference of view. On 
p- 37 the authors hardly seem to have 
perceived how early, how strongly, and how 
lastingly Athens was possessed by the fatal 
ambition to extend her Empire in the West. 
The colonizing of Thurii, the support of 
Corcyra, the alliance with Rhegium and 
Leontini, were all steps in that policy of 
Western expansion which led to the Sicilian 
Expedition and the irreparable ruin of 
Athens. On p. 51, I cannot think that 
éxawéoat in the decrees is an ‘imperative’ 
use of the infinitive ; it depends on édogev or 
a like word expressed or understood. On 
p- 500 it would have been better to print 
the famous epitaph on the Potidaean heroes 
in three quatrains, as their author manifestly 
intended. 

T had noted a number of other points for 
mention, but space forbids. The volume is 
packed with interesting things, and it closes 
(mirabile dictu) with an inscription—surely 
once the property of a teacher—which pre- 
scribed an early system of shorthand. There 
is a capital index. 





Epwarp Lee Hicks. 
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FRAZER'S EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
KINGSHIP. 


Lectures on the Early History of the King- 
ship. By J. G. Frazer, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D., 
Durham, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co., New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. xi 
+309. &s. 6d. net. 


‘THE remembrance of the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Frazer at Trinity College, in the 
Lent Term of 1905, is still fresh in the minds 
of many at Cambridge. These lectures are 
here reprinted substantially as spoken. They 
consist, we are told in the preface, of a 
series of extracts from the forthcoming third 
edition of The Golden Bough. Prompted 
largely by criticisms and suggestions made 
by Mr. A. RB. Cook in his articles on ‘ Zeus 
Jupiter and the Oak’ (C.R. 1903, 1904) 
Dr. Frazer has reconsidered the whole pro- 
blem of the Arician kingship. The result 
has been not only that much light has been 
thrown on the peculiar ritual of Nemi but 
that Dr. Frazer has arrived at a theory of 
the origin of the kingship in general. 

The king according to Dr. Frazer is the 
lineal descendant not of the ‘strong man’ 
of the tribe, but of the principal magician or 
medicine-man. By the dread he inspires, by 
the property he accumulates, the chief medi- 
cine-man gradually attains influence over his 
weaker brethren, influence mainly bene- 
ficent, because it stands for knowledge as 
against ignorance, expert skill as against 
brute force. The medicine-man with his 
perquisites is the first instance of the ‘ endow- 
ment of research.’ But the medicine-man 
tends also to develop into a god ; god and 
king are not to primitive man things 
sharply distinguishable ; hence the divinity 
that ‘doth hedge a king.’ 

Clear and convincing this and we long for 
the sequel. But, having named the word 
magician Dr, Frazer will not trust us to 
understand what is meant by magic, so 
three chapters are interpolated to explain 
‘sympathetic magic’ with its two subdivisions 
‘ Homeopathic ” “and ‘Contagious’ magic. 
Needless to say they are excellent chapters, 
happily combining amusement and instruc- 
tion. They will be well in place, in the third 
edition of The Golden Bough and will 
then call for detailed consideration. But 
here we submit they tend to obscure the 
main contention. 

The king then is half-god, half-magician : 
his main business is to make rain, to make 


sun, to promote fertility generally. For 
this he needs a help-meet ; hence the sacred 
ritual marriages all over the world ; hence 
the King and Queen of the May ; hence the 
Rex Nemorensis has his woman-counterpart 
in Diana Nemorensis. Direct evidence of a 
sacred marriage at Nemi, Dr. Frazer frankly 
owns (p. 169) there is none, but we think 
his contention is justified that ‘analogy 
pleads in its favour.’ 

The king needs in modern, patriarchal 
parlance a help-meet, a Queen, but note that, 
if Dr. Frazer be right, this help-meet is a 
goddess ‘ Diana’ wedded to a mortal king 
of the wood, mortal however hedged with 
divinity. This brings us to a curious and 
cardinal discovery, to our mind the most 
important new contribution to mythology 
made by the present book. 

We all know Virgil’s elaborate confusion 
or contamination of Virbius and Hippolytus. 
Diana revives the dead Hippolytus and sets 
him to dwell in Egeria’s grove, there to 
spend an inglorious life 

versoque ubi nomine Virbius esset. 


eee 


Aen. vii. 777 


But what lies behind all this? The invalu- 
able Servius tells us; yet his explanation, 
simple, illuminating as it is, once observed, 
escaped even Dr. Frazer in his earlier edition, 
revera autem... Virbius est numen conjunc- 
tum Dianae, ut Matri deum Atys Minervae 
Erichthonius; Veneri Adonis.  Virbius, 
Hippolytus,!. Attis, Adonis, Erichthonius, 
and many another are nwmina conjwncta 
prince-consorts to goddesses, the King of 
the Woods was help-meet, prince- -consort to 
Diana the Goddess-Queen. 

But what evidence of this exists? Is it 
a mere ‘matriarchal’ hypothesis framed to 
account for mythology otherwise inexplic- 
able? Not atall. Weknow now that man 
makes the gods in his own image. If then 
we assert that in countless instances the god 
was prince-consort to the goddess, we are 
bound to show evidence that in human 
affairs the king was prince-consort to the 
queen. This is just what for the early 
Italian kingships Dr. Frazer has brilliantly 
demonstrated. Here again we hope he will 
pardon us if we regret that this demon- 
stration is seriously hampered by the inter- 


1 Dr. Frazer has elsewhere (in a paper published 
in the Fortnightly Review) examined the relation of 
Hyppolytus as nwmen conjunctum to Artemis and has 
shown clearly I think that the relation of the 
ascetic to the maiden-goddess as we know it in the 
Phaedra-myth is a late development. The cult at 
the tomb of Hippolytus is in itself sufficient 
evidence. 
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polation of material only remotely relevant, 
we mean the sacrifice possibly with a view 
to marriage of women to water-spirits, the 
Perseus and Andromeda type and the, in 
itself, most interesting ‘Privilege of St. 
Romain.’ Needless to say that the thread 
of the argument is never lost by the writer, 
but for some readers we tremble. 

The god is prince-consort to the goddess. 
Translated into terms of humanity this 
means kingship transmitted in the female 
line. Sudden significance is hereby given 
to the fact that not one of the Roman kings 
was immediately succeeded by his son, yet 
several left sons or grandsons. One, Ancus 
Martius, was descended from a former king 
through his mother not through his father, 
Tatius, the elder Tarquin, and Servius Tullius 
were succeeded by their sons-in-law of foreign 
descent. The succession to the kingship 
was determined, it would seem, in ancient 
Rome by customs such as those which have 
moulded many other early societies, customs 
known currently by the inaccurate term 
‘matriarchal,’ by the custom 7.e. of exogamy, 
beena marriage and female kinship. The 
royal princesses stay by the paternal hearth 
as Vestal Virgins, a prince of another house 
or even a stranger of low birth, but vigorous 
stock comes from without, approves himself 
by some deed of conquest or trial of strength, 
marries a princess and their child succeeds. 
This principle is frequently at work in heroic 
Greece. Aeacus reigns in Aegina, his son 
Telamon migrates to Salamis, marries the 
king’s daughter and reigns there. Telamon’s 
son Teucer, in like fashion, migrates to 
Cyprus, marries the king’s daughter and 
succeeds his father-in-law. It is the same 
in the line of Peleus—Peleus himself, 
Achilles, Neoptolemos all seek other fortunes, 
fortunes abroad, so again with Pelops Atreus 
and Menelaos. Even Agamemnon according 
to the older lyric poets reigns not at Mycenae 
but in Clytaemnestra’s native land of Lace- 
daemon and is buried at its ancient capital, 
Amyclae. 

Such are the human social conditions re- 
flected in the mythology of the nwmina con- 
juncta and we no longer wonder that Numa 
has his Egeria and the Rex Nemorensis his 
Diana Nemorensis. The King of the Wood 
fighting for his kingdom is the last survivor 
of heroes who wrestled and raced to obtain 
a bride and with her a kingdom. So Pelops 
won Hippodameia, Ulysses Penelope, Alci- 
damas Barce. 

The king, once king was, as we have seen, 
divine, the final question remains what 
divinity did the King of the Wood embody. 
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The male correlation of Diana is Dianus 
and Dianus is, if Dr. Frazer be right and we 
cannot doubt it, but our old friend Janus 
writ long, Juno Diana Dione are, in origin 
and substance, identical. Janus like Jupiter, 
like Zeus, is the father-god, Juno-Diana-Dione 
not maiden but mother. The door janua 
did not give its name to the god, but, as’ 
is more becoming, the god to the door, for 
in no Indo-European speech save Latin has 
door the name janua. 

The riddle of the Nemi kingship is read, 
all honour to the reader, Dr. Frazer is 
eloquent on the importance of the inductive 
method—we all of us recommend the induc- 
tive method to our pupils—but the best of 
us is but a dog, he cannot hunt until he has 
got the scent. Dr. Frazer is also eloquent 
on the duty of dispassionate inquiry, yet his 
book zs, his lectures were, informed, aglow 
with a passionate propagandism. The anthro- 
pologist is the patient pioneer, we are told 
of a new and surer social revolution. He 


and he only forces us to see with clear eyes 


the stuff of which our customs and creeds 
our gods and kings for better for worse are 
made.—The Rousseaus of the past have 
dreamed their dreams, the sleeper is turning 
in his sleep and at the touch of anthropology 
awakes at last to reality. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


DECHARME’S GREEK CRITICISM 
OF TRADITIONAL RELIGION. 


La Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez 
les Grecs, des origines aw tenvps de 
Plutarque. Par Paut Decuarme. Paris: 
Picard. 1904. 8vo. Pp.xiv+ 518. Fr. 7.50. 


Tuts book is a pleasant change from Greek 
Mythologies on the German plan—collections 
of facts, full measure, pressed down and 
running over, so much pressed down in fact 
that they are hard to digest. M. Decharme 
takes Greek mythology and religion from 
the philosophical side. He takes the facts 
largely for granted, analyzes their elements, 
and describes the points of view of the great 
writers—Homer, Hesiod, Plato, and so 
forth. Greek mythology as it appeared to 
the Greeks is his theme. There is evidence 
in him of a certain bias: he is too much 
inclined, I think, to rationalize: thus the 
story of Cronos (p. 13) becomes a subtle 
allegory, and the War with the Titans sug- 
gests a volcanic eruption (p. 18). Homer's 
point of view is not, I think, apprehended. 
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The author says : ‘on chercherait vainement 
dans l’Tliade et dans l’Odyssée les premieres 
traces du scepticisme grec 4 l’égard des 
fables des dieux.’ But Homer seems to 
be definitely a critic of these stories, at least 
in those parts where he pokes fun at the 
gods. European folk-tales often poke fun 
at devils and ogres, sometimes at saints, but 
never at God or Jesus Christ; and the 
Homeric poems show signs of this mocking 
spirit. Homer’s criticism may well be implied 
in his silence as to such myths as that of 
Cronos. When we come to historical times, 
M. Decharme is more in his element. Here 
he deals separately with the Historians, the 
Poets, ‘ Philosophes, Sophistes, et impies’ 
(whom he unkindly groups together), Socra- 
tes, Plato, and Aristotle; he has chapters 
also on prosecutions for impiety (a good idea), 
and on the philosophical schools — the 
Academy, Epicurus, the Stoics, Pythagoras, 
with Euhemerism and realism. Lastly, a 
valuable account is given of Plutarch’s 
religious views. 

The chapters in which M. Decharme de- 
scribes the attitude of educated men towards 
the Greek pantheon deserve the study of all 
who wish to understand the ancients. It is 
not easy for the average Christian to see 
how such men could keep any faith in their 
national religion; yet they did. The 
patronizing air which was common in dis- 
cussing them thirty years ago is not so com- 
mon now ; but since Plato did not write a 
controversial treatise justifying the Greek re- 
ligion against any other, and since his views 
are not aggressively put forward, they may be 
missed. Plutarch on the other hand, who 
lived after religious controversy had begun, 
formulates his own views clearly enough ; 
but Plutarch is not generally studied. 
Those who are interested in the history of 
religious thought, and who are not biassed 
by prejudices, will welcome M. Decharme’s 
analysis. Along with it they would do well 
to examine Minucius Felix. There is no 
doubt, in my opinion, that Christianity 
triumphed not for intellectual reasons but 
for moral ; that the determining factor was 
the loss of faith, not intellectual difticulties, 
in other words that the educated Greek 
could find comfort in his own religion in 
spite of its inconsistencies and absurdities. 
The Greek is much the same now as he 
was in Plato’s day: he has only changed 
the names of his gods. 

M. Decharme has chosen his subjects well. 
The man of keen intellect and moral correct- 
ness probably takes the same views on the 
whole in ancient Greece and modern Eng- 
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land; and the chief types characteristic of 
ancient belief are fairly shown forth in the 
other chapters. We miss however both the 
Orphics and the Mithraists. | Euhemerus 
is always with us; he even stands at the 
elbow of M. Decharme, as I have indicated 
above. 

The book is delightful to read, and makes 
one marvel why so few English writers can 
escape the taint of the halfpenny press. 
Are there such things in France as—but 
perhaps it is better to name no names. 

W. H. D. Rowse. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Laconia.n—At Thalamai on the W. 
Coast the spring near the sanctuary of Ino, 
mentioned by Pausanias (iii. 26. 1), has pro- 
bably been identified. At Geronthrai a 
Bronze Age Settlement has been discovered, 
as well as a series of 6th—5th cent. marble 
sculptures of local work. At Angelona a 
Heroon has been excavated. Here were 
found an excellent marble relief of the 5th 
cent. representing a worshipper at an altar, 
a terracotta relief of an enthroned hero with 
kantharos and serpent, a bronze snake, 
and other objects. 

Corinth.—During the past season the 
ground to the N. and E. of the so-called 
spring of Glauké has been thoroughly exam- 
ined. Pottery fragments ranging in date 
from late Corinthian to terra sigillata have 
come to light. On the S. slope of the Acro- 
polis the remains of the Asklepieion have 
been uncovered. 

S. RUSSIA. 


Kuban District.—Several tumuli have 
been explored, but the results as a whole are 
somewhat disappointing, most of the tombs 
having been previously rifled. The most note- 
worthy objects found are a bronze jug with 
a fine relief under the handle representing a 
male figure, and a bronze bow] with a relief 
of a youth wounded by an Erinnys and 
supported by a woman. The relief is fine 
Hellenistic work of the 3rd—2nd cent. B.c.t 


EGYPT. 


Elephantine.—Several ancient houses of 
the poorer sort have been excavated. Of 
the finds, the most considerable are papyri. 
Especially noteworthy is a series of docu- 


l Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 
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ments sealed with very fine seals of the 
Ptolemaic Period, representing a head of 
Medusa, Eros shooting with the bow, 
Artemis with torch, ete. Many household 
utensils and much late pottery—Roman and 
Coptic—have been found.? 

Alexandria.—At Tuch el Karamus in the 
Delta an important treasure of gold and 
silver objects has been found. These are 
now for the most part in the Cairo museum. 
They include an armlet, with richly decorat- 
ed clasp surmounted by a figure of Eros 
holding his chlamys in his hands, another 
armlet in the form of a serpent with the 
eyes set with precious stones and a large 
ruby on its head, and a third armlet ending 
in the forepart of two winged sphinxes. 
There are also a chain necklace ending in 
the heads of lion-gryphons, and two gold 
pectorals ending above in hawk-heads orna- 
mented with inlaid pearls, lapis lazuli, and 
turquoises. Several silver vessels were also 
found, the best of which is a silver-gilt 
rhyton ending in a gryphon’s head. The 
find can be approximately dated by the coins 
of Ptolemy I and II discovered with it. It 
cannot be later than the 2nd half of the 3rd 
cent. B.c.1 





N. AFRICA. 


Carthage.—The excavation of the theatre 
has led to the discovery of several statues, 
the most important being one of Aphrodite 
and Eros. On the hill of St. Monica a wall 
of amphorae has been discovered. They are 
stamped with inscriptions indicating the 
place of production and the name of the 
producer. Several Greek terracottas of the 
4th—3rd cent. B.c. have been found, including 
a woman wearing a kalathos and holding a 
large round fan, and another woman wear- 
ing a curious variety of Phrygian cap,! 

Dugga.—A large wind-rose has been dis- 
covered, marked for twelve winds. viz. Sep- 
tentrio, Aquilo, Euroaquilo, [Solanu]s, Eurus, 
Leuconotus, Auster, Libonotus, Africus, 
Favonius, Argestes, Circeus.1 


F. H. MarsHAtt. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2, 1906. 


O. Vauvillé. ‘Monnaies gauloises de Suessions 
a la légende Criciru.’ Many of these coins (bronze, 
silver, and gold) were found at Pommiers near 
Soissons (Noviodunum of the Suessiones). Criciru 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 
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is probably the name of the chieftain of the tribe. 
—Dieudonné. ‘Emése.’ Coins of Emisa (Homs) 
in Syria. An interesting summary of its coinage 
under Elagabalus and other Emperors. Lenormant 
published a bronze coin on which he read Dabe/ 
Malka, and which heassigned to one of the regal 
high-priests of this city. Dieudonné doubts the 
reading, and even the attribution to Emisa. Some 
coins, of the Antioch type, period of Caracalla, 
hitherto assigned to Heliopolis, are, it is suggested, 
of Emisa. They have as mint-symbol a radiate 
head, the Sun-God.—J. De Foville ‘Trois mon- 
naies dor romaines.’ One of these pieces—recent 
acquisitions of the French Collection—is an aureus 
of Allectus found in France, near Samer, south of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. The coin is of the London 
mint, ML, but the type of the rev. (Provid. Aug.) 
is new in gold and is not found in Mr. Webb’s 
recent monograph.—E. Babelon. ‘La trouvaille 
de Helleville (Manche) en 1780.’ An interesting 
account of a find, made long ago in Normandy, of 
gold medallions and rare gold coins of Constantine 
I. and his family. These pieces were acquired for 
the French Collection, but at the time of the great 
robbery in 1831 were melted down by the plun- 
derers, and shared the shocking fate of 2,000 other 
gold specimens of ancient currency, Babelon’s 
descriptions and photographs are taken from plaster 
casts of the originals which have been fortunately 
preserved. This paper includes some remarks (pp. 
183 f.) on the use of the nimbus on Roman coins ; 
on the employment of the gemmed diadem; also, 
on large gold medallions (pp. 185 f.) given by the 
Emperors as presents to barbarian princes, and 
which have generally been found in places far from 
the chief cities of the Empire. 

Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 2, 
1906. 


Contains several articles on Roman numismatics, 
among which may be mentioned the continuation 
of Haeberlin’s article on aes grave; F. Gnecchi on 
the aurei of Probus and Gallienus inscribed 
UBIQUE PAX ; G. Pansa, ‘Le monete dei Peligni,’ 
on coins inscribed PALACNVS, etc. ;-M. Piccione, 
‘Le due F dell’aureo di M. Antonio Figlio.’ 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Vol. xxv. 


Part 4, 1906. 


G. F. Hill. ‘Nochmals das Stabkreuz.’ As to 
the ‘ staff’ held by Nike on coins of Alexander the 
Great, ete. This object has been usually called a 
trophy-stand, but Babelon has seen in it the sty/is 
(part of aship). Assmann has recently declared it 
to bea standard used on Phoenician ships. Mr. Hill 
agrees that the object is ‘of a nautical character,’ 
‘probably some kind of standard,’ but he shows 
that it does not closely resemble (as Assmann 
asserted) the standards found on Phoenician coins 
(Sidon, Aradus). The cruciform standard now in 
question resembles the object carried by Nike on a 
Panathenaic vase of B.c. 336, and ‘there can be no 
doubt that this form of standard was known in 
Greece at least as early as 336 B.c., whether it was 
of Phoenician origin or not.—H. Dessau. ‘ Die 
Entstehung der Aeren von Gangra und Amasia.’ 
Year 1 of the era of Gangra (according to in- 
scriptions, etc.) begins in the autumn of B.c. 6 and 
ends autumn of B.c. 5. The first year of the era of 
Amasia is supposed by Th. Reinach to be 1-2 a.p. 
The evidence of a coin of Caracalla is discussed by 
Dessau, who maintains (like Imhoof-Blumer) that 
the era began in B.c.2. The eras of Sebastopolis 
(p. 379) and Sebastea (p. 342) are also referred to. 
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Wumismatie Chronicle. Part 2, 1906. 

G. Macdonald. ‘ Roman medallions in the Hun- 
terian Collection.’ A descriptive account of the 
medallions (Hadrian to Valens) illustrated by four 
plates. At the end of each description are placed 
a couple of arrow-heads, novel, but not unimpor- 
tant appendages to a numismatic article, as they 
are intended to show the ‘direction in which obv. 
and rey. dies have lain during the process of 
striking.’ I may add that Mr. Macdonald has a 
paper on this subject of the direction of dies in the 
forthcoming volume of essays written in honour of 
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B. V. Head.—P. H. Webb. ‘The Coinage of 
Allectus.’ A much more complete list of the coins 
than any previously published. ‘ Allectus coined 
some 18 varieties of gold coinage and a large 
amount of bronze, but notrue silver.’ On p. 137 
an explanation of the mint-letters is attempted, ¢.g. 
M.S.C = Moneta Signata Camulodunensis (Col- 
chester mint); M.L. = Moneta  Londinensis ; 
S.P. = Signata prima officina, For the further 
discussion of these difficult points, Mr. Webb’s cata- 
logue will provide useful material. 


Warwick WrorH. 





SUMMARIES 


Vol. 30. 1906. No. 1. 


Graeco-Egyptian deeds of divorce, Jean Lesquier. 
The papyri, which are studied in detail, are formal 
business documents: they do not throw any light 
upon the grounds for divorce in Greek Egypt. The 
law of the antepenultimate foot in the text of Terence, 
Georges Ramain. The law posited for Plautus (see 
C.R. p. 382) is maintained for Terence, and infrac- 
tions of it considered. The Lucian Lewicon, Pierre 
Bourdreaux. The inaccuracies of Bachmann’s ac- 
count of this in his Anecdota Graeca are exposed 
in detail. On some passages of Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus (Books 9 and 12), Max Bonnet. Emenda- 
tions of 9. 10. 7, 12. 3. 1, 12. 11, 12: 18. 1, 12; 25. 2, 
12. 40. 2, 12. 45.2. On Juvenal 1. 105, the same. 
Quadringenta refers to the equestrian fortune. 
Rutiliana, J. Vessereau and P. Dimoff. I. Ru- 
tilius was probably born at or near Narbonne. 
IJ. The date of his journey was 417 a.p. (=1169 
of Rome by the reckoning of Cato). Bulletin 
bibliographique. 


Revue de Philologie. 


No. 2 


History of the Greek Language and Literature. 
Introduction, U. von Wilamowitz - Moellendorff. 
Translation of the beginning of Die griechische 
Litteratur und Sprache by Mme. J. Weil. The 
text of @. Curtius and metrical prose, René Pichon. 
Numerous passages are cited. For a historian C. 
keeps curiously close to the rules of metrical prose. 
The dixn eEovAns in Attic Law, R. Dareste. Con- 
‘sidered with special reference to Plautus Rud. 859. 
Hirtius B.G. 8. 4. 1, L. Havet. For tot read tota. 
Aetna, Georges Ramain. Emendations of 65 leg. 
‘stant utrimque truces,’ 119, 395. Facsimile of an 
inscription from the Piraeus. Tertullian de Idolo- 
latria 8, Aug. Audollent. Meitlichides’ Delian ac- 
counts, A. Dieudonné. Transcript, with facsimile 
and comments, of an inscription in the ‘Cabinet 
des Médailles* (No, LXII in Homolle’s catalogue of 
inscriptions in Archives de Vintendance sacrée & 
Délos). The Commentariolum in Artem Eutycii ef 
Sedulius Scottus, M. Roger. On the authenticity of 
two poems of Fortunatus de excidio Thuringiae and 
Epist. ad Artachin, wrongly attributed to St. Rade- 
gund, E. Rey. Orphica rept Ai®wy, v. 227 (Abel), 
C.-E. Ruelle. Read Tov d¢ for Siv dé. Tertullian 
ad uxorem, 1. 4, R. de Labriolle. Pomponius 
Mela 3. 52, L. Havet. An archaic inscription of 
Cumae, B. Haussoullier. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Revue des Revues. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


No. 3. 

Fragments of an unknown Greek philosopher or 
rhetorician, J. Bidez. A mutilated papyrus, No. 
CCLXXV of the British Museum, is published and 
restored. Phaedrus 3. 4. 6-7, L. Havet. For et—et 
read ut—ita. Studies on Terence’s Hunuchus, the 
same. ‘Thirty-four pages of criticisms on the text 
of the first 300 lines. A commonplace of the Second 
Sophistic, Louis Méridier, Lucian ‘Pyntépwy didacKa- 
Aos § 18 is a fling at the Panathenaica of Aelius 
Aristides. Horace and Tibullus, A. Cartault. Hor. 
Ep. \. 4 (veferred, like Carm. 1. 33, to Tibullus) is 
interpreted to mean: ‘Have you gone into retreat 
to write poor epics like those of Cassius Parmensis ? 
Better obey the natural promptings of your heart 
and return to a life of pleasure.’ In the last line 
ridere is used in the sense of ‘s’amuser.’ Specula- 
tions on Tibullus iv. 13 conclude the paper. The 
works of Petilianus, Donatist bishop of Constantina, 
Paul Monceaux. The text of the letter ‘ad pres- 
byteros et diaconos Donatistas adversus Catho- 
licam’ is put together from the polemic in St. 
Augustine. Bulletin bibliographique. Revue des 
Revues. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 

4 July. G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek 
coins in the Hunterian Collection. III. Further Asia, 
Northern Africa, Western Greece (H. v. Fritze). 
Fr. Seiler, Griechische Fahrten und Wanderungeii 
(O. Weissenfels), favourable. Th. Mommsen, 
Gesammelte Schriften. I. 2. Juristische Schriften, 
2. Band (EK. Kornemann). W. Wigner, Rom. 
Geschichte der rémischen Volkes und seiner Kultur. 
8. Aufl. von O. E. Schmidt (R. Oehler). Der illus- 
trierte lateinische Aesop in der Handschrift des 
Ademar. Introduction and description by G. 
Thiele. Codices graeci et latini photographice 
depicti, Suppl. III. (H. Draheim). 

11 July. J.2H. Breasted, Ancient records of 
Egypt. Historical documents edited and translated 
with commentary. 1. The first to the seventeenth 
dynasties (A. Wiedemann), favourable. O. Weis- 
senfels, Avistoteles’ Lehre vom Staat (O. Doring). 
A. Bloch, Le praefectus fabrum (Fr. Frohlich). 
‘A great advance on Maué’s work of 1887 on this 
subject.’ Nigelsbach, Lateinische Stilistik. 9. Aufl. 
von Iw. Miiller (C. John). 

18 July. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte. 3. Aufl. I. Zur Geschichte und 
Methode der linguistisch-historischen Forschung 
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(O. Weise), favourable. Sophoclis Antigone, denuo 
recen. F. H. M. Blaydes (H. G.). ‘Goes further 
in conjecture than can be approved.’ Der Ober- 
germanisch-Raetische Limes des Rémerreiches. Lief. 
xi-xxvi (M. Ihm). Florilegium patristicum, dig. 
G. Rauschen. IV. Tertulliani liber de praescrip- 
tione haereticorum (accedunt S. Irenaet adversus 
haereses III, 3-4). V. Vincentii Lerinensis commo- 
nitoria (J. Draeseke), very favourable. 

25 July. G. Macdonald, Coin types, their origin 
and development (H. v. Fritze). ‘Good, but not 
always convincing.’ H. Brunn, Kleine Schriften, 
gesam. von H. Bulle und H. Brunn. Il. Zur 
griechischen Kunstgeschichte (A. Korte), favourable. 
Die hellenische Kultur, darg. von Fr. Baumgarten, 
Fr. Poland, R. Wagner (O. Weissenfels), favour- 
able. W. v. Christ, Griechische Nachrichten iiber 
Italien (Fr. Matthias). K. Lehmann, Die 
Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien (Fr. Reuss). 
‘ The claim here made to have settled the route of 
Hannibal cannot be sustained.’ W. Bauer, Die 
Verfasser—und Zeitfrage des Dialogus de oratoribus 
(G. Worpel). E. Bacha, Le} génie de Tacite, la 
création des Annales (F. Gustafsson), unfavourable. 
H. Kleingiinther, Quaestiones in <Astronomicon 
libros qui sub Manilii nomine feruntur pertinentes. 
(Breiter), very favourable. G. Harendza, De 
oratorio genere dicendi, quo Hieronymus in 
epistulis usus sit (C. Weymann), favourable. 

8 Aug. Chr. Bartholomae, A/tiranisches Wort-- 
erbuch (F. Solmsen), very favourable. E. v. 
Mach, Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
(Th. Schreiber), favourable. Horatius, erkl. von 
A. Kiessling. II. Satiren. 3. Aufl. von R. Heinze 
(O. Weissenfels). 

15 Aug. M. Moore, Carthage of the Phoenicians 
in the light of modern excavation (O. Meltzer), 
favourable. J. Sitzler, Hin dsthetischer Kom- 
mentar zu Homers Odyssee. 2. Aufi. (Chr. 
Harder). M. Boas, De epigrammatis Simonideis. 
I. Commentatio critica de epigrammatum traditione 
(L. Weber), favourable. J. Dietze, Komposition 
und Quellenbenutzung in Ovids Metamorphosen 
(K. P. Schulze). ‘Rather incomplete.’ J. 
Samuelsson, Studia in Valerium Flaccum. I. 
(R. Helm). H. Gummerus, Der rémische Guts- 
betrieb als wirtschafilicher Organismus nach den 
Werken des Cato, Varro und Columella (B. Kiibler). 
K. Zangemeister, Theodor Mommsen als Schrift- 
steller. Bin Verzeichnis seiner Schriften. Continued 
by E. Jacobs (E. Kornemann). 

29. Aug. R.Encken. Beitrdge zur Hinfiihrung 
in die Geschichte der Philosophie (O. Weissenfels). 
Hitzig, Die Bedeutung des altgriechischen Rechtes 
fiir dre vergleichende Rechtswissenschajt (J. Pfaff), 
very favourable. Avristophanis Pax, ed. J. van 
Leeuwen (J. Wagner). <A. Riiegg, Beitrdge zur 
Erforschung der Quellenverhdltnisse in der Alexan- 
dergeschichte des Curtius (Fr. Reuss), unfavourable. 
H. Kriiger, Kwrze Anleitung zur Erlernung des 
Neugriechischen fiir solche, welche Altgriechisch 
kénnen (G. Wartenberg). favourable. 

5. Sept. Ph. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie @aprés 1 Odyssée (Chr. Harder), unfavour- 
able. H. Jordan, Der Erzdhlungstil in den Kampf- 
scenen der Ilias (Chr. Harder), favourable. A. 
Castiglioni, De nonnullis Arriani anabaseos locis 
disputatio (Fr. Reuss). B. Niese, Grundriss der 
romischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde. 3. Aufl. 
(E. Kornemann). CC. Bretschneider, Quo ordine 
ediderit Tacitus singuas Annalium partes (Ed. 
Wolff), favourable. H. Joachim, Geschichte der 
rémischen Literatur. 3. Aufl. (O. Weissenfels). 

12. Sept. T. Zanghieri, Studi su Bacchilide (J. 
Sitzler), favourable on the whole. Sophocles. The 
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Philoctetes, with a commentary abridged from the 
lager edition of Sir R. Jebb by E. 8. Shuckburgh 
(H. Steinberg), favourable. Anonymer Kommentar 
zu Platons Theaetet (Papyrus 9782) nebst drei Bruch- 
stiicken philosophischen Inhalts unter Mitwirkung 
von J. L Heiberg bearb. von H. Diels und W. 
Schubart [Berliner Klassikertexte II.] (F. Jacoby). 
E. Schwartz, Christliche und jiidische Ostertafeln 
(F. K. Ginzel). M. Schanz, Geschichte der rém- 
ischen Litteratur. Il. Die Zeit von Hadrian 117 
bis auf Constantin 324, 2. Aufl. (Fr. Harder), very 
favourable. R. Preiswerk, De inventione orationum 
Ciceronianarum (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 

19. Sept. H. Schultz, De elocutionis Pindaricae 
colore epico (J. Sitzler), favourable, ‘but the title 
is too wide.’ A. Furtwingler, Die Aeyineten in 
der. Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. nach den Result- 
aten der neuen bayerischen Ausgrabung (C. Wat- 
zinger). M. V. Groote, Die Entstehung des ion- 
ischen Kapitells und seine Bedeutung fiir die griech- 
ische Baukunst, unfavourable. R. Maisch, Griech- 
ische Altertumskunde, neu bearb. von Fr. Pohl- 
hammer, 3. Aufl. (Schneider). F. Knoke, Begrijf 
der Tragédie nach Aristoteles (Chr. Muff), favour- 
able. P. H. Edwards, The poetic element in the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace. I. (O. Weissenfels), 
favourable. J. P. Waltzing, Studia Minuciana 
(Boenig), ‘Goes too far from the MS.’ Th. Gsell 
Fels, Rom und die Campagna, 6. Aufl. (H. Belling). 

26. Sept. P. Menge, De poetarwm scaenicorum 


\graecorum sermone observationes selectae (H. G.), 


favourable. W. Gemoll, Bemerkungen zu Xeno- 
phons Anabasis. V. (Fr. Reuss). W. A. Merrill, 
On the influence of Lucretius on Horace (O. 
Weissenfels), favourable. Suetonii, De Vita 
Caesarum libri VIIT., rec. L. Preud’homme (Th. 
Stangl), ‘A great advance on Roth’s edition.” 
G. W. Botsford, On the Distinction between Comitia. 
and Concilium (E. Wolff), unfavourable. Ch. 
Diehl, Figures Byzantines (G. Wartenberg), favour- 
able. G. N. Hatzidakis, Die Sprachfrage in Griech- 
enland (G. Wartenberg). 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. 
lxi. 2. 1906. 


F. Marx, De Sicili cantilena. Inscription in Jan., 
suppl. ad mus. script. Graec. p. 38 explained. W. 
Vollgraff, AABPTS. Lists of local names in Aafp(v), 
Aaup(v), Aap(v), Aas, Aau, Aatu, Aat. The author 
believes that all (or most) are connected with the 
name of the pre-Hellenic god worshipped at La- 
branda and given the emblem of the double axe. 
Cp. Etruscan names in Lar, ete. E. Norden, De 
witis Vergilianis. The interpolations of the 2nd Berne 
MS. belong to the Renaissance. The ‘Servian’ 
life is an abridgement of the genuine work of 
Servius. The Probus life is a forgery—the only 
statement not found elsewhere, that as to the 
distance of Andes from Mantua, is incorrect. R. 
Meier, De Pseudo-Heronianis. M. Pokrowskij, 
Zur lateinischen Etymologie und Wortbildungslehre. 
Actutum, celeber, haruspex, Fontinalia, Frutinal, 
uiduertas, ignosco, serenus. W. Bannier, Zw den 
attischen Rechnungsurkunden des 5. Jahrhunderts. 
The older documents arranged for the whole year, 
the later ones for prytanies. The change began 
between Ol. 89? and 90°. P. Cauer, Zur Abgrenzung 
und Verbindung der Theile in Horazens Ars Poetica. 
A. v. Mess, Untersuchungen iiber die Arbeitswerse 
Diodors. Examination of Books 11-15 (mainly 
based on Ephoros). <A. Elter, Hine Hlegie des 
Tibull. I. 3. ll. 53 sqgq. are addressed to Messalla, 
quod si meaning ‘ if then,’ where‘ then’ refers to the 
general probability of death implied in ll. 1-8 and 
partly resumed in the preceding couplets. EH. 


Vol. 
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‘Hefermehl, Menekrates von Nysa und Die Schrift 
vom Erhabenen. The Alexandrian Ammonius is 
-discussed, and Menecrates assumed to be the 
authority for the section dealing with differences 
between Iliad and Odyssey. An appendix deals 
with Porphyrion’s teacher Apollonius. Mzscellen : 
F. Reuss, Megasthenes. A fresh point in favour 
of his birth in Asia Minor ; G. Némethy, Ad Ouid. 
A.A. iii. 783. Phylleia mater=Thessala bacchans ; 
P. Menge, Zu Caesar B.G. 7, 35, 4. Defends the 
old conjecture carptis; F. Buecheler, NEOYH®ON. 
Interpretation of Suet. Ner. 39; F. B., Deferebant 
grandioribus ; K. Tittel, Noch einmal die Pigna. 


Vol. lxi. 3. 1906. 


A. Roemer, Hinige Interpolationen der Odyssee 
and Aristarch. J. E. Kirchner, Beitrdge zur 
attischen Epigraphik. 1. Priests of Asclepius. 2. 
Potamii Deirodiotae. F. Ruhl. Herakleides von 
Mylasa. His maneuvre described by Sosylus must 
have been practised against the Phoenicians, off C. 
‘Artemisium in Caria, not at the celebrated battle 
against the Persians. A, v. Mess, Untersuch. diber 
Ephoros, Traces his use of Ctesias in combination 
-with (1) Xenophon (2) Herodotus as main author- 
ities. F. Reuss, Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des 
Grossen. Rejects Petersen’s view of the éAos in 
favour of Six’s, except that R. thinks the freedom 
of movement may have extended to the hind wheels, 
not merely to the pole and front wheels. G. Cronert, 
Lectiones Hpicureae. H. Raeder, Ueber die Echtheit 
der platonischen Briefe. If genuine, their date 
would fall in the years 366-352. An exam. from 
the point of view of hiatus and vocabulary reveals 
many points of agreement with just those dialogues 
-which are generally regarded as later ones—Laws, 
Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, Philebus. Miscellen : 
F. B., AKPONYXA (probably from dvvt, and has 
to do with practice of athletes for breaking in 
pulls); F. Riihl, Die Zeitansatze fiir Hellanikos ; 
A. Karte, Anaximenes von. Lampsakos als Alex- 
anderhistoriker. Didymos cites from 7 6’ tay rept 
AA¢tavdpov, but there are difficulties in the way of 
believing that An. devoted 9 books to that king. 
We know he dealt with the history of Philip, 
and the last book quoted from the work is the 8th : 
possibly the Alexander books were numbered as if 
they were continuations of the work. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Alter- 
‘tum, ete. Vol. xvii. 5. 1906. 

G. Finsler, Das homerische Kénigtwm. 1. Ban- 
quets. 2. The King in the Odyssey. The Iliad 
reveals the existence of banquets (1) given by the 
King, (2) shared by the ératpo: in common. In 
Hom. aA. 185 the invitation to the banquets is no 
part of the royal yepas, only recognition of mem- 
bership of the aristocracy. The poet of the Odyssey 
depicts the political conditions of his time from the 
standpoint of the ruling class, and the picture is of 
an aristocratic state quite different from that 
represented in the Iliad. G. Kettner, Der Mono- 
dog Marfas in Schillers Demetrius. R. M. Meyer, 
Kriterien der Aneignung. Anzeigen und Mitteilung- 
en: Der rim. Limes in Oesterreich v., vi. reviewed 
by W. Ruge. 


Vol. xvii. 6. 1906. 

G. Finsler, Das homerische Kénigtum. (contd.) 3. 
Asia Minorand Athens. 4. The King in the Iliad. 
Investigation reveals in Aeolia, Ionia, and Athens a 
ruling house, whose membersrule by grace of nobility 
and bear, as being supreme in religious matters, the 
old title of king, until (as at Miletus and Athens) 
their office ceases to be hereditary and life-long, 


and the priestly powers, together with the title 
of king, pass into the hands of another person. 
There is no historical trace of the existence of 
real monarchy in these regions. In the Jiiad asa 
whole, owing to its subject-matter, the traditions 
of the past mingle more freely than in the Odyssey 
with the conditions of the days in which the poem 
was completed. G. Wolf, Die Kirchenpolitik 
Herzog Georgs von Sachsen. K. Reuschel, Cha- 
missos Balladendichtung. Anzeigen und Mitteilung- 
en: A. Furtwangler’s Die Aegineten der Glyptothek 
Konig Ludwigs I. reviewed by J. I. 

Vol. xvii. 7. 1906. 

W. Wilcken, Hellenen und Barbaren. Relations 
between Greece and the East. ‘The more we learn 
about the old Oriental nations the more respect we 
feel for their achievements, but we are also the 
clearer as regards the limits and directions of their 
talent, and, to my mind, the Greeks come propor- 
tionately nearer to us.’ F. Kuntze, Der Haupt- 
mann von Kapernaum und die alten Bibelinterpreten. 
A. Doring, Schillers Stellung zum Lebensproblem. E. 
Stemplinger, Parodien zur Lyrik des Horaz. Imi- 
tations and parodies in the strict sense. Anzeigen 
und Mitteilungen: Brunn-Bruckmann’s Denkmaler 
griech. und rém. Skulptur (parts CX-CXIX) re- 
viewed favourably by E. Petersen (with a good 
summary of the contents). 


Vol. xvii. 8. 1906. 


T. Zielinski, Der antike Logos in der modernen 
Welt. Appreciative, though critical, notice of Die 
griech. und lat. Literatur und Sprache. Thinks that 
the relation of the subject to modern culture is 
hardly so full as might be expected in view of the 
fact that the book is one of the volumes of Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart. F. Studniczka, Die beiden 
Fassungen der Tyrannenmordergruppe. Attempts, 
with help of a recently published oenochoe, to shew 
against Hauser that Critius and Nesiotes followed 
closely the work of Antenor, the later age appear- 
ing only in some finer points, such as the treatment 
of Harmodius’ sword-arm. A. Miiller, Die Straf- 
justiz im rém. Heere. 1. Punishments. II. Offences 
and their punishments. The soldiers largely at the 
mercy of their officers. A. Werminghoff, Die 
Briefe Dantes aus der Zeit von Heinrichs VII 
Romzug. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen. J. Oeri, 
Hellenisches in der Mediceerkapelle interprets the 
reclining figures in the light of Plato’s Phaedo : 
Crepusculo and Aurora represent Sterben and 
Wiederaufleben, Notte and Giorno Death and Life ; 
H. Brunn’s Kleine Schriften 3. Bde, noticed by E. 
Petersen ; Ad. Schulten’s Numantia, noticed by E. 
Lammert. ‘Appian’s account of topography so 
accurate as to point to a good source, namely 
Polybius. Excavation necessary, and likely to be 
as productive as at Alesia.’ 


Archiv fur lat. Lexicographie und Gramma- 
tik. xv. l. 1906. 


K. Brugmann, Senex, iwvenis. E. Wolfflin, Die 
Sprache des Claud. Quadrigarius. Not much more 
archaic than was to be expected in Sulla’s time, 
adopted poetic diction freely, extended the use of 
the abl. abs. H. Peter, Zur Textesgeschichte der 
Scriptores hist. Aug. Patzig’s attempt-to find a 
tradition independent of Pa failure. F. Vollmer, 
Lexicalisches aus Horaz. ¥. Skutsch, Zur lat. 
Syntax. The adjective wetus ; wictricia arma, ete.; 
nom. for voc.; partitive gen. depending on such 
advbs. as adfatim, largiter; foras, foris; réfert= 
res fert, the use of tud, ete. being due to mistaken be- 
lief of the Romans that the first syllable was the abl. 
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O. Hey, Aus dem Kaiserlichen Kanzleistil. E. W., 
Fatidicus. M. Ihm, Die Apicius-Excerpte im cod. 
Salmas. Text,commentary. T. Birt, Hiniges was 
uns die Handschriften lehren. Esp. et-quis and a 
dative form quo in e.g. Varro, Cicero. F. Marx, 
Fefellitus sum.  Perpertum fuisset in a papyrus, 
pepercitum fuerit in Lucifer. R. Heinze, Suppli- 
cium. In Plautus means the fine paid to an 
injured party voluntarily and after negotiation 
with him by the wrong-doer. So in sacral matters 
the offering to offended heaven.. E. Hauler, 
Lepturgus, chirurgus u. a. bei Fronto. W. Otto 
Mania und Lares. M. Pokrowskij, Zum Thesaurus 
gloss. emend. E. Lommatzsch, Zur lat. Orthogra- 
phic. El for Tin Inscriptions of the Empire. Idem, Zu 
Carm. Epigr. 2. Notes the spelling AASTUTIEIS. 
A. Brinkmann, Simpuwium—simpulum. The latter 
a mere Ms. corruption. Miscel/len: W. M. Lind- 
say, Hercules, 5. Dekl.; F. Skutsch, Persona ; 
A. Becker, Zur Aussprache des C. Literatur: 
Schlossman’s Persona und MIPOSQMON in Recht 
and in christlichen Dogma, A. Souter’s Study of 
Ambrosiaster. 
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Mnemosyne. xxxiv. 3. 1906. 

8S. A. Naber, Ad Callimachum. Conjectures: 
P. H. D., Cicero. Gloss contained in Verr. iv. 55. 
P. H. Damsté, Ad lib. de bello Africano. Conject- 
ures. v. L., Ad Hom. X 126 sqq. Puella audaciam 
uirilem uerita e tuto loco, eminus cum eo verba. 
serit: mihi comminus adloquendus est qui in me 
inruit. J. v. Leeuwen, Homerica (from last part). 
27. De heroum Homericorum curribus bellicis. 28. 
De thoracis in carm. Hom. usu. 29. De Thetide 
Pelei uxore. 30. De nomine Achillis. 31. De 
Iunone Troianis infesta. Id., Ad Terent. Eunuch. 
iii. 5. 40. In imbrem for in hominem. J. J. Hart-- 
man, De Plutarchi studiis Latinis. Tac.’s Histories 
was the work which induced P. tostudy Latin, and 
to this refers the taxos of Vit. Dem. 2. He was 
familiar with Livy, Nepos, Val. Max., Sall., Cicero. 
(esp. de Senectute), and in the Lucullus (39) cites 
Horace. H. v. Herwerden, Platonica (contd.) Con- 
jectures on Protag., Euthyphro, Theaetetus, 
Sophist, Politicus. Id., PAABIOS—#ABIOS. H. J. 
Polak, Varia. On inscriptions, ete. in Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 28. P. H. Damsté, De Hymno quodam. 
v. L., Ad. schol. Hom. K 515. 
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Abbott (Edwin A.) Silanus the Christian. 9” x 52”. 
Pp. 368. London. Adam and Charles Black. 
1906. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Aristophanes. The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited 
with introduction, commentary, and critical notes 
by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 62’x4’. Pp. 1x+276. 
London, Macmillan and Co. 1906. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, see Gabrielsson (Johannes). 

Deonna (W.) Les Statues’de terre-cuite en Gréce. 
94”x 6t". Pp. 74. Paris, A. Fontemoing. 
1906. 2s. 6d. 

Favorinus, see Gabrielsson (Johannes). 





Gabrielsson (Johannes) Ueber die Quellen des 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Erster Theil. 9 x 6”. 
Pp. x+253. Upsala, Lundstrém; Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz. 1906. 


— Ueber Favorinus und seine wavrodarh icropiu. 
9’ x 6". Pp. 67. Same publishers and date. 

Hersman (Anne Bates) Studies in Greek Allegorical 
Interpretation. I. Before Plutarch, II. Plutarch. 
(Chicago Degree Dissertation.) 94’ x64". Pp. 64. 
Chicago, The Blue Sky Press. 1906. 

Isleib (Walterus) De Senecae dialogo undecimo 
qui est ad Polybium de Consolatione. (Marbury 
Degree Dissertation.) 8%" x54". Pp. iv+76. 
Marpurgi Cattorum, typis Fr. Scheel Cassellani. 
1906. 

Lawton (Frederick), see Rodocanachi (E.). 

Moulton (James Hope) A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. Vol. I. Prolegomena. Second 


Edition, with corrections and _ additions. 
91" 54”. Pp. xx+284. Edinburgh, T. and 
T. Clark. 1906. Cloth, 8s. net. 


Plato, see Schneider (Dr. G.). 

Plutarch, see Hersman (Anne Bates). 

Ramsay (W. M.), see Studies in the History and 
Art, ete. 

Renkema (E. H.)  Observationes criticae et 
exegeticae ad C. Valerii Flacci Argonautica 
scripsit E.H.R. 93” 64”. Pp. 90. Trajecti 
ad Rhenum apud Kemink et filium. 1906. 

Rodocanachi (E.) The Roman Capitol in ancient 
and modern times. The Citadel—The Temples 
—The Senatorial Palace—The Palace of the Con- 
servators—The Museum, by E. R. ‘Translated 
from the French by Frederick Lawton, M.A. 
62”x 44”. Pp. xvi+264 with 50 illustrations and 
a map. London, William Heinemann. 1906. 
Cloth, 4s. net. (5 Fr.) 

Schneider (Dr. Gustav) Schiilerkommentar zu 
Platons Apologie des Sokrates und Kriton nebst 
den Schluszkapiteln des Phaidon und der 
Lobrede des Alkibiades auf Sokrates aus dem 
Symposion. Won Dr. G.S. Zweite Auflage. 
74’ x5. Pp. 94. Leipzig, G. Freytag ; Wien., 
F. Tempsky. 1906. Steifbroschiert 80 Pf.=1K. 

Seneca, see Isleib (Walterus). 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire written for the 
Quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen by 
seven of its graduates, edited by W. M. Ramsay- 
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(Aberdeen University Studies, No. 20.) 104" x 74". 
Pp. xvi+392. Aberdeen, University Press. 
1906. 

Tucker (T. G.), see Aristophanes. 

Vergil. PP. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos, liber x, xi, 
xii. Edited by 8. E. Winbolt, M.A. (Blackie’s 
Latin Texts.) 7’ x4}". Pp. xiv+30, xiv+30, 


xii+32. London, Blackie and Son. 1906. 
Cloth, each 6d. net. 

Walters (H. B.) The ArtoftheGreeks. 10}” x 6}". 
Pp. xvi+278 with 112 plates and 18 illustrations 
in the text. London, Methuen and Co. 1906, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Winbolt (S. E.), see Vergil. 
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DECEMBER 1906. 


A VALEDICTORY LECTURE. 


THE experience of twenty years, personal 
for eight of them to the present writer, should 
contain some lessons of utility both for 
the editor and the readers of the Classical 
Review. The former we reserve for home 
consumption : the latter we now offer to our 
public by way of a valediction. 

- Generosity is generally regarded as part 
of the natural character of the Englishman ; 
but its exercise is so clogged by caprice and 
narrow-mindedness that a discreet parsimony 
would be preferable. Of the government 
and the people both Science and Learning 
have great and long-standing reason to com- 
plain—the former however somewhat less, 
because its tangible ‘results’ appeal more 
directly than those of culture to that ma- 
terial imagination whose vision is as limited 
now as in the olden days: imzov pe dpa 
ixmotyta 6 ovx dopo. The stigma, which the 
foundation and the continuance first of the 
Journal of Philology and later of the Classi- 
cal Review has removed for the present from 
the classical studies of Great Britain, may, 
or rather will, again be with us unless 
the recognised organs of these studies are 
accorded a constant and liberal support. 

This support they ask from all who at 
school or college have imbibed the love of 
the ancient learning, and who, even if they 
have not the leisure to read or to contribute, 
have at least the means to subscribe. Their 
patriotic pride will feel the indignity of the 
apathy which provoked Spengel’s wondering 
exclamation, when he learned from Chandler 
that England possessed no journal in which 
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the Oxford scholar could publish his Platonic 
researches: ‘Think, gentlemen! In the 
country of Bentley!’ To these then the 
new twin journals make their first appeal. 
The class next to be addressed is not less 
accessible to the motives of pride and patriot- 
ism than the former ; and in addition it should 
have special incentives of its own—the spurs 
of self-interest and of professional zest and 
zeal. And seeing that it is brought into daily 
contact with the humanities, one might pre- 
sume that as a whole it would take a larger 
and more liberal view of its responsibilities. 
Unhappily this presumption stands still in 
need of proof. If the aversions, never too 
slow to find expression, of various advisers 
had been regarded in the past, the Classical 
Review would have been plucked as bare as 
the bird in the fable. A objects to disqui- 
sitions on syntax ; B dislikes metrical and 
rhythmical investigations, C dissertations 
on manuscripts and their discoverers; D 
disapproves of the Review's short and infre- 
quent incursions into the realms of peda- 
gogics; E dislikes its etymology, F its 
textual criticism. But why prolong the 
painful list? These critics of details perhaps 
may be swayed by the consideration that 
journals which faithfully represent vast and 
widely ramifying subjects must of necessity 
contain much of no special interest to an 
individual, and they may be soothed by the 
assurance, tendered in all sincerity, that the 
Classical Review has but reflected the spirit 
and interests of the time. But what is to 
be said to those who reprobate research in 
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the mass, and insist that knowledge impairs 
enjoyment, 


Good scholars who sit still in easy chairs 
And damn the world for standing up, 


to adapt words from Aurora Leigh? We 
shall not sit and wonder that these 
avowed enemies of learning are among 
its professed exponents in a land where the 
dangerous spirit of independent thought has 
so long been confined in the strait-jacket 
of examinations. But we shall point out 
that truth is the most powerful solvent, and 
its pursuit the most potent motive, that the 
world has known; that studies decay the 
moment that they cease to grow ; and that 
there isa doom awaiting the intellectual as 
surely as the moral Sybaris. 

Day by day we are drifting further from 
antiquity. Harder and harder does it be- 
come to learn the lessons which it alone can 
teach us. And of the current fallacies 
there is none more mischievous than that 


which insinuates that we can dispense with - 


the motive, the practice, and the fruits of 
research in any department of its study. 
Most mischievous of all is it when it is 
dangled before a class which circumstances 
have already predisposed to receive it. 
The suggestion to the hard-worked and ill- 
paid teachers of Classics in our schools, 
that their duties do not comprise the acqui- 
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sition of fresh knowledge, and that they may 
subsist upon their original capital, however 
scanty it may be, is one of the most 
noxious errors that complaisance has ever pre- 
sented to its victims. If these will reflect 
why their experience and capacities should 
become unmarketable at an age which in 
other walks of life is held to be most ripe 
for preferment, they will see that, when the 
old fires, unfed by fresh interests, have 
burned to extinction, when the mind’s 
agility has been crushed by drudgery and 
its keen edge dulled by routine, what is left is 
not a teacher but a teaching machine, which 
perhaps has a claim to be tolerated but which 
can have no hopes of promotion. 

It is then, we conceive, no part of the 
functions of Classical journals to provide 
diversion for an unamused and wnamusing 
generation. But those who desire that both 
for themselves and others the Classics shall 
remain a thing alive will, it is trusted, find 
in the new departure a satisfaction of real 
wants perhaps insufficiently regarded in the 
past, and that the Classical Review, in one or 
both of its branches, will be found worthy of 
encouragement by the new friends whom it 
seeks to attract and the old ones whom it 
desires to retain. 

Cras amet qui numquam amaut quque 
amauit cras amet. 

J. P. Posreare. 





ON PLANTS OF 


T.—p@dv. 


THE attempt to identify the magic ‘moly, 
which Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave,’ 
has lately been responsible for two very 
elaborate and learned pieces of investigation. 
M. Bérard in Les Phéniciens et lV Odyssée, 
ii, 288 ff. discusses the plant at length and 
ends by identifying it with the atriplex 
halimus, for which he finds strong support 
in one of his favourite Semitic roots. More 
lately M. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie Waprés ?Odyssée, pp. 504 ff. dis- 
cusses it at still greater length and decides 
positively for the peganum harmala. That 
the Homeric description 

pity pev pédav éoxe, yddaxre OetkeAov avOos 
(« 304) is not of itself likely to carry one far 
on the road to deciding the question, most 
people will agree. The attempt to find a 
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third characteristic in the following line: 
xarerov O€ 7 dpiccew | avdpaor ye Gvytoior 
has been shown by M. Champault to be a 
false scent. His quotation from Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. vii. 6, 3) on the difficulty of pro- 
curing the magic baaras is on the right track. 
The difficulty of pulling the plant is purely 
imaginary : itis a magic plant and, according 
to the magicians, dangerous to procure unless 
for some one who understands the proper 
ceremonies. It is strange that neither scholar 
seems to be aware of the light that is thrown 
upon the passage by the Magical Papyri. 
It may seem hazardous to illustrate Homer 
by a literature composed in Egypt during 
the Christian era. But to any one who 
understands the fanatical persistence of 
magical ideas and practices such a parallel 
will carry considerable weight. We can 
illustrate the magic of the pre-Christian era 
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from the Grimoire du Pape Honorius, and 
find the same practices persisting unchanged 
for a thousand years. 

Thus in the great Paris Magical Papyrus 
(ed. C. Wessely in Denkschriften der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 
1888) 1. 2967 we read zap’ Aiyurrios de 
Botavat XapBavovrat ottws: 6 prLoTopos Kabacpe 
MpOTEpov TO LOLov TOa, TPOTEpov vitpw TeEpipa- 
vas kal THv Boravyy Ovp.acas pytetvyn ex TiTvos 
cis Y TepleveyKas TOV TOTOV. Elta Kidt Gvpidoas 
Kal THY 61a TOD ydAaKTos aroveIY XEamevos jLeT 
eUx@v avao7a TO uTov, e€ dvopatos éxixahov- 
pevos Tov Oaipova © 4 Botavyn av tepOrar KTA. 
Then follows the invocation of the plant 
(€xikAyjots) in which it is, among other 
epithets, addressed as 7 xapdia rod “Eppod; 
and again ai 6€ duvapets cov ev 7H Kapdta Tod 
‘Eppod ciotv . . . cvvorAicOyt ex’ edyq Kat 
dos nutv dvvapw as 6”Apns Kal 7 “AOnva: eyo 
eit “Epyiys. This last phrase will concern 
us later. 

In the same Papyrus ll. 286 ff. we have a 
Botavndpots: xp po yAlov- Aoyos Neyomevos 
(i.e. ‘the formula is as follows’) aipw ce #rs 
Boravyn xeupt mevtadaxtidw éyh 6 Setva Kat 
gepw wap euavrov tva jor evepynoys cis tiv 
TwaKpeav’ dpkilw oe Kata Tov dutdvTov 
Gvoparos Tov Geod" eav Tapakovoys, 7 TE TEKOVTA. 
yata Te ovxert Bpexynoetar rurore ev Biw radu, 
eav amopn§ Thad THs oikovoyias pov baBap 
(here follow five ‘ words of power’) reAécaré 
poor THhv Tedetav eraowdyv. Evidently the 
proper culling of these simples was a task 
demanding trained skill. 

Now the moly was hard for mortal men 
to get, Geot d€ te ravta dvvavta. It will be 
noted in the above formulae, that in the first 
the magician expressly identifies himself 
with the deity on whose authority he is 
acting. This is too common a practice with 
magicians to call for detailed illustration. 
One may compare the Egyptian magical 
texts in which the deceased identifies himself 
with Osiris. In the second he uses the 
language of divine authority and threatens 
the recalcitrant plant with divine vengeance. 
One cannot help comparing od pyxéri ék cod 
KapTos yevntat eis Tov ai@va- Kal é&ypavOn 
mapaxphye ove (Eu. Matth. xxi. 19). In 
the case of the moly, Hermes himself plucked 
it up for Odysseus ; but any magician who 
knew the proper way to proceed, and the 
words necessary to identify himself with 
Hermes, could have produced the same 
effect. Further the ‘gods’ call the plant 
padv. ‘Gods’ must here be taken in the 
same extended sense. The magician in such 
cases used the same ‘large language’ as the 
gods. What language is meant? 
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In the Leyden Papyrus J 384 we find the 
following (xii. 17 ed. Dieterich, Leipzig 
1888). “Eppnvevpata éx tov tepdv pebnppnver- 
péva, ols €xp@vto ot tepot ypappareis dua THY 
Tov ToANGv Teptepylav Tas BoTavas Kai Ta GAO 
ois exp@vto eis Hedy cidwda éréypaav, dws ji) 
ovAAaBovmevor teprepyalwvrar pydev dia Ti 
eEaxoovOnow Tis dmaptias: yuets b€ Tas Avoes 
nyayopev éx TOY TOAAOY avTLypadwy Kat Kpudi- 
pov ravtwv. There follows a list of plants 
and other ‘medicine’ with the names by. 
which they were known in magic. The list 
has been drawn from two sources, to only 
one of which (those containing the names of 
gods) the opening description applies, e.g. 
yovos Eppod=diyOov. But there are others 
in which no god is named, ¢.g. aiva édews= 
avépaxvy. We have the same thing in Pap. 
Leyden J 395 where {uipva and xpivwov 
pvpov are referred to by their magic names 
(xxv. 21 ed. Dieterich). That these names 
were often borrowed from foreign languages, 
e.g. Hebrew, we know from other passages. 
In Pap. J 395, we find (viii. 1) in a recipe 
TO KaAovpevov Baddafa ro tov “Tovdatwy: in 
the line before we have a substance called 
BueBetvenor, the derivation of which is un- 
known. To such a class of words péodv 
evidently belongs and we must look for its 
derivation in either Phoenician or Egyptian. 
As to M. Bérard’s derivation, I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion. 


II.—Auros. 


The same two scholars have given con- 
siderable attention to the identification of 
the Awros. M. Champault (op. cit. p. 400 
n. [2]) decides for the date: M. Bérard 
more cautiously leaves the exact fruit an 
open question, but has no doubt that a tree- 
fruit is meant. He admits indeed (op. cit. 
ii. 102) that the Greek word Xwrds as used 
in Od. iv. 603-4 denotes a different thing— 
a kind of clover : and he even quotes Strabo 
xvii. 829 a who speaks of a tribe inhabiting 
the Mauretanian desert who outowto 8&8 
Awrov, Toav Twa Kal pilav ad’ 7s ovdev d€owTo 
xotov. But then he regards the lotws of the 
Lotus-eaters to be a Semitic word. There 
are two definite statements made about 
the lotus ; it is called an dv6wov edap (Od. 
ix. 84) and it is called pedwdys Kaprds (2b. 
94). The first does not seem a very apt 
description of a tree-fruit, and the latter 
does not suit the taste of the jujube (accord- 
ing to M. Champault) nor of the date. If 
Strabo’s 7éa had the proper taste it would 
satisfy both requirements. Now Sulpicius 
Severus (Dialogi i. 4, 4) tells of a friend of 
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his who being storm-bound on his way from 
Carthage to Alexandria put in at the 
extrema Cyrenorum ora: he was entertained 
by a hermit who had not much to offer him 
in the way of food but fasciculum herbae 
intulit, cuius nomen excidit, quae menthae 
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similis, exuberans foliis, saporem mellis 
praestabat. If this be Strabo’s zéa, might 
it not be Homer’s Awrds? 
R. M. Henry. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 





ON DIODORUS: BOOKS XVI-XVIILI. 


Ty is well known that Greek MSS. are 
sometimes corrupted by the substitution for 
the right word of another word suggested 
by the context, a mistake which we are all 
conscious of making from time to time in 
writing and in speaking. In this Review 
I have many times tried to explain a difficult 
passage by the hypothesis of such corruption ; 
and I think it worth while now to publish 
the following notes on the fourth volume 
of the new Teubner Diodorus, without wait- 
ing to put into shape others which I have 
by me on the earlier volumes, because so 
many of them turn on the same point. In 
book 17 especially occur a remarkable 
number of passages, the text of which may 
be explained in this way, and which are not 
uninteresting in themselves. 


16. 1. 1 yeveoOar should be yiyvecbar. A 
‘genomic’ or ‘frequentative’ aorist infinitive 
has—in spite of Goodwin—no existence. 


ib. 6 éri To cuvexes THS totopias Topevac- 
pela, Bpaxéa Tots ypovois tpocavadpapovres. 

In this and some other passages (see the 

references to Polybius 1. 12. 8, ete. in Liddell 

and Scott) it seems clear that tpoavadpapovres 

. should be written. In all of them the writer 

gives first a brief account of earlier events 


and then goes on with 70 ovvexés tips 
iotopias. ampos would be unmeaning. 
16. 22. 3 Should ka6’ éavrovs be xaé’ 


éxacrous! The two words do get confused. 
But éavrovs may very well be right, though 
the other would be clearer. 


Geos 
dutpuptwv. 

ae(n. Del. Reisk. ; fort. scribendum é6&€ws 
(Fischer). ej is obviously due to weév. 
T suggest ozovdn as the original. 


4 celn Bonbnoavros peta melOv 


16. 44. 1 rh pirtav efacay tiv Tpos Iépoas 
TNpElv, TUppaxlav d€ arooTeANew avrEtray. 
with an 
It means 


avteimay cannot be used thus 
infinitive in the sense of refused. 


probably answered. It would be possible 
to read otk drooreX civ avreirav, but I incline 
to think that oix éé\ev has been lost. 
This would help rypeiv too. 


16. 45. 1 robs éemupavertarovs tOv ToA\uTay 
éxarov ws cvpPBovdovs. 


Perhaps <écis> éxarov. EC and EK are 


very like one another. 


16.59.2 Kai <dAtyov> 76 Trav pucboddpwv 
éxovra 7AHGos? Or some such word, 


16.92. 3 6 wey texvirns Kpivas oiketov to- 
AndOjoec Gar 76 Toinpa 77H OvaBace tod Prir70v 
kal tTHv evdaipoviay éexutdAjéar BovAopevos Tod 
Ilepodv Bactiéws, xairep otocay peyaAnv Kal 
TepiBonrov, Orws petaréecowt ay K.T.A. 

There seems no reason for Fischer’s doubt 
of diaBaoce. It is a perfectly suitable word 
and occurs again 17. 16. 1 zpotv6yxe Bovdiy 
mepi tis eis THV Aciav diaBacews. On the other 
hand émwAnéat, which he does not question, 
can hardly be right. (1) It is not a suitable 
word. evdapovia, prosperity, power, ete. is 
not a fault to be rebuked. A man may be 
found fault with for pride, harshness, in- 
justice, and so on, not for being very pros- 
perous. (2) dws x.7-A. cannot follow pro- 
perly on a verb of rebuking. If it is wrong, 
we may safely conclude that D. wrote ér- 
dciéai, which goes perfectly with ozws jera- 
wéoour av, and in which 6 is the A (A A) of 
émumAnéa. av with the future optative is of 
course doubtful. 


17. 7. 5 6pacOar 8 tiv HAvov ere vuKTos 
ovens avaté\AovtTa, TAS akTivas ovK ev KUKAO- 
TEpel TXHMATL TEeTpappevov, GAA tiv PAdya 
kata ToAXOUs TOTOUS ExovTa dteaTrappevyV. 

On rerpappéevoy, which is clearly impos- 
sible, Fischer notes ita RX, pevovta F'; 
ovvertpappevoy vel ovvexovra cont. Hertl. I. 
2 p. 3, wéurovra Dind. ; fort. teropvevpevov 
(cf. Plat. Tim. 33 8). 

Remembering how easily T and T get 
confused, we may, I think, confidently 
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conjecture epiyeypappevov, “which gives 
exactly the right. sense. In Aesch. Ag. 
1328 I have suggested oKia Tis dv ypavevev 
for oxia tts Birnie: pévovra would seem 
a remarkable instance of the termination 
(-uevov) surviving the body of the word and 
forming a new one, 


17. 9. 4 ydews dv 6 Bacrteds zpocedeEato 
Tas evreviers (petitions) kat mavt av aétovjevos 
Tuvexopnoer- 

Probably aizrovjevos should be read for 
agiovpevos, Which hardly admits of the 
required meaning, entreated, besought. For 
similar confusion of d&os and airios see this 
Review xiv. 101 and xvii. 10. 


17. 38. 6 of mAeieror yap Sia TH edtvxlav 
eratpovrat pev Tails evrpaciats, izepyndavor 0 év 
Tais evTvxXlals ywopevor THS avOpwrivns Kal 
Kouns aobevetas ertAavGavovtar: O10 Kat Tovs 
metorous Spay eat. THY edTvXlav Gorep Tr Bapd 
optiov pepe advvarotvtas. 

It is pretty plain that the word ecirvya 
must not occur three times in these few 
lines, and particularly that in the first part 
of the sentence dia tiv eit. and éy rats ir. 
can never have been meant to stand in one 
sequence of words. Scholars appear to have 
generally pitched upon the first (edrvyiav) as 
wrong, conjecturing such words as eci7jfeav 
and ‘pgOvpiay. I should rather suppose 
edtvxiats to be in fault and would substitute 
for it éfovovats, a word used in the same 
phrase (6 ev rats efovcias .. . eos) in the 
immediately preceding sentence. 


17. 65. 3 roANots ard Tis peyddys Hye 
povias ert peyaAas efovolas avaBiBacas. 


Another case, as Fischer points out, of a 
word repeated or anticipated. peydAns is 
obviously due to the coming peyddas. I 
should suggest clovos or #rrovos, or again 
ovens Gas ciee) 

A very clear case of the same kind occurs 
in 74. 3, where Cobet has restored dzédwxe 
for the second azéAvce: a less obvious one 
in 76. 4, where émpévov or tropévwv must 
be due to tzenevov just preceding and has 
been altered to various words giving the 
necessary sense of attack. Cf. also 82. 3, 
where éyovow and éxovcas tell the same tale 


(Fischer). 


17. 75. 7 The same phenomenon perhaps 
presents itself again, when D. speaks of the 
winged creature 0 xadeitar pev dvOpyddv, 
Nevropevov be peyeber pedltTys peyloryy exe 
tiv etipaverav. He goes on to mention 
its points of similarity to the bee and makes 
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it plain that émidaveay has taken the place 
of some other word. Reiske conjectured 
opornta ; Fischer follows Dindorf in adopt- 
ing wdeAcav. From the context I haye no 
doubt Reiske was right in principle, but 
why did he not think of éudépecav? That 
word (=6powrnta) is so like émpdvetuv— 
gaivo and ¢épw are often confused—that 
the mistake perhaps requires no further 
explanation. But émddveav does as a 
matter of fact occur four lines before. 


17. 82. 8 (invaders in snow). cadés 3” 
ovdev ex dtactypuTos Hv idetv, GAA povw TO 
z ; = A No c 
Karv@ Sy Aoupévov Tov KOpoV eAduBavov ot 
Maxedoves 00 Karoikotow édiotapevot. 


Madvig conjectured é\dv@avov for éap- 
Bavoy, which seems possible enough, though 
not necessary, and rots for o}. ov x. can not 
very well be right, but why should rots have 


been altered to ob? ot katotkotuw suggests 
to me something like ov karidotow, ov 


akovovot, ov katakynkooaw. The snow inter- 
fered with seeing and hearing. 


17. 105. 7 dpoyadus Kapydovs Kal Ta vwrTo- 
opety ciwfota Tay hoptiwv. 


The absurd goptiwy looks again due to 
gop in vwtodopeiv. Besides thon (Wesseling 
and Madvig) and Wesseling’s dopadiwv (not 
doptadiwy, as it appears in Fischer, who has 
allowed a good many misprints to pass) we 
have Fischer's own suggestion of dpeKdv 
<evyov>. But why anything more than 
dpewr, affected by the -opety close by 4 


7.110. 2 tH Kawornte THs Kawvotopuias iS 
only another instance of the same thing, so 
common in this book. The first word is 
due to the second. Many alternatives 
might. be suggested, as of course the last 
word need not resemble xawdryte very 
closely. dewdtnt. would give fairly the 
probable sense, but so would many other 
words, 


17. 114. 1 kat yap qyarnoe airov tov (or 
Tais Tov) €v oTopyy didov dofalomevov kat 
pera tyv teAeuTHY eTiunoey adTov avuTeEp- 


Brjrws. 


‘pddiora tov Reiske; wAclov aut padAov 
Wess. ; <(évra padiora> coniicio’ Fischer. 

I would suggest év tots zparov Téav. 
Possibly éy was lost in -oy preceding it ; rots 
appears as tats by some accident ; zpérov, 
expressed perhaps by a, has disappeared, 
unless airey (which is weak with another 
avrov following) represents it, for airés and 
mpatos get confused. 
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17. 116. 5 dAAo onpeiov wept THs BactAclas. 


As Fischer says, BacwAefas seems to be a 
pure blunder for reAeuris, his death. After 
the many blunders of repetition or anti- 
cipation noticed above, it is curious to find 
here a mistake for which there is really 
nothing in the context to account. No 
cognate word occurs within many lines. 


18. 33. 3. Perdiccas govixos jv Kat Tov 
d\Awv WyeHOvwv Teptaipovmevos Tas efovclas 
2 ; , , » , 
Kal kafdXov wavtwv BovdAdopevos apxew Brats: 

€ 


‘ 1a: > we > xX ‘ 
6 6& IlroAeuaios totvavtiov evepyeTiKos Kat 
ETLELKI)S K.T.A. 


dovixes is much too strong here. goprikds 
and xatadpovyntixos (Madvig) have been 
conjectured. Is not dOovepos more likely ? 
¢ and @ together often go wrong. 


18. 41. 7 Antigonus rot ywpiov THy tkaviy 
dvdakiy arokurav wppnoev ext Tovs Topevo- 
pevovs yyenovas TOv ToAEpLiwy Kal duvdpets 
éxovTas. 
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wopevoevous is of course wrong. Fischer 
adopts the old, obvious, but not at all 
convincing emendation érizopevopevous, while 
citing tAavwpevovs and drodevropévous as 
suggested by Unger. The latter word is 
supported, as he shows, by ovra yap 
bredetrovto . . . yyepoves in 44. 1, but in form 
it has so little in common with zopevopevous 
that the mistake would be difficult to 
explain. Can we find a word giving similar 
sense and nearer in form? epvyevoyevous 
would seem to be such. 


18. 55. 3 There is no reason to think 
Diodorus could be guilty of ad with a 
future infinitive. In otrws yap av padiora 

. TaTewooew, We may omit av with Dindorf 
or read yap 67. tamewooa is improbable 
from considerations of hiatus. 


18. 72. 5 Such a combination as ireAaBe 
pykeritoAmyoev . . . vavpayyoew isunlikely in 
the extreme. Read vavpayjoa or vavpaxeiv. 


HeErBertT RICHARDS. 





PROHIBITION IN GREEK. 


In this discussion it seems to have been 
fairly shown that y with aor. subj. forbids 
some act in the future, but in face of the 
numerous and striking examples produced by 
Mr. Naylor it is difficult to maintain that py 
with the pres. imperat. necessarily involves 
a reference to the past as well as to the 
future. I bring forward another instance 
from the Apology (30 c), péAAw yap ovv azra 
tiv epeiv Kat adda, ed’ ois iows Boynoeobe 
GAG pydapds woetre todTo. Clearly zoveire 
refers only to the future. Socrates is afraid 
they will exclaim when he has said some- 
thing which he is about to say. Perhaps 
it may be said that here pdapas zoretre 
zovto like px aAdws rote is phraseological. 
I do not know. With a view however to 
make such cases seem less exceptional may it 
not be maintained that some of these present 
imperatives are due to the meaning of the 
verb used, 7.e. is it not natural to use the 
pres. imperat. when the verb refers to a 
state or a course of action rather than to a 
single act? Thus, in some of the passages 
in Demosthenes quoted by Mr. Naylor, p7 
TLOTEVETE, fun) ETLTPETETE, joy EvOpKEiTe, MAY 
not the use of the pres. imperat. be thus 
explained? Others, I admit, resist this 
explanation. 

With regard to the passage in the Apology 
where pi) GopyByonre is followed soon by pi 


GopuB<ire (20 © and 21 a) this is a pretty 
example when we have once got the rule but 
it does not in itself go far to prove the rule. 
From the use of the aor. subj. followed by 
the pres. imperat. we can hardly in the first 
place infer that @opvByonre is said before 
clamour has begun and 6opuBetre after vt 
has begun and then, in the second place, 
treating this inference as a fact, use this 
alleged fact to show the difference of usage 
between the aor. subj. and pres. imperat. 
In order to establish a rule by this passage 
we require some evidence aliunde that 
GopyBjonre was said before the clamour 
began and @opufetre afterwards. And this 
evidence is of course not forthcoming. 
Taking the passage as it stands the easier 
inference is, I think, that there is very 
little, if any, difference here between the 
aor. subj. and pres. imperat. Indeed if we 
press the point it comes to this: Socrates 
says, please do not make a clamour if in 
what I am about to say you think I say 
something boastful (71 péya). Before how- 
ever he actually does say anything that 
could be considered boastful he says again 
kal, émep A€yw, py Oopufeire. The aor. 
subj. OopyBicnre appears to be due to the 
future conditional clause which immediately 
follows it. 
R. C. Seaton. 
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CHANGE OF METRE IN PLAUTUS. 


Tus is a large subject, but I propose to 
deal with only one point, 7.e. the change of 
metre in the middle of a sentence which we 
find in Amphitruo 1005 f. and Most. 407 f. 
The former passage has generally been left 
severely alone by editors, though Ussing 
brackets 1006-1008 with the comment ‘mu- 
tati metri nulla causa est.’ I think I have 
discovered the cause. Most. 407 f. has fared 
worse at the hands of editors since Ritschl. 
All modern editors have found an insuper- 
able difficulty in the change of metre, and 
have therefore supposed that 407 must be 
the end of a scene or of a sentence. But 
this makes the words that follow (Homint 
quot nulla in pectore est audacia) unintellig- 
ible and leaves the sense of 407 incomplete. 
Prof. Lindsay does not help us. He too 
puts a full stop at 407 and his suggestion in 
Ancient Editions of Plautus, p. 42 note, has 
no salvation in it. There is no recasting of 
the sentence; for there is nothing in what 
follows to complete the sense of 409, which 
=‘toacoward.’ The key to the difficulty 
lies in the proper interpretation of the 
change of metre in the middle of a sen- 
tence. When Plautus, in a scene written in 
septenarii or octonarii, introduces a passage 
which stands extra actionem, it is a common 
practice of his to change the metre ; so when 
a letter is read aloud (Bacch. 997) or an oath 
administered (Rud. 1338). Now I think the 
same principle applies when one of the actors 
ceases to speak in his proper réle and 
addresses the audience. Amph. 1005 is an 
excellent instance. There Mercury at the 
end of a long speech (984-1004), catching 
sight of Amphitruo, who is about to enter 
the stage, turns to the audience in a familar 
way :— 


Sed éccum Amphitruonem dduenit. Iam lle 
hic deludetur probe —(1005) 
Siquidém wos uoltis aiscultando operdm 
dare (1006). 


‘Here comes Amphitruo; he shall be 
finally mystified in a moment, if you, ladies 
and gentlemen, will kindly lend me your ears. 
T will step inside and change my clothes 
(1007), ete.’ Cf. Bottom, as Pyramus in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 
i. 186: ‘You shall see: it will fall pat as I 
told you. Yonder she comes.’ The situa- 
tion in Most. 407 f. is precisely similar. 
There Philolaches and his party are leaving 
the stage, as Amphitruo in the other passage 


is entering it, and the words Homint quot 
nulla ete., which are a hit at Philolaches, 
are intended for the ears of the audience 
only: clearly Philolaches must not hear 


them. 407, on the contrary, is part of the 
conversation between Tranio and _ Philo- 
laches. 


It seems therefore that the assumption of 
a lacuna is wholly unnecessary. It is true 
that in the MSS. there is a line left vacant 
after 407 ; but this may be simply a means 
of indicating to the eye the commencement 
of a new metre, as Ritschl himself admitted. 
Indeed as Philolaches and his party leave 
the stage at this point, the iambics do in a 
certain sense begin a new scene. At any 
rate an actor who knew his business would 
pause before delivering the next line. 

The only change that I would make in the 
MS. reading would be a—after 407, or before 
the next line. Of the alternatives proprior, 
propior, given by the Palatine MSS., or 
probior suggested by Scioppius, or possibly 
potior (‘preferable’) or potiws (‘rather,’ cf. 
Trin. 230, 307), it is not quite clear which 
is the best. Any of them gives a conceivable 
sense : 


Pliima haud interést patronus dn clrens 

proprior sitet 

—Homini quor 
auddcia. 


nulla wm péctore est 


I feel inclined to defend proprior in the 
sense ‘better-suited (cf. agnus proprius, ‘a 
suitable lamb,’ Capt. 862). ‘ It does not make 
a feather’s weight of difference (=it’s a toss 
up, there’s nothing in it) whether a patronus 
(protector) or a client (protégé) is more ap- 
propriate to a man who has no pluck in his 
heart,’ i.e. to a coward like Philolaches neither 
patronus nor cliens is of any use. The 
comparative proprior from proprius does 
not occur in our present texts of Plautus. 
Tt is however quite correctly formed, cf. 
industrior (Most. 150) from industrius, 
sobrior (Laberius) from sobrius, strenwor 
(Epid. 442) from strenuus. Moreover I am 
inclined to suggest an emendation in Cas. 
378, whereby the neuter proprius would be 
restored to that passage instead of the MS. 
reading prius. Paleographically there would 
be little difference between them (Qprius or 


1 
Ppus). I propose to read there cHat. Ini- 
quomst : qui (for quia MSS.) asti proprius 
(for prius MSS.) quam mihi est? This 
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seems to give exactly the sense that is 
wanted. Chalinus is complaining that a 
sors bearing the number 1 has been given 
to Olympio, and he says it is unfair: ‘why 
(on what principle) is that lot more appro- 
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priate to him than to me? ze. you have 
given him the lot which I ought to have 
had. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





THE DOG OF THE MOSTELLARIA. 


Tue mosaic found under the east portico 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia belongs 
to the first half of the fourth century B.c., 
according to Sandys in Seyffert’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, p. 399. But even if mosaics 
were not introduced into Greece until the 
third century B.c., that would not exclude 
the possibility of their being referred to in 
the daca (and therefore in the Mostellar 1a) ; 
for the Greek original must have been pro- 
duced between the years 289 and 262, if, as 
seems probable, it was the work of Philemon. 
The former date is determined by the men- 
tion of Agathocles in line _775.—However, 
I have long ago given up the idea that the 
dog in question was a mere mosaic dog. 
The proof lies in lines 851 f. Nzl periclist : 
age modo. Tam placidast quam feta quae- 
wis: ire intro audacter licet. The speaker 


is Simo, the owner of the house, and he is 
not here assisting Tranio to deceive Theor- 
opides (‘the man that faces the show’); on 
the contrary he is himself one of the victims 
(cf. 780 £.). Ido not see therefore how it 
is possible to suppose that he pretends to 
see an imaginary dog, whether represented 
in mosaic or, as Professor Knapp thinks, in 
a fresco, The dog was either a real dog or 
the nearest approximation to a real dog 
which the Plautine stage could produce, in 
other words a ‘stuffed property dog,’ as 
Mr. E. 8. Thompson has suggested. Such a 
one was used in the performance of the play 
at University College, Liverpool, in 1890. 
With most of Part I. of Professor Knapp’s 
article I agree, and I shall refer to his views 
in my forthcoming second edition. 
E. A. SonnenscHEIN. 





ON THE FRAGMENTS OF VARRO DE VITA POPULI ROMANT I 
PRESERVED IN NONIUS XVIII. 


Nonius in Book XVIII De Generibus . . 
Potionum cites passages from Varro’s text- 
book of Private Antiquities in illustration 
of early names of beverages. Dr. Wessner, 
the editor of Donatus’ commentary on 
Terence, has recently shewn (in Hermes, vol. 
xli, pp. 460 sqq.) that these passages are 
consecutive, or nearly consecutive, portions 
of Varro’s account of the ‘dulcia,’ or non- 
alcoholic drinks, in fashion with Roman ma- 
trons in early days ; further that Varro, like 
Verrius Flaccus and (perhaps following him) 
Pliny, touched on the question that had been 
raised by students of Plautus regarding the 
nature of the drink called murrina. The 
GES OR was whether murrina es a 

‘vinum’ (as suggested by Plaut. frag. 2, 143) 
or a ‘dulce’ (as suggested by Plaut. Pseud. 
740). Wessner rightly points out that 
some of the Varro-citations seem to be out 


of their proper place; but he makes, I 
think, the same mistake as Lucian Mueller 
so often made, of charging Nonius with 
errors for which the Carolingian scribes or 
editors of Nonius were responsible. For 
Wessner holds that a line has dropped out 
of the text through Homoeoteleuton (7.e. in 
the Carolingian period or, at all events, 
after Nonius’ death) and that this omission 
has facilitated the transposition of a passage 
from p.551, 17 Me. to p. 551, 10. But 
somehow or other he seems to charge Nonius 
himself with the transposition. 

In the preface to the small Teubner 
edition I have given (on p. xii) some examples 
of Carolingian tampering with the lemmas 
and the text of Nonius’ Dictionar ry (ch. Ci: 
xvi. 51). - Wessner’s discovery seems to me 
to supply a new and striking example ; 
although the facts admit of a simpler ex- 
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planation than Wessner’s. For, I take it, 
Nonius wrote the concluding portion of 
Book XVIII in some way like this :— 


Mourrina, potio confecta. Varro Anthro- 
popol: non modo vinum dare, sed etiam, 
ut Plautus ait, ‘murrinam, passum, 
defrutum.’ 

Portutaca. Varro Disciplin. lib. viii: 
manducata portulaca cito tollit. 

Lora, confectae potionis genus, grandaevis 
aptum. Varrode Vita Populi Romani lib. i. : 
antiquae mulieres maioresnatu bibebantloram 
aut sapam aut defretum aut passum, quam 
({quod) murrinam quidem Plautus appellare 
solet (+ri putat), tum autem muriolam. loram 
dicebant in vindemia, cum _ expressissent 
acinis mustum et folliculos in dolium con- 
lecissent. 

Sapa, quod nunc mellacium  dicimus, 
mustum ad mediam partem decoctum. 
Derretum. Varro de Vita Populi Romani 
lib. i: sapam appellabant quod de musto ad 
mediam partem decoxerant ; defretum si ex 
duabus partibus ad tertiam redegerant defer- 
vefaciendo. 

Passum. MvyrioLta. Varro de Vita Populi 
Romani lib. i: passum nominabant, si in 
vindemia uvam diutius coctam legerent 
eamque passi essent in sole aduri; vino 
addito vel lora, passum vocare coeperunt ; 
muriolam nominabant quod (? quom) ex uvis 
expressum erat passum et ad _ folliculos 
reiculos et vinacia adiciebant ( ? adiecerant) 
sapam. 

TurunpaM, ut libum, sacrum quoddam ex 
farre genus panificii. Varro Cato vel de 
liberis educandis: alii adferunt libum ac 
turundam. 


A copy of Nonius, the parent of the 
archetype of-our MSS., was, I take it, used 
as a Latin Dictionary in some Carolingian 
monastery. Amongst other corruptions 
which the text of this part had suffered, the 
words (under the lemma Lora) twm autem 
muriolam! loram had become (through 


! Buecheler’s proposal to insert the mention of 
muriola before quam murrinam is favoured by 
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Haplography) twm autem mur loram. This 
‘vox nihili’ mur was corrected by the super- 
scription murrina, and the same correction 
was perhaps, by a common practice, also 
inserted in the margin. This marginal entry 
murrina suggested to some scribe or corrector 
that this clause would find a fitting place 
under the lemma Murria. Hence it has 
come about that in all our MSS., under the 
lemma Murrina, there is this extraordinary 
extra-quotation : 


Varro de Vita Populi Romani lib. i: 
tu<m> autem 7 murmurina Tt ; loram dice- 
bant ... cum coniecissent. (Loram, by the 
way, was made into a new lemma by the 
corrector of the archetype.) 


The same scribe or corrector was offended 
by the double lemmas? sapa . DpEFRETUM and 
PASSUM.MURIOLA. He simplified them by 
omitting DEFRETUM in the first pair and by 
separating the other pair. In the separation 
he made a rough and ready division of the 
quotation, breaking it up into two after the 
word adurt. The result of all this was 
that these paragraphs stand in our MSS. 
thus : 


Sapa, quod nune mellacium dicimus, 
mustum ad mediam partem decoctum. Varro 
de Vita Populi Romani lib. i: sapam ap- 
pellabant ... . defervetaciendo. 

Passum, Varro de Vita Populi Romani 
lib. i: passum nominabant .. . aduri. 

Moriotam. Varro de Vita Populi Ro- 
mani lib. i: vino addito.. . sapam. 


Walde in his excellent Latin Etymological 
Dictionary derives muriola from murra. 
Wessner rightly regards it as the Diminutive 
of muria ‘brine. The word was possibly 
a playful name given by the Roman women 
to their ‘partickler wanity.’ 

W. M. Linpsay. 


Paul. Fest. 144. 9 M. and may be right. 
inconsistent with my theory. 

2 Perhaps LAPATIUM . TISANA was another lemma 
of this sort in Nonius’ setting of 550, 12 sqq. But 
this is uncertain. 


It is not 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF 6 AND 6. 


From notes taken during a visit in the 
summer of 1906 to Astypalaea and other 
islands, where kindred dialects are spoken, 
I should like to amplify Dr. Rouse’s state- 
ments in Class. Review, xix. p. 441, about 


the modern pronunciation of @ and ¢ and 
the spiritus asper in Astypalaea. 

© is pronounced 7° not universally, but 
only under certain conditions. Initially 
(except before 4, or when a closely preceding 
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word ends in vy) and between vowels, it has 
its usual spirantal value; after o, y, and 
(z.e. d, ev, and av) it is sounded 7, as always 
in popular Mod. Greek ; after p also as 7, as 
generally in the S.E. dialects (A@—>p6 in 
Mod. Greek) ; only after vy and before 1 is it 
sounded 7°:—e.g. 7d Kodot¥rru (7d KoXo- 
KivO.ov), Ta KOAOCUT Sa, (Ta KoAOKUVOLa), et T Aw 
(dev Gé\w), Bar'sa (Babeta). Some speakers 
pronounce 7’, 68 rather than 7‘, 78. I found 
similar pronunciations in other islands :— 


Nisyros: v6 as rr°, vc as 77*, but 6: as 6”. 

Cos : v@ as 66, with the lengthened consonant 
of the S.E. dialects, but v6: as tro, and 
6. as to. This is at Antimachia; at 
Kephalos 76 is heard instead of tro, to. 

Kalymnos: v6 as 76, v6: and @: as ro*. 

Chalke : In Astypalaea I was told it existed 
in this island. 


In Astypalaea alone, except Kalymnos in 
certain phrases, I noted this pronunciation 
in Sandhi, e.g. rit rddatoa (riv Oddaccar), 
with -7 7- for the usual S.E. -6 @-. The 
nom. is 7 @dAatoa. 

Explosive pronunciations of 16 exist 
according to printed sources in other neigh- 
bouring islands :— 


Syme: ¢.g. Bporros (ypdvOos), Zwy. Ay. 
p. 232, 


, cymes 
farza, ECEPATTHKE 


y0rGos (‘ovos), 1b. p. 320. 

Amorgos: 7a Avrria, wild figs (*é6dv6ra), In a 
glossary in “H vicos “Apopyds, N. T. 
Tao7apy. 

Ikaria: Yawapir, Meyer. Neugr. Studien, 
i. p. 96, a kind of lizard. Cf. capua- 
pos, Ducange, and Karpathian cazo- 
pirra, Zwy. Ay. p. 335. But Hatzidhakis 
(Idg. Forsch. ii. p. 391) gives 66 or 
p: (387) oo for v6. 

Telos: see Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 284. 
But the examples he quotes from Zwy. 
"Ay. are really from Karpathos. 

West Coast of Asia: for this Dieterich (<b. 
p- 284) quotes from the Anatolian’s 
speech in the comedy BaBvAovia. This 
region has been much colonised by 
islanders. 


Kretschmer (Der heut. Lesbische Dial. 
p- 169) quotes examples from the allied 
dialect of Terra d’Otranto, where however 
@ is never th, but ¢, d, or s (Morosi, Studi 
sut dialetti greci della Terra d’Otranto, 
p. 107), and these pronunciations thus seem 
very widely spread in this dialect-group, the 


ancient character of which is one of Diete- 
rich’s conclusions. In Rhodes 6@ is heard 
(Hatzidhakis, Idg. Forsch. ii. p. 392). 

It occurs also in Zakonian (Deffner, Zak. 
Gram. p. 99), and it is notable that ancient 
Lakonian, whilst in other cases making 6 a 
spirant, kept an explosive sound, not only 
after o, like Mod. Greek in general, but 
also after v (Meister, Dorer und Achéer, 
p. 29). 

The only other @ I could hear of with 
explosive sound is in the word zapapi6., a 
story, always pronounced as if with ancient 
v@. It has probably been altered under the 
analogy of the words ending with -v6:, 
Kodokvit, poBiO (épeBwOos) and addv6r (* ddvv- 
Guov). 

In the tales from Astypalaea in Pio, 
Contes Populaires, no account is taken of 
this pronunciation, or even of + for 6 after 
p, except in such a word as yaproverat 
(dvop6evera), which the writer probably did 
not recognise, and so normalise. He does 
sometimes, as Dr. Rouse says, write 7 for 6, 
but only after « and ¢ (ev, av) as always in 
popular Mod. Greek. A native gave mea 
manuscript folk-tale, in which v@ appears 
always as 76h, 776 or rr6h, and in no other 
case does 7 appear to render partly or fully 
the sound of @ except after o and ¢. Of p@ 
no case occurs. 

Parallel with this is the less common 


pronunciation in these dialects of 6 as d.. 


Usually in Mod. Greek this is only after 
v, €.9. dévdpo(v or dédpo(v, but in Kos, Nisyros, 
and parts of Karpathos I have noted d also 
after p and y, and in Cos also before «. It 
probably exists unrecorded elsewhere, as 
Mod. Greek has no sign for d. In the 
dialect of Terra d’Otranto 6 is as a rule d, 
and never dh (Morosi, p. 106). 

By the side of the pronunciation of ¢ as 
dz, or as I think rather "dz, noticed by 
Dr. Rouse, is the pronunciation of oo 
whether internal or in Sandhi as zo. In 
Sandhi oo results not only from -s c-, but 
also from -y o- and -y x’, the vy being first 
assimilated to the following o or x’, which 
is always pronounced s. Thus 7 OaAatoa, ér 
cod ew (= dev cod A€yw), TOT Tetpava (=Tdv 
xey.ova). These pronunciations of £ and oo 
I have noticed also in Karpathos (B.S.A. x. 
p- 85) and 7Z is written for ¢ in the texts 
from Syme in Zwy. “Ay. pp- 224 sqq. 

The spiritus asper noticed by Dr. Rouse 
in Astypalaea has, I think, no connexion 
with the ancient spiritus asper, but occurs 
when a word is shouted, as the greeting 
Gpa xady often is, or in exclamations and 
at the beginning of exclamatory sentences 
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expressing annoyance or amazement, @.9. 
he xaxoporpe, Oh poor fellow 
R. M. Dawkrys. 


@ is also pronounced 7‘ in the word 
Gé\w, so that I cannot quite accept Mr. 
Dawkins’s notes ; but I have no doubt that 
they are substantially accurate. I have a 
considerable collection of Astypalitic stories 
etc. in manuscript which I hope to publish. 
From them many other peculiarities of this 
dialect will appear: e.g. the intrusive sibi- 
lant in groups like rovAtod=zrovAid. oo 1S 
sounded ro in Cephalos, an isolated district 
of Cos, which has a peculiar dialect. This 
pronunciation may possibly be ancient: see 
Mr. Foat’s note on T in the current Jowrnal 
of Hellenic Studies. 

W. H. D. Rowse. 
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On Malaxo And paddoow. 


Tue evidence adduced above for a pro- 
nunciation of oo as ts (the existence of which 
in the Greek world I have long held 
and taught, though I have never published 
my belief) encourages me to offer my ex- 
planation of the correspondence in the 
words which head this note. Malaxo is 
one of the older borrowings of Latin 
from Greek: for the compound comma- 
laxo shows that the sense of its foreign 
origin was lost. Now malaxo cannot have 
come from malasso. For ss is a stable Latin 
group and lassus fassus etc. would have 
helped to keep the correspondence true. 
But take the hypothesis that the word 
borrowed was malatso and all is in order. ¢s 
differs but slightly in sound from cs or x, and 
c, as we all know, has replaced ¢ in the 
sound group Zl. 

J. P. Posreare. 


MORE UNCANNY THIRTEENS.1 


In the Classical Review of December 
1905, p. 437, I suggested that thirteen in 
Greek (and Latin) writers was not, as Mr. 
J. Elmore had said, used simply for an 
indefinite number, but that it had, as I 
expressed it, a sinister tinge. To put the 
matter in a word dvyp tpirxadexamrnyus ‘a 
man of 13 cubits’ in Theocritus 15. 17 does 
not so much mean, we might say, a lumber- 
ing guardsman, but a misbegotten Goliath. 

Since I made this suggestion I have come 
across some passages which appear to gain 
in point if the popular associations of this 
number were malign. 

One of the most formidable mutinies in 
the army of a successful general was that 
which was quelled by the promptness and 
address of Alexander in the year B.c, 323. 
In order to strike terror into the hearts 
of the army, Alexander ordered certain of 
the ringleaders to be arrested and executed. 
Arrian and Plutarch do not state the num- 
ber ; but Quintus Curtius (x. 2) and Justin 
(xu. 11) give it as thirteen. 

Another place in which the number may 
be not only actual but significant is Sue- 
tonius Gaius 38, where one of Caligula’s 
monkey tricks is related. 


Auctione proposita reliquias omnium 
spectaculorum subiecit et uenditauit, 
exquirens per se pretia ef usque eo 
extendens ut quidam immenso coacti 


1 Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 
on October 25, 1906. 


quaedam emere ac bonis exuti uenas sibi 
inciderent. Nota res est Aponio Satur- 
nino inter subsellia dormitante monitum 
a Gaio praeconem ne praetorium virum, 
crebro capitis nutu nutantem — sibi, 
praeteriret, nec licendi finem factum 
quoad tredecim gladiatores sestertio 
nonagies ignoranti addicerentur. 


There is an added grimness, quite worthy 
of the imperial madman, in this deadly jest, 
if the thirteen gladiators were a fatal number. 

The last incident to which I shall refer 
was brought under my notice by Dr. A. J. 
Kronenberg of Rotterdam. It is recorded 
by Diodorus Siculus xi. 92. 5, but I give the 
narrative in the words of Grote’s History, 
Part IT. ch. 90. 

‘Statues of the twelve gods, admir- 
ably executed, were carried in solemn 
procession into the theatre : immediately 
after them, the statue of Philip himself 
as a thirteenth god.’ [The sequel is 
given thus] .. . ‘ Unconscious of the plot 
Philip was about to enter the theatre, 
already crowded with spectators .. . 
At this moment Pausanias, standing 
near with a Gallic sword concealed 
under his garment, rushed upon him, 
thrust the weapon through his body, 
and killed him.’ 


All will agree with Dr. Kronenberg’s com- 
ment ‘is numerus si ominosus est, parum 
prudenter fuisse putandus est Philippus.’ 

J. P. Posraare. 
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REVIEWS. 


PRAELECTIONS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE, JANUARY 25, 26, 27, 1906. 


QuINQUE sculptores in arte sua principes 
in certamen venisse Plinius tradit, cum 
Amazonis statua in Dianae Ephesiae templo 
erigenda esset. Quinque philologos Bri- 
tannos praelectione publice habita de solio 
regii professoris Cantabrigiae concertasse 
hoe nitidum ostendit volumen. Quod qui 
componendum curavit, nae ille singularem 
philologis omnibus paravit delectationem, 
exteris fortasse etiam suaviorem, cum nullo 
partium studio occupati elegantissimorum 
simul et doctissimorum virorum orationibus 
aurem praebere possimus. Quamquam ea 
tenus quidem quasi sodalicii iure coniuncti 
sumus quicumque Atticam Musam colimus, 
ut sciamus, quanti sit in cathedram ascen- 
dere, quam nuper tenuit cui soli contigit ut 
lyricam poesin vere Graeca arte exerceret 
(quis enim superare possit Leopardii Italiam 
a R. C. Jebbio Graece expressam?), cuius 
obtinendae gratia Ricardus Porsonus unicam 
illam quae de Euripidis Hecuba est orationem 
habuit, lege coactus, nam severae ille disci- 
plinae signifer tacito nutu malebat docere, 
ne persuadendi artificiis aut importunae 
eruditionis ostentatione vincere videretur. 
Ttaque invitus legi paruit, candidoque animo 
quam non honorifice de oratione sua sentiret 
professus est. In qua sane et acumen et 
leporem facundissimi viri frustra cireumspici- 
mus. Memini me hanc orationem adulescen- 
tulum legisse, cum saluberrimo Ottonis 
Jahnii praeceptoris mei iussu fundamenta 
studiorum in Porsoni et Elmslei libris col- 
locarem. Tunc comparatis et Adversariis 
Porsoni a Monkio et Blomfieldio editis et 
libro etiam iucundiore, cui Kiddii pietas 
‘tracts and miscellaneous criticisms of R. P.’ 
inscripsit, diligere quidem coepi etiam homi- 
nem Porsonum, sed fore ut orationem illam 
iterum legerem vix expectassem. Nunc vero, 
de his quinque praelectionibus referre iussus, 
relegi eam, adsumptis etiam Bentlei nonnul- 
lis, ut animum quodammodo redderem Can- 


tabrigiensem. Ergo nunc vel Cantabrigiae 
Latinus sermo patrio cessit; sed inter 


summa ipsius Bentlei merita numeramus 
quod vernaculo sermone philologica tractare 
coepit. Itaque dicendi et vi et gratia hae 
praelectiones Porsonianam superant omnes, 
superant etiam copia eruditionis, sive in inti- 


ma philosophiae nos deducunt, sive religiones 
aut iura Graecorum ab ipsis generis humani 
primordiis repetunt. Tamen vereor, ne 
Porsonus, si censorem eum fingimus, subinde 
acerbo illo sale usurus fuerit, quo Brunckium 
et Wakefieldium et ipsum Hermannum haud 
immerito perfricuit. Qui cum Hermanno 
in eo consensit, simplicem esse veritatis viam, 
neque ullis doctrinae aut sagacitatis artibus 
effici, ut versui Graeco aut insit aut subsit 
quod poeta Graecus nec sentire nec dicere 
potuerit. Nec difficile nec iniucundum esset, 
pluribus ita in universum disputare ; sed ad 
singula transire officium est. 

_ Agmen ducit Henricus Jackson Cratylo, 
Platonis dialogo, breviter enarrato. Quod 
eo consilio fit ut simul et quando fere Cratylus 
scriptus sit appareat et quam gravia ad 
ipsius Platonis philosophiam cognoscendam 
conferat. Refutari Cratyli philosophi doc- 
trinam, profectam eam quidem ab Heraclito, 
sed minime mere Heracliteam ; irritum enim 
esse, quod ille docuerat, res ipsis e nomini- 
bus rerum cognosci; proficiscendum enim 
in omnibus esse a formis aeternis quibus 
singula quaecumque sensibus percipiuntur 
quamvis fluxa et mutabilia continentur. 
Quae doctrina cum eadem sit in Phaedone 
et Republica, nondum sit in Phaedro et 
Symposio, non iam sit in Timaeo, natales 
Cratyli artis terminis circumscriptos esse. 
Quae mihi omnia verissime videntur esse 
disputata. Ipse enim dudum mihi persuasi, 
vulgari opinione, quam ultimus Raeder 
exposuit, nee tempora nec pondus Cratyli 
recte aestimari, quem prope a Theaeteto 
abesse arbitratus confirmari hance sententiam 
subtili Jacksoni dissertatione maxime laetor. 
Cum enim Graeci artis logicae,imperiti res 
cognoscere studerent, facere non poterant 
quin temptarent, num naturam rerum e 
yocabulis et nominibus rerum elicerent. 
Quod cum Platoni, novae dialecticae auctori, 
refutandum esset, et sapienter fecit et pie, 
cum Cratylum, quo adulescens ipse usus erat 
praeceptore, induceret patronum doctrinae 
haud minus seriae et gravis quam veritas 
Protagorae erat, quam in Theaeteto refutat, 
inducto Theodore, item praeceptore suo. 
At Antisthenem vulgo iactant in Cratylo 
carpi. Ne verbum quidem Jackson de hae 
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opinione facit. Nihil magis admiratus sum 
eloquentissimo hoc silentio; mec verbum 
addi opus. Spirat autem omnino per hance 
praelectionem festiva illa brevitas, genio 
Britannico-propria. Quale hoc est de Platone 
‘T very much fear that he would have mis- 
trusted some of the results of modern philo- 
logical inquiry.” But perhaps I am doing 
him a wrong: for he was a man of an open 
mind,’ aut illud de Xenocrate ‘an amiable 
moralist who out of piety taught Plato’s 
philosophy, but did not understand it.’ 

Jacosus Apam edisserit, quid Graeci de 
caelesti animae humanae origine, de deorum 
hominumque cognatione, de divina mundi 
anima senserint. Commovemur sublimitate 
cogitationum, delectamur floribus poetarum 
dextre interspersis, captamur eruditione 
pietate eloquentia. Dicam breviter: alterum 
Plutarchum audimus. Magna laus; sed 
etiam Plutarchi eruditio amplior est quam 
accuratior. Iniuriam facit Euripidi qui ad 
eum refert quae Critias in Pirithoo dixit, 
iniuriam Paulo apostolo qui eius doctrinam 
cum Stoica confundit, quam Actorum 
scriptor a Paulo Areopagitis propositam esse 
finxit. Quid quod ipsa Pindari verba, quod 
Adam disputationi suae fundamentum esse 
voluit, a mystica ratione, quam Boeckhio 
duce illis subesse credit, alienissima sunt. 
Nolo de perturbatis Pseudoplutarchi (nam 
personatus Plutarchus Apollonium  con- 
solatus est) verbis nunc agere, id enim 
luculenter dicunt, alium Pindari threnum 
excerpi quam is fuit, in quo de inferis age- 
batur. Hie igitur omnino procul habendus 
est, nec profecto reconditi quidquam in 
perspicuis his verbis latet, animam per 
somnia ostendere reprvav efeprovcav xa\erov 
te Kptow, Scilicet eventum eorum quae sive 
grata sive ingrata imminent, per somnia 
portendi. Quis talia non ipse perpessus est ! 
quis nescit, quantum fidei Graeci somniis 
habuerint, etiam medici et philosophi. 
Tudicium vero post: mortem animae im- 
minens ne per vim quidem in simplicia haec 
verba inferri potest. Quod iudicium plerique 
Graecorum ne fando quidem norant, neque 
enim nisi per vatum aut mystagogorum 
doctrinam, nedum per somnia, certiores de 
eo fieri  poterant. Ceterum me _ iudice 
Pindarus inter mysticos referendus non est ; 
qui Theronis mystae gratia de animae 
migrationibus, mortui cuiusdam Eleusintis 
initiati gratia mysteriorum virtutes cele- 
bravit, ipse autem Delphicam, hoc est 
patriam profitebatur religionem. 

Ab A. W. Verratuio praeclarum in- 
genium in causa victa et confecta frustra 
consumi aegre ferimus. Negat Minervam 
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in Aeschyli Eumenisin calculum urnae 
immisisse. Verba enim ambigua esse, 
rationes autem e religione et arte Aeschyli 
petitas hoe poscere. At Minerva cum dicit 
Wadov tivde mpocOyconar calculum manu 
tenet, credendaque est urnae immisisse, nisi 
aut vi praepedita est aut dolo malo mentita. 
Id tantum inyestigatione dignum est, cur 
Aeschylus Minervam solam ex omnibus 
iudicibus noluerit clam suffragium ferre, cur 
illa rationem sententiae suae proferat talem 
quae plerisque nostrum dea videatur indigna 
esse. Sed etiamsi Aeschylum fortasse non 
laudabitis (ego laudo): nefas est argutando 


efficere, ut fecisse videatur quae nobis 
placeant. Verallius quidem dicit ‘the idea 
to artist and audience is everything.’ 


Creditis Porsonum haee fuisse probaturum ? 
Sed acta est haec causa et confecta. 

Water HerapLAM exorsus a cantico 
secundo de Agamemnonis compositione et 
arte verba facit, additis etiam versionis 
Anglicae speciminibus. De quibus iudicare 
meum non est: yerum etiam in peregrino 
sermone commodissimam hane enarrationis 
viam esse intellego. Deinde versibus suis 
Headlam nonnulla subicit in universum 
disputata, e quibus liquido apparet, ab hoe 
praeceptore ductos in ipsa Musae Graecae 
penetralia introduci tirones. Pauca adseri- 
bam ‘there was a body of ideas which the 
Greek race had adopted or evolved as con- 
clusions reached by man’s experience. 
These were accepted as established truths, 
and were the bases for the ordering of life. 
These ideas, already known, familiar for the 
most part as the Ten Commandments, the 
poets are constantly alluding to and found- 
ing metaphors upon ; they are like themes 
on which a musician composes variations.’ 
Profecto, hoc perspexerit oportet qui 
Bacchylidis Pindari Aeschyli carmina et 
intellegere et aestimare recte voluerit. 
Sicut enim sermo lyricus dictionum meta- 
phorarum comparationum colores  cuivis 
poetae suppeditat, ita etiam sententiarum 
colores eidem praesto sunt, magisque in 
componendo et variando quam in inyenti- 
endo propria cuiusque poetae  virtus 
conspicitur. Quae tanta splendet in 
Agamemnone, ut Headlam absolutissima 
novae musicae opera ad eam illustrandam 
advocet ; poterat etiam architectura Graeca 
uti: Parthenon Oresteam aequiperat. 
Singula tractare non vacat; vereor autem, 
ne Headlam apicum  traditorum nimis 
tenacem se praestet. Veluti révfea vocem 
Graecam non esse rectissime monuit 
Blassius, nec nominativum dpy aut geneti- 
yum dyp.os, ab Attico sermone abhorrentes, 
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tolerare possum. Sed malo de una voce 
loqui, quam Headlam cum wmultis ita 
mutandam duxit, ut bubuleus oves pascere 
dicatur, quod nec in Graecia nec opinor in 
Britannia moris est. Opewev d¢ éovros tvw 
Somos GydAaktov ovTws avqp. ovTws in 
apologi exordio sollemne fuisse ostendit 
Aristophanes Vesp. 1182, Lysistr. 785, et 
Plato Phaedr. 237 b. Faciunt Bovras, nec 
vident sequi pyAodovoiow ev arats. 
GuiLeLMusS RipGEway de Supplicibus 
Aeschyli scripsit. Qui postquam rectissime 
exposuit Supplices omnium quas habemus 
tragoediarum longe esse antiquissimam 
(accuratiora autem scire velle male ludentis 
est), choreutes fuisse quinquaginta, nonnul- 
laque alia, quae legenti mihi gratissima fue- 
runt, cum inter nos archaeologi quidam 
manifestae veritati obstrepere nondum desi- 
nant, sane gravem necdum solutam quaes- 
tionem aggreditur. Qui tandem fieri potest, 
ut Aegypti filii Danaidas quasi éztxAyjpous 
sibi in matrimonium tradi iubeant ; Danao 
patre superstite ? Certum est, ipsos Argivos, 
qui puellas a vi defendunt, Aegyptiis eas con- 
cessisse, cum iura sua per leges repeterent. 
Ego quoque olim difficultati solvendae me 
imparem esse confessus sum (Hermae, vol. 
xxi. 286). Itaque magna cum expectatione 
hane praelectionem legebam. Qua tamen 
excidi ; nam Ridgeway omnia a matris potes- 
tate repetit, concertare autem évdoyapiay et 
e€wyapiav quas anthropologi dicunt. Ego 
ex eis sum qui inter Aricas gentes umquam 
aliam atque patriam potestatem  fuisse 
negant, cum ipsa lingua luculenter hoc 
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videatur docere. Sed quantum ad Graecos, 
testimonia examinare sufficit, quibus fretus 
Ridgeway Atheniensibus Aeschyli aetate 
maternum ius notissimum fuisse adfirmat. 
Duos testes adfert, Iustinum et -Varronem, 
sed unde Romani homines ea sumpserint 
quae Dracontis legibus et Homero Hesiodoque 
praeferre iubemur, ne quaesivit quidem. 
Utraque fabula aetiologica est. Iustinus, 
pro quo saltem Clearchus Solensis, Aristo- 
telis discipulus, laudandus erat (apud Athen- 
aeum, p. 555d), Cecropem d&v7q appellatum 
esse tradit tamquam matrimonii inventorem ; 
Varroniana fabula quin his nugis a ludente 
grammatico superstructa sit, non dubitabit 
qui aetiorum Graecorum vicissitudines et 
origines persequi didicerit. De  talibus 
pragmaticorum ineptiis serio agere piget, 
qui vel grammaticorum regulam, qua 
"AOnvata de femina Attica dici vetatur, a 
Cecrope repetunt. Sed fac, matrimonium 
institutum sit a Cecrope, quid hoc probat ? 
Quis fuit ante Cecropem, quem primum 
Atheniensium regem terra edidit? Matris 
potestatem inter Praeadamitas valuisse equi- 
dem minime nego. Haud impune neglegitur 
quam vocare consuevimus fontium investiga- 
tio, siquidem ex auctore fides eorum pendet 
quae a seris compilatoribus tradita accipi- 
mus. Sed ne ab Aeschyli quidem fontibus 
quaerendis manus cohibebimus, neque iam 
despero hac ratione ipsam eam quam Danai- 
dum causa offert quaestionem solvi posse. 
Sed hoc longiorem requirit disputationem. 
U. pe WiLAmowi1Tz-MoELLENDORFF. 
Berolini. 


LINDSAY’S PLAUTUS (VOL. II). 


T. Macci Plauti Comoediae. Vol. II. 
(Miles Gloriosus—Fragmenta). Edited by 
W. M. Linpsay in Scriptorwm Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 6s. 


THE second volume of Professor Lindsay’s 
Plautus contains many interesting features 
and raises many difficult problems. For it 
is to the plays herein contained that the 
collation which he discovered in the margins 
of a copy of Plautus in the Bodleian Library 
mainly relates. From this collation he has 
been able to improve the text in a number 
of places. It is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the real advance which is thus achieved, 
because the readings commend themselves, 
and, resting as they do on undoubted MS. 


authority, they will be sure to command the 
approval of all future editors. My own 
sense of their value is shown by the fact 
that I consider myself fortunate in being 
able to introduce those of them that relate 
to the Rudens in my ‘editio minor’ of that 
play. 

Immediately connected with this discovery 
is another feature of Prof. Lindsay’s edition, 
on which I must speak with some reserve. 
It seems to me that he is inclined to rest too 
heavily on this Bodleian collation, and 
to attempt to make it do more work than it 
is qualified to do. In other words, he 
regards it as a collation which may be 
trusted to represent faithfully, at least in its 
main features, the lost Codex Turnebi. T 
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am still sceptical as to whether the Bodleiana 
can be regarded as a collation, in the proper 
sense of the term, of any one MS. or of any 
two MSS. If it were, it ought to have led 
to an advance in our knowledge of the 
text analogous to that which was effected by 
the unearthing of the Ambrosian palimpsest. 
For we should be able to infer ea stlentio 
that in passages in which there is no variant 
indicated in the collation the depraved text 
of the Gryphius edition (A.p. 1540), in the 
margins of which the collation is made, 
represents the lost Cod. Turn. The absurd- 
ities to which this would lead are obvious: 
I open the book at random and find in Rud. 
390 ff. the lines ending at wrong places and 
an essential word (eam) omitted ; ibid. 411 
an impossible nobis inserted ; 839, 841 two 
blunders ; 853 rapite hunc for rapi te. Are 
we to suppose for a moment that such dis- 
figurements of the text stood in the Cod. 
Turn.? On the contrary they date from 
the fifteenth century and were all got rid of 
in the first scientific text of the play—that 
of Camerarius, 1549. And are we to infer 
that the Cod. Turn. had orationes Poen. 55, 
indoctior 581, wtitur 770, refert aio 778, 
Threcae sunt celumnae 11681? In these 
instances we have the express testimony of 
Turnébe that his codex had rationes, con- 
doctior, writur, refert rawio, Graecae sunt 
hae columnae respectively ; and there are 
many other cases of discrepancies between 
the Cod. Turn. as known from Turnébe and 
the same MS. as represented in the Bodleian 
collation. That there are nuggets of gold 
in this collation I have recognized from 
the first; but if there is also an ad- 
mixture of sand, it is necessary to adopt 
an eclectic method of procedure in deal- 
ing with its several readings and to try 
each one of them on its merits before 
employing it for the purpose of reconstruct- 
ing the common archetype form which, in 
Prof. Lindsay’s opinion, both the Codex 
Turnebi and the existing MSS. of the 
Palatine family were derived. I hope some 
day to contribute further observations as 
to the relation of these Bodleiana both to 
the Codex Turnebi, as known to us from 
Turnébe’s Adversaria, and to the readings 
reported by Lambin as found in his ‘libri 
veteres’; but the question is too large and 
difficult to be dealt with in this review. 

A few examples will illustrate the editor’s 
modus operandi. In Rud. 650 the Bodleiana 
have 7’. wis, as a supplement of the defective 

1 These readings (Poen. 770, 1168) come from 


the collation, not from the text of the Gryphius 
edition. 
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line Quis istic est qui deos tam parut pendit ? 
Professor Lindsay draws the inference 
that wis was the reading of the archetype 
(preceded by the name of the speaker, 7’r.). 
And so confident is he of this that his 
critical apparatus gives no hint that the 
extant MSS. have a lacuna (i.e. nothing at 
all) in this place. On the basis of this 
supposed archetypal reading he proceeds to 
emend: TR. uis<diam tibi?> But this is 
to ignore the fact (also mentioned in his 
critical apparatus) that Lambin quotes from 
his admirable ‘libri veteres the source of so 
many indisputably good readings—the words 
paucis expedi as ending this line and form- 
ing part of the speech of Daemones. What- 
ever these ‘libri veteres’ may have been,? 
their reading is in the present instance of 
superior intrinsic merit to that of the 
Bodleiana and alone deserves consideration 
in any hypothetical reconstruction of the 
archetype in this passage. Moreover Prof. 
Lindsay is on the horns of a dilemma: 
either the Cod. Turn. had wis, in which 
case the ‘libri veteres’ of Lambin are not 
the same as the Cod. Turn. and there were 
other MSS. (now lost) in the field ; or the 
Cod. Turn. had paucis eapedi, in which case 
the Bodleian collation is convicted of in- 
cluding elements foreign to the Cod. Turn. 
At the end of Rud. 457 subita weniam 
is set up as the archetypal reading on the 
basis of the Bodleiana (the Palatini have a 
lacuna after swbit) and Prof. Lindsay feels 
himself bound to follow whithersoever it 
may lead—even to what seems to me the 
impossible reading subita wa. It is to be 
noted that the Bodleiana contradict the 
Palatine at another point of this lime (me 
for res): here then we are left in doubt as 
to what the archetypal reading was, if any 
weight is to be attached to the me. The 
difficulty of a double reading presents itself 
at numerous other places, e.g. Pers. 85 ocuwlws 
(or ocuwlos) and ac ius; Rud. 636 wimeam 
and wmerum (umerun?). Often the editor 
recognizes the difficulty of deciding what 
the archetype had by the addition of the 
words ‘ut videtur,’ e.g. Poen. 898, Rud. 222, 
580, 629 (‘cod. ut vid.’) ; but sometimes not, 


2 Professor Lindsay has pointed out to me that 
in my review of his first volume (Class. Rev. xix. 
p- 312) I did him an injustice in implying that he 
had changed his opinion as to the source of 
the readings attributed by Lambin to his ‘libri 
veteres.’ This is quite true and I regret that I 
had forgotten the passage of his Codex Turnebi 
(p. 16) in which he says that Lambin probably 
had access to a transcript of Turnébe’s marginalia : 
i.e. that the ‘libri veteres’ are merely another 
name for the single Cod. Turn. 
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as in Poen. 30, where pertant is put down as 
the archetypal reading without qualification, 
because it seems to explain the readings 
pereant CD and peritent T; though it would 
also be possible to argue from peritent cod. 
to pertant and pereant. In some cases the 
editor frankly confesses that no inference 
can be drawn, e.g. Poen. 266 ‘reginas vel 
reliquias cod.’, Pseud. 802 ‘auaritia vel 
hominum auaritia cod.’ These passages 
ought surely to teach us caution in dealing 
with all readings of the Bodleian collation. 

Tt would have greatly enriched the critical 
apparatus, if the editor had given us a 
complete transcript of the Bodleiana, or of 
such of them as he judges to be derived from 
the Cod. Turn. These are not accessible 
to the general reader, and indeed they are 
often hard to decipher in Prof. Lindsay’s 
facsimile, In the present edition they are 
merged, together with the readings of the 
Palatini, in the hypothetical readings which 
are put down as those of the archetype. 
For instance, in Rud. 457, the critical 
apparatus gives ‘ swbita weniam ut vid. cod.’ 
Who would guess from this that the existing 
MSS. have a lacuna after the letters swbit? 
This method of procedure implies the use 
of another critical edition by a reader who 
desires to know the evidence not only as to 
the Bodleiana but also as to the Palatini, 
though Prof. Lindsay’s inferences are exceed- 
ingly valuable as a supplement to any other 
critical apparatus. 

In one respect the editor might easily 
improve his apparatus in future editions ; 
instead of using ‘codd.’ (with double d) for 
the readings of AP, and ‘cod.’ (with one d) for 
those of A in the absence of P or Pin the 
absence of A, and P for P* in those parts 
of the plays in which we have the evidence 
of T, it would conduce to clearness to give 
in each case the sign of the MS. or MSS. 
concerned: 2.e. AP, A, P, P4“ as the case 
may be. As it is, a complicated process of 
thought is involved in interpreting each of 
the notes. I have noticed also a few 
passages in which the apparatus requires 
correcting or supplementing: in Rud. 481 
no account is taken of the Palatini, in Rud. 
1087 exaequabitur (the right reading, I 
think) is found in D as well as B; in Pers. 
120 the Palatini have cw, not qui; in Most. 
579 (mert)diem A ought not to have been 
omitted, nor the readings of A in 765 
(sub... 0), 981 (hew) of the same play; in 
886a ‘sis P’ would have indicated that szes 
of the text is a conjecture. 

Apart from the question of the reconstruc- 
tion of the archetype there are many passages 


in this volume which challenge criticism. In 
some of them the editor seems to me to show 
ultra-conservative tendencies ; but this may 
be explained by the conditions under which 
this edition was produced (see Preface to vol. 
I. p. 1). For example, in the following 
passages of the Mostellaria : 5 nidoricupi ; 
328 manus, 594 manum (the accusative is 
surely impossible in both passages) ; before 
1. 467 a line of asterisks is absolutely neces- 
sary if quoque terram is retained in 469 ; 
593 is marred by hiatus and violation of the 
accentual character of the third rise; 675 
euoca with hiatus ; 925 wnquam is unintelli- 
gible after quia (read numquam with B2, and 
delete the mark of interrogation at the end 
of the line); 1091 is metrically wrong ; 
1177 wnam noxiam unam with aposiopesis 
won't do. In 63 wmhonestis is to me incom- 
prehensible : I propose to emend the passage 
(62 £.) as follows : 


Eruom daturi <si> éstis, bubus quéd feram, 
_ Date; si non estis, agite porro pérgite, etc. 


(For the form of speech cf. Poen. 571, Cas. 
831, Cist. 378, etc.) The following may 
also be cited from other plays: Poen. 331 
mmsecundo, Rud. 304 capsimis incendti (how 
this can be scanned I fail to see), 455 quam 
huc (hiatus), Pseud. 132 penitus, 578 prius, 
Trin. 541 haecst; nor can Rud. 888 stand 
in the form here given (according to Priscian). 

Less explicable are a number of passages 
in which the editor has rejected or suspected 
a reading which has MS. support and seems 
at least capable of defence: e.g. Most. 712 
ullum (AB?; nullum B'CD is impossible 
after nil erit); Most. 504 scelestae hae ; 
Rud. 485 requires only a slight emendation 
to make it a perfect line; so too several 
other lines which are obelized in this 
volume. In Most. 784 the reading of A 
Theoropides (ignored in the crit. app.) is the 
form of the name which suits the metre best, 
and not only in this line but throughout 
the play: the MSS. have either Theoropides 
(so A four or five times) or Thewroprdes (so 
P sixteen times), and the only trace of a p 
before the 7 is in two passages (784, 962). 
Here, however, Professor Lindsay agrees 
with all other editors, including myself in 
my first edition of the play; in the second 
edition I am restoring Theoropides through- 
out. Stich. 723 is offensive to the editor in 
point of metre, but his solution of putting 
age ‘extra yversum’ is hardly acceptable. 
Stich. 502 is objected to on the ground of 
the hiatus at the caesura, and similarly 
Poen. 1051: in the former case emendation 
is employed (auspicawin, with -ne attached 
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to the third word in the sentence—a very 
doubtful expedient), in the latter the word 
ergo is obelized, and an ‘antiqua forma’ 
erego is suggested (‘vix erego’) in the note. 
Tt the editor has so strong an objection to 
this kind of hiatus, why should he even 
suggest the introduction of it in Rud. 1202 
(‘vix opino’) and also in a passage where 
hiatus would be far more objectionable, 
Stich. 290? Does he hold that opznor is 
not a genuine Plautine form? Nor do I see 
justification for the suggestion of mznat and 
ludificemus in Stich. 21, 578. In True. 91 
nudius gives a better rhythm than nudiw’. 
Why does the editor object to siquzs in 
Stich. 182% Such forms are now generally 
recognized (cf. siquidem side by side with 
sigwidem, ete.) : in Stich. 715 Prof. Lindsay 
himself introduces it (with a protest) where 
it is not necessary in the opinion of other 
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recent editors. Nor do they agree with him 
in Most. 217, where he accepts Klotz’s 
conjecture ; the scansion 7 sénécta is un- 
objectionable in the first foot of the second 
colon of the iamb. septen. 

I have noticed a few questionable 
spellings: 7 is a common error for e in the 
Ambrosian, and therefore may well have 
figured in P too; if so, the mwuliert of B 
in Most. 256, the wirtutz of Truc. 495 have 
no weight, and the ms of Pseud. 764 may 
not be an ‘antiqua forma’ but simply an 
error. Consistency in this matter is ditticult, 
especially in a work of this compass; but I 
do not understand why Prof. Lindsay prints 
perier, Stich. 497 (A) but not propeino, rbid. 
425 (A), wei Pseud. (324 (A) but not e2, 
bid. 326 (A). 

EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





NEMETHY’S TIBVLLVS AND LYGDAMTVS. 


Albu Tibulli Carnuna : accedunt Sulpiciae 
Elegidia. Edidit, adnotationibus exege- 
ticis et criticis instruxit Gryza N®MErHY, 
Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae 
Sodalis. Budapestini. MCMV. 8$x 51. 
Pp. 348, Sewed. Kron. 6. 

Lygdamt Carmina: accedit Panegyricus 
mm Messallam. Edidit, adnotationibus 
exegeticis et criticis instruxit Gryza 
Nemeruy, Academiae Litterarum Hun- 
garicae Sodalis. Budapestini. MCMVTI. 
83x5i. Pp. 180, Sewed. Kron. 3. 


THESE are two of a series of ‘ Editiones 
Criticae Scriptorum Graecorum et Roman- 
orum a Collegio Philologico Classico 
Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae publici 
iuris factae.’ They are welcome contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of associated authors 
of whose entire remains no complete 
annotated edition had appeared since that 
of Ludolph Dissen, published in 1835, and 
no longer up to date. 

The two volumes are, we are told by 
the editor, a wapepyov of a larger work 
written by him in Hungarian on Roman 
Elegy, during the preparation of which he 
had often wished that someone else had 
previously done what he thereupon under- 
took. 

The first volume comprises what the 
editor considers the genuine remains of 
Tibullus, viz. Books I. II. and IV. ii.—vi. 

NO. CLXXXII. VOL, XX. 


inclusive, xiii. and xiv. (according to the 
traditional division), to which he has added 
the Elegies of Sulpicia, Book IV. vii—xii. 
inclusive, as being required for a right under- 
standing of some of the others. The 
second volume includes the Elegies of 
Lygdamus, Book III., and the anonymous 
Panegyric on Messalla. 

The editor has rearranged the poems 
of Tibullus and of Sulpicia in what 
seems to him to be their chronological 
sequence, a proceeding which he has en- 
deavoured to justify in an Appendix of 
eleven Excursus. First, under the Heading 
‘Marathus’ come I. iv, viii, and ix; under 
the Heading ‘ Detestatio belli’ I. x; under 
the Heading ‘ Delia’ I. iii, i, v, ii, and vi; 
under the Heading ‘In natalem Messallae 
I. vii; under the Heading ‘ Ambarualia 
II. i; under the Heading ‘Sulpiciae Elegidia 
poems LV. viii, ix, x, xi, xii, and vii; under 
the Heading ‘Tibulli Elegidia de amore 
Sulpiciae ’ IV. ii, iii, iv, v, and vi; under the 
Heading ‘In natalem Cornuti’ II. ii; 
under the Heading ‘Nemesis’ II. iv, vi, 
and iii; under the Heading ‘In natalem 
Messalini quindecimuiri’ IT. v; and, finally, 
under the Heading ‘ De amica innominata’ 
IV. xiii, and xiv. In the Excursus 
three moot questions have been entirely 
ignored: viz. (1) ‘Was Tibullus the Albius 
of Horace?’—the ‘immitis Glycera’ of 
whose Ode I. xxxiii Mr. Némethy thinks 
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may have been the ‘amica innominata,’ 
beloved after Delia and before Nemesis (he 
supposes) ; (2) ‘Is Elegy xiii of Book IV. 
addressed to the ‘“amica innominata” 
genuine ?’ and (3) ‘ Did Tibullus accompany 
Messalla to Aquitania?’ The statement 
in the anonymous ‘Vita Tibulli’! that 
the poet was a ‘contubernalis’ of the 
general in the Aquitanian Wars, and the 
words ‘non sine me est tibi partus honos’ 
of I. vii. 7 (where the writer is represented 
as complacently taking credit to himself for 
a share in the exploits of the man whom he 
is eulogizing) Mr. Némethy appears to have 
accepted unhesitatingly, notwithstanding 
that ‘me’ has been suspected by eminent 
scholars; and the geographical ditticulties of 
I. vu. 3-4 and 11, 12 he has passed by 
without comment, giving no explanation of 
why the Atax, the chief river of Gallia 
Narbonensis (which has been settled for 
many years) should tremble at the approach 
of the conqueror of Aquitania, and sug- 
gesting no reason why in connexion with 
the conquest of the latter province should 
be mentioned the Arar and Rhodanus 
which flowed eastward thereof. Mr. 
Némethy’s arbitrary arrangements, in- 
structive though they may possibly be to a 
stranger to their subject-matter, are not 
convenient for persons wishing to refer to 
particular passages either of the Text or 
of the Commentary ; and, by alteration of the 
order in which (there can be little doubt) 
the contents of Books I. and II. had been 
arranged for publication by the poet himself, 
deface a literary monument. 

The vexed question, Who was the author 
of IIT. i—vi., Mr. Némethy does not discuss, 
merely stating as his opinion that ‘ Lyg- 
damus’ was a pseudonym of one who was 
certainly not a foreigner but a Roman, as he 
infers from ITT. i. 1-2, and a man of good 
family, because in iv. 60 the poet says ‘nec 
gaudet casta nupta Neaera domo, —<‘ casta’ 
being interpreted ‘honesta’ (a questionable 
interpretation) —and in vi. 59 sq. con- 
trasts with himself a rival of low birth 
by using the words ‘fugit nostrae conuiuia 
mensae Ignotum cupiens uana puella torum.’ 
The supposition that ‘Lygdamus’ was a 
freedman, and possibly Propertius’ freedman 
of that name,? is not mentioned. 

The anonymous ‘Panegyric on Messalla’ 
Mr. Némethy attributes to Propertius as a 
youth of some eighteen years, an opinion for 
which he argues in a treatise entitled ‘De 

? Referred to and partly quoted in the Excursus. 


° I.e. formerly his slave, lent by him to Cynthia; 
see Propert, LV. (V.) vii. 35-6, viii. 37, 79, 80. 


auctore Panegyrici in Messallam,’ and here: 
reprinted. This opinion he supports by an 
enumeration of instances of similarity (1) of 
use of abstract nouns for concrete ; (2) of use 
of certain phrases and of certain words, e.g. 
of ponere westigia for ponere pedes, of addere 
for imponere, of deficere for desinere, of nare 
or of natare for nawigare with reference to 
the same person, Ulysses, and of properare 
(active) and of accumulation of negatives ; 
(3) of sentiments sometimes expressed in 
similar words ; (4) of treatment of the same 
mythological subjects ; (5) of description of 
the stillness of the world during celebration 
of sacred rites ; and (6) of lot in life and of 
reverse of fortune of either poet, as revealed 
by himself. The coincidences adduced ® are, 
no doubt, remarkable; and the work of the 
panegyrist, if viewed as a youthful pro- 
duction, may have been, as Mr. Némethy 
deems, somewhat too severely criticised ; 
but, whether, when set side by side with the 


‘Cynthia, facundi carmen zwuenale Properti’ 


(Martial xiv. 189), it shews any real trace of 
the true Propertian genius, is a problem 
which Mr. Némethy has not faced. If 
the poet Lygdamus, writing under his own 
name, was (as has been supposed possible) a 
freedman of Propertius, it is quite con- 
ceivable (the editor of this Journal has 
suggested) that he might have got possession 
of some unpublished or privately published 
juvenile hexameter verses of his former 
master, and have annexed them to his own 
elegies in the place in which the ‘ Panegyric 
on Messalla’ is found in the MSS. of the 
Pseudo-Tibullian poems. 

The Text is based on the codex Ambros- 
ianus (A), but to whom Mr. Némethy is 
indebted for a knowledge of the tradition, is 
not stated. He gives no list of previous 
editions used by him; the name of Aemilius 
Baehrens, the discoverer and the original 
collator of cod. A occurs in the former 
volume only as that of an editor of the 
‘Poetae Latini Minores,’ and in the latter 
volume only as that of a proposer of two 
conjectures; and the edition of Edward 
Hiller, who re-examined that MS., is men- 
tioned only in a preface to the latter volume, 
and there in acknowledgment of the use 
made of its Index Verborum. Into the Text, 
whencesoever derived, Mr. Némethy has in- 
troduced several conjectures of his own, 
more than one of which, in the judgment of 
the present writer, are probably restorations 
of the words of the original. 

® Several of which wera, pointed out by Dr. 
Postgate in his Select Hlegies of Propertius and in 
his Selections from Tibullus and Others. 
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In I. i. 25 he reads 


‘Hic modo iam possim contentus uiuere 
paruo,’ 


from his own conjecture, all the MSS. 
having Jam for the first word, except the 
excerpta Parisina which has Quippe. He 
considers this proved to be true by line 35 
‘Hic,’ sc. in agro meo, ‘ego pastoremque 
meum lustrare quotannis (soleo),’—where, 
he says, ‘interpretes hucusque adverbium 
hie non potuerunt explicare,’ ignoring 
Dr. Postgate’s simple correction ‘Hine’ = 
‘de meo pecore exiguo.’! In either line 
Hic is quite otiose; and here perhaps we 
ought to read ‘Inque modo possim con- 
tentus uiuere paruo.” Such a general expres- 
sion as ‘to live on a little’ is rather out 
of place among a number of particular 
instances of the poet’s limited means. 
In TI. i. 43, 44 


‘Parua seges satis est, satis est requiescere 
lecto,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC,2 the 
eacerpita Parisina having ‘ Parua seges satis 
est uno requiescere lecto’ he reads from his 
own conjecture ‘tuto’ for the second ‘satis 
est. The ‘origo corruptelae’ is, he says, 
‘haplographia—est tuto—est uto—est uno ; 
in archetypo Ambrosiani certe fuit lacuna 
quam librarii suppleuerunt bis ponendo satis 
est.’ This seems plausible: lecto wants an 
epithet such as toro in line 44 has. 
iba Gare 7B}, 7} 


‘ Et, te dum liceat teneris retinere lacertis, 
Mollis et inculta sit mihi somnus humo ee 


which is the reading of codd. AVC, cod. G 
having ‘mollis in inculta,’ he reads et in 
dura ‘ex mea coniectura’ he says, though it 
is that of Dousa, fil. But would Tibullus’ 
companion have been satisfied with ‘the 
hard ground’ as a couch? May not ‘inculta 
humo’ be ablative absolute, meaning that, 
the ancient Roman poet, like the modern 
Scotch bard while he had his ‘arms about’ 
his ‘dearie, O,’ would let such ‘warlly cares’ 
as the tillage of the soil ‘a’ gae tapsal- 
terie, O’? 


i 


Aber iboanee 7) 
‘Non soror Assyrios cineri quae dedat odores,’ 


1See The Journal of Philology, Vol. xxviii. p. 
152 (1901); and compare Moretwm 16,17 ‘Fusus 
erat terra frumenti pauper aceruus; Hine sibi 
depromit quantum— 

* V being the codex Vaticanus, G the Guelferby- 
tanus, and C the Cuiacianus of Sealiger now in the 
possession of the present writer. 
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instead of ‘dedat’ he reads reddat, ‘mea 
coniectura ’—which is, he says, a con- 
jecture of Heyne. reddat however (for 
which he propounds no ‘ origo corruptelae’ 
seems palaeographically unlikely ; and dedat 
may possibly be (as Broukhuyzen suggested) 
a corruption of fundat, notwithstanding 
Heyne’s objection ‘ Verum si hoc a Tibulli 
manu fuerat, quomodo tam obuium uerbum 
in illud deprauari potuit?’ Had fundat 
written frdat happened to be immediately 
between perusta of line 6 and sepulcra 
of line 8 (its actual position in the codex 
Cuiacianus) the downstroke of p of perusta 
might have coalesced with /f of fi and so 
have formed a character the lower part of 
which became merged in / of sepulera, with 
the result that fi? was misread de. 
In I. iv. 43, 44 


“Quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
Venturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam ;’ 


So read by codd. AC (variants for amiciat 
being annutiat, admittat, and annutet, and 
variants for umbrifer being nimbifer and 
nubifer) he reads from his own conjecture 
‘Portendat pluuias imbrifer areus aquas’— 
supposing that in the archetype there was 
Venturam annuntiat, originally a gloss, 
Ventura annuntiat—for which he compares 
Corp. Glossar. Lat. (ed. Goetz) IV. p. 378, 
portendit =uentura significat, and V. p. 474 
portendit = futura nuntiat ; also Plin. N.H. 
IT. lx. 150, and Propert. III. v. (IV. iv.) 32. 
This conjecture is more ingenious than 
probable. 
In J. vii. 13, 14 


‘An te, Cydne, canam, tacitis qui leniter 
undis 
Caeruleus placidis per uada serpis aquis ;’ 


in order to get rid of ‘the intolerable 
pleonasm’ of tacitis undis and placidis 
aquis, instead of tacitis he reads tractis, 
comparing Curt. Ruf. IIT. iv. 8: ‘Cydnus 
.- . lent tractu e fontibus labens puro solo 
excipitur ; nec torrentes incurrunt, qui placide 
manantis alwewm turbent; itaque incorruptus 

. ubique fontibus suis similis in mare 
euadit ;? and ibid. i. 3 ‘(Marsyas amnis) 
liquidus et suas dumtaxat undas trahens.’ 
This seems an almost certain conjecture : 
lentter requires a participle (as Lachmann 
perceived when he suggested ‘tactis qui 
leniter wlws’) and in tractis we have one 
both suitable and probable. 

In I. vii. 35, 36 


‘Illi iueundos primum matura sapores 
Expressa incultis uua dedit pedibus ;” 
GG2 
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where incultis the reading of all the MSS. is 
not easy of explanation, he reads instead 
thereof 2mswetis,—comparing J. iv. 48. The 
‘origo corruptelae,’ is (he says) ¢swetis— 
imsultis—incultis. This seems a right remedy 
for a hitherto unsuspected corruption. 

In I. ix. 25, 26 


‘Tpse deus tacito permisit leue ministro 
Ederet ut multo libera uerba mero ;’ 


he reads laewe, a vocative -very awkward 
here. Perhaps the proper correction would 
be luce, used complementary (as it were) to 
nocte implied in ‘ somno domitos,’ v. 27. So 
Propertius TV. vi. 89-91, says ‘ Nocte uagae 
ferimur, nox clausas liberat umbras . . . Luce 
iubent leges Lethaea ad stagna reuerti.’ 
In I. x. 37, 38 


‘Tllic percussisque genis ustoque capillo 
Errat ad obscuros pallida turba lacus,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
excerpta Parisina having perscissis, he reads 
perfossis. Supporting it by Ovid. Pont. IT. 
viii. 66 ‘ Et patiar fossis lumen abire genis’ 
—the ‘ origo corruptelae ’ being, he says, ‘ex 
perfossis propter similitudinem litterarum 
? et s, o et cz in seriptura minuscula factum 
est perscissis. Genae hog loco caueas oculo- 
rum significat,—ut Propert. IIL. xii. 26, 
“ Exustaeque tuae mox, Polypheme, genae ” ; 
et IV. v. 16 “Cornicum immeritas eruit ungue 
genas.”’ This conjecture seems preferable to 
Liuineius’ pertuszs. 
Im T. x. 55, 56 


‘Flet teneras subtusa genas ; sed uictor et 
ipse 
Flet sibi dementes tam ualuisse manus,’ 


instead of the draf Acyopevov! subtusa 
(which, as explained by Lexicographers to 
mean paulum tusa cannot, he justly remarks, 
have any appropriateness here) he reads 
obtusa meaning ‘manibus aut pugnis 
uerberata,’ and cites Plaut. Cas. V. i. 8 ‘ ob- 
tuso ore,’ and V. ii. 50 ‘obtundit os mihi’ 
To this however, long ago suggested by 
Scaliger, who cited Lucil. ‘obtuso ore pugil, 
piscinensis, reses,’2—it may be objected that, 
notwithstanding the passage cited from 
Lucilius and the two passages cited from 
Plautus (to which might be added Plaut. 


1 The statement of Lewis and Short that 
subtusus occurs in Boéth. Geom. i. p. 1180 as an 
epithet of angu/us is false. 

* At p. 135 of his ‘Castigationes in Catullum 
Tibullum Propertium, Lutetiae 1577;’ but dis- 
carded by him in favour of subfusa; ‘facile 
diuinatu,’ he wrote, ‘quare pudicitia expugnata 
erubescat.’ 


Amph. TI. i. 59 ‘Sum obtusus pugnis pes- 
sume’) obtusus ought to have meant in the 
time of Tibullus not so much ‘bruised’ or 
‘thumped’ as ‘blunt’ or ‘dull,’ a meaning 
not suitable here. The true reading here 
may perhaps be contwsa—t.e. the abbrevia- 
tion cd was perhaps mistaken for the con- 
traction sb. In a passage of Claudian, De 
Bello Gildonico 134 sqq., occur, along with 
other expressions reminiscent of expressions 
occurring here (e.g. ‘Rescissae uestes et spicea 
passim Serta iacent’ and ‘uino calefacta 
Venus’), the words contusa genas used of 
‘ Africa,’ personified and represented as 
having her cheeks ‘bruised’ or ‘thumped’ 
by herself in her grief. 
In TV. 1. 23 


‘Hoe solemne sacrum multos hoe sumet in 
annos,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
lost Fragmentum Cuiacianum peruetustum 


having (teste Scaligero) had haec swmet and 


some codd. deterr. having hoc fwmet, he 
reads from his own conjecture huic fumet. 
But, as was pointed out by Heyne, ‘ “fumare 
7m multos annos” non bene diceretur ;’ and 
the best correction is perhaps Scaliger’s con- 
summet (=consumet, an overwritten hori- 
zontal stroke denoting a second m having 
been omitted, and an abbreviation or a con- 
traction of con having been mistaken for an 
abbreviation or for a contraction of hoc or 
of hec). In Senec. Herc. Fur. 1039 (not 
cited by Scaliger) occur the words ‘con- 
summa sacrum.’ 

in Vi. vite 2? 


‘Tandem uenit amor qualem texisse pudore 
Quam nudasse alicui sit mihi fama magis ;’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, 
adopting pudori an alternative reading of 
cod. A, in which the line is repeated, he 
reads ‘sit mihi, Fama, magis,’ paraphrasing 
‘qualem occultare magis pudori sit mihi 
quam alicui aperire ;’ and for the allocution 
ot Fame personified he compares Stat. Szlu. 
I. ii. 28, 29. (In line 9 is printed ‘famae’ 
not ‘Famae.’) This view is not unlike that 
of Heyne, who suggested that the order of 
the words might be ‘fama me eum amorem 
texisse sit mihi magis pudori quam me eum 
nudasse alicui.’ 


In III. i. 12 (Lydd.) 
‘Tndicet ut nomen littera facta tuum, 


the reading of all the MSS.—instead of facta 
he reads from his own conjecture rubra— 
‘fastigia’ of the preceding line having (he 
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supposes) caused a scribe to write fabra 
afterwards ‘corrected,’ rubra would supply 
a good sense wanting in the vulgate. 


In III. vi. 4 (Lygd.) 


‘Saepe tuo (se. Liberi) cecedit munere uictus 
P ? 
amor ; 


he writes ‘ Amor ;’ comparing Propert. ITT. 
xvii. (IV. xvi.) 3, ‘Tu(sc. Bacche).’ This may 
be right. 

In Pan. Mess. 21, 22 


‘Et uagus e terris qua surgere nititur aer 
Huie et contextus passim fluat igneus aether,’ 


—which is the reading of all the MSS. except 
that cod. C has a terris and ignibus and 
codd. AV have Hine and the codd. deterr. 
haye wt in the second line—he reads ‘ UZ... 
Hune et complexus’ etc., Ut being, he says, a 
conjecture of Heins and Hune a con- 
jecture of his own. But has not he changed 
the wrong e¢ into ut? Why did not he 
write ‘Hi... Hune ut complexus passim 
fluat igneus aether’? Hunc complexus, in 
support of which are cited Lucret. IT. 1066 
and V. 470, and also might be cited Manil. 
IT. 148 ‘Summaque complexus  stellantis 
culmina caeli’!—would be satisfactory if 
it could be shown how plexus became textus. 
Quaere, read ‘ Hwic wt contectus,’ for which 
might be compared Ovid. Tr. IV. i. 83 
‘ comectaque uincula collo’? Or was Brouk- 
huyzen right in reading ‘ Hine wt contextis 
passim fluat zgnibus aether ’? 

In Pan. Mess. 142, of which there may be 
said to be two traditions, viz.—‘Cretaeis 
ardet aut unda Caristia (or ‘Charistia’) 
campis’ of codd. AVGC, and ‘Ardet Arectais 
aut unda perhospita campis’ of the lost 
Fragmentum Curacianum peruetustum, 
adopting Lachmann’s ‘aret’ and Heyne’s 
‘parum hospita’ he reads ‘ Aret Chaldaeis 
ante undaparum hospita campis’ se. ‘Gyndes, 
Chaldaeis and ante being conjectures of his 
own. ‘Gyndes enim,’ he says ‘ Babyloniam 
perfluit.’ But did that river flow through 
Chaldaea properly so called, as known to the 
Romans? and does ante account for the false 
quantity of ‘ardet aut, or ‘parwm hospita’ 
for the strange Caristia or Charistia of 
codd. AVGC? 

In Pan. Mess. 149, 150 
‘Te manet inuictus Romano Marte 

Britannus 
Teque interiecto mundi pars altera sole ;’ 


1 Cited by Dr. Postgate in The Journal of 
Philology, xxv. p. 62 (1897), where he proposed to 
read here ‘hine ut praetextus.’ 
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he reads ifra wecto, which seems a right 

emendation of a corruption not hitherto sus- 

pected. ‘Nam,’ he says, ‘ imfra uecto recte 

significat solem infra terras nostras anti- 

podibus lucentem, ut supra, uers. 67, “Seu 

supra terras Phoebus seu curreret infra.” ’ 
In Pan. Mess. 175 


‘Et ferro tellus, pontus confunditur aere,’ 


which was the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
codd. deterr. haying ‘confinditur,’ he reads 
from his own conjecture proscinditur. This 
may be right: a contraction of pro may 
possibly have been mistaken for a contraction 
of con. 

Mr. Nemethy suggests ? two other changes. 

In Tib. I. i. 47, 48 


‘Aut gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit, 
Auster 
Securum somnos igne iuuante sequi,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVC, cod. 
G and the excerpta Parisina having imbre, 
he would read imbre sonante. This was pro- 
posed by Baehrens in 1878 and was cited as 
his proposal by Hiller in 1885. Nearer 
however to the tradition would be igne 
micante. 
In Pan. Mess. 205 


‘Seu matura dies celerem properat mihi 
mortem,’ 


which is the reading of the Fragmentum 
Cuwiacianwm peruetustum, all the other MSS. 
having fato instead of celerem, he would read 
fatt. The same suggestion had teste Dissenio 
been made by Huschke. Quaere, is celerem 
a misreading of certam, to which, taken as a 
participial adjective fato might have been a 
gloss ? 


In I. v. 39, 40 for 


‘Saepe aliam tenui; sed iam cum gaudia 
adirem 
Admonuit dominae deseruitque Venus ;’ 


Mr. Némethy has printed ‘sed, cwm iam,’ 
without any note of explanation, thus, may- 
be inadvertently, placing these words in the 
order in which one expects to find them. 
The construction however of admonere with 
a genitive of the thing and without any 
case of the person reminded is very rare, 
except with the accessory notion of ad- 
monition, and deserere is used absolutely 
elsewhere perhaps only in military or in 
legal phraseology. It may therefore be 
suggested that here iam i.e. id is probably 


2 In Addenda to Vol. II. pp. 176 and 179. 
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due to a misreading of me, i.e. m’; and that 
what Tibullus wrote was ‘Saepe aliam 
tenui; sed me, cum gaudia adirem,’ ete. 

Mr. Némethy’s Exegetical Commentary is 
(as might be expected) based mainly upon 
that of Dissen, of which it might be called 
both an abridgement and an enlargement, 
many lengthy disquisitions having been 
omitted, and many new illustrations having 
been added to what therein appeared, and 
herein re-appear without any acknowledge- 
ment of their sources. Information given 
to the literary world seventy years ago may 
perhaps be considered to have ere now 
become common property ; but this would 
hardly apply to illustrations which appeared 
for the first time in the year 1903 in a book 
entitled ‘Selections from ‘Tibullus and 
Others, edited by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D.’ 
and published in London. Some of these 
added illustrations may have occurred in- 
dependently to Mr. Némethy ; but, whether 
such is the case with all, any person, who shall 
have compared the notes in both works on 
(to particularise only a few passages) 
Teens OF ava 4 OP x4 Oeil sD ilove ons 
wie 2h Wes Bigs MDM PAO wr, isie tne, 10s 
and LY. xiii. 12, can judge for himself. 

Among passages, Mr. Nemethy’s treat- 
ment of which deserves special notice, are 
the following. 

In I. ii. 11, 12 

‘Illa sacras pueri sortes ter sustulit, illi 

Rettulit e triuiis omnia certa puer ;’ 


Mr. Némethy follows Scaliger in joining 
e tras, like an epithet, with puwer, and 
compares I. v. 56, ‘post agat e triulis aspera 
turba canum,’ which he takes as ‘canes qui 
in triuiis esse solent.’ It might be objected 
that puerz of the hexameter has no e triwis 
epithet, and that Tibullus could have 
written, had he so wished, ‘ # triwiis puert.’ 
Quaere, did he? sacras, surely a strange 
epithet for the ‘sortes’ of a street fortune- 
teller, the ductus litterarwm would allow of 
having been a mis-reading of ¢rvwis and Illa 
might possibly have been a correction of Ht, 
either a mis-reading of # or a result of 
haplography. ‘omnia’ of cod. V, not ‘omina’ 
of cod. A m rasura, Mr. Némethy adds, is 
the right reading here, ‘nam oraculum sortis,’ 
he observes, ‘non uocatur omen,’ cf. Cic. de 
diu. II. 83 and 85, ‘ubi sortes et omina optime 
discernuntur,—an observation made by 
H. Belling, whose name is not mentioned. 
Rrielieriies sels 
“Aut ego sum causatus aues, dant omina 
dira, 
Saturniue sacram me tenuisse diem ;’ 


reading thus with codd. AVGC dant (in 
support of which is appositely compared 
Petron. Sat. exxii. 177, 8 ‘omina laeta 
dedit’) rather than aut of the other codd., 
and Saturniue (an old conjecture mentioned 
by Broukhuyzen) instead of Saturni or 
Saturnt aut of all the MSS., Mr. Némethy 
takes dant omina dura as a parenthesis,—a 
construction to which the present tense of 
the verb is an objection. Quaere, may not 
‘ques dant omina dira’ be taken as the 
actual words of the cawsatio so far as it 
refers to aues! 

In I. vi. 42 


‘Stet procul aut alia stet procul ante uia ;’ 


so read by all the MSS. except that cod. 
G has atque instead of aut, Mr. Némethy 
reads (‘ex coniectura Rabi,’ he says) ‘ Stet 
procul aut alia se occulat ante uia.’ The 
true reading is perhaps ‘Stet procul aut 
alia se ferat ante uia ’—se having been mis- 
taken for sé a contraction of stet, and ferat 
for procul, i.e. fe for a contraction of pro, 
r for c, a (open) for w, and ¢ for /, common 
errors. 
In IT. i. 13, 14 


‘Casta placent superis; pura cum ueste 
uenite, 
Et manibus puris sumite fontis aquam ;’ 


following Dissen Mr. Némethy takes purzs 
mambus as datives, and explains ‘ puris 
per prolepsin “ut purae fiant.”’ A more 
correct explanation is that of Dr. Postgate, 
who comparing Soph. Oed. Col. 469, cited 
by Schulze, zparov peév iepas e€ derpvtov Xoas 
Kpyvns éveykov, Ov doiwy xepov Orydy, Says 
‘the hands must be clean before the holy 
water for the lustration is touched; the 
water now mentioned is used not to cleanse 
but to sanctify.’! It would be strange if 
puris in the pentameter were proleptic and 
not pura in the hexameter, no more here 
than in I. x. 27, where the same phrase 
‘pura cum ueste’ occurs. 
In II. ii. 17-22 


‘Vota cadunt ; utinam strepitantibus aduolet 
alis 
Flauaque coniugio uincula portet Amor, 
Vincula quae maneant semper dum tarda 
senectus 
Inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 
Hic ueniat Natalis auis prolemque ministret 
Ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes ;’ 


1 J. P. Postgate’s Selections from Tibullus and 
Others, p. 105. 


—— ee 
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which is the reading of codd. AVGC, except 
that codd. VGC have ‘uincula que et 
maneant’ in line 19 and cod. G has ‘Hee’ 
in line 21, Mr. Nemethy explains ‘uota 
cadunt’ to mean ‘uerba uotorum ex ore 
Cornuti uouentis excidunt, 7.e. uota nuncu- 
pantur;’ and ‘utinam strepitantibus aduolet 
alis... Amor’ he explains to mean ‘poeta 
optat ut Cornuto uota nuncupanti boni 
auspicii (bonae auis) loco Amor alatus ap- 
pareat.’ This explanation of ‘uota cadunt’ 
—different from that usually hitherto given 
by editors, viz. that cadunt=ewenvunt (in 
support of which no better parallels have 
been cited by them than I. vi. 85 ‘haee aliis 
maledicta cadant’ and Ter. Adelphi IV. vii. 
22 ‘si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non 
cadit’)—has the merit ef not requiring 
‘uiden’ ut’ of the codd. deterr. to be substi- 
tuted for ‘ utinam’; and with it the words 
‘utinam ...comas’ might be understood as 
the wishes of Cornutus himself,—the poet’s 
wish in that case being expressed in the 
concluding distich, which adopting Heins’ 
conjecture Hac... aut Mr. Némethy reads 
as ‘Hac ueniat Natalis aui prolemque mini- 
stret Ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes.’ 
In II. iv. 37, 38 
‘Hine fletus rixaeque sonant ; haec denique 
causa 
fecit ut infamis hic deus esset Amor ;’ 


Mr. Némethy reads from the conjecture 
of Broukhuyzen nwie for hic, but omits to 
state that he also conjectured erret (as in 
II. v. 106). Similar statements of only 
half the emendation (it is curious to observe) 
appear in the editions of Baehrens and of 
Hiller. 
In If. v. 30 


‘Garrula siluestri fistula sacra deo,’ 


Mr. Némethy takes the ‘siluestri deo’ to 
be ‘Pani—inuentori fistulae’ comparing 
Virg. Hel. iv. 32, 33 ‘Pan primos calamos 
cera coniungere plures Instituit.’ Pan 
however has already been spoken of by 
name, and after him Pales ; and the better 
opinion perhaps is that the god here alluded 
to is ‘Siluanus, tutor finium’ (Hor. Epod. 
ii. 22), ‘aruorum pecorisque deus’ (Virg. 
Aen. viii. 601) j‘a Roman deity to whom 
many of the attributes of the Greek god 
Pan were transferred.’ 1 


In III. ii. 17, 18 (Lygd.) 


“Pars quae sola mei superabit corporis, 
ossa 
Tncinctae nigra candida ueste legent,’ 


1 J. P. Postgate’s Selections from Tibullus and 
Others, p. 127. 


‘Incinctae’ Mr. Neémethy explains as 
discinctae, non cinctae, tunicis recinctis. 
‘Nihil enim,’ he says, ‘in sacris nexi aut 
uincti esse debebat ;’ cf. Seru. ad Verg. Aen. 
ii. 134, ‘piaculum est in sacrificiis aliquid 
esse religatum ’; and he cites Tib. I. v. 15, 
16, Ovid M. vu. 182, 3, Suet. Aug. 101. 
‘Incinctus igitur,’ he continues, ‘hoe loco 
non significat succinctum, sed discinctum, 
culus significationis hucusque unum exem- 
plum erat notum apud Isid. Orig. x. 151, de 
muliere grauida : “ Incincta, i.e. sine cinctu, 
quia praecingi fortiter uterus non permittit,” 
unde Gallice mulier grauida uocatur 
enceinte. Ego addo Ouid. Fast. v. 675 
“Hue uenit incimctus tunicam mercator,” 
ubi agitur de mercatore festo Mercurii 
sacris operante et ob id ipsum discincto, 
quod fugit interpretes.’ This explanation, 
probably the right one (will Mr. Némethy 
be surprised to hear?) was assigned to 
imeinctae here by Dr. Postgate in his Selec- 
tions from Tibullus and Others,2 and was 
suggested for incimctus in the Ovidian 
passage by F. A. Paley in his edition of 
P, Owdwu Nasonis Fasti published in 
1860,3—a suggestion subsequently quoted 
by G. H. Hallam in his edition of The Fasta 
of Ovid. 
In III. iv. 35 (Lygd.) 


‘Ima uidebatur talis inludere palla ; 
Namque haec in nitido corpore uestis 
erat ;’ 


Mr. Némethy, in common with previous 
editors, takes talis imludere as ‘de ueste 
longa pedes feriente ;’ but he does not explain 


® Dr. Postgate’s words are : ‘ incinctae, with their 
robes ungirded. Suet. Aug. 101 tells us that 
Augustus’ ashes were gathered up by the principal 
members of the equestrian order in ungirdled 
tunics, ‘‘tunicati et distincti pedibusque nudis”... 
This word has usually the sense of ‘‘ girded,” and 
so most edd. take it here. But the evidence of 
facts and probability tends another way. The 
Romans would be well acquainted with the cere- 
monies which Lygdamus is describing ; and, even 
if the negative compound had never been used 
before, it would have no ambiguity for them. 


means ‘‘wnburnt,” though it occurs nowhere else 
in this sense. But there is reason to believe that 
incinctus ‘‘ungirdled ” was in vulgar use, as Isidore 
assigns this sense to explain ¢nemcia, a pregnant 
woman, whence is derived the Fr. enceinte.’ 

27, A. Paley’s words are: ‘incinctus Gierig 
takes here for cinctus, and Keightley compares 
‘‘incinctos Lares,” ii. 634. Perhaps it means ‘‘ wr- 
girt,” with the tunic allowed to fall low, for so the 
institores or pedlar-merchants dressed, as we know 
from Prop. V. (IV.) ii. 38, ‘‘mundus demissis 
institor in tunicis.” As in the middle ages, the 
Roman merchants had a distinctive dress ; and 
are said to have carried a purse at their girdles.’ 
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why it is not talis alludere, as in Stat. Theb. 
ix. 336 ‘extremis alludunt aequora plantis,’ 
and elsewhere. For that purpose neither 
of two passages compared by him, viz. 
Tib. I. vii. 46 and Propert. IIT. xvii. 32 is 
to the point ; nor is a third passage, where, 
he says, Lygdamus is imitated, viz. Caris 144, 
‘suspensam gaudens in corpore ludere 
uestem.’ Talis imludere does not mean the 
same as 77 talis ludere. In another passage 
sometimes cited, viz. Hor. Sat. I. iv. 138, 9, 
‘ubi quid datur oti Inludo chartis,’ the 
early editors Baxter Gesner and Zeune and 
(alone perhaps among recent editors) the 
late Arthur Palmer rightly explained 
inludo chartis as being equivalent to the 
paraphrase of an ancient Scholiast ‘perdo 
chartas  scribendo, i.e. ‘1 mock paper’ 
by scribbling on it and so disappoint, 
as it were, the paper when I tear up my 
abortive attempts, it being impossible to 
get out of mludo chartis Orelli’s rendering 
‘quasi ludens conicio in chartas.’! That 
being so, it might be contended that here 
the meaning of talis inludere cannot be ‘to 
play on (or against) the ankles,’ but must be 
‘to mock, trick, make game of the ankles’ 
by now concealing now revealing them, and 
so to disappoint, as it were, the ankles, by 
failing to cover them as the palla would if 
it reached the feet, as in Val. Flac. i. 385, or 
swept the ground, as in Ovid M. xi. 166. 
But here probably we ought with Cyllenius 
to read talis alludere, what it has been 
stated he had found in a MS. of his own. 
The distich was suspected by Heyne?; and 
certainly mamque looks suspicious. 

A few places which present difficulties of 


1 See R. Y. Tyrrell’s review of ‘ Wickham’s 
Horace, Vol. ii.” in The Classical Review, Vol. v. 
ZO: 
2 *Pallam,’ he wrote, ‘expectabam in Apolline ; 
quandoquidem is proprius deo amictus (cf. supra 
II. v. 8) olim omnino uatibus, hine citharoedis 
communis. Verum in ea describenda laborare 
adeo Tibullum’ [Lygdamum] ‘aegre fero. Penta- 
meter saltem friget uel maxime.’ 


construction or of sense have been passed 
by without comment, eg. I. ii. 31 ‘non 
labor hic,’ I. iii. 9 ‘Delia non usquam,’ 
I. iii. 26 ‘memini,’ I. iv. 63 ‘carmina ni 
sint,’ II. vi. 10 ‘et mihi facta tuba est,’ 
TIT. iv. 39 ‘ueniens,’ III. v. 3 ‘autem,’ a 
prosaic conjunction found nowhere else in 
the Tibullian sylloge, only once in Proper- 
tius, viz. at IT. xxxii. (III. xxx.) 29 (where 
possibly it is a corruption of alter, and only 
once in Virgil, viz. at Aen. ii. 101 (where 
possibly it is a corruption of animo). 

The two volumes do not show that Mr. 

Némethy has taken as much pains as pre- 
sumably he might have taken to ascertain 
and to recognise the views of others on 
points of doubt or of difficulty. On the 
whole however the result of the Hungarian 
scholar’s ‘labor sane iucundissimus,’ not- 
withstanding some drawbacks, will to many 
be of real value for elucidation of the poems 
of authors who have been long undeservedly 
neglected. 
- It is much to be regretted that, whereas 
in the second volume there is an ‘Index 
Lygdami’ and an ‘Index Panegyrici,’ both 
avowedly adapted from Hiller’s ‘Index Ver- 
borum’ of the whole sylloge, the editor did 
not add to the first volume an ‘Index 
Tibulli’ and an ‘Index Sulpiciae.’ 

The books (badly sewed) are printed 
in clear type on good paper with wide 
margins ; but the revision for the press has 
been inadequate, and there are numerous 
errata besides those noted in the Corrigenda. 

The length of this article will, it is hoped, 
be deemed justified by the consideration, 
that the Editor of this Journal, for reasons 
which can be appreciated, has suffered to go 
unreviewed init some important contributions 
to the subjects treated—such as his Selec- 
tions to which references have been made, 
and also his edition of Tibulli Aliorumque 
Carminum Libri Tres in the new Series of 
Oxford Classical Texts with brief critical 
annotations. 

SaMUEL ALLEN. 





PHILLIMORE’S TRANSLATION OF PROPERTIUS. 


Propertius. Translated by J.S. Puiimore, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906. 12mo. Pp. xii+184. 3s. 6d. net. 


Proressor PxHILtimore in his preface to 
this translation points out that the text 


which he has here followed differs in some 
respects from that which he issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1901. The variation 
consists mainly in the larger number of con- 
jectures now admitted into the text. This 
change he defends (if it needs defence) 
adequately, by insisting on the difference 
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between the position of the editor of a text 
in a series and that of a translator. 

As to principles of translation Prof. 
Phillimore says he has studied before all 
things to be faithful in his version and 
adopts as his maxim the words of the 
astrologer Horus: inque mets libris nil 
prius esse fide. But what after all, he asks, 
is faithful translation? In particular can 
the conditions of faithful translation be 
fulfilled by a translation from verse into 
prose? The great desideratum of the trans- 
lator, he says, is adaptability in the language 
he uses. From this point of view two epochs 
in our literature have been favourable to 
translators. One is the period of youth 
when the language is still elastic and recep- 
tive. Then comes the time when great 
literary models assert their tyranny and fix a 
standard to which translators as well as other 
writers are expected to conform, to the loss of 
allindividuality. To-day these fetters on the 
translator have weakened and ‘ the incipient 
senile ataxy of English restores us some- 
thing of the receptiveness which in the 
Elizabethans was an effect of juvenile elas- 
ticity. These views come to their natural 
and logical conclusion in the assertion that 
‘a faithful translator is in duty bound to 
be faithful in absurdity where, to the best 
of his appreciation, the Latin is absurd.’ 
Translation in fact is a sort of transplanta- 
tion, and the plant will thrive in its new 
surroundings the better the more of the 
original soil you leave adhering to it. This 
is the spirit in which Hobbes, reading in 
Thucydides (viii. 38) that the Spartan Theri- 
menes azowAewv ev KéAnte adaviterar, repre- 
sents him as sailing off ‘in a light horseman.’ 

Against this view in the abstract it is 
difficult to argue. And yet there is another 
side to the question. It has been said with 
much truth that style in a translation should 
never be an End-in-itself : the greatest merit 
of a translation is that the style should not 
attract attention to itself. Local colour is 
good, especially when you get it right, but 
after all transparency is best. The work of 
a translator is in any case merely an approxi- 
mation. He must sacrifice much, and so it 
is all the more important that all he sets 
down shall help the mind on the right track. 
There must be no discordant note, nothing 
to distract the mind by alien associations. 
There is the danger, no doubt, of smoothing 
down all translations to one dead-level, but 
there is also the danger of over translation. 
To parody Lessing’s dictum on drinking, it 
is impossible to get enough into a translation, 
but you may easily get too much. 
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In the translation of an ancient author 
modernisms form one frequent source of 
distraction to the reader; and from false 
steps in this direction Prof. Phillimore’s 
translation is not free. Take for instance 
the rendering ‘Nay, many times have I 
spun thee a sonnet of fresh verse’ (at tibi 
saepe novo deduxt carmina uersu i. 16. 41). 
The term sonnet has definite and rather 
strong associations with a literary form and 
a literary age far removed from Propertius, 
and its introduction, so far from helping in 
the effort to revive the Propertian world, is 
a hindrance and a stumbling-block. Perhaps 
the worst example of a modernism not only 
unnecessary but distracting is at i. 3. 5: 
assiduis Edonis fessa choreis ‘an Edonian 
Bacchante wearied cut by the pauseless 
saraband.’ Why need choreis be rendered 
by the name of any particular dance, ancient 
or modern? If the dance must be _par- 
ticularized, why choose one so singularly 
inappropriate? Fancy Maenads engaged 
hour after hour in dancing the solemn 
saraband! You might just as well imagine 
Calliope dancing a hornpipe. Compared with 
this, such mere supertiuities as ‘the Phthian 
paladin’ for Phthw virt may be passed 
over. 

Nearly allied to the topic of modernism 
is that of colloquialism. No doubt there is 
much colloquialism in Propertius. Nam bene 
nostis ewm looks much more like Terence 
than Ovid. Still, occasions are rare when 
slang is positively called for, and one shies 
a little at such a phrase as ‘I was down 
among the dead men’ (iii. 16. 9). Nor are 
we quite satisfied when we find that all there 
is in the original to evoke this is the simple 
pulsus sum. Nor can we regard as fortunate 
the rendering of ebrva by ‘fuddled’ (i. 3. 10) 
or of ex mihi (tbid. 38) by ‘ugh!’ Nor 


_yet the rendering of latrantem Anubin (iii. 


11. 41) as ‘snarling Anubis.’ It is true that 
the word is used here in a depreciatory 
sense ; but still Jatro neither by its usage 
nor its sound suggests ‘snarling,’ for which 
Latin has another word, but rather a deep- 
mouthed baying, as the voice of one of 
Theseus’ hounds. 

Again, Propertius abounds in manner- 
isms, and a certain amount of mannerism in 
rendering Propertius may well be allowed. 
But there are mannerisms in Prof. Philli- 
more’s translation that do not correspond to 
any mannerism in Propertius, and seem to 
some extent unmotived. The word ‘sluice,’ 
for instance, noun and verb, receives special 
favour : Pactoli liquor, for instance (i. 6. 31), 
becomes the ‘slwice of Pactolus,’ and there 
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are several other instances. Why, again, 
should Niobae bis sex ad busta (ii. 20. 7) 
become ‘Niobe at her six pairs of graves’? 
Bis sex means twice siz, and who ever thinks 
of Niobe’s childrenin pairs? May not the 
mere English reader be staggered at reading 
(ii. 25. 26) of a chariot driver who claims 
the prize because ‘his seventh wheel has 
grazed the turning-post ahead,’ and perhaps 
even turn up the Dictionary of Antiquities 
to see whether after all the ancient chariot 
had more wheels than a modern express 
locomotive? This case however differs from 
the former, as Propertius certainly did write 
septuma rota. 

Lastly, Propertius, no doubt, is occasion- 
ally obscure; and perhaps the canons of 
‘fidelity ’ demand that where the original is 
obscure the translation shall be obscure too. 
But still in regard to any particular transla- 
tion the question remains ‘Is it ever wianeces- 
sarily obscure?’ I do not feel that in 
regard to Prof. Phillimore’s translation this 
question can always be answered in the 


but difficult poet. 
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negative. One certainly sticks a little over 
such sentences as ‘I have often praised you 
by a confusion of divers charms that passion 
might deem you to be what you were not’ 
(ii. 24. 5, 6). I suspect misprints at iii. 
23. 17, 18 


et quaecumque dolens reperit non stulta 
puella 
garrula, cum blandis ducitur hora dolis 


‘and much pleasant wit besides such (? such 
as) a girl can invent when she is on thorns 
and (! and has) a long hour to wile away in 
fond slynesses.’ 

The criticisms here offered are grounded 
for the most part on a difference of view as 
to principles of translation. To praise the 
care and fine scholarship that characterize 
the work is quite superfluous, and Prof. 
Phillimore may well claim our thanks for 
bringing us several stages nearer this genuine 


E. Seymer THompson. 


LEASE’S LIVY. 


Tite Livi ab urbe condita Libri I, XX, 
XXIT. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Index, by Emory B. Lrass, 
the College of the City of New York. 
University Publishing Co.: New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans, 1905, Pp. 
Ixxii+ 438. $1.40. 


Tuts is a book which is difficult to review 
fairly and not easy to review at all. Its 
author, as readers of this journal are aware, 
has devoted much: time and trouble to the 
minute investigation of Livian and Latin 
expression. The preface gives evidence of 
wide and industrious study of much that 
bears, more or less indirectly, on the inter- 
pretation of the text ; and it presents, especi- 
ally in the Introduction, a great deal of 
information which may well be useful to the 
teacher. The notes are terse. The printing 
is good and clear, and there are eight aspect- 
able maps! and plans. Lastly it is procurable 
at what for an American book is a very 
moderate price. 


1 These I cannot stay to examine. I will only 
note that imperial sites such as the Villas of 
Domitian and Hadrian seem out of place in the 
map of Latium Antiquissimum, where too M. Catillus 
should be M. Catilli. 


So much is evident on the surface; but 
when we probe a little deeper, we strike on 
questions by no means easy to answer to our 
satisfaction. To begin with, what brings 
Books I and XXI and XXII within the 
cover of the same volume? What has legend- 
ary Rome to do with the events of the Han- 
nibalic war? What Prof. Lease has without 
explanation tied together, I shall take the 
liberty of separating, and confine my re- 
marks upon details to the ample field pre- 
sented by the first third of his book. 

Prof. Lease’s attitude towards the text is 
non-critical. It is significant that he has 
accomplished his task of editing three books 
of Livy with never a mention of Madvig’s 
Emendationes Livianae. His commentary 
on each book is pinned to a single edition as 
sermon to scripture, and for him and his 
readers the text of a German editor, M. 
Mueller or E. Wolfflin, has to count as 
verbally inspired. 

This is no exaggeration. Here are the 
words in which on p. 246 Mr. Lease speaks 
of the authority of the Corpus of Latin 
Inscriptions and of M. Mueller’s text: ‘Livy’s 
usage as exhibited by the third decade is 
decisive for his preference regarding the 
form of this word. In M. Mueller’s edition 
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_ *Sisdem” is used 16 times, ‘“‘eisdem” 6 times, 
and “iisdem” only 3 times. C.I.Z. vol. vi. 
is no less decisive, ‘“isdem” being found 96 
times, ‘“eisdem” 4 times, but “isdem” only 
once.’ (Italics are mine.) 

IT have found it very difficult to picture to 
myself what Mr. Lease had in view when 
he composed this book. But I learn from the 
Preface firstly that it is intended for ‘the 
student,’ and secondly that 


‘The aim of the editor has been to call attention 
to those peculiarities of style that have given the 
prose of Livy its characteristic quality and its 
enduring fame.’ 


And for this purpose 


‘The various synthetic and stylistic phenomena 
that appear scattered here and there in the three 
books selected for annotation have been collected 
and arranged, together with other correlated con- 
structions, under their proper categories in the 
Introduction.’ 


Some thirty-eight pages alone of the In- 
troduction are taken up with this subject. 
Tf they were its sole or chief raison détre 
they might easily, and more appropriately, 
have been published as an article or a 
small pamphlet, and accordingly I must 
conclude that Mr. Lease had in view in his 
Introduction and Commentary other wants 
of the student. Having no light from the 
editor? I must find a standard for myself, 
and I shall therefore lay down that an an- 
notated edition for a ‘student’ should give 
him all the help that may reasonably be 
expected from a commentary for the com- 
plete understanding of his text ; and no more. 
Does Mr. Lease’s book fulfil the first, the 
positive condition? I cannot honestly say 
that it does. On the contrary I am un- 
able to find a single passage of the first 
book where the text presents corruptions or 
special difficulties in which he will get help 
from Mr. Lease. I would not require from 
the editor that he should abandon his 
plan of avoiding all textual problems ; but 
he might have shown by note illustration or 
translation how he would deal with the 
difficulties which critics had found in the 
tradition. 


I. 4. 4 ‘forte quadam diuinitus super ripas 
Tiberis effusus lenibus stagnis nec adiri us- 


1 From the character of some of the notes I 
should think his student was a very young one. 
Here are the first two on i. 13. ‘Tum Sabinae 
mulieres . . . crinibus passis scissaque ueste, uicto 
malis muliebri pauore, ausae se inter tela uolantia 
inferre’ ‘malis: distinguish between the various 
meanings of mdlis and mdlis. cf. §38e uicto— 
pauore: the cause of ausae.’ 
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quam ad iusti cursum poterat amnis, et posse 
quamuis languida mergi aqua infantes spem 
ferentibus dabat.’ More advanced students 
than those who have to be warned not to 
confuse mdlis and mdalis would like to know 
if Livy meant poterat to be personal or im- 
personal, and, if personal, what is to be said 
about the expression ‘ 7iberis adiri poterat 
ad iusti cursum amis.’ Their only clue is 
the irrational comma after amis. 

8. 3 ‘alii ab numero auium... eum se- 
cutum numerum putant.’ Mr. Lease says on 
secutum ‘se. esse Romulum. The difficult 
use of secutum itself is left unnoted. Simi- 
larly in the same section the use of habuisse 
in ‘ita habuisse Etruscos.’ 

1b. 6 ‘eo ex finitimis populis turba omnis 
sine discrimine, liber an seruus esset, auida 
nouarum rerum perfugit, idque primum ad 
coeptam magnitudinem roboris fuit.’ Com- 
ment I should think was required on the 
construction of liber an serwus esset in semi- 
dependence on discrimine and on the sense 
and phrasing of the last clause ; and so does 
the German commentator on whom Mr. 
Lease draws largely for his notes. But 
Mr. Lease has nothing but extracts from 
Lactantius and Minucius Felix and refer- 
ences to classical authors on the miscellaneous 
character of the refugees in general, and 
the following note on roboris: ‘depends on 
primum ; cf. Gell. xviii, 12, 7, eo res auzit.’ 
This was wholly dark to me till I referred 
to the source and read in Weissenborn 
‘roboris s. Gell. 18, 12, 7 M. Cato In 
OrIGINIBUS (my capitals) eodem conuenae 
conplures ex agro accessitauere, eo res eorim 
(my italics) auxit.’ 

13. 6 ‘ex bello tam tristi laeta repente 
pax cariores Sabinas... fecit.’ Mr. Lease 
notes that ex is temporal and repente is used 
adjectivally ; but a student should also be 
warned that the subject of the verb is the 
whole of the first seven words, which are 
conjoined, as it were, by hyphens. 

14. 3 ‘seu ob infidam societatem regni, 
seu quia haud iniuria caesum credebat.’ 
Mr. Lease illustrates the thought. But it 
is quite as necessary to point out that here 
too the separate words represent a single 
notion, ‘the fact that partnership in royalty 
is never to be trusted.’ 

18. 2 ‘Pythagoram... quem... circa 
Metapontum Heracleamque et Crotona iu- 
uenum aemulantium studia coetus habuisse 
constat.’ If the collocation -que et and the 
Greek accusative Crotona required notes, 
surely something should have been said 
about the words following. 

32. 12 ‘fieri solitum ut fetialis hastam 
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ferratam aut sanguineam praeustam ad fines 
eorum ferret.’ These words present a no- 
torious difficulty. Mr. Lease’s comment on 
hastam ferratam is ‘Among other nations 
also a spear tipped with iron and dipped in 
blood was a symbol of war’ (italics are mine). 

39. 4 ‘inde puerum liberum loco coeptum 
haberi.’ For the gen. in -wm Mr. Lease 
refers to the section of his Introduction on 
the Archaisms of Livy but has nothing on 
the use of liberi of a single child, which is 
much more puzzling to a student. 

As T have had to mention this portion of his 
literary criticism, I will add something about 
its contents. He says(p. xxx) ‘The prose of 
the Silver Age is characterised chiefly by the 
extensive use of Archaisms, Poetical 
Words and Constructions, Collo- 
quialisms, Grecisms, and Neolog- 
isms.’ (This sentence, which I cannot stop 
to criticise, will cause some dismay to in- 
vestigators of Silver latinity.) ‘The follow- 
ing treatment will show to what extent each 
of these elements enters into the style of 
Livy and will set forth the relative import- 
ance of each... Archaisms were used 
more frequently in the first decade, and 
more sparingly later, except in quoting laws 
and ancient documents. The following words 
and forms are found chiefly in earlier writers.’ 
‘Archaic words’ (8) are then cited from places 
in Book I, and ‘Archaic Forms’ (11) are cited 
from the same Book. Out of these only 5 
of the former and only 3 of the latter, 
together less than half the whole number, 
are Livy's. The rest are avowedly citations 
from Old Latin, and as such are no more 
archaisms of the historian than the words 
which occur in Cicero’s quotations from 
Ennius and so forth are archaisms of the 
orator, 

Amongst archaisms is placed nec procul 
(for non or haud procul) in c. 25. 11 ‘alter 
qui nec procul aberat.’ It is not conceivable 
that Livy should have used an archaism in 
this place; and there is corruption in the 
passage though nec, which must be for ne 
quidem, seems sound. nec wpse would set 
the passage right. 

57. 7 ‘id cuique spectatissimum sit quod 
necopinato uiri aduentu occurrerit oculis.’ 
The difficulty of seizing the precise meaning 
of spectatissimum is recognized in Seeley’s 
note on the passage, to which I would refer. 
Weissenborn gives no help, and all that Mr. 
Lease has is : ‘applied to things, first in Livy ; 
see § 35, the section of the Introduction 
in which it is stated that Livy used neo- 
logisms. 

Difficulties in the narrative and topo- 
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graphy are similarly passed over. Thus in 
8, 5 the place of Romulus’ asylum is said 
by Livy to be inter duos lucos ‘as you go 
down.’ Romulus’ city was on the Palatine, 
but the Asylum was on the Capitoline. No 
notice is taken of the discrepancy which 
Livy has slurred over. In the same section 
Livy’s statement about the refugees directly 
contradicts that of Dionysius; but Mr. Lease: 
notes nothing. Again, the account in 37, | 
of a Roman stratagem in the elder Tarquin’s 
war with the Sabines is obscure and indeed 
unintelligible until it is compared with that 
of Dionysius 3. 55. But Mr. Lease is silent. 

Mr. Lease’s linguistic sense and acquaint- 
ance with Latin usage leave something to be 
desired. As (p. 181, note) he does me the 
honour to quote from my Sermo Latinus a 
perhaps somewhat obvious remark on the 
love of modern English for variety in ex- 
pression,! I will note that his statements 
about operatus and operari (which he says 
on 31. 8 was a technical expression and in 
§ 24 was coined by Virgil) might be corrected 
from the Journal of Philology, xxvi. pp. 314, 
sqq. and his statement that the ‘omission’ of 
esse with the future infinitive is the rule in 
Livy as in Caesar could be enlarged from 
Idg. Forsch. iv. pp. 252 sq., and pass on to 
some other matters. 

2.3 ‘tum nimio plus quam satis tutum 
esset accolis rem Troianam crescere ratus.’ 
nimio plus is translated altogether too much, 
and is said to be a colloquialism. Livy was 
too good an artist to introduce a collo- 
quialism here, nor is the diction of the Odes 
of Horace (I. 18. 15, 33. 1) colloquial. 

5. 1 ‘in Palatio monte.’ Note ‘Palatio 
a substantive. Does Mr. Lease think, or 
know of anyone who thinks, that it could 
be an adjective? What, then, is the use of 
his note? Its genesis is easier to discover. 
In 1861 Madvig (Hmend. Livianae, p. 47) 
pointed out that the apposition of mons to 
Palatium was hard to parallel, and accord- 
ingly proposed to bracket it. Weissenborn 
subsequently wrote ‘gewohnlich sagt man 
mons Palatinus oder einfach Palatiwm,’ and 
Mr. Lease derives from Weissenborn. 

10. 7 ‘bina postea... opima parta sunt 
spolia.” Mr. Lease asks ‘Why not duo?’ 
Spolia is a word of the same class as litterae 
and castra, as may be seen from ‘spolia ducis 
hostium caesi’ two sections above, and Gild- 
ersleeve-Lodge (§ 97, R. 3) or any grammar 
will give Mr. Lease the rule. 

12. 1 ‘in aduersum Romani subiere.’ | 

1 In the same sentence as he quotes from Mark 


Twain’s immortal disquisition on the German 
language. 
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Note ‘(se. montem) : up the hill; ef. adverso 
flumine.’ aduerswm is neuter as the opposi- 
tion, 7m aequum, shows; compare 7. 23. 9 
where there is the same opposition. The 
phrase is understood by Weissenborn, though 
he translates ‘auf den entgegenstehenden 
Berg (Myr. Lease’s montem, the word in Livy’s 
sentence being collem) von unten hinan- 
riicken.’ 

24.4 ‘iubente rege “sagmina” inquit “te, 
rex, posco.” rex ait “puram tollito.”’ Note 
on puram, ‘sc. herbam.’ This ellipse also is 
impossible. pura must be read ; pwram has 
simply crept in from the following pwram 
herbam. 

ib. 7 ‘ut illa palam prima postrema ex 
illis tabulis ceraue recitata sunt.’ Note on 
tabulis ceraue ‘= tabula ceraia. See § 67. 
The enclitic -ve as used here hardly means 
more than -que. This is all wrong. The 
plural tabul we is correct, and the -we is to be 
strictly interpreted. The treaty’s terms are 
said to be read ‘from the boards or the wax’ 
to prevent any loophole by which the treaty 
could be denounced as informal. 

35. 3 ‘se non rem nouam petere quippe 
qui non primus, quod quwisquam indignari 
mirariue posset sed tertius Romae peregrinus 
regnum adfectet.’ Mr. Lease says that the 
use of quisquam here is accounted for by 
the influence of the on preceding, and refers 
to 18 § 5 ‘neque se quisquam . . . praeferre 
illi uiro ausi.’ There the negative is in the 
quisquam sentence, here it is outside it. 
But Mr. Lease does not appear to have 
heard of Madvig’s excursus in his edition of 
the de Finibus, p. 835. 

The note on 3 § 3 ‘“ubicumque et qua- 
cumque matre genitus,” quzcwmque for qué- 
libet, or quivis, is common first in Livy,’ is 
equally unfortunate. Ascanius was not 
born of any mother you pleased. | Weissen- 
born says correctly that whicwmque, like qut- 
cumque, is often found in Livy ohne verb. 
fit. 

Mr. Lease’s discussion of Livy’s poetical 
usages starts with a section on his use of 
hexameter and pentameter endings. ‘A 
characteristic of his style is the frequent 
dactylic (_L U_=) close of his sentences.’ 
A note adds that this usage was condemned 
by both Cicero (Or. 201, De Or. iii. 182, etc.) 
and Quintilian (ix. 4. 72). What these 
Roman critics wished to banish from prose 
were the recognized verse endings of their 
times, e.g. placwisse | Catone (Quintilian). 
But Mr, Lease’s examples are of another type : 
‘The last five feet of the hexameter were used 
in 15. 2 “praedam portantes Veios | rediere.”’ 
His ‘pentameter’ endings are similar. The 
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first is 9. 2 ‘nouo | populo | peterent,’ and 
the second 12. 2 ‘Hostius Hostilius.’ ! 

On 9. 1 ‘prolis nee cum finitimis conubia 
essent’ we have the comment ‘if hiatus be 
allowed between the fifth and the sixth 
foot, a complete dactylic hexameter.’ Had 
Mr. Lease investigated the question he has 
thus proposed, he would haye cancelled his 
note. 


A special feature of the edition is the 
number of statements on the relative fre- 
quency of words, usages, and idioms in Livy 
and in other Latin writers. These state- 
ments and statistics, except such as are 
based on the published papers cited by Mr. 
Lease, the majority even of scholars will not 
be in a position to check. An example will 
show that they cannot be trusted implicitly. 
9 § 8 proximi quique ‘the masculine and 
feminine plural of quwisque is very rare and 
not used elsewhere by Livy.’ See however 
Sti, WO Bae th Bie eey th see alle Iz: 
But granting their correctness, are they of 
utility to the student? What does he learn 
from the precise information (p. 202) that 
haud dubie occurs 80 times in Livy (25 in 
decade I, 26 in decade II, 25 in decade 
IV, and 4 in Books 41-45)? What does it 
profit him to know that fulmine ictus (3. 9) 
occurs 6 times in Livy and de caelo tactus 51 
times, unless we know more? The student 
would have been much more grateful for 
help towards the meaning of that far from 
easy sentence ‘Auentino fulmine ictus 
regnum per manus tradidit.’ 

Statistics, properly controlled and intelli- 
gently interpreted, have always a tale to tell; 
but crude enumerations like these are value- 
less in themselves and of no use for literary 
or aesthetic appreciations. You might as 
well estimate the worth of an Assumption 
by calculating the exact quantity of the 
different pigments which constitute its 
surface. 

I am sincerely sorry to have to speak in 
these terms of this book. But its appearance, 
especially in a series under the direction of 
Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge, is a se- 
rious sign. I do not now lay stress on the 
inaccuracies which disfigure it, especially as 
Mr. Lease has shown by articles and criticism 
in this journal and elsewhere that he is 
alive to the importance of correctness in 
details. But the methods and principles of 
editing which it reveals call for vigorous 
protest. They are those of a school which, 


1 Will Mr. Lease tell us on what evidence he 
scans ostilius ? 
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with the best intentions in the world, is 
going the direct way to destroy the study of 
the classics by emptying it of all its value 
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and interest—the school of ‘rapid reading” 
and mechanical dissections. 
J. P. Posreate. 





FOTHERINGHAM’S CHRONICLES OF EUSEBIUS. 


The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's 
Version of the Chromcle of Husebius. 
Reproduced in Collotype with an Intro- 
duction by Joun Knicur ForHerincHam, 
M.A., Lecturer in Classical Literature at 
King’s College, London ; formerly Senior 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 4to. Pp. 
vi+ 66 + 242 Collotypes. £2 10s. net. 


Tue publication in complete facsimile of 
any early uncial MS. in Latin has its 
importance to the palaeographer. The 
standards of comparison for writing of this 
period are few in any one library and are 
themselves for the most part not dated or 
localised with any certainty. Photographs 
of specimen pages of many of the MSS. 
which cannot be gathered together by them- 
selves are no doubt fairly accessible, but the 
character of uncial hands makes such speci- 
mens far less useful here than in the case of 
later handwriting. The student of uncials 
must pay attention to the exceptional even 
more than to the ordinary practices of a 
scribe, must be at pains to note the semi- 
cursive forms into which the letters degener- 
ate where the scribe’s hand is cramped or 
tired, and must classify abbreviations and 
take account of a multiplicity of detail which 
he can only gather by examining page after 
page of text. The admirable collotypes in 
which the Oxford Press has set before us the 
important MS. Bodl. Auct. ii. 26 are there- 
fore most welcome even apart from the sub- 
ject of the work contained in the book. The 
date of the MS. however will, it is to be 
feared, remain an open question. The opinion 
of Prof. Traube, who would place it in the 
fifth century, rather than the sixth, will 
command respect, but the attempt to prove 
the point, by insisting on the date at which 
the continuation of the chronicle stopped, 
breaks down, not merely because it is absurd 
to assume that it must have been continued 
up to the time of writing, but also, as Mr. 
Fotheringham acutely shows, because it is 
very doubtful whether the words upon which 
the argument is based, and which are 
assumed to haye stood upon a page now lost, 


really did stand there in the original hand 
of the MS. The general palaeographical 
interest of the volume however is but a small 
part of its importance. The weightiest 
reasons for the reproduction of the MS. 
lie in the character of the book it contains. 

The Chromica of Eusebius consisted of 
two books. In the first he developed his 
thesis that Christianity, being founded upon 
Jewish history, so far from being an upstart 
religion unworthy of the attention of 
scholars, is superior in antiquity, and in the 
authority derived from antiquity, to profane 
history, including in the latter the remotest 
and vaguest mythological systems of Greece 
and Rome. In the second he adduced 
evidence for this in the form of elaborate 
chronological tables. Both books are un- 
fortunately lost, but much of them may be 
recovered from various sources. These 
include, besides a Syriac epitome of book ii. 
and large quotations from both books in 
later Greek chroniclers, which do not con- 
cern us here, an Armenian version of both 
books, somewhat imperfect, and the trans- 
lation and continuation of book ii. by St. 
Jerome, which is the most important. The 
Oxford MS. contains this, all except a few 
pages, and it is to the elucidation of ques- 
tions connected with its text that Mr. 
Fotheringham’s essay is directed. 

The complexity of these problems is 
unusually great, and Mr. Fotheringham is, 
we believe, entirely justified in saying that 
an editor of Jerome’s translation, or of 
Eusebius’ original so far as it can be 
restored, will have to be equipped with com- 
plete photographs of all the more important 
MSS. of the former in order to solve these 
problems satisfactorily. If Mr. Fothering- 
ham’s own essay, although he has seen all 
these MSS. and examined them singly with 
much pains and acumen, falls short, as it 
seems to us that it does, of a demonstration 
of the original shape of the chronicle, it may 
well be due to the same lack of complete 
collected materials which rendered the efforts 
of Scaliger and Schone unsatisfactory, and 
not to any failure to grasp the problem or 
the mode of dealing with it. 
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The special difficulty of the case lies, as 
the editor points out, in the necessity for 
determining, not merely the words contained 
in Jerome’s original translation, but the 
position which they .occupied on the page ; 
the tabular arrangement in columns, the 
spacing and even the size of the writing, 
being of the essence of the book and dating 
back in all probability to Eusebius with 
little modification on the part of the trans- 
lator. But the MSS. fall at once into two 
families, differing precisely in this respect, 
which Scaliger distinguished by the names of 
priores and posterzores. 

That the so-called posteriores—the exist- 
ing representatives of the family are in 
reality older than any of the priores—are to 
be regarded as better representing the form 
which Jerome adopted for his text is Mr. 
Fotheringham’s view, and the theory must, 
we think, hold the field for the present. 
The arguments which he employs in its 
favour cannot all be set out here, but the 
most convincing depends on the fact that the 
arrangement of events in two columns in 
the posteriores, as against a single column in 
the same part of the priores, corresponds to 
a distinction of the original entries in 
Eusebius’ tables into sacred and profane 
history, which is not only germane to the 
scheme of his work but is proved to have 
existed in the Greek by the evidence of the 
Armenian version, but which at the same 
time was neglected by Jerome in the 
additional entries which he inserted in his 
translation. Other arguments used by the 
editor seem to us much weaker, especially 
that derived from the number of MSS. 
(AMNPS) which agree in an identical page- 
arrangement of twenty-six lines. It is in- 
ferred that there is a presumption that the 
arrangement goes back to Jerome’s own 
study ; but as it would obviously be so much 
easier to copy such tables page for page, the 
presumption does not appear to go further 
than supposing a common ancestor for this 
group, such single ancestor not having 
necessarily a better claim to represent 
Jerome’s arrangement than the ancestor 
of any other group. Indeed this counting 
by tale is slightly misleading if NP are 
admitted to be copies of 8, which is the con- 
clusion to which Mr. Fotheringham has 
eventually come on the evidence of more 
accurate collation—perhaps since the first 
writing (in 1901) of his introduction. 

The chief representative of the priores 
is L, the British Museum MS., and the 
greatest objection to regarding the poster- 
zores as the only true witnesses to Jerome’s 
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original lies not in the arrangement but in 
some details of the text of L. It is, as 
might be expected from its date, generally 
inferior to the so-called posteriores, but 
nevertheless has a number of readings 
which it is impossible to explain without 
reference to the Greek, and which may be 
naturally taken to be Jerome’s first thoughts, 
as against the posteriores in which the 
readings look like his corrections. Upon 
these passages Schone based his theory of 
successive recensions of the text by Jerome 
himself. That Jerome did make alterations 
in his version there is undoubtedly some 
evidence, both internal and external, the 
latter from the testimony of Rufinus ; but 
that they can ever be described as definitely 
as Schone seeks to plot them out is unlikely. 
Even with the most perfect collation of all 
the MSS. there will be too many uncer- 
tainties in the history of the text. In the 
first place we have but little idea of the 
probable amount of culture or apparatus for 
correction which may have been possessed 
by the scribes who joined the earlier links 
in the chain of transmission of our text. It 
is rash to assume that they never compared 
it with the Greek even if it be certain that 
they did not regularly do so. In the 
second place argument from the presence or 
absence of corrections is always rendered 
doubtful by the mode adopted by scribes for 
making corrections. if one MS. _ has 
subuertit (kaGarpet) and another emundauit 
(xaGaipe) there is always a possibility that 
a common archetype had swhwertit with wel 
emundawit interlmed. Such a reading does 
not necessarily imply any doubt in the 
corrector’s mind as to which was the true 
reading, and certainly in such a case it is 
little more than chance which decides the 
reading adopted by the copyist. Again, the 
deletion of passages was often indicated 
only by such signs as va—cat, which might 
easily be overlooked. Schone’s theory of a 
gradual evolution by which the size of the 
pages became reduced from the long form of 
L to the square shape of the 26-line MSS. 
is still more difficult to prove or disprove. 
On the whole we think that the balance of 
probability is against it; for if Mr. Fother- 
ingham is right in believing the arrange- 
ment of columns in L to be a corruption, 
and in this, for the reason stated above, we 
believe him to be right, then L’s witness to 
the size of the page is seriously invalidated. 
But when Mr. Fotheringham seeks to show 
that L must have had a 26-line ancestor on 
the evidence of a transposition in the text 
of the preface his assumption that the lines 
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contained the same amount as in the 26-line 
MSS. is at least a partial petitco principit. 
The transposition could equally well be 
explained by the inversion of a single leaf 
in a minuscule MS. which would contain 
(within, say, 8 per cent.) much the same 
amount of text as a leaf of L itself. 

Besides the text itself other matters of 
interest contained in the MS. receive eluci- 
dation in this edition. Mr. R. L. Poole has 
spent much labour upon the curious fifteenth- 
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century scholia, which contain quotations 
from a singularly wide range of literature, 
though nothing very definite can be made 
out as to their author. A sixteenth-century 
owner, Jean du Tillet, is the subject of a long 
appendix by Mr. C. H. Turner. Lastly, we 
must not omit to mention facsimiles from 
the Udine and Paris MSS. which serve to 
supply the portion of the text which is 
missing in the Oxford MS. 
J. P. Ginson. 





MOULTON'S GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek based 
on W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. 
Winer's Grammar, By James Hope 
Moutton, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Lit. (Lond.). 


T. and T. Clark, 38 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 1906. 8vo. Vol. I. Prole- 
gomena. Pp. xx+274. 8s. net. 

AmoNG serious students of the New 


Testament, scarcely one probably could be 
found in England to-day who does not owe 
an inestimable debt to Winer’s Grammar, 
and in particular to the English translation 
or rather revision of it by the late Dr. 
W. F. Moulton. Only in the backwaters of 
solitary studies have earlier works kept 
their place. Two generations have benefited 
by what in its special province marked an 
epoch as much as Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon. Now a son sets forth to do for 
this age what his father did for the last. 

His success may be measured by the 
appearance, within seven months, of a 
second edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions running to ten pages of matter. From 
the title-page of this edition the claim to 
connexion with the old book has been 
rightly deleted. 

It is not without reason that Dr. J. H. 
Moulton on his very first page speaks to his 
readers of ‘a change in our conceptions of 
the subject nothing less than revolutionary.’ 
The importance of this change, and of 
justifying it, is in reality what has called 
this preliminary volume forth. Following 
Deismann, the author has abandoned the 
conception that the Greek of the New 
Testament writings is in essence Hebraic 
or Aramaic: he believes it to be merely 
‘Common’ or ‘Hellenistic’ Greek of the 
non-literary kind. Readers of the Classical 
Review will be not unprepared for this 


pronouncement. A number of invaluable 
papers, it will be remembered, have appeared 
from Dr. Moulton’s pen, tracing in the various 
volumes of papyri which have been already 
published, parallels to nearly every con- 
struction hitherto explained as ‘translation ’ 
or ‘ Biblical’ Greek. That some such view 
should one day emerge was probably 
in any case to be expected as soon as 
grammarians had extended their outlook to 
the phenomena of the English language as it 
is now diffused through distant continents. 
The late Greek world presented many 
features of resemblance to the English 
civilisation. It was natural to guess that 
analogies would be discoverable between the 
two universal languages. The evidence of 
the papyri has confirmed the correctness of 
these conjectures. 

The sweep of this theory will be surmised 
when it is said that Dr. Moulton believes 
that in scarcely a single instance can it 
be positively asserted that a phrase or 
construction in the Septuagint or New 
Testament is directly due to literal trans- 
lation. All, he contends, are turns which 
can be paralleled by pure Greek,—only their 
frequency he allows to be due to their 
similarity to idioms in Aramaic. Thus the 
entire treatment of the New Testament 
Grammar becomes altered, and this, as he 
points out, involves in many cases alteration 
in the exegesis of particular passages. 

So cardinal is this issue that I shall make 
no apology for bestowing a disproportionate 
amount of space upon its consideration,1 
It must be allowed that the parallel of 
spoken English—in substance identical, 
widely dissimilar in particulars—as men of 

1 T gather from pp. 241-2 that Wellhausen must 


have made a similar criticism, and the author 
acknowledges that ‘we must be on our guard,’ 
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various counties, classes, countries, and 
nationalities use it, suggests many useful 
reflexions. Dr. Moulton e.g. observes that 
the Welshman’s ‘look you’ and ‘indeed’ 
show that a bilingual people do not translate 
into absolutely incorrect language, but 
overdo the use of a possible expression 
because it occurs frequently in the other 
language they speak. This is true. ‘Even 
the Greek of the Apocalypse itself,’ Dr. 
Moulton urges, ‘does not seem to owe any 
of its blunders to Hebraism,’ and he explains 
its peculiarities as almost altogether due to 
the want of Greek education, to illiteracy so 
far as Greek isconcerned. This again seems 
to satisfy the conditions of the question, 
and the author’s argument might have been 
strengthened, if he had pointed out that one 
of the regular consequences when a foreigner 
learns a language orally and not at all 
grammatically is an inclination to slur over 
case-endings and other inflexions. When 
such a man is under the necessity of writing 
the foreign language, this ignorance of the 
inflexions—slurred over in speech—betrays 
itself unmistakably. 

So far Dr. Moulton’s thesis seems to be 
not only illuminating but sound. His 
further contentions cause dubiety. To 
establish that many of the New Testament 
constructions are not merely ‘ Biblical’ or 
‘Semitic’ but ‘illiterate Common Greek,’ 
that they are thoroughly Greek in stamp, 
though not in frequency, he has not 
seldom to rely upon one or two isolated 
parallels from papyri or inscriptions. The 
comparison of English must occasion mis- 
givings. It is said that a Yorkshireman to 
the second generation is betrayed by his use 
of ‘bucket’ and ‘pail.’ An Irishman to the 
second generation certainly discovers himself 
by the form of his indirect questions. The 
use of ‘while’ for ‘until,’ ‘just now,’ of 
‘tart’ and ‘pie,’ of ‘hand’ or ‘finger’ in a 
clock, are all variations derivable from 
local origin. The speech of the nursery- 
maid necessarily invades the speech of her 
charges: we may be sure that the language 
of the zadaywyds left its mark on Greek 
boys. A man whom I met very far from 
the Welsh borders and of whose nationality 
I had not then the slightest suspicion, ended 
an occasional sentence with ‘isn’t it?’ 
More instances might easily be put together ; 
but probably everyone on consideration will 
allow not only that the use of a provincial word 
or the choice of a particular word amongst 
several synonyms often persists after a family 
has migrated, but that an idiom, such as 
the stereotyped ‘ isn’t it ?’ after statements of 
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all forms, often does so, and that mimicry and 
imitation often produce a lasting effect on a 
man’s natural idiom. Thus Scotchmen who 
settle in England soon lose their natural 
aspirate, and a Suffolk servant-girl who has 
once taken service in a town returns home 
‘h’-less. A lively Irish boy’s use of ‘ will’ 
is quickly caught up by others till it seems 
correct. If we apply this analogy to Greek, 
we are led to expect that, especially amongst 
the less educated, local differences would 
exist. On this point Dr. Moulton is alive to 
the possibility, for he writes :— 


‘Are we to expect persistence of Ionic 
features in Asia Minor; and will the Greek 
of Egypt, Syria, Macedonia, and Italy differ 
to an extent which we can detect after two 
thousand years?! Speaking generally, we 
may reply in the negative. Dialectic differ- 
ences there must have been in a language 
spoken over so large an area. But they 
need not theoretically be greater than those 
between British and American English, to 
refer again to the helpful parallel we ex- 
amined above (p. 19). We saw there that 
in the modern Weltsprache the educated 
colloquial closely approximates everywhere 
when written down, differing locally to some 
extent, but in vocabulary and orthography 
rather than in grammar. The uneducated 
vernacular differs more, but its differences 
still show least in the grammar. The study 
of the papyri and the Kowy inscriptions of 
Asia Minor discloses essentially the same 
phenomena in Hellenistic. There are few 
points of grammar in which the N.T. language 
differs from that that which we see in other 
specimens of Common Greek vernacular, 
from whatever province derived’ (p. 39). 


That we can hardly hope to trace with 
certainty the dialectic differences in the 
Common Greek may be readily allowed ; 
but Dr. Wright would probably deny that 
in the uneducated vernacular English the 
grammatical differences were less than other 
differences, and Dr. Moulton hardly does 
justice to his own parallel unless he expects 
theoretically considerable differences be- 
tween much of the New Testament and 
the illiterate writers of papyri, since except 
St. Luke and St. Paul we may suppose 
the Biblical writers to have been illiterate 
or at least non-literary. It would be better 
then to say we should theoretically expect 
greater differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the illiterate papyri than between 
the educated writers of the Kowy. Now, if 
theoretically we are to expect dialect in 
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illiterate Kou, it is reasonable to interpret 
Dr. Moulton’s rarer parallels from the papyri 
in a very different way from that which he 
adopts. We know, generally speaking, 
nothing of the ethnological origin, the edu- 
cational environment, or the associates of 
those who wrote these isolated documents. 
We cannot therefore safely rely upon one 
or two instances of any construction, how- 
ever remote from one another the places 
where the papyri recording them may be, 
as establishing the genuinely Greek character 
of that construction. The writer may be 
the grandson of a Semite ; he may have had 
a Syrian wadaywyds ; he may have mimicked 
a Jew tradesman till the idiom became 
second nature to himself. Allow for these 
possibilities, make these corrections and 
deductions in the argument, and we are 
brought back, although with a wider and 
more historical view of the subject, to some- 
thing not very unlike the old theory of 
«Biblical ’ or ‘ Aramaic’ Greek. 

Similarly Thumb’s remark, quoted by Dr. 
Moulton in a footnote to page 17, that 
‘what appears Hebraism or Aramaism in 
the Bible must count as Greek if it shows 
itself as a natural development in the Modern 
Greek vernacular’ needs great care in its 
application, for undoubtedly the English 
Authorised Version has influenced the type 
of dialect which has prevailed, even in the 
matter of grammatical inflexion and con- 
struction, and it is to be expected that the 
Greek Bible had no less influence over Greek 
from say 300-800 a.p. 

Little less fundamental for Dr. Moulton’s 
purpose is his discussion of the Greek Tense- 
systems, where he distinguishes ‘ punctiliar ’ 
action, whether ‘ingressive,’ ‘effective,’ or 
‘constative,’ from ‘linear’ or ‘ durative,’ and 
from ‘perfect’ and ‘iterative.’ When the 
terminology has become familiar, these dis- 
tinctions should be found of great service. 
They will assist in clearing up the question 
of the propriety of the course taken by the 
Revisers of the English translation in re- 
placing perfects by aorists. The truth of 
the matter is, as Dr. Moulton hints, that 
each passage needs to be examined by itself 
without any predetermination. When the 
particular use of the Greek tense has been 
defined, then and not till then should the 
English equivalent be looked for. To treat 
all Greek aorists as transferable without dis- 
tinction into the English aorist is as illegit- 
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imate as to treat them all as transferable 
into the English perfect. 

I should have liked to have dealt with 
some other questions, but space does not 
permit. I must content myself with a few 
bald statements. I cannot remember when 
T did not know the distinction between pro- 
hibitions in Greek put by the aorist sub- 
junctive and present imperative, and I fancy 
all who have been in the Sixth form at 
Shrewsbury would say the same. I had no 
conception that we were singular in this 
knowledge till I saw Dr. Walter Headlam’s 
paper some years ago.! Besides the common 
use of the present to mean ‘ Desist from,’ 
there is certainly another where ‘Do not 
think of’ gives the effect. The examples 
quoted by Mr. Naylor (C.f. xx. p. 348) are 
all explicable in this way. Undoubtedly 
Dr. Moulton is right (unless indeed his 
various uses are resolvable into two) when 
he writes ‘ Mz) zode accordingly needs various 
mental supplements, and not one only. It 


“is “Stop doing,” or “Do not (from time to 


time),” or “Do not (as you are in danger of 
doing),” or “Do not attempt to do.”’ 

In Acts xix. 16 where dyddrepor appears 
to refer to éxra viol Sxeva, the ‘relief’ which 
Dr. Moulton desires might be obtained per- 
haps better than by making déu¢orepor mean 
advres, if we read II vioé for PII vio“. (In the 
second edition a suggestion of Mr. J. B. 
Shipley is given that érra arose from a gloss, 
Seva = yy = €774.) 

It may be worth while to suggest that 
the combination of aorist with perfect is a 
Hellenistic trick of style, sometimes per- 
haps due, as the author once suggests (p. 145), 
to the defective tense-forms of a verb, more 
often to an effort to express the force of an 
English perfect without the proper Greek 
meaning —the aorist serving to warn the 
reader that he must deduct from the full 
sense of the perfect. 

This work must necessarily exercise a 
controlling influence over the English study 
of the New Testament for many years, and 
give it an impulse and direction that will 
long endure. It is, for this reason, the more 
urgently desirable that its foundations should 
be soundly laid, and, I venture to believe, 
some of its basic propositions reconsidered. 


T. NICKLIN. 


1 O.R. xvii. 295. 
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ABBOTTS JOHANNINE GRAMMAR. 


Johannine Grammar. By Epwin A. 
Asgorr. London, 1906. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xxvili+ 687. 16s. 6d. 


TueErRE are some works before which criticism 
must stand hopeless. Where magnitude of 
bulk and scale are united with multiplicity 
of detail and microscopic learning, a review 
that would satisfy its writer would be nearly 
as large as its subject. Such a work is 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, and Dr. 
Abbott’s Johannine Grammar arouses the 
same feeling in the mind. Its scope, its 
diligence, its multifarious learning, can but 
excite admiration and envy, while its 
accurate scholarship must make any who 
would challenge its statements distrustful of 
their own disagreement. 

Some idea of the character of the work 
may be given by saying that the author 
works through ‘ Forms and Combinations of 
Words’ (Adjectives, Adverbs, etc., in the 
alphabetical order of these headings), in 
Book I. and then in Book II. through 
‘Arrangement, Variation, and Repetition 
of Words,’ including Connexion of Sen- 
tences. Besides he has an Appendix on 
‘Twofold Meanings and Events,’ and another 
on ‘Readings of Codex Vaticanus not 
adopted by Westcott and Hort,’ besides 
more than a hundred pages of Notes on 
preceding paragraphs. 

Tn the course of the work an inconceivable 
number of passages are discussed and their 
correct exegesis dealt with. The book with 
the companion Johannine Vocabulary is 
indeed a commentary from a grammatical 
point of view on not only St. John and 
practically the whole of the Synoptists, but 
on a large number of passages in the rest of 
the New Testament. It will be understood 
therefore that a reviewer after giving a hint 
of the contents of the volume can do little 
more than notice the general method of the 
author and then discuss the interpretation of 
a few texts. 

For one suggestion of the author the 
students of St. John’s Gospel will probably 
be grateful. He seems to have observed 
what will supply a_ safe test for dis- 
criminating between the writer’s comments 
and the speeches he reports. In the 
narrative portions of the Gospel yap seems 
to be the rule, when the writer needs to say 
‘for’: in our Lord’s words he uses ott. 
That such a distinction should have been 


detected will probably give the reader the 
measure of Dr. Abbott’s subtlety and 
acumen and of the delicacy of style in the 
Gospel, better than anything else that could 
be mentioned. 

It may however be doubted whether 
Dr. Abbott is not at times led away by 
his passion for extracting a principle under 
every use of language. A recent discussion 
in the pages of another journal, The 
Academy, on the use of ‘like’ for ‘as’ 
might give pause to the most stout-hearted 
upholder of the latent intentionality in 
every written word, even of careful 
literary artists. Besides, the reader cannot 
avoid an uneasy craving for a more his- 
torical treatment of the linguistic facts—not 
that necessarily a more historical method 
would alter the nature of the inference 
drawn from them, but when this method is 
known to have yielded unexpected and 
valuable results in other departments of 
learning, it leaves an uncomfortable doubt 
if a less systematic treatment is adopted. 
In other words, we need the methods of 
Dr. J. H. Moulton (referred to elsewhere) 
superimposed upon Dr. Abbott’s laborious 
researches and discussions. It is not sur- 
prising to find that they take opposite views 
of certain questions. Dr. Moulton believes 
that azp&ros had by New Testament times 
ousted mpdrepos (Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
p: 79). Dr. Abbott will have none of this. 
He translates zpatos. tod adeAdod (Schol. 
Preface to Eur. Phoen.) ‘first [in regard] of 
his brother,’ and in St. John xv. 18 ywocxere 
6te éue mpOtov tpov peutonkey understands 
the writer by thus expressing himself to 
have wished to suggest ‘the First{born] of 
you [all].’ I confess that while I agree with 
this exegesis, as probable, in view of the 
many subtleties in St. John’s Gospel and the 
suggestiveness in many of its turns, I find it 
hard to doubt that Dr. Moulton is right on 
the grammatical point. There is no example 
imaginable that could not be explained 
away by the method applied to the Scholiast ; 
yet the instances found affect particularly a 
few adjectives only. 

A not dissimilar line of cleavage appears 
in the treatment of such a construction as 
azo mxav diaxociwy (St. John xxi. 8). 
Dr. Abbott says that this transposition 
‘may be largely the result of Latin influence.’ 
He points out indeed the resemblance to xpd 
e€ Hepov Tod racxa (St. John xii. 1) but puts 
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it to no such use as Dr. Moulton does. The 
latter (p. 110) refers to W. Schulze as giving 
‘a long and striking list of passages illus- 
trating the usage in question,’ and then 
mentions that the earliest is rpo tprdv jpepov 
7s TeAevTAs in Hippocrates. He concludes 
that Latin must be ‘the borrower, were we 
bound to deny independent development,’ 
and is sceptical of Latinism in the examples 
with azo, remarking that ‘ mutatis mutandis 
this idiom is identical in principle with that 
just quoted for zpo.’ 

Dr. Abbott draws out very carefully the 
difference between azo and é«x in describing 
domicile or birthplace. He may fairly claim 
to have established that éx signifies ex- 
traction, dwé domicile, though he probably 
needs to qualify this by adding that the 
domicile may sometimes refer to an earlier 
time than the present and just possibly to 
the birthplace. Dr. Abbott himself refers 
to the words Incots 6 azo Nagapér (St. Matt. 
xxi. 11) used after the family had removed 
to Capernaum. One passage where Dr. 
Abbott fears that his rule breaks down is, I 
believe, entirely consonant with it. In 
St. John vii. 41-42 we read ot 8 eXeyov, My 
yap ex THs TadtAatas 6 Xpiortos Epxerar; ovxt 7 
ypadn) eimev ott éx TOD o7eppatos Aa/3id, Kal azo 
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ByOdceu . . . epxetar 6 Xpuords; the writer 
intends to shew that the illegitimate 
inference of those objectors who assumed 
that the Christ must be dé as well as éx 
BybAcéu caused their doubts. Our Lord was 
ex Bybee as Micah vy. 2 in the LXX. form 
declared : these objectors were doubly wrong. 
They thought our Lord was é ys 
TadtAaias ; they thought the Christ must be 
aro Bybee. 

The invariable observance of such a dis- 
tinction as this, at least in St. John’s Gospel, 
shews that we must not too hastily assume 
that Brése’s thesis is universally sound in the 
New Testament, that dz0, zapd, ixd, and ék 
were used without exact distinction. The 
fact is that in certain uses only do words 
ever become even for a time homonymous ; 
and only by careful and delicate examination 
such as Dr. Abbott gives to his authors is it 
at all possible to ascertain the limits in their 
writings of such homonymity. When the 
historical method shall be united with this 


. particular method we shall have an absolute 


grammar, so far as any grammar can be 
absolute the materials of which continue, 
and, it is to be hoped, will long continue 
incessantly to multiply. 

T. NIckuin. 





MELANGES NICOLE. 


Mélanges Nicole. Recueil de Mémoires de 
Philologie Classique et d’Archéologie 
offerts & Jutes Nicote. Geneva: W. 
Kindig et Fils, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 671. 
Portrait, 19 Vignettes, 20 Plates. Fr. 30. 


Tus is a volume of short studies pre- 
sented, by no less than sixty scholars, to 
Prof. Nicole of Geneva, the distinguished 
editor of the Tewpyés of Menander, as an 
offering of congratulation and respect on 
the completion of the thirtieth year of his 
professorship. The average length of the 
articles is only eleven pages of large print: 
the majority of them are in French, though 
many are in German, Latin, English, or 
modern Greek ; and they deal with history, 
archaeology, papyrology, textual criticism, 
lexicography, and indeed almost every 
department of classical learning. It seems 
probable that short papers, thus offered in 
homage to an honoured confrére, are not of 
the highest importance, and are not con- 
sidered, even by their authors, to be so ; or 
that, if they are, we shall see them again, 


incorporated in works of larger and more 
imposing design. And again, the list of 
contributors contains the names of some 
scholars who may be of as great repute 
as any in their own countries but who are 
not yet so famous as they ought to be in 
these remote islands. There are, in short, 
many good reasons why a modest reviewer 
should prefer to set out the contents of the 
book without passing an opinion on each 
article; and I shall adopt that course, 
adding occasionally, in brackets, some hints 
to explain the title or the treatment chosen. 
The list is as follows: A. Bauer: Die 
Chromik des Hippolytos. F. Blass: De 
Personarum Distributione im loco Choe- 
phorum Aeschyli (dealing chiefly with the 
stichomythia of Il. 479-509, but incidentally 
with the readings and arrangement of other 
passages). H. Bliimner: Text-Aritisches zw 
Apuleius Metamorphosen. M. Bréal: 
aiovpyytys (= del cvpvyrys). R. Cagnat: La 
Maison des Antistius a Thibilis (a Roman 
house in Algeria, containing some inscrip- 


tions). D. Comparetti: Epistolaire d’un 
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Commandant de ? Armée Romaine en Egypte 
{one of Prof. Schiaparelli’s papyri).  F. C. 
Conybeare : Pseudo-Hieronymus de Christi- 
anitate (report of a MS. in the library of San 
Lorenzo, Florence). W. Dérpfeid: Ver- 
brennung und Bestattuug der Toten vm alten 
Griechenland (attempting to shew that, down 
to the end of the classical period, the Greek 
practice was to char the corpse in the fire 
and then bury it). L. Duchesne: L’Armée 
Chrétienne dans UHistoire Ecclésiastique 
@Eusébe. H. Ermann: La Falsification 
des Actes dans UV Antiquité (all possible modes 
of avoiding a written engagement). H. 
Francotte: Le Pain a bon marché et le Pain 
gratuit dans les Cités Grecques. A. Furt- 
wangler: Hin Wirtshaus auf einem Ital- 
ischen Vasenbilde. P. Girard: Thucydide 


et le Siége de Trote (arguing for éxparjOyoav | 


in Thue. i. 11. 1). E. J. Goodspeed: Greek 
Documents in the Museum of the New York 
Historical Society. Herren Gradenwitz, 
Schubert and Vitelli: Hine neue Acaypady 
aus Hermopolis. B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. 
Hunt: Some Classical Fragments from 
Hermopolis (a few lines of the Knights and 
of the Lysistrata from a Byzantine papyrus- 
book, a few lines of a comedy from a vellum- 
book, and a small papyrus fragment of 
Iliad xviii.). L. Havet: La Mise en relief 
par Disjonction dans le Style Latin. 
W. Helbig: Der Streitwagen in den Jiing- 
eren Schichten der Ilias (shewing that, in 
the time of the epic poets, chariots were 
commonly used in warfare). H. V. Her- 
werden: Nova Addenda ad Lexicon mewn 
Graecum Suppletorium, ete. H. Hitzig: 
Zur Wertung des Pausanias-Codex 1399 Pa. 
M. Holleaux: La premiére Expédition 
@Antiochos le Grand en Kotle-Syrie (a 
question of dates). Messrs. Jonquet et 
Lefebvre: Papyrus de Magdola. A. Korte: 
Die Entstehungszeit der Huketiden des 
Aischylos (assigned to B.c. 481 or 480). 
B. Latyschew: Inscriptions Métriques de 
Panticapée. J. Le Coultre: La Pronun- 
ciation Latine sous Charlemagne (evidence 
derived chiefly from Alcuin, de Ortho- 
graphia). A. Ludwich; Bemerkungen zu 
Xenophanes (textual criticism of certain 
fragments). G. Maspero: Le Début du 
second Conte de Satni-Khamovs (correcting 
Griffith’s translation). J. P. Milliet: Les 
Yeux Hagards (staring eyes characteristic 
of a certain late period of portraiture). 
L. Mitteis: Zur Statthalterliste der Thebars. 
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E. Muret: Glaucus (attempting to show 
that the name of this hero has passed into 
some Romance languages in the sense of 
‘fool’). E. Naville: Un Temple de la LI* 
Dynastie a Thébes. G. Nicole: (a) Sur une 
Statue inachevée et (b) sur une Hydrie a 
figures rouges, ete. P.O, Tramare : L’Bpitre 
d’Horace d Auguste, son objet et sa dis- 
position. E. Pottier: Alexandre a Cheval 
(Musée de Naples). 8. Reinach: Un Gany- 
méde de VEicole de Praxitéle (resembling a 
statue in the Uffizi restored by Benvenuto 
Cellini). T. Reinach: Les Juifs d’Alex- 
andronése. C. Robert: Zu Hestods Theo- 
gonie (maintaining its integrity and 
authenticity). A. Rzach: Zw A. von 
Gutschmid’s Sibyllinenstudien. HS ide 
Saussure: D’ ‘Qu7Avois 4 TpurroAenos (con- 
nexions of dAevpor, dAvpa, etc.). J.G.Smyly : 
The Employment of the Alphabet in Greek 
Logistic (an attempt to shew that calculation 
with alphabetic numerals was not really 
difficult, together with specimens of Greek 
calculation and notes on the symbolisms for 
high numbers invented by Archimedes and 
Apollonius). Chr. Tsountas: THepi tov ev 
"Edevoive Onoavpov. J. P. Waltzing: Un 
Glossaire Latin inédit (from a Brussels MS.). 
H. Weil: Sur deux Odes d’Horace. C. 
Wessely:  Instrumentwm Census Anni 
P.C.N. 245. A. Wiedemann: Die Anfédnge 
dramatischer Poesie im alten Aegypten. 
U. Wilcken : Der Trawm des Kénigs Nekto- 
nabos. A. Wilhelm: Hin Beschluss der 
Athener (fragment of an inscription, perhaps 
of B.c, 421). C. Zenghelis: Sur le Bronze 
préhistorique (its analysis). P. Cavvadias : 
La Tholos @ Epidaure et le peintre Paustas. 
G. A. Gerhard : Mythologische Epigramme 
in einem Heidelberger Papyrus, with notes 
by O. Crusius. Th. Homolle : Une Inserip- 
tion Liturgique de Delphes. Sp. P. Lambros : 
Avéxdora aravOicpata Avyévovs tod Aaepriov 
(from a MS. preserved in a monastery on 
Mount Athos). E. Lowy : Zwm Repertorvum 
der Spdteren Kunst (on the Judgment of 
Paris). J. P. Mahafty : The Jews in Egypt. 
Presumably the last six articles arrived too 
late to be placed in the alphabetical order of 
authors’ names. It remains to be mentioned 
that Prof. Tyrrell and Prof. Mahaffy greet 
Prof. Nicole with little addresses in Greek 
iambic verse and that the volume contains 
many plates and a portrait of Prof. Nicole. 


J. Gow. 
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CHAMPAULT’S GHOGRAPHY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


CHAMPAULY, PuinippE. Phéniciens et Grecs 
en Italie daprés UOdyssée. Etude 
géographique, historique et sociale par une 
méthode nouvelle. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1906. Fr. 6. 


ERATOSTHENES said we should know zod 
merAdvyta. Odvecevs when we had found 
the tailor who sewed the bag of the winds. 
Tam afraid M. Champault has not discovered 
the tailor, though he has written 602 pages 
about the wanderings. According to him 
Scheria is Ischia, the ancient Aenaria; the 
Cyclops lived on Posilipo, the home of 
Aeolus is the Aegades, the Lotus-eaters 
were the date-eating tribes of Tunis: 
Calypso means Gibraltar, Circe means 
Pianosa near Elba: Taormina is the island 
of the Sun, the pumice-cliffs of Lipari the 
wandering rocks; the Sirens haunted the 
Punta della Licosa, to the south of Paestum ; 
the dead and the Laestrygones alike inhabit 
Sardinia. 

These remarkable conclusions are arrived 
at by means of ‘une méthode analytique 
basée sur les travaux de Le Play et de l’abbé 
de Tourville,’ and frequent reference is made 
to the author’s articles in a_ periodical 
entitled La Science Sociale. I regret that 
I do not find either science or method in the 
book, unless it is the Method of Agreement 
recklessly applied. By M. Champault’s 
process, any island in the West or East 
Mediterranean might be picked out for the 
home of Alcinous; his book, though longer 
and infinitely more pretentious, has about 
as much authority as the romance of the 
late Samuel Butler, who located Nausicaa 
in the genial district which now produces 
Marsala Vergine. The book resembles 
M. Bérard’s recent work on the Phoenicians, 
and I am afraid must to some extent 
discredit that remarkable book. We have 
the same Phoenicians, the same trading- 
stations, the same appeal to etymologies ; 


but whereas Bérard clung to tradition in 
many points, and vindicated Corfu, Ithaca, 
and Circeii, M. Champault has thrown every- 
thing into the pot once more, and produced 
the unholy kvkedv which I have described. 
He accepts Bérard’s Semitic etymologies, the 
most disputable part of the book, and adds 
thereto of his own: e.g. p. 90, ‘®ainxes 
s’explique par deux mots grecs: datos, noir ; 
nxn (forme ionienne pour dx), pointe ou 
sommet.’ A note follows: ‘sur d«ky signi- 
fiant pointe voir la note p. 432.’ When we 
do so, we find the breathings and accents 
more normal, but @pwaxcy derived from ‘ dxy 
ou 7Ky que nousavonsdeja rencontré dans dac- 
nkes, dans 716-nx-ovoa et que nous rencontre- 
rons plus loin dans dpr-ax-(y.’ The Sociology 
which the author declares distinguishes his 
book induces him to find in the artless tale 


“of Nausicaa (p. 347) ‘un ensemble d’allusions 


transparentes au mariage de la colonie occi- 
dentale avec les étrangers’ ! 

This sort of book does a great deal of 
harm. For it is on the right tack: tides, 
currents, harbours, placenames, habits and 
customs, and the Mediterranean Pilot are 
the right criteria by which to determine the 
place, date, and meaning of a heroic poem ; 
and it is generally agreed that the brilliant 
book in which these tests were first applied 
has given us a considerable residuum of solidly 
based knowledge. The effect of M. Cham- 
pault’s caricature will be to throw us back 
into the Higher Criticism—which I need 
not say the land of its birth is practising as 
composedly as though nothing had happened. 
Old gentlemen in this country were begin- 
ning to be aware that the Achilleides and 
Telemachiae of their Grotes and Geddeses 
were waning and gibbering in the morning 
light. They will now, erying it was the 
nightingale and not the lark, clasp to their 
breasts these comfortable ghosts. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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BARTHOLOMAE’S LEXICON AND 


Altwranisches Worterbuch. Von CHRISTIAN 
BarTHOLOMAE. Strassburg : Tribner, 1904. 
53 M. 

Die Gathas des Awesta. Zarathushtra’s 
Verspredigten, tbersetzt von CHRISTIAN 
BarrHoLomag. Strassburg : Triibner, 1905. 
3 M. 


To review Bartholomae’s monumental lexi- 
con in any sense would demand return- 
ing for prolonged sojourn in Iran, where 
under present conditions I can only be a 
holiday-maker, But it would be impossible 
to write at all on recent work in these 
studies without recording so noteworthy an 
addition to our equipment. Bartholomae 
treats of Gathic and later Avestan,! and the 
old Persian inscriptions. The last element 
is a very welcome novelty, absent as it is 
from the dictionary of F. Justi, which 
for forty years has been the indispens- 
able companion of every reader of the 
Avesta. Bartholomae’s thousand pages form 
a significant contrast to the 424 into which 
Justi compressed not only lexicon, but also 
chrestomathy and grammar. That Justi’s 
book should have lasted so long is a striking 
tribute to the excellence of work which 
is by no means outworn even now. Happily 
the veteran lexicographer is still adding to 
his output. An important contribution from 
his pen appears in the great encyclopaedia 
of Ivanology, Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, 
recently completed ; and a long and detailed 
criticism of the new lexicon fills nearly fifty 
pages of the Anzeiger to Indogermanische 
Forschungen for 1904-5. The new volume 
for 1905-6 has another twenty pages from 
the same prolific pen, in which Justi dis- 
cusses the little popular work on the Gathas 
which the indefatigable Bartholomae has 
thrown in as a foil to his massive lexicon : it 
was this which we set out to review when the 
author’s name diverted our attention to the 
big book. Popular in form a translation of 
the Gathas may be, but no one who has ever 
read a stanza of them in the original will be 
under any illusions as to the labour which 
underlies the effort. The most abstract and 
perplexing thought, veiled further by archaic 
language, only half understood by later 
students of the seer’s own race and tongue, 


1 Under this head, by the way, I note that 
Bartholomae does not seem to have used Mr. M. 
Schuyler’s careful Index Verborum of the Avestan 
Fragments. 


_ leading ideas. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE GATHAS. 


tends to make the Gathas the hardest 
problem to be attempted by those who 
would investigate the literary monuments of 
Indogermanic religion. They are indeed 
worthy of the labour they cost, for rarely in 
the world’s history has a prophet advanced 
so far beyond his age as Zarathushtra. Those 
who would study the oldest and most funda- 
mental scriptures of Parsism without ac- 
quiring their very difficult language will 
find Bartholomae’s edition the most con- 
venient at present accessible to them. The 
editor translates, gives a summary of each 
Hymn and a few notes, and at the end of the 
book (133 pp.) provides an alphabetically 
arranged glossary of proper names and 
In view of the many difli- 
culties and disputed points about the Gathas, 
such students should compare other trans- 
lations, as those of Prof. Mills in S.B.H. 
xxxi, and Darmesteter in Le Zend Avesta. 
This last work should not, however, be com- 
mended without a caveat against accepting 
the great but too original savant’s conclusions 
as to the antiquity of the poems. To date 
the Gathas after Philo has been unanim- 
ously treated as a paradoxical position, which 
even Darmesteter’s great name could not 
carry. Professor Williams Jackson,” with 
other weighty authorities, has endeavoured 
to uphold the traditional date, in the seventh 
century B.c. But Bartholomae still holds 
out for an earlier period; and where the 
pure linguist thus coincides with the histor- 
ian of religion, C. P. Tiele, we may feel 
ourselves provisionally justified in making 
the Gathas older than Homer, and not much 
younger than the most antique parts of the 
Rigveda. It must only be added here that 
the Zend scholar will not find Bartholomae’s 
little book in any way superfluous for his 
needs. Every stanza has references to the 
several columns of the new dictionary which 
will guide him to the author’s argument for 
the rendering he adopts for crucial words. 
With this exceedingly compact and handy 
volume the brilliant and prolific philologist of 
Giessen crowns his long series of works on 
the Avesta. His transliterated text of the 
Gathas, with grammar and word-index (1879), 
has been followed successively by the 
elaborate grammar of the Old Iranian lan- 
guage which adorns the first volume of the 
Grundriss, by the great dictionary, and now 


2 Last in his brilliant book of travel, Persia, 
Past and Present (1906), p. 60. 
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by the translation and notes which present 
his results to the outsider.!_ Throughout the 
last thirty years he has also been pouring 
out technical treatises and discussions in the 
philological journals of Germany. Like all 
men who think, Bartholomae has changed his 
lines not infrequently, and perhaps more 
frequently than some other scholars in his 


1 Since this was written, Bartholomae has given 
us (Idg. Forschungen, Beihejt, 1906), a mass of notes 
and addenda to his Lexicon, which those who use 
the book will have to refer to. 
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subject ; nor must we forget that compara- 
tive philology and linguistic learning will 
not by itself unlock all the mysteries of the 
Gathas. But there can be no question as to 
the position which will be taken by this 
unpretending little volume as the most con- 
venient and most generally satisfactory 
attempt hitherto made to interpret for out- 
siders the teaching of one of the profoundest 
and most original thinkers of antiquity. 


James Hore Moutton. 





BRIEFER 


MAHAFFY’S SILVER AGE OF THE 
GREEK WORLD. 


The Silver Age of the Greek World. By J. 
P. Manarry. Chicago: the University 
of Chicago Press ; London : Fisher Unwin, 
1906. Pp. 482. Price $3.00 net. 


Tuis is a second edition of The Greek World 
under Roman Sway, differing from the first 
in title, bulk, publisher, print, and paper, 
but not in much else. Recent exploration 
in Egypt, especially in the Fayyum, has 
given material for a new chapter on Hel- 
lenism in Upper Egypt, for a discussion 
(pp. 288 ff.) of the changes made by Rome in 
the Ptolemaic administration, and for some 
account of the literary finds (pp. 80, 290 ff.). 
Other additions treat of the date of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (which Dr. Mahaffy, arguing 
from the absence of Ptolemaic colouring, 
would put much earlier than the first cent- 
ury B.C.), of the consequences of the struggle 
between Mithradates and Rome, and of the 
unifying influence of cults (pp. 70, 142, 401). 
The book is still fresh and jaunty, and the 
revision should give it a new lease of life. 
E. Harrison. 


The Private Life of the Romans. By Ha- 
ROLD WHETSTONE JOHNSTON. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1905. Pp. 344. 


Tus work is intended in the first place as a 
reference book for students in schools and 
colleges, to assist them in the proper under- 
standing of their texts; secondly as a manual 
for advanced students who are hearing 
lectures on the subject of Roman private 
antiquities ; and thirdly as a reference book 
for students of Roman history in general. 
It is divided into chapters dealing with 
The Family, The Name, Marriage and the 


NOTICES. 


Position of Woman, Children and Education, 
House and Furniture, and similar topics, 
and covers the general field of private anti- 
quities in a comprehensive manner. To each 
chapter is prefixed a bibliographical note 
containing references to the standard 
authorities on the subjects treated in the 
chapter. 

The author has certainly succeeded in 
accomplishing his purpose, and has met the 
requirements of the three classes of readers 
as well as this could be done in a single vol- 
ume. The book is eminently readable, and 
the index is sufficiently full, In a brief 
elementary book it is practically necessary to 
make many statements without calling 
attention to the fact that there is disagree- 
ment among the authorities. Objection can 
hardly be brought against this method, pro- 
vided the proper references are given to the 
student, by which such statements may be 
controlled. 

A few minor criticisms suggest them- 
selves. A vigorous protest should be made 
against the practice of marking the quanti- 
ties of all Latin words in books of reference, 
a practice altogether too common and quite 
needless. The erroneous spellings Caius and 
Cnaeus, which occur frequently, Iupiter 
(p. 28) and Trieves (p. 282) should be cor- 
rected. The statement on page 278 that 
‘the Romans cared nothing for travelling in 
itself, for the mere pleasure, that is, of sight- 
seeing,’ should certainly be modified in view 
of such passages in Latin literature as Pliny’s 
Letters viii. 8 and 20, and Lucretius i. 726 ff. 

The illustrations are good and well chosen, 


@but the plates have been made from old and 


broken type, so that many of the pages are 
sadly marred. 
S. B. PLatNer. 
Adelbert College. 
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Précis de Phonétique du Latin. Max 


NIEDERMANN. Paris, 1906. 


Tus brief and admirably lucid description 
of Latin Phonology deserves a hearty 
welcome and its very moderate price (24 
francs) should make it available in many 
VI Forms and Colleges: my own classes 
are taking it gladly into use. The author 
shows the same judgement and prudence as 
in his treatise on the Latin vowels, and his 
temperate advocacy of the historical method 
in linguistic study should win many friends, 
in French-speaking countries especially. The 
fact that many of the examples are chosen 
very happily to illustrate points of French 
etymology makes it not less but distinctly 
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more useful in this country also. Prof. 
Niedermann shows the sobriety of a true 
Swiss, and is on the whole a more reliable 
guide than Victor Henry. If he errs, it is 
on the good side of caution, though I may 
perhaps be pardoned for regretting his 
silence (or is it unintentional?) as to a 
derivation of caussa (=res tudicata, or 
iudicatio from *caudo ‘to cut,’ which was 
buried in incudo, cudo, as clauwdo was—after 
Cicero—in includo, cludo), published in 
Verner’s Law im Italy nearly 20 years ago, 
which has never, so far as I know, been 
questioned, and which [I still maintain. 


R. S. Conway. 
MANCHESTER, October 1906. 





REPORT. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Fourth General Meeting was held in Man- 
chester on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 
11-13, on the invitation of the University. 

On Thursday evening there was a reception by 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. ALFRED HopxKINson, in the 
Whitworth Hall. There were exhibits of Neolithic 
implements, early gems, etc., from the George 
Finlay Collection, and of remains of animals from 
Crete and Hissalik. Also of MSS., early and rare 
books, including a copy of the first folio of Shake- 
spere, and the addresses presented to Owens College 
at its Jubilee in 1902. A selection of vocal and in- 
strumental music was given by Miss FILLUNGER, 
Mr. Econ Perri, and Mr. ARTHUR CATTERALL. 
At the end of the evening Prof. W. Ruys RoBERTS 
delivered a lecture upon ‘Youth and Age in 
Homer,’ in which the salient features of Homer’s 
treatment of the various periods of life were 
sketched and illustrated by quotations. 

On Friday Prof. Boyp Dawktys delivered an 
address on ‘ A Bucranium from the Dictaean Cave 
in Crete.’ After pointing out the impossibility of 
drawing a hard and fast line between the history 
written in books and that preserved in remains, 
and showing that the contention that there were 
no Neolithic remains in Greece was untenable, he 
described the bones which had been sent to him by 
Mr. D. G. Hocartu. They included the frontal 
bones and the two short horns of a small ox (bos 
Creticus), an offering to Zeus, who was worshipped 
2000 years B.c. in the Dictaean cave. From a 
second cave were shown human skulls belonging to 
a highly civilised race. They were all of the 
Bronze Age. Prof. Ripcrway moved, and Prof. 
E. V. ARNOLD seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

Prof. J. P. Postgate gave a brief lecture on 
* Horace as a Rustic,’ analysing the evidence, direct 
and indirect, furnished by the poems. He argued 
that it gave no countenance to the view that 
Horace (like Virgil and Tibullus) was inspired by 
the country. Horace was by nature and bringing 
up a townsman, and his interests were in Rome. 
Principal HEApDLAM, in proposing a vote of thanks, 


noted that the lecturer’s illustrations had shown 
how Horace appealed to the taste of the average 
man, and Bishop CasaRTELLI, in seconding it, 
observed that in travelling in Italy the words of 
Horace occurred more frequently to the mind than 
those of any other Latin poet. 

After the lecture members of the Association 
visited the Chatham Hospital and Library and the 
remains of the Roman Fort in Deansgate. In the 
afternoon, on the invitation of Mrs. RyLanps and 
the Council, a visit was paid to the celebrated 
Rylands Library. Mr. H. Guppy, the Librarian, 
gave a short address on the treasures in the Library. 
Of every one of the fifty Greek and Latin authors 
represented in the show cases, the Library could 
show the first edition. They had at least seventy- 
five pieces of Cicero and eighteen editions of 
Virgil printed before 1500, besides many other 
rarities. A special descriptive catalogue had been 
printed and was presented to the visitors. 

The formal reception of the Association by the 
University took place in the Whitworth Hall, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. ALFRED Hopkrnsov, presiding, 
when a congregation was held at which the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. was conferred on the 
Master oF THE Routs (Sir R. H. Coutts), 
Mr. S. H. Butcuer, M.P., Prof. J. P. Posreare, 
and Prof. W. RipGEway. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Mr. J. H. 
THEWLIs) and the Rev. Canon Hicks, as President 
of the local branch of the Classical Association, 
welcomed the Association to Manchester. The 
meeting was then converted into one of the 
Association over which the MASTER OF THE ROLLS 
presided in the regrettable absence of Lord Curzon, 
the President. 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR, in vacating the chair, 
passed a high encomium on the benefits of classical 
study, and spoke with enthusiasm on the increase 
of classical students inthe University of Man- 
chester. These were now thrice as numerous 
as they were a short time ago, and in the Joint 
Matriculation of the Northern Universities there 
had been a remarkable increase in the number of 
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candidates taking Latin, which was a voluntary 
subject. 

The Master or THE ROLLs, after thanking the 
University and City of Manchester for their 
hospitality to the Association, referred to the 
remarkable movement which had lately taken 
place—the expression of a spontaneous desire on 
the part of large bodies of people for opportunities 
of culture. It was important that the claims of 
the classics should be brought under the notice 
of these new aspirants. It was not likely that they 
would be content to be without the use of means 
which they could see had been so supremely 
educative in the past. 

Mr. Justice Kennepy gave an address on the 
value of classical training for the legal profession. 
Of the two classical languages, Latin from this point 
of view had the greater importance. As Maine 
had said, legal science was a Roman creation. 
In common law, in international law, and in 
municipal law, jurist and practitioner alike were 
poorly equipped unless they had studied the 
sources in the original Latin. 

Mr. Burcwer read a letter from Lord Curzon 
expressing his regret at his enforced absence from 
the meeting. In the course of it the writer said: 
‘When we are in great grief we all of us turn 
for solace to the literary pastors and masters of 
our lifetime. Is it not a tribute to the great 
classical writers of antiquity that, severed as they 
are from us by such vast differences of age and 
circumstance, there are many of us who yet find 
in their wise philosophy, and still more in their 
exquisite pathos, a reliet which not even the great 
writers of our own language and time can as 
easily and as invariably impart?’ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Justice Kennepy for his 
address, and to the Master oF THE Rotts for presid- 
ing, was proposed by Canon Hicks, who observed that 
what had been said of the value of a classical training 
for the legal profession was applicable to all the 
professions. The Rev. Dr. Mounton in seconding 
the motion drew attention to the importance of the 
study of Hellenistic Greek. In the evening there 
was a somewhat discursive debate on the relative 
functions of classical and modern languages in 
secondary education, Mr. Burcurr presiding. 
Bishop WELLDON, with the avowed object of pro- 
voking discussion, enunciated some strong opinions 
on points of classical teaching, disparaging the new 
methods, denouncing the practice of Greek and 
Latin verse by schoolboys as a scandalous waste of 
time, and stigmatising the reformers of Latin pro- 
nunciation as ill-informed revolutionaries. Mr. J. 
L. Paton dissented, defending the new methods 
and urging that we should follow the Germans in 
employing ‘oral’ teaching in Latin. Prof. RrpGE- 
way protested against abstruse papers on accidence 
and the separation of grammatical teaching from 
reading. Amongst the other speakers were Miss 
Bursra1, Prof. E. V. ARNOLD, Prof. SADLER, and 
Dr. HERFORD. 

On Saturday morning Prof. Conway gave a 
lecture on ‘ An unnoticed aspect of Virgil’s person- 
ality.’ The lecturer after a reference to the harm 
which had been done to the study of Vergil by 
traditional interpretations, e.g. by the misuse of 
the figure of Zeugma, said that in a number of 
places Virgil was criticising the irrational pagan 
conceptions of his day but with so gentle a criticism 
that it had escaped notice hitherto. This is the 
meaning of the choice between two alternative 
theories which is so often left to the reader, e.g. 
the snake that appeared to Hermes (Aen. 5. 95) is 
either the embodiment of his father’s spirit (the 
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ancient view) or only an attendant creature (the 
poet’s view). Thus we are left free in many places 
to choose between providential interference and 
natural causation. Again, the story of Laocoon is 
intended to suggest that his desertion by the 
Trojans was the true cause of the fall of Troy. 
That of Dido is a criticism of ancient views on the 
relation of the sexes. Lastly, the deification of 
Augustus (which must not be approached with the 
modern idea of ‘God’) was not to be understood 
as unconditional but as contingent upon the ruler 
so deified performing the services of a devs. 

At the business meeting; Mr. 8. H. Burcuer in 
the chair, the report of the Council was read by 
Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor Hopxryson proposed, and 
Prof. RrpGeway seconded, that Mr. BurcHEer be 
elected President for 1907. 

On the motion of Prof. Mackart, the Vice-Presi- 
dents for 1906 were re-elected for 1 907, together with 
Lord Curzon, Professor Conway and Canon Hicks. 
Also the Hon. Secretaries, Prof. SoNNENSCHEIN and 
Mr, E. Harrison, were re-elected ; and the Council 
was empowered to make arrangements for appoint- 
ing asuccessor to Dr. F.G. Kenyon (Hon. Treasurer), 
who was obliged to retire at the end of the year. 

Miss Dove, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Canon E. 
Lyrtetton, Mr. T. E. Pace, and Dr. A. W. 
Warp were elected to fill the five vacant places in 


“the Council. 


The next meeting was fixed to take place at 
Cambridge on October 18th and 19th, 1907. 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the Com- 
mittee on Latin Pronunciation. He recommended 
the scheme as a practical one the teaching of which 
involved no unnecessary labour, and the adoption 
of which would give both literary and historical 
value to the study of Latin. Mr. W. G. RusH- 
BROOKE seconded. After paying a tribute to 
Dr. E. A. Abbott’s services as a pioneer in the 
reform, he quoted statistics showing that the schools 
were moving in its favour, and that there was 
a good prospect of its being adopted by a majority 
of them. Prof. PosrcaTe dwelt on the confusion 
and irrationality in the present pronunciation, and 
drew attention to the common action instituted by 
the Philological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The failure of the previous movement twenty years 
ago was due to isolated action which they must all 
make an effort to avoid. Dr. Hearp spoke of what 
had beendone by the Classical A ssociation of Scotland. 
The scheme which their committee had proposed, 
and which differed very little from the one under 
consideration, would probably result in a uniform 
pronunciation of Latin throughout Scotland, inas- 
much as the Scotch Board of Education might be 
expected to take up the matter. 

Criticisms on the report by Miss M. C. Dawes, 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gipson were read by Prof. 
SONNENSCHEIN. They proposed insubstance that the 
modern Italian pronunciation should be adopted. 
The discussion was continued by the Rey. L. Forp, 
Headmaster of Repton, who announced his in- 
tention of adopting the scheme; Mr. W. G. 
Wittiams, Headmaster of Friar’s School, Bangor ; 
Mr. W. W. VauGuHan, Headmaster of Giggleswick ; 
Mr. A. E. Bernays; Mr. H. Crapock-WaTson, 
Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ Schcol, Crosby, 
Liverpool ; Prof. Conway and Mr. L. R. F. OLDER- 
sHAW, of Fernley, Maidenhead. The adoption of 
the report, including the following resolution, 
‘That the Classical Association recommends for 
adoption by the teachers of the United Kingdom 
the changes of Latin pronunciation approved by 
the Pronunciation Committee and by the Philo- 
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logical Societies of Oxford and Cambridge,’ was then 
put to the meeting and carried with two dis- 
sentients, about 100 members being present and 
voting. 

Prof. SONNENSCHEIN moved, and Dr. A. C. HEAD- 
LAM seconded, that the Council be instructed to 
draw up a memorial to the President of the Board 
of Education, urging him to take action towards 
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securing the adoption of a uniform system of 
pronouncing Latin in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the scheme approved by the Association 
in Secondary Schools aided by grants from the 
Board. After some discussion, on the suggestion 
of Mr. J. H. Poorr and Prof. E. V. ARNOLD, the 
motion was withdrawn. 





VERSION. 
IMPROMPTU. 


(Suggested by a view, in 1766, of the seat and ruins of a deceased nobleman, at Kingsgate, 
Kent.) 


Oxp, and abandon’d by each venal friend, 
Here H d1form’d the pious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 





On this congenial spot he fix’d his choice ; 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring 


sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants 
rejoice, 
And mariners, though ship-wrecked, dread 
to land. 
Here reign the blustering North and 


blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing ; 
Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast : 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 


Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all. 


«“ Ah!” said the sighing peer, ‘‘ had B—te? 
been true, 











Nor M ’s, R ’s, B ’s 8 friendship 
vain, 

Far better scenes than these had blest our 
view, 


And realiz’d the beauties which we feign : 


“Purg’d by the sword, and purified by 


fire, 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated 
walls ; 
Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s 
choir, 
And foxes stunk and litter'd in St. 
Paul’s.” 
T. Gray. 
1 Holland. 
5 pute. 


Mungo’s, Rigby’s, Bradshaw’s. 


Tpse senex tandem, socio desertus ab omni 
Harpage, uenali, tu pia uota facis : 
‘Da famae auxilium, da paucos subripere 
annos, 
Tuppiter, infractis uiribus affer opem !’ 


Eligit eece locum: uicinas spectat harenas, 
Et spectans trepidat ne rapiantur, Hylas. 


Hic mergi strepitare solent fulicaeque 
marinae, 
Naufragus hance oram naufragus ipse 


timet. 


Hic sua regna tenent Boreas Eurusque 
malignus, 
Sibila non arbos dat, neque carmen auis ; 
Mentem explere nequit Natura: en, euocat 
Artem, 
Ars noua de terra prodere monstra parat. 


Hic putria exsurgunt fana et munimina 
belli, 
Quaeque breui casum turris itura labat, 
Spectantum uisus uacuata palatia ludunt, 
Cuncta operit turpi ficta ruina situ. 
‘Ei mihi, pacta fides 
fuisset 
(Dux queritur), si non destituisset amor, 
Tune meliora forent, tune were carpere 
possem 
Gaudia quae tantum nune simulare licet. 


si non decepta 


‘Tum purgata etenim ferroque 
superbi 
Londinii nobis moenia uisa forent, 
Nocte uagans bubo Petri exululasset in 
aede, 
In Pauli uulpes parturiisset * olens.’ 


ignique 


R. C. SEATON. 


4 This form may perhaps be allowed here, though 
the perfects of verbs in -wrio are mostly post- 
classical. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HILL'S HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. 


Historical Greek Coins. Described by 
G. F. Hitt. London: Constable & Co., 
1906. Pp. xix+181. XIII. Plates and 
7 Cuts in Text. 10s. 6d. net. 


Iv was while helping to prepare the 
second edition of Hicks’ Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, so Mr. Hill tells us in his 
preface, that it occurred to him that some- 
thing of the same kind might be done 
for Greek coins. It was a happy idea, 
and has been well carried out. We can 
remember, many of us, what a world was 
opened out tous by the Athenian Quota 
lists, and the roll of the men of the Erech- 
theid tribe who fell ‘the same year,’ on 
those many and remote battlefields. We 
turned to our Thucydides with a new zest, 
and from a more personal standpoint. In 
regard to coins, on the other hand, the mind 
of the ordinary classical student, whether 
at school or college, is a blank. The 
occasional illustrations of coins that are 
incidentally dotted about the pages of Greek 
Histories make little impression, and even 
a collection of casts needs interpretation 
by a specialist if it is to arouse the 
historical as well as the artistic interest. 
The one hundred coins here fully commented 
upon in historical order will fill the gap, 
and enable the subject to takes its proper 
place in the main current of classical 
teaching. 

The ground covered by the selection is a 
wide one, stretching from the earliest times to 
the first century B.c. It is perhaps inevit- 
able from the nature of the extant material 
that the latter half of this period should 
bulk more largely than the first. The large 
amount of 64 pages that is devoted to 
the period from the death of Alexander 
onward brings with it the advantage that 
the book will be of value for Roman as well 
as for Greek History, and emphasises the 
important part played in it by the Greek 
East. While, however, the beginnings of 
coinage and the fourth century are corre- 
spondingly well represented, 32 pages is 
surely a meagre amount for the whole of 
the fifth. It is true that the coins figured 
are adequately proportioned to the extant 
material, but the chief reason for this paucity 
of material, the influence on the smaller 
cities of the political and commercial suprem- 


acy of Athens, is barely alluded to. The 
Siphnos inscription, and the question as to 
how far Athens regulated the coinage of 
her subject allies, might well have been 
discussed at length. The matter is one 
which must necessarily be of supreme 
interest to the classical scholar, and the 
literature on the subject is mainly to be 
found in foreign journals difficult of access 
to the ordinary English scholar. 

With this exception nothing but praise 
can be given to Mr. Hill’s selection and 
commentary. His discussions of difficult 
problems, such as the Pre-Solonian coinage 
of Athens, and the origin of the Damareteia, 
are clear and well-balanced, and more than 
once he has broken new ground. We may 
single out in particular his interesting 
explanation of the curious peculiarity of 
the early coins of Rhegium and other cities 
of Magna Graecia, by which a back view 
of the figure on the obverse side is repeated in 
incuse, or intaglio, on the reverse. The 
impression which it is desired to make on 
the spectator is that, when he turns over 
the coin, he is passing to the other side of 
the type figured on the obverse, and seeing 
it from behind. Mr. Hill sees in this an 
attempt to express one of the Pythagorean 
pairs of contraries. The true nature of 
a thing could, according to their system, 
only be completely represented by figuring 
it, primarily no doubt in the mind, but 
symbolically also in art, along with its 
contrary, its other side. The explanation 
throws a sidelight on that obscure but 
fascinating subject, the influence of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood on the cities of 
South Italy. 

The Plates throughout are admirable, 
and I can only hope that it is my own over- 
zealous use of my copy that has caused the 
only fault I can find in_ them, namely, 
that one of them, Plate XIII, has come 
loose. There would have been less chance 
of such a catastrophe if the Plates had all 
been bound together at the end of the 
volume. A weighty plea for such a pro- 
cedure was urged by Professor Perey Gardner 
in a recent review of Dr. George Macdonald's 
‘Coin Types’ (C.R. xx. 1906, p. 185). I 
entirely agree with him that it is maddening 
for a reader to have the Plates scattered 
up and down the volumes. In spite of the 
importunity that has loosened Plate XITT, 
I am still baffled when I turn from the 
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commentary on a given coin and try to find 
it in the Plates. I have no doubt, too, 
that Dr. Macdonald and Mr. Hill are in 
agreement on the point with their reviewers. 
It is the publishers who have invented 
for themselves an imaginary reading public 
that refuses to believe that a book is illus- 
trated at all if the Plates are placed 
systematically at the end. 

The mention of Professor Gardner's 
review of Dr. Macdonald suggests a further 
remark. The reader would assume from 
Professor Gardner's language that Dr. 
Macdonald’s theory that the type of a Greek 
coin was in early times simply the badge 
or zapdéonpov of the city which issued it 
was entirely new. Now, there is no 
question that the badge theory must rightly 
be always associated with Dr. Macdonald’s 
name. He has developed it with a power 
of argument and a wealth of illustration 
that make his book a remarkable one. He 
is most careful, too, to acknowledge his 
obligation to his predecessors, showing (p. 
44) that the germ of the idea may be traced 
as far back as T. Burgon’s article in the 
Numismatic Journal of 1837. Neither Dr. 
Macdonald, however, nor Professor Gardner 
seems to be aware that the theory was 
categorically, though briefly, stated by Mr. 
Hill in his Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins, published in 1899. In that 
excellent work (pp. 165-169) Mr. Hill 
definitely advanced the badge theory as the 
reconciling idea, the higher synthesis, for 
the two fighting extremes represented by 
Professor Ridgeway and Professor Gardner. 
After showing that both the religious theory 
and the commercial theory are half-truths, 
he introduced his own classification of types 
with the following remark: ‘ With this 
understanding an attempt may be made to 
classify types according to the principles 
which induced the issuing state or ruler 
to adopt them as badges.’ 

The strange thing is that not only was 
Dr. Macdonald apparently unaware of the 
publication of the theory six years before in 
the ‘Handbook,’ but Mr. Hill himself seems 
either to have forgotten it or to have very 
successfully effaced himself. He and Dr. 
Macdonald, as we read in the prefaces of 
their two recent books, read each other’s 
proofs; but the only passage in ‘Greek 
Historical Coins’ which mentions the subject 
(p. 6) gives no clue by which the future 
historian of the badge theory could determine 
priority of discovery. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 

CARDIFF. 


JI 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Camarina, Scavi del 1899 e 1903. By P. 
Orsi. Rome, 1905. 134” x 104”. Pp. 102. 
With 12 plates and 124 cuts. (Extract 
from Monwmenti Antich, vol. xiv.) 


Dr. Orsi has kindly sent an account of his 
excavations at Camarina in the years 1899 
and 1903, which, if yielding no new topo- 
graphical data, were at least interesting for 
the contents of the numerous tombs of the 
fifth century (mostly late R.F. Attic vases). 
None of these vases however are of any 
special interest or beauty: a more interest- 
ing find is part of an archaic bronze lebes 
from a tripod with supporting figures. 

The contents of the volume include: (1) 
an account of prehistoric Camarina ; (2) de- 
scription of the excavations and finds; (3) 
synthetic account of the results, including 
methods of burial and forms of tombs; (4) 
discussion of the extent of Attic importation 
into Sicily ; (5) date of the finds. The exam- 
ination of 520 tombs and their contents 
shews that the results thereby obtained har- 
monise perfectly with the historical record 
of the city. It was destroyed in 484 B.c., 
rebuilt in 461, and again destroyed in 258 ; 
and among other evidence it may be noticed 
that none of the Attic vases can be dated (on 
artistic grounds) earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century. 


Les statuettes de terrecuite en Gréce. Par 
W. Dronna. Paris: Thorin et Fils, 1906. 
94” x 64". Pp. 72. Fr. 2:50. 

M. Deonna has compiled an interesting 

monograph on the working of terracotta in 

Greece for sculptural purposes, to the 

account of which he appends a list of exist- 

ing acroteria and other statues in this 
material. Among other things he points out 
that the practice must have been commoner 
than is usually supposed, owing to the neces- 
sity of making facsimile clay models for 
bronze statues: on the other hand the 
fragility and pliability of clay prevented its 
use in preference to more durable materials 

(2.e. subsequently to the primitive period). 

The peoples of Cyprus and Italy, who 

employed it generally, were of course much 

more backward in their artistic ideas. The 
writer also emphasises the importance of 

Corinth as a centre for working in terra- 

cotta in early times: later its place was 

taken by Asia Minor. The bibliographical 
references in the notes are excellent; but 
there is no index, and only one illustration. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


SPAIN. 


Near Cape Palos divers have discovered 
forty lead anchors, some of them bearing 
rude inscriptions in Greek and Latin, such 
as Leds Kdowos cblwov— Adpodirn cdlovca— 
L(ucio) V(alerio) Lupo—L. Aseili. 15 
Maxsumi. Off the island of St. Peter near 
Cadiz a headless statue of Apollo wearing 
the chlamys has been recovered from the 
sea, together with the figure of a winged 
genius in bronze. An important discovery 
has been made near Javea in the N. of 
the province of Alicante. A vase was found 
containing a gold diadem, a gold necklace 
with pendants, gold fillets, and other objects 
in gold and silver. The diadem consists 
of an oblong band with extremities of 
triangular form. It is stamped with a series 
of wavy lines, tendrils, lozenges, etc. It 
bears a close relationship to the sculptures 
of Cerro de los Santos and the Elche head, 
but the style points to a purely Greek origin. 
At Mérida a Mithraeum has been discovered, 
containing a series of statues, the most impor- 
tant of which is that of the serpent-entwined 
Mithraic Kronos. An inscription of about 
155 a.p., engraved on an altar destined 
to commemorate the birth of Mithra, men- 
tions an official bearing the title of Pater. 


FRANCE. 


At La Couchére near Jublaine in the De- 
partment of Mayenne a bronze vase has been 
discovered containing a treasure of 820 
Roman coins. The date at which it was 
buried appears to have been about the 
middle of the third century after Christ. 
The vase is a lagena or flask, decorated on 
the neck with reliefs. These latter have 
been produced, contrary to the usual process, 
by depressing the ground. The design repre- 
sents three bestiarii fighting with wild beasts: 
they have their belts, spears, ete. indicated 
by means of silver inlay. One attacks two 
lions, the second an animal which seems 
to be a combination of a lion and a bear 
(arcoleon 2), the third four bears. Two hares 
are seen near the second group. Progress 
has been made with the excavation of the 
Tropaeum at La Turbie and with the explora- 
tion of the site of Alesia. The results are, 
however, at present scanty.t 


F. H. MarsHatu. 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. 
Part 2. 
1. W. K. Prentice: Magical Formulae on lintels 
of the Christian period in Syria. 
2. O. M. Washburn: The Charioteer of Delphi. 

Accepts Svoronos’ identification of the statue 
with the offering of the Cyrenaeans (Paus. x. 
15. 6), and restores the dedicatory inscription, 
making roAvados an adjective; the dedicator 
may have been Arkesilas. 

3. G. N. Olcott: Latin Inscriptions, inedited or 
corrected. 

Discusses some inscriptions preserved at Co- 
lumbia University. 

4. D. M. Robinson: Terracottas from Corinth. 
(Four plates, twelve cuts.) 
Publishes finds, made in 1903, of the archaic 
and later periods; also a deposit with some 
curious reliefs from a herodn, dating about 
500 B.C. 
5. Notes and News of the Institute. 
6. Archaeological Discussions (ed. H. N. Fowler). 
7. Bibliography. 

Part 3. 
1. W. W. Bishop: Roman Church Mosaics of the 

first nine centuries. (Nine cuts.) 

2, A. Marquand: On the terms Cyma Recta and 
‘ Cyma Reversa. (Six cuts.) 

Both terms of exclusively English usage, in- 
troduced by Leoni in 1715; xkiua became cyma 
(fem.) in Latin. 

3. G. M. Whicher: A Greek Inscription from the 
Hauran. (Cut.) 

Publishes an inscription dated in the first year 
of Gordian III, which seems to commemorate 
the completion of some work. 

4. A. W. van Buren: Notes on Dr. D. M. Robin- 
son’s Inscriptions from Sinope. 
A. H. Gill: Examination of the contents of a 

Mycenaean vase found in Egypt. 

The vase contained a substance prepared from 
cocoa-nut oil, perhaps used for embalming. 
6. Ida C. Thallon: The Date of Damophon of 
Messene. 

Declares for second-century date, on historical 
and archaeological grounds; architectural and 
epigraphical evidence point the same way, and 
parallels can be found in the sculpture of that 
time. 

7. Archaeological News (Jan.—June 1906), ed. H. 
N. Fowler. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 
Heft 1-2. 

1. F. Staehlin: Topography of Phthiotis. (Three 
plates, thirteen cuts. ) 

Describes the plain of Halmyros and neigh- 
bourhood, including sites of Thebes, Pyrasos, 
Phylake, and other places. 

2, A. S. Arvanitopullos : Tribal Heroes in the Par- 
thenon Frieze. (Two plates, two cuts.) 

The men on either side of the gods in the East 
frieze not mortals, but the ten eponymous tribal 
heroes. Notes incidentally a parody of the pro- 
cession in Ar. Eecl. 728 ff. 

3. F. Studniczka: Skylla in Mycenaean Art. (Two 
cuts.) 

Discusses representations of a dog-headed sea- 
monster on a seal from Knossos and a wall- 
painting from Mycenae. 

4. I. Miliopulos: The old harbour of Chalkedon. 
(Cut.) 


1906. 


on 


1906. 
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Recent investigations show that Appian’s state- 
ment that it was a KAeioTds Atuhy was correct. 
5. F. W. von Bissing: Notes on my collection. 

(Two plates and cut.) 

Publishes two statuettes of Serapis, in lime- 

stone and bronze. 

6. C. Friedrich: Lemnos. 
four cuts.) 

Describes finds in cemetery of Myrina, extend- 
ing from prehistoric to Christian times and in- 
cluding primitive vases, later local pottery, and 
terracotta figures, heads and reliefs ; these are 
largely the products of the Tupanvol who migrated 
thither in early times and were associated with 
the Cabeiric cults. 
. T. Wiegand: Archaic statue in Samos. 

plates. ) 

Publishes female statue found in 1902, in style 
of Branchidae figures, but standing. 
. 8. A. Wilhelm: Inscription from Megara. (Plate.) 

Stele with archaic inscription, in alphabet re- 
sembling the Corinthian. 

9. E. Nachmanson and E. Herkenrath: Notes from 
Koronta. 

Four inscriptions given from Koronta in Acar- 
nania, with a note on the tombs there. 

10. C. Friedrich: Skiathos and Peparethos. (Seven- 
teen cuts.) 
1l. A. J. B. Wace: Skiathos and Skopelos. 

Two articles devoted to a topographical de- 
scription of these islands. 

12. M. Holleaux: Inscription from Athens. (Cut.) 

The inscription relates to the erection of a 
tripod at Kynosarges by the architect Xenophon; 
reconstruction attempted from the measurements 
given. 

13. W. Dérpfeld: Base of a Tripod from Athens. 
(Cut. ) 

Notes on the above-named. 

14. L. Curtius: Samiaca. I. 
cuts.) 

Publishes (1) seated, statue of Aeakes in style 
of Branchidae figures, with inscription dating 
about 550; Aeakes was father of the tyrant 
Polykrates. (2) Terracotta alabastron in the 
form of a kneeling Egyptian, derived from an 
Egyptian prototype (B 283 in the B.M. is a 
replica). (3) Relief with boy holding dove, 
middle of fifth century. 

15. K. Rhomaios: Vase-fragments from Eleusis. 
(Plate, three cuts.) 

Two fragments of cups with polychrome deco- 
saa on black ground; both style and technique 
onic. 

16. W. Dérpfeld: The age of the Sanctuary at 
Olympia. (Hight cuts.) 

Considers that the earliest finds represent the 
original Achaean culture of the second millen- 
nium 8.C., coexistent with or previous to the 
Mycenaean culture. 

17. P. Steiner: Bronze statuette from Olympia. 
(Plate. ) 

Figure of a man in helmet and ‘mitra,’ prob- 
ably of Argive origin, and older than the sixth 
century. 

18. A. Wilhelm: Inscription from Tegea. 

A new reading of an archaic inscription in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. xxv. p. 267. 

19. L. Deubner: SfuBdos xpnudtav. (Three cuts.) 

The reference in Ar. Vesp. 241 is to a money- 
box in the form of a hive. 

20. S. N. Dragoumes: Miscellanea. 
21. G. D. Zekides: Xotata, not Xotdia. 
22. Finds, ete. 


(Two plates, twenty- 


(Three 


=I 


(Three plates, six 
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Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. xxi. 1906. Heft 2. 


1. F. Studniczka: Shrines on the ‘ Kitharoedos- 
reliefs.’ (Five cuts.) 

The shrines depicted on the so-called Hellen- 
istic reliefs with the subject of Apollo Kitharoe- 
dos represent the temple of Apollo Pythios at 
Athens, and the reliefs refer to its restoration by 
Hadrian. (Also a note on a relief in the Villa 
Medici representing the temple of Hadrian in 
the Campus Martius. ) 

2. E. Maass: Pannychis. (Two cuts.) 

Pannychis in Tatian Adv. Graec. p. 35, denotes 
a feast, nota personal name. The seduced maiden 
there mentioned may be Auge, as in Pompeian 
paintings in which Pannychis appears personified ; 
these may go back to the original bronze work by 
Euthykrates mentioned by Tatian. 

3. E. Assmann: The ship-paintings of Althiburus 
and Alexandria. (Four cuts.) 

Discusses mosaic found in Tunis with figures 
of ships, of which the names are given, and 
similar representations lately found at Alex- 
andria; neither increase our knowledge of ancient 
ships to any extent. 

4. O. Washburn: A Proto-Corinthian lekythos in 
Berlin. (Plate, four cuts.) 

Publishes a lekythos acquired in 1901, resem- 
bling the Macmillan vase in the Brit. Mus.; the 
date is about 600 B.c., and the whole class may be 
ascribed to Sikyon. 

5. E. Pfuhl: Correction of Jahrb. xx. p. 84. 
Anzeiger :— 

(1) Annual Report of Archaeological Institute. 

(2) Finds in 1905. 

(3) May Meeting of Arch. Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

(4) Notices. 

(5) Bibliography. 

H. B. W. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. 
xxxvii, for 1905 (published 1906). 


Imhoof-Blumer: ‘Die Miinzstiitte Babylon.’ 
The writer says:—‘In einem Aufsatze ‘‘Some 
coins attributed to Babylon” wendet sich Sir 
Henry Howorth mit einer verbliiffenden Zuversicht 
gegen meine Zuteilung einer grésseren Mimzgruppe 
an die Satrapie Babylonia.’ Imhoof-Blumer 
defends his attribution and complains of ‘die end- 
losen Behauptungen Sir Henry Howorth’s.’ This 
paper appears to be almost identical with Imhoof- 
Blumer’s rejoinder published (in English) in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1906.—M. Bahrfeldt : 
‘Die Miinzen der Flottenpriifekten des Marcus 
Antonius,’ pp. 9-56. Bronze coins (Sestertius, 
Tressis, Dupondius, As and Semis) with the name 
of a praefectus classis, On the obv., heads of 
Antony and Octavia; on the rev., ships and other 
marine types. Bahrfeldt gives a good critical list 
and dates the issue of the coins 717 (autumn) to 719 
(summer), 7.¢. B.c. 37-35. As the mint-place, Bery- 
tus in Phoenicia, Sicily, etc. have been proposed. 
Bahrfeldt makes the not quite convincing suggestion 
that the coins were struck on board ship when 
Antony’s fleet was in Sicilian waters. There seems 
to be no very decisive evidence as to the usual 
provenance of the coins. The weight-standard and 
material of the coins are also discussed.—A. Markl: 
‘Rektifikationen zu Cohen’s Beschreibung der 
Miinzen von Claudius Il. and Quintillus,’ pp. 57- 
74.—Brief notices of G. Macdonald’s Coin-types, 
P. Larizza’s Rhegium and Blanchet’s Traité des 
monnaies gauloises. 


(Vienna.) Vol. 


Warwick WrorTH. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 


30ct. H. Hartleben, Champollion (A. Wiede- 
mann), favourable. R. Lohmann, Nova studia Hu- 
ripidea (H. G). F. Ladek, Zur Frage iiber die histor- 
ischen Quellen der Oktavia (W.Gemoll). V. Ussani, 
Su (Octavia (W. Gemoll). W. Fritz, Die hand- 
schriftliche Uberlieferung der Briefe des Bischofs 
Synesios (J. Driiseke), very favourable. 

10 Oct. E. F. Claflin, The syntax of Boeotian 
dialect inscriptions (R. Meister). R. Hensel, Vindiciae 
Platonicae (W. Cronert), favourable. A. Martow, 
Uher die Ehrendémter der rémischen Kaiser in den 
Stddten in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten des Kaiser- 
reichs (B. Bursy), favourable on the whole. _Tertul- 
liani opera ex recens. Aem. Kroymann III. (J. 


Driseke). C. Brocklemann, Semitesche Sprachwis- 
senschaft (F. H.). 
17 Oct. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of 


Egypt. 11. III. TV. (A Wiedemann), favourable. 
G. Misener, The meaning of yap (Gillischewski), 
‘a diligent work.’ G. Grupp, Kultur der alten 
Kelten und Germanen, mit einem Riickblick arf 
die Urgeschichte (Ed. Wolff), rather unfavourable. 
Tibulli aliorumque carminum libri tres, rec. J. 


P. Postgate (H. Belling), favourable. L. Venturini, 
Caligola. 
24 Oct. Mélanges Nicole, recueil de mémoires 


offerts A J. Nicole (W. Cronert). G. F. Hill, 
Historical Greek coins (H. v. Fritze). N. P. Vlachos, 
Some aspects of the religion of Sophocles (Chr. Muff), 
unfavourable. Komédien des P. Terentius erkl. 
von A. Spengel. II. Adelphoe. 2. Aufl. (J. Lezius). 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides et les dieux 
celtiques & forme d’ animaux (A. Holder), favourable. 
F. Hofler, ‘ImmoAd’tou cis Ta ayia Beopavera (J. 
Driiseke), on the genuineness of the work. 

31 Oct. H. D. Brackett, Temporal clauses in 
Herodotus (W. Gemoll). C. D. Buck, Hlementar- 
buch der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, Deutsch von 
E. Prokosch (Bartholomae). A. Ernout, Le parler 
de Préneste daprés les inscriptions (Bartholomae). 
H. B. G. Speck, Catilina im Drama der Weltliteratur 
(J. Ziehen), favourable. H. Bolkestein, De colonatu 
Romano eiusque origine (B. Kubler), favourable on 
the whole. Florilegium patristicum, digessit G. 
Rauschen. VI. Tertulliani Apologetici recensio nova 
(J. Driseke), favourable. 

7 Nov. P. Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der orien- 
talischen und griechischen Kunst (R. Oehler). A. 
Mayr, Aus den phonikischen Nekropolen von Malta 
(F..v. Duhn). B. I. Wheeler, Zhe Whence and 
Whither of the modern science of language (Bartholo- 
mae). W. C. Gunnerson, History of u-stems in 
Greek (Bartholomae). A. Trendelenburg, Hrldut- 


erungen zu Platos Menexenus (A. v. Bamberg), 
favourable. A. Gutjahr-Probst, Beitrdge zur latein- 
ischen Grammatik. III. 2 (H. Blase). Lygdami 
carmina, accedit Paneyyricus in Messalam, rec. G. 
Némethy(K. P. Schulze). J. M. Burnam, Glossemata 
de Prudentio (R. Helm). J. de Decker, Contribu- 
tion aT étude des Vies de Paul de Thébes (J. Driseke). 
a Kunze, Die Germanen in der antiken Literatur. 
(tz. ). 


Hermathena. No. xxxii. 

On the Historia Augusta (conjectures), Robinson 
Ellis. On Attic Prose Rhythm, F. Blass. Notes on 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, L. C. Purser. On an 
Early Latin-English-Basque Dictionary, T. K. 
Abbott. The Revenue Years of Philadelphus, 
Euergetes I. and Philopater, J. Gilbert Smyly. 
Medial Vowel-Syncope in Latin, Charles Exon. 
(The Hypothetic Variable, Reginald A. P. Rogers.) 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s Translations into Greek Verse 
and Prose, R. Y. Tyrrell. (Irishtown near Dublin, 
J. P. Mahaffy.) The Creeds of SS. Irenaeus and 
Patrick, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock. Jsaeus 
and Attic Law, W. A. Goligher. (On a Theory of 
Geometrical Proportion, Reginald A. P. Rogers.) 
Reviews: Clark’s Ciceronis Orationis pro Sex. 
Roscio etc. Ridgeway’s Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Horse, Hugh Canning.  (F. 
Purser’s Elementary Geometry, R. A. R.) — Philli- 
more’s Index Verborum Propertianus (A.). Prick- 
ard’s Text and Translation of Longinus de Subli- 
mitate (the same). Greenidge’s History of Rome 
during the Later Republic and Early Principate 
and Arnold’s Studies of Roman Imperialism (the 
same). Ryan’s Cena Trimalchionis (the same). 
Marchant’s and Underhill’s Hellenica of Xenophon. 
Wilamowitz’s Bucolici Graeci. P. 8. Allen’s Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi. Sloman’s Grammar of 
Classical Latin. Garrod’s Stati Thebais et Achilleis. 
Munro’s Translations into Greek and Latin Verse 
(ed. Duff). 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 27. 
No. 3. 


Ancient Sinope, Second Part, David M. Robin- 


son. The Gerund and Gerundive in Livy, R. B. 
Steele. Greek and Latin Etymologies, Edwin W. 
Fay. A Note on Marston's Malcontent, Kirby 


Flower Smith. Reviews, etc. : Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, Basil L. Gildersleeve. _Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorffs Bucolici Graeci, Edward Fitch. 
Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: 
Croiset’s Aristophane, Wilamowitz’s Griechische 
Literatur, C. Alphonso Smith’s Studies in English 
Syntax, Raoul de la Grasserie’s De la Catégorie du 
Genre, etc., the Editor. Recent Publications. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They are unbound unless 


the binding ts specified. 


=~ Excerpts and Hetracts from Periodicals and Collections ave not included in these Lists unless 
stated to-be separately published. 


Aristotle, see Barker (E.) : 

Bacchylides. Bacchilide. Epinici, ditirambi e 
frammenti con introduzione commento e appendice 
critica di Angelo Taccone. (Collezione di Classici 
Grect e Latini con note Italiane.) 8” x 5k". 
Pp. lii+220. Torino, Ermanno Loescher. 1907. 
L. 3.50. 

Barker (E.) The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. 95}. Pp. xxii+560. London, 
Methuen & Co. 1906. Cloth 10s. 6d. net. 

Beloch (G.), see Colasanti (G.). 

Celsus. Aulus Cornelius Celsus iiber die Arznei- 
wissenschaft in acht Biichern, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von Eduard Scheller. Zweite Auflage 
nach der Textausgabe von Daremberg neu 
durchgesehen von Walther Frieboes, mit einem 
Vorworte von Prof. Dr. R. Kobert zu Rostock. 
9”x 62". Pp. xlii+862, mit einem Bildnis, 26 
Textfiguren und 4 Tafeln. Braunschweig, 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn. 1906. Geh. M. 18. 
In Lnwd. M. 20. _ 

Chabert (S.) Histoire sommaire des Etudes 
d’Epigraphie grecque par 8. C., professeur a 
l'Université de Grenoble. 10”x 63’. Pp. 166. 
Paris, Leroux. 1906. 

Cicero, see Drenckhahn (O.). 

Colasanti (Giovanni) Fregellae. Storia e Topo- 
grafia con prefazione di G. Beloch. (Biblioteca 
di Geografia Storica pubb. sotto la direzione di 
G. Beloch. Volumel.) 10’ 64". Pp. vi+226, 
con 2 Tay. Roma, Ermanno Loescher. 1906. 
L. 6. 

Collins (J. Churton), see Sophocles. 

Corolla Numismatica. Numismatic Essays in 
honour of Barclay V. Head. 11}’x7}". Pp. 
xvi+386, with a portrait and 18 plates. 
Froude, Oxford University Press. 
Cloth, 30s. net. 

Cottino (G. B.) La Flessione dei Nomi greci in 
Virgilio. 94’ x 64’. Pp. 55. Torino, F. Casanova 
& Cia. 1906. Lire*2. 

Detlefsen (D.) Ursprung, Einrichtung und Bedeut- 
ung der Erdkarte Agrippas. (Quellen und 
FPorschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie, 
herausg. von W. Seiglin. Heft 13.) 10’ x64”. 
Pp. vi+118. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandl- 


ung. 1906. M. 7. 

Dionysius of Halicurnassus. Dionysi Hali- 
carnasensis Antiquitatum Romanarum quae 
supersunt edidit Carolus Jacoby. Volumen 
quartum. (Bibl. Script. Gr. cf Rom. Teub.) 
7}! x 43". Pp. xii+336. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. M. 4. 

Drenckhahn (O.) Cicero’s fiinfte Rede gegen 
Verres. Fir Schiiler erkliirt von O. D.  (Griech- 


ische und lateinische Schulschriftsteller mit Am- 
merkungen.) 8"x 5". Pp. Text $4, Ammerkungen 
02. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1906. Cloth, M. 1.40. 

Duff (J. D.), see Munro (H. A. J.). 
NO. CLXXXII. VOL. XX. 


Duquesne (J.), see Mommsen (Théodore). 

Edmonds (J. M.) An Introduction to Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students. 74”x5’. Pp. 
viii +236. Cambridge, University Press. 1906. 
Cloth, 4s. net. 

Endt (Johann) Studien zum Commentator Crugui- 
anus herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der 
Gesellschaft zur Forderung deutscher Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Literatur in Bohmen. 9/ x 6”. 
Pp. vili+86. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 
1906. M. 3. 

Fisher (C. D.), see Tacitus. 

Frieboes (Walther), see Celsus. 

Friedlaender (Ludwig), see Petronius. 

Germanic Proper Names in Antiquity, see Schin- 
Jfeld (M.). 

Godspeed (Ki. J.), see Homeric Vocabularies. 

Hamilton (Mary) Incubation or the Cure of 
Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches, 
9” x 5%". Pp. viii+228. St. Andrews, W. C. 
Henderson & Son. London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1906. Cloth, 5s. 

Head (Barclay V.), see Corolla Numismatica. 

Hemphill (Rev. Samuel) A History of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. 73’x5’. Pp. 
144. London, Elliot Stock. 1906. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Homeric Vocabularies. Owen (W. B., Ph.D.) and 
Godspeed (E. J., Ph.D.). 74x 5’. Pp. viii+62. 
Chicago, the University Press. 1906. 50 ce. 

Jacoby (€.), see Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

King (Jas.) The Elizabethan Walls and Eliza- 
bethan Ramparts of Berwick-upon-Tweed, by the 
Rev. J. K., M.A., B.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Pp. 58. Martin’s Print- 
ing Works, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 1906. 1s. 
(On behalf of the poor.) 

Kobert (Prof. Dr. R.), see Celsus. 

Lechat (H.) Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au Ve 
siecle (Les mattres de VArt). 83"x6". Pp. 176, 
27 illustrations. Paris, Librairie de Art ancienne 
et moderne. 1906. 

Muckail (J. W.) Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology, edited with revised text, translation, 
introduction and notes by J. W. M. New 
edition, revised throughout. 9/x 52’. Pp. 
xii+434. London, Longmans, Green & Co. 
1906. Cloth, 14s. net. 

Malinin (Alexander) Hat Dorpfeld die Ennea- 
krunos-Episode bei Pausanias tatsichlich gelist 
oder auf welchem Wege kann diese gelist 


werden? Einige Bemerkungen zu Judeichs 
‘ Topographie von Athen’ von A. M. 7?’ 5}”. 


Pp. 36. Wien, Alfred Hilder. 1906. 

Mommsen (Théodore) Le droit pénal romain par 
T. M. traduit de Vallemand par J. Duquesne. 
Tome I. (Manuel des Antiquités Romaines par 
Th. Mommsen, J. Marquardt et P. Kriiger, 
XVIL.) 10’x 63". Pp. xvi+402. Paris, A. 
Fontemoing. 1907. (30 frances for the 3 volumes, 
probably 10 francs each.) 

il 
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Mommsen (Theodor) Gesammelte Sehriften. Vier- 
ter Band. Historische Schriften. Band I. 
93” x 64". Pp. viii+566. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1906. M. 12. 

Munro (H. A. J.) Translations into Latin and 
Greek Verse by H. A. J. M., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College and Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge, with a prefatory note 
by J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and a portrait. 84”x6". Pp. xi+133. 
London, Edward Arnold. 1906. Boards, 6s. net. 

Owen (W. B.), see Homeric Vocabularies. 

Petronius. .Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, mit 
deutscher Ubersetzung und erklirenden Ammerk- 
ungen von Ludwig Friedlaender. Zweite neu 
bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 84” x 53”. 
Pp. 362. Leipzig, S. Hirzel. 1906. Geh. M. 6, 
geb. M. 7. 

Plato, see Barker (E.). 

Scheller (Eduard), see Celsus. 

Schénfeld (M.) Proeve eener Kritische Verzame- 
ling ven Germaansche Volks en Persoonsnamen, 
yoorkomende in de litteraire en monumentaie 
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Overlevering der Grieksche en Romeinsche 
Oudheid (Degree Dissertation). 93" 7".  VPp. 
132. Griningen, M. de Waal. 1906. 


Sophocles’ Antigone. Translated by Robert White- 
law, with introduction and notes by J. Churton 
Collins, Litt.D. 62” 44”. Pp. 1+56. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Cloth, Is. net. 

Taccone (Angelo), see Bacchylides. 

Tacitus. Cornelii Taciti Annalium ab excessu 
divi Augusti libri recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. D. Fisher. (Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.) 74’ x5". Pp. vi+422(?). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper, 5s. ; cloth, 6s. 

Virgil, see Cottino (G. B.). 

Whitelaw (Robert), see Sophocles. 


* * 
* 


We are requested to state that Mr. J. Gabriels- 
son’s works ‘ Ueber Favorinus und seine ravtodany} 
icropta’ and ‘ Ueber die Quellen des Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, erster Theil’ (included in the November 
list) ave published at the prices of Mk. 1.80 and 
Mk. 6 respectively. 








OND HK Xx. 





Note.—In the General Index names of contributors are printed in heavy type. 





I.—GENERAL [INDEX.! 


A. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), on Nicklin’s notice of his 
Johannine Vocabulary, 232 f. 
Abbott's Johannine Grammar, noticed, 467 f. 
Johannine Vocabulary: a Comparison of the 
Words of the Fourth Gospel with those of the 
Three, noticed, 172 ff. 
writer's reply, 232 f. 
accent and quantity in Plautine verse, 156 ff. 
Achilles Tatius, notes on, 20 f. 
Acropolis relief and triremes, the, 77a, 1376, 280a 
Adam’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, noticed, 
445a 
‘adjacent anthropology,’ 280, 281a 
Adversaria (T. W. Allen), 5 f. 
ae, pronunciation of, 233a, b 
Aegina : Das Hviligtum der Aphaia, Furtwingler’s, 
noticed, 327 ff. 
architecture, 328a@ 
inscriptions and smaller antiquities, 329) 
sculptures, 328 f. 
Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti, etc., 
Wessner’s, noticed, 279a, b 
Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation, Billson’s, 
noticed, 360 #. 
Aeschines, notes on, 299, f. 
Aeschylus, Ag. 709 sqq., note on, 207a, b 
Choephoroe, Headlam’s translation of, noticed, 
165 ff. 
choric responsion in, 3404 ff. 
Aetna, Vessereau’s ed. of, noticed, 67 ff. 
authorship of, 68a 
editions of, 68a, b 
Gyraldinian variants in, 680 
MSS. of, 68), 69a 
Agamemnon aud the Homeric Catalogue, 1940, 
195a 
Alabanda (Caria), excavations of Turkish Govern- 
ment in, 9la, b 


Alexandria, discoveries near, 426a 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), on the speaking of Latin [an 
address delivered before the Classical Association], 
73b 
Allen (Samuel), notice of Némethy’s Tibullus and 
Lygdamus, 449 ff. 
Allen (T. W.), Adversaria, 5 f. 
Mupuidéver méAis, 193 ff. 
notice of Blass’ Die Interpolationen in der 
Odyssee, 267 ff. 
notice of Champault’s Geography of the Odyssey, 
470a, b 
on the characteristics of Theognis [a paper read 
before the Oxford Philological Society], 364a 
rejoinder to Hennings’ remarks on notice of his 
Homers Odyssee, 705 (see Cl. Rev. xix. 
359a, b) 
two tachygraphical notes, 349a, b 
Varia Graeea, 290 f. 
Altiranisches Worterbuch, Bartholomae’s, noticed, 
471 f. 
Altmann’s Die rémischen Grabaltdére der Kaiserzeit, 
noticed, 331la, b 
Alton (E. H.), on Horace, Od. II. xv. 6, 214 ff. 
Analecta Comica Graeca, Blaydes’, noticed, 278a 
Ancient Pottery, Walters’, noticed, 87 ff. 
classical period, 89a 
Minoan period, 89a, 
pre-historie period, 89a 
Anderson (W. B.), notice of Hosius’ Lucan (2nd 
ed.), 354 ff. 
Andocides, notes on, 292a, 6 
Angelona (Laconia), discovery of Heroon at, 425 
Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, Schmalz- 
Krebs’, noticed, 218 ff. 
Antiphon, notes on, 148 ff. 
authenticity, date, and diction of the tetra- 
logies, 2b. 
Aphaia, temple of the goddess, 327 ff. 
Aphrodisias (Caria), excavation of baths in, 38la 





1 The Index is compiled by W. F. R. Suitiero, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s 


College, Cambridge. 
NO. CLXXXII, VOL. XX. 
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amoppimrev (intrans.), 216a 
apostrophe in Homer, 2 f., 202a, b 
metrical or mental in origin (#), 2b. 
Archaeological Summaries, 916, f., 2370, f., 3320, f., 
478), f. 
ARcHAEOLOGY, 75 ff., 132 ff., 184 ff., 235 ff., 280 ff., 
324 ff., 365 ff., 416 ff., 476 ff. 
Archer-Hind’s Translations into Greek Verse and 
Prose, noticed, 175 tf. 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Usener’s, noticed, 
188a 
Argive Heraewm (vol. ii.), Waldstein’s, noticed, 
840, ff. 
bronzes in, 860 
engraved coins and stones, 87a 
terra-cotta figurines, 85 f. 
vases, 86a, 0 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, Graves’ ed. of, noticed, 
3530 
and Plato, ‘ Doric’ futures in, 212 f. 
death-date of, 153 ff. 
how affected by Plato’s Synupostwm, 1556 
Ecclesiazusae, van Leeuwen’s ed. of, noticed, 
352 f. 
evidence for an ordered commentary of, 116 f. 
Pax, van Leeuwen’s ed. of, noticed, 352 f. 
Ranae, probable scene of, 187a 
Aristotle and the Homeric assemblies, 338 f. 
De Mem. 452 a 17-26, note on, 248 f. 
Wie. Eth. iv. 1128 a 27, correction in, 15a, b 
Aristotle's Theory of Conduct, Marshall's, noticed, 
353 f. 
Arnold’s quantitative 
noticed, 223a, 6 
artaba, contract value of the, 55a 
Artemis Hemera, temple of at Lusi (Arcadia), 1416 
Orthia, temple of at Sparta, 2846 
article, the Greek and ordinal numerals, 304a, 5 
Ashby (Thomas, jun.), notice of Carter’s transl. 
of Hiilsen’s Roman Forwm, 2810, ff. 
notice of Profumo’s Le fonti ed % tempi dell’ 
incendio Neroniano, 407 ff. 
on an unpublished panorama of Rome [a paper 
read before the British School at Rome], 236a 
on excavations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire 
[a paper read before the British School at 
Rome], 235a 
on recent excavations in Rome, 132 ff., 378%, ff. 
on sixteenth century engravings in relation to 
classical sculpture [a paper read before the 
British School at Rome], 1364, f. 
on the British School at Rome, 1368, f., 235 f. 
Ashby (Thomas, sen.), on Neapolitan silver 
charms [a paper read before the British School at 
Rome], 236a ‘ 
Asia Minor, ornamented sepulchral reliefs from, 
92a, b . 

Astypalaea. etc., dialect of, 441 ff. (see also C7. Rev. 
xix. 441a, 5) ee ; 
Athenian courts, absence of cross-examination in, 

56b, 57a f 
compulsory evidence of relatives, 570, f. 
hearsay evidence, 56a, b 
slave evidence, 57a, 59 f. 
triremes and the Athenian lists, 77a, 137a, 6 
Athens, insignificance of in Homer, 1940 
topography of, 1850, f. : ; 
Athletics in Greek Art, Furtwingler’s, noticed, 330) 
Atimetus (L. Cornelius), monument to, 3316 
Attic Orators, notes on the, 148 ff., 292 ff. i 
Attic Sculpture before Phidias, Lechat’s, noticed, 
4196, f. 
Audollent’s Defixionum Tabulae, quotquot tnnotuer- 
unt tam in Graecis orientis quam in totius occi- 
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dentis partibus praeter Atticas in C.I.A, editas, 
noticed, 236a, b 

Augustus and Hadrian’s methods in rebuilding, 
238a, b 

Aus den Phonikischen Nekropolen von Malta, Mayr's, 
noticed, 3326 

Austrian excavations in Ephesus, 1403, 141a 

avrds, abbreviated case-endings of, 349a 

Avgo (Crete), bronze age ‘pocket’ from, 92a 


B. 


Babylon, the mint at, 238), 239a 

Bacchylideum (Housman), 115a, 5 

Bacchylides v. 140 sgq. (ed. Jebb), note on, 114 f. 

aud Statius, 276 6, 277a 
choric responsion in, 392a 
Jebb’s ed. of, noticed, 168 ff. 

badge theory of coins, the, 477a 

Bagge (Lilian M.), on the early numerals, 259 ff. 

Baker-Penoyre (John ff.), notice of Lechat’s La 
Sculpture attique avant Phidias, 419), f. 

Balleine (C. F.), on the ‘tributum capitis,’ 51 ff. 

Bantu ceremonies and the worship of Mother-earth, 
1870 

Perens Altiranisches Wéorterbuch, noticed, 
471 f. 

Die Gatha’s des Awesta, noticed, ib. 
- Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner’s Die Hellenische 
Kultus, noticed, 1382, f. 

Beare (J. I.), Greek iambic rendering of Shake- 
speare, A. John iii. 4, 2340 

Beasley (T. W.), on the x’pios in Greek states 
other than Athens, 249 ff. 

Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), coin-moulds at, 189a 

Bezzenberger and the series of gutturals, 2295, 230a 

Billson’s The Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation, 
noticed, 360 ff. 

Blackie’s quantitative Latin texts for Schools, 
noticed, 223a, b 

Blakeney (E. H.), note on Bacchylides v. 140 

> sqq. (ed. Jebb), 114 f. 

notice of Blaydes’ Sophoclis Antigone, 308 f. 
notice of Conybeare-Stock’s Selections from 
the Septuagint, 404 f. 
Blass’ Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee, noticed, 
267 ff. 
tests for the discovery of foreign elements, 
2676 
treatment of Domodocus’ lay, 269a, b 
of the Leucas-Ithaca question, 2706 
of the Nekyia, 2698, f. 
of the Nirrpa and 7a év Mapvacog, 270a, b 
Blaydes’ Analecta Comica Giraeca, noticed, 278a 
Sophoclis Antigone, noticed, 308 f. 

blended words, 253 f. 

Boas’ De Epigrammatis Simonideis, pars prior: com- 
mentatio critica de epigrammatum  traditione, 
noticed, 170 ff. 

Bodleian collation of Plautus and its relation to the 
Codex Turnebi, 447 f. 

fragment of Cicero, Twusc. Disp. v. 112-120, 
122d 

manuscript of Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, noticed, 462 ff. 

Bonner (Campbell), an emendation of Lucian, 
Philopseudes 9, 301 ff. 

on apostrophe in Homer—an explanation, 202a, 


6 (see also 2f. and Cl. Rev. xix. 7 ff., 
383 ff.) 
Bonner’s (R. J.) Evidence in Athenian Courts, 


noticed, 56 ff. 


INDEX. 


Booxs Recriven, 94 ff., 142 f., 190 f., 239 f., 
287a, b, 335 f., 382 ff., 480 f., 481 f. 

Brackett (Haven Darling), notice of Brown’s 
Case Constructions, 405 ff. 

Brennan (C. J.), on a peculiarity of choric respon- 
sion, 339 ff., 386 ff. 

Bridges (Robert) and the teaching of versification, 
158a 

BrieFer Nortces, 129 f., 278 ff., 472 f. 

British Museum Sculptures, Catalogue of, Smith’s, 
noticed, 138a, b 

British School at Athens, excavations at Sparta by 
the, 2840 

British School at Rome, the, 1360, f., 235 f. 

Brose’s thesis on kindred prepositions in N.T., 
4680 

Brown’s A Study of the Case Constructions of 
Words of Time, noticed, 405 ff. 

Browning’s ‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’ Latin 
elegiac rendering of, 414 f. 

Brygos: his Characteristics, Tonks’, noticed, 140a, 6 

buecranium from the Dictaean Cave at Crete, a, 473a 

Buren (Albert W. van), on the temples of Castor 
and of Concord in the Roman Forum, 772, ff., 
184a, b 

Burger’s Minucius Felix und Seneca, noticed, 125 f. 

Brrghelere’s (Lord) The Georgics of Virgil, noticed, 
62a, b 

Burrows (Ronald M.), notice of Hill’s Historical 
Greek Coins, 476 f. 

Burton’s Principles of Literary Criticism and the 
Synoptic Problem, noticed, 127 f. 

Bury (R.G.), notice of Raeder’s Platons Philoso- 
phische Entwickelung, 271 ff. 
Platonica, 12 ff. 

Butcher (Prof. S. H.), on the late Sir R. C. Jebb, 
(Abxe 

Byzantium, league-coin of, 189) 


C. 


Cadiz, headless statue of Apollo from, 478a 
Caesar in Britain, Dobson’s, noticed, 223a, b 
landing of in Britain, 715 
Camarina, Scavi del 1899 e 1903, Orsi’s, noticed, 
4776 
Cambridge Greek play, the, 385 6 
Greek Professor, the 16 
Praelections, Jan. 25-27, 1906, noticed, 444 ff. 
Campbell (L.), on Colonus Hippius, 3 ff. 
Cape Palos, inscribed lead anchors from, 478a 
Capena, excavations in the necropolis of, 2850 
Carolingian scribes, errors of attributed to Nonius, 
440), f. 
Carter’s The Religion of Numa and other Essays 
on the Religion of ancient Rome, noticed, 3314, f. 
transl. of Hiilsen’s Roman Forum, noticed, 
2816, ff. 
Carthage, excavations in, 426a 
Carthage of the Phoenicians, Moore’s, noticed, 139a, b 
Case (T.), on the genesis of the philosophy of 
Aristotle [a paper read before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society], 233a 
Case Constructions, Brown’s, noticed, 405 ff. 
Castor and Concord, temples of in the Roman 
Forum, 77), ff., 184a, b 
Catalogue of British Musewm Sculptures, Smith’s, 
noticed, 138a, b 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection 
(vol. iii.), Macdonald’s, noticed, 90 f. 
Catalogue of MSS. w Christ's and Queens’ Colleges, 
Cambridge, James’, noticed, 363 f. 
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Catullus and Verona in the 14th century, 224a, b 
notes on, 160 ff. 
relation of codex R to O and G, ib. 
caussa, derivation of, 4736 
cella-frieze of the old Athena temple, 2375 
Celsus, library of at Ephesus, 1406 
Chalkis (Euboea), inscription in, 27 ff. 
Champault’s Phéniciens et Grecs en Italie d’apres 
UV’ Odyssée, noticed, 470a, b 
change of metre in Plautus, 439 f. 
Chapter in the History of Annotation, Rutherford’s, 
noticed, 115 ff. 
Charito, notes on, 218, ff. 
Charondas and the procedure of émtoxn Wis, 2040, 
205a : 
choric 
386 ff. 
Christians under Nero, laws affecting the, 408a 
Cicero and Oppius’ transaction affecting the Roman 
Forum, 282a 
as an author for school use, 403a, 
MSS. of, 65 f., 119a, b 
Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, etc., Clark’s text of 
[‘Seriptorum  Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis’], noticed, 67a, 6 
Tuscalanae Disputationes, Dougan’s ed. of, 
noticed, 119 ff. (see also 182 f., 232a, b) 
Bodleian fragment of, 1224 
Verrines, notes on, 256 f. 
Vetus Cluniacensis of, Clark’s, noticed, 65 f. 
circular buildings, history of, 2375 
Clark (Albert C.), notice of Dougan’s Ciceronis 
Tusculanae Disputationes, 119 ff. 
editor’s rejoinder, 182 f. 
reviewer's reply, 232a, b 
notice of Sabbadini’s Le scoperte dei 
Latini e Greei ne’ secoli xiv e xv, 224 ff. 
Clark’s Jf. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, 
de tmperio Cn. Pompei, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, 
pro Murena, pro Caelio, noticed, 67a, b 
The Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, being a con- 
tribution to the textwal criticism of Cicero pro 
Sex. Roscio, pro Cluentio, pro Murena, pro 
Caelio, and pro Milone, noticed, 65 f. 
Classical Association, Proceedings of the, 71 ff., 
473 ff. (see also la, b, 337) 
election of officers, 726, 474h 
Report of the Committee on Latin pronuncia- 
tion, 4744, f. 
on the spelling and printing of Latin 
texts, 74a 
of the Curricula Committee, 74 f. 
of the Finance Committee, 725 
of the Investigations Committee, 74a 
Classical Journal, the, la 
Classical Philology, Harvard Studies in (vol. xvi.), 
noticed, 1298, f. 
Classical Quarterly, a new, 145 f. (see also la) 
Classical Review, reconstitution of, 288, 337a, 4, 
385a, b 
clausula in Cicero, Tusc, Disp., the, 122a 
Clazomenae sarcophagi, 238a 
Cluni MS. of Cicero, 65 f. 
transcripts of, 66a, b 
Cockerell and the Aegina excavations, 327), f. 
codex Lodensis of Cicero’s Brutus, 226a 
Lusaticus of Propertius, 349 ff, 
alleged importance of readings, 351b 
orthography of, 352a, b 
relation to F and L, 350 f. 
Matritensis of Manilius and Statius’ S¢lvae, 
228a, b, 318 f. 
Turnebi of Plautus and the Bodleian collation, 
447 f. 


responsion, a peculiarity of, 339 ff, 


codict 
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coins of Allectus, 426), 4270 
an unknown Thessalian people (Ethetai ?), 3330 
Babylon, 238b, 239a 
Bactria and N. W. India, 238) 
Byzantium, 1895 
Emisa (Homs) in Syria, 4265 
Macedonia, 3330 
Mark Antony, 479) 
Nero, 409) 
Peparethus, 333) 
Rhodes, 7b. 
the Aleuadae at Larissa, 333a 
the Suessiones, 426a 
eoin-collecting in Mysia, 239a 
eoin-find at San Polo di Piave, 239d 
at La Couchére (near Jublaine), 478a 
in Normandy long ago, account of a, 4260 
coin-moulds from Egypt, Roman, 189a 
Coin Types, Macdonald’s, noticed, 1848, f. 
religious in their origin (2), 185@ 
Cole (Charles N.), on Quintilian’s quotations from 
the Latin poets, 47 ff. 
Colonus Hippius, 3 ff. 
Comments and Communiqués, 1a, b, 337a, b, 385a, b 
Coneord and Castor, temples of in the Roman 
Forum, 774, ff., 184a, b 
conversion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ Eumenides, 
73b, 74a 
Conway (R. S.), notice of Niedermann’s Précis de 
Phonétique du Latin, 473a, b 
notice of Schulze’s Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Eigennamen, 411 ff. 
on an unnoticed aspect of Virgil's personality 
[a lecture delivered before the Classical 
Association], 474@, 6 
Conway’s adaptation of Manchester University 
‘Scenes from Plautus’ Rudens’, noticed, 315 f. 
Conybeare-Stock’s Selections from the Septuagint, 
noticed, 404 f. 
Cook (Arthur {Bernard), Who was the wife of 
Zeus 2, 365 ff., 416 ff. 
Corinth, excavations in, 425b 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. 11, Suppl. 5839 (Anth. Lat. Epigr. 
1113), note on, 114, b 
correction in Aristotle, Mic. 2th. iv. 
15a, b 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 183a, b, 233a, b, 324a, Db 
Corrigenda of July number, 384 
corruption by substitution of words in Greek MSS., 
436a 
“cretic pause,’ the, 245a, b, 404a, b 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, Munro’s 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 130d 
Cromer’s (Earl of) Paraphrases and Translations 
from the Greek, noticed, 620, f. 
cruciform staff on gold staters of Alexander the 
Great, 1895, 426) 
Cult of Dionysus in Attica, Foucart’s, noticed, 
186d, f. 
of Glaukos and Eros, 29a, 6 
of the @eav uhrnp in the Mediterranean, Tla 
Cynuria, ancient kiln at, 1410 


1128a 27, 


D. 


5 and @ (mod. Greek), pronunciation of, 441 ff. 
Das Iambenbuch des Horaz, Pliis2’, noticed, 123 f. 
date of Aristophanes’ death, 153 ff. 
Ecclesiazusae, 353a 

Damophon of Messene, 478b 

Demosthenes’ birth, 310a 

the Doloneia, 97a, } 

the Gathas, 4716 


Davidson’s Translations from Lucian, noticed, 1180 

Dawkins (Boyd), on 2 bucranium from the 
Dictaean Cave in Crete [an address delivered 
before the Classical Association], 473a 

Dawkins (R. M.), on the pronunciation of 6 and 5, 
44] ff. 

De antiquissimis Theocriti membranis (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff), 103 f. 

De epigrammatis Simonideis, Boas’, noticed, 170 ff. 

Decharme’s Le Critique des Traditions Religieuses 
chez les Grees, des origines au temps de Plutarque, 
noticed, 4248, f. 

Defixionum Tabulae, Audollent’s, noticed, 236a, b 

Delos, excavations in, 91a, 237a, b 

Demetrius ep) Epunvelas, notes on, 398a, b 

Demosthenes, as an author for school use, 403a, 4 

birth-date of and in Mid. 154, 310a 

De Corona, Goodwin's ed. of, noticed, 312 ff. 
In Midiam, Goodwin's ed. of, noticed, 309 ff. 
statesmanship of (?), 3120, 313 

Dennison (Walter), on syllabification in Latin 
inscriptions, 145), f. 

Deonna’s Les Statuettes de Terrecwite en Gréce, 
noticed, 4770 

Der Blitz in der Orientalischen und Griechischen 
Kunst, Jacobsthal’s, noticed, 332a, b 

descriptive nicknames in Phaedrus, 259a 

Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien, Leh- 
mann’s, noticed, 179 ff. 

Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der Gtriechischen 
Kunst, Furtwingler’s, noticed, 3300, f. 

Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, Poulsen’s, 
noticed, 1390, f. 

Die Gatha’s des Avesta, Bartholomae’s, noticed, 
471 f. 

Die Greichische und Lateinische Literatur und 
Sprache, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and others’, 
noticed, 401 ff. 

Die Hellenische Kultur, Baumgarten, Poland, and 
Wagner's, noticed, 138), f. 

Die Interpolationem in der Odyssee, Blass’, noticed, 
267 ff. 

Die Romischen Grabaltdre der K aiserzeit, Altmann’s, 
noticed, 331la, b 

Dieterich’s Mutter Erde: ein Versuch wiber Volks- 
religion, noticed, 1878, f. 

Dinarchus, notes on, 300%, f. 

Diodorus, books xvi.—xvili., notes on, 436 ff. 

Dionysus, cult of, 1860, f. 

Dobree’s mot on Mitford’s History of Greece, 56a 

Dobson’s Caesar in Britain, noticed, 228a, b 

dog of Plautus’ Mostellaria, the, 396), f., 440a, b 

Doloneia in epic poetry, the, 97 ff. (see Cl. Rev. 
xix. 192 ff., 432 ff.) 

date of the, 97a, 
Lang and the, 1830, b 

‘Doric’ futures in Aristophanes and Plato, 212 f. 

double stressing of syllables, 33a 

Dougan’s Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes (vol. ie 

books i. and ii.), noticed, 119 ff. 
editor’s reply, 182 f. 
reviewer's rejoinder, 232a, b 

Downes (W. E. D.), on xuBiorntapes and the 
relation of Homer, Jliad xvi. 750 to 617, 147 f. 

Duff’s ed. of Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of 
Catullus, noticed, 1305 

Dugga (N. Africa), discovery of wind-rose at, 426a 

Dunn (G.), Greek elegiac rendering of Hood’s ‘ The 
Death-bed,’ 750 

notice of Archer-Hind’s Translations unto Greek 
Verse and Prose, 175 f. 

Dyer (Louis), on the Olympic Council and Council 
House [a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 364 f. 


ae ef 


INDEX. 


E. 


Earle’s Medea of Ewripides—a statement, 128 f. 
(see Cl. Rev. xix. 360 ff.) 
sketch of editor's career, 7b. 
early numerals, the, 259 ff. 
one (roots 07, 7, sem), 261 f. 
two (roots du, u, bho-), 2620, ff. 
three (root fev), 2640, ff. 
four, 2660, f. 
EpirorIAL AND GENERAL, la, 6, 145 ff., 289 f., 
337a, b, 385a, b, 433 f. 
Egyptian scarabs, 325 f. 
election to the Spartan senate, supposed qualification 
for, 23 ff. 
Elephantine, excavations in, 425b, 426a 
Ellis (Robinson), emendations on the Historia 
Augusta [a paper read before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society and published in Hermathena], 70a 
notice of Kleingtinther’s Quaestiones ad libros 
Astronomicon Manilii, 217 f. 
notice of Vesserean’s Aetna, 67 ff. 
emendations of Isocrates, Panegyricus 140, 14 f. (see 
also 99 f.) 
of Lucian, Philopseudes 9, 301 ff. 
English metres and the translation of Homer, 
60a 
Enneacrunus, note on the, 330a 
plan of Guillet, 2b. 
Ephesus, excavation of library and other buildings 
in, 1408, f. 
Ephorus and Simonides, 1714, 172a 
Epictetus, notes on, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
Epigraphical Latin, Thesawrus of, Olcott’s, noticed, 
178 f. 
epigraphy (Greek), best way of subdividing the 
subject, 4220 
notable exponents of, 42la 
énicknlis, procedure of, 2030, f. 
Erechtheum, building inseriptions of the, 3328, 
3334 
east wall of, 333a 
Erotici Graeci, notes on the, 20 ff, 109 ff. 
-ess and -elte, the suffixes, 412a, b 
Este, inscribed stone tablet at, 1880 
etiquette, a stray rule of, 216), f. 
Etruscan elements in Latin nomenclature, 411 ff. 
Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, Legras’, noticed, 
276 ff. 
Euboea, an unrecorded Attic colony in (2), 27 ff. 
inscription from Karystos, 236) 
Eumenides at Cambridge, the, 385 
Euripides Andr, 655 sq. (medial pauses in the Tragic 
senarius), notes on, 241 ff. 
treatment of the popular tradition in, 
2458, f. 
choric responsion in, 348 ff. 
treatment of the Theban legend in, 276a 
Eusebius’ Chronicle, Fotheringham’s, noticed, 462 ff. 
evidence for an ordered commentary of Aristophanes’ 
plays, 116d, f. 
Ewidence in Athenian Courts, Bonner’s, noticed, 
56 ff 
Exolution of Religion, Farnell’s, noticed, 2808, f. 
Excavations in Aegina, 327 ff. 
Alabanda (Caria), 91a, b 
Angelona (Laconia), 4250 
Aphrodisias (Caria), 381@ 
Camarina, 4770 
Capena, 285) 
Carthage, 426a 
Corinth, 4250 
Cynuria, 1410 
Delos, 91a, 237a, b 


Excavations in Aegina—continued. 
Elche (Spain), 237) 
Elephantine, 425), 426a 
Ephesus, 1404, f. 
Javea (N. of Alicante), 478a 
Karystos (Enboea), 236) 
Knossos, 381) 
Kuban district (S. Russia), 425 
La Turbie (Maritime Alps), 2376, 478a 
Lusi (Arcadia), 1410 
Marseilles, 910 
Mérida, 478a@ 
Miletus, 2844, f., 3800, f. 
Numantia, 1880 
Palaikastro, 381) 
Palestrina, 285a, b 
Pergamum, 141a 
Rome, 122 ff., 3780, ff. 
Samos, 381a, b 
Sparta, 2845 
Thermon, 236) 
Volo, 141a, b 
Exon (Charles), on the relation of the resolved 
arsis and resolved thesis in Plautus to the prose 
accent, 31 ff. 


F. 


Farnell (Lewis R.), on an unrecorded Attic colony 
in Euboea (2) [a paper read before the Oxford 
Philological Society], 27 ff. 

on the cult of the @e@v unrnp in the Mediterranean 
[a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society and published in the author’s Cults 
of the Greek States], 71a 

Farnell’s The Evolution of Religion, an <Anthropo- 
logical Study, noticed, 2808, f. 

Fay (Edwin W.), on sundry Greek compounds and 
blended words and suffixes, 253 ff. 

Finds of Latin and Greek MSS., Sabbadini’s, noticed, 
224 ff. 

‘Florentine Triad,’ the, 224b, 225a 

Fotheringham’s The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's 
Version of the Chronicle of Husebiws, noticed, 
462 f. 

Foucart’s Le Culte de Dionysus en Atlique, noticed, 
1860, ff. 

Fowler’s; (H. W. and F. G.), The Works of Lucian, 
noticed, 118, b 

fragments of Varro De Vila Populi Romani 1. 
preserved in Nonius xviii., the, 440 f. 

Frazer’s Lectures on the Karly History of the 
Kingship, noticed, 423 f. 

Furtwangler’s Aegina: Das Heiligtwm der Aphaia, 
noticed, 327 ff. 

Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der Griechischen 
Kunst, noticed, 3300, f. 


G. 


Gardiner (E. Norman), notice of Furtwiingler’s 
Athletics in Greek Art, 3306, f. 

Gardner (E. A.), notice of Smith’s Catalogue of 
British Musewm Sculptures (vols. ii, and iii.), 
138a, b 

Gardner (P.), notice of Furtwingler’s Excavations 
in Aegina, 327 ff. 

notice of Macdonald’s Coin Types, 1848, f. 

on copies of Greek statues on coins [a paper 
read before the British Schvol at Rome], 
235a, b 
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Gardner-Roberts’ An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 
(part I1.), noticed, 420 f. 
Gardner’s (E. A.) Handbook of Greek Sculpture 
(revised ed.), noticed, 284a, b (see also 38Cb) 
Garrod (H. W.), notice of Legras’ Btude sur la 
Thébaide de Stace, 276 ff. 
Les Légendes Thébaines dans VEpopée et la 
Tragédie grecques, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thebaide, 274 f. 
on two passages of the Republic, 209 ff. (see 
also 247 f.) 
Gathas, date of the, 4710 
yi in plural, 291a, b 
genitive and dative, use of to express time, 406, 6 
in statements of wages, 407a, b 
Geography of the Odyssey, Champault’s, noticed, 
470a, b 
Georgics of Virgil, Lord Burghclere’s, noticed, 
62a, b 
Geronthrai (Laconia), discoveries at, 4250 
Giles (P.), notice of Mansion’s Les Guttwrales 
grecques, 229 fi. 
notice of Schrijnen’s nletding tot de studie der 
vergelijkende indogermaansche taalweten- 
schap, 231a, b 
Giles’ (Prof. H. A.) Adversaria Sinica, 1b 
Gilson (J. P.), notice of Fotheringham’s Chronicle 
of Eusebius, 462 ff. 
notice of James’ Catalogues of MSS. in Christ's 
and Queens’ Colleges, Cambridge, 363 f. 
Glaukos and Eros, cults of, 29a, b 
‘enomic’ aorist a myth, 436a 
Goodell (T. D.) on bisected trimeters in Attic 
tragedy, 246%, f. 
Goodrich (W. J.) on Plato, Pol. 269 E-270 A— 
an allusion to Zoroastrianism (7), 208 f. 
Goodwin’s Demosthenes against Midias,, noticed, 
309 ff. 
Demosthenes on the Crown, noticed, 312 ff. 
Gow (J.), notice of Lord Burghelere’s Georgics of 
Virgil, 62a, b 
notice of Mélanges Nicole, 468 f. 
notice of Pliisz’ Das Zambenbuch des Horaz, 
123 f. 
notice of the Earl of Cromer’s Paraphrases and 
Translations from the Greek, 626, f. 
Graeco-Bactrian and Graeco-Indian coins, 2886 
Grammar of New Testament Greck, Moulton’s, 
noticed, 464 ff. 
Granger (F.), notice of Dieterich’s Mutter Erde, 
1878, f. 
notice of Foucart’s Ze Culle de Dionysos en 
Aitique, 186, f. 
notice of Helbig’s Sur les Attributs des Saliens, 
187a, 6 
notice of Usener’s Archiv fur Religionswissen- 
schaft, 188a 
Graves’ Aristophanes’ Acharnians, noticed, 353b 
Gray’s ‘Impromptu’ verses, Latin elegiac rendering 
of, 475a, b 
Greek and demotic papyri (Reinach), 54 ff. 
and Latin MSS. (Sabbadini), 224 ff. 
and Ronan world (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
etc.), 401 ff. 
article and ordinal 
304a, b 
coins (Macdonald), 90 f., 1844, f. 
comp. and superl. terminations confounded, 20a 
compounds and blended words and suffixes 
(Fay), 253 ff. 
criticism of religion (Decharme), 4240, f. 
epigraphy (Roberts-Gardner), 420 ff. 
erotic writers (H. Richards), 20 ff., 109 ff. 
grammar of N.T. (Moulton), 464 ff. 


numerals (Thompson), 


Greek and demotie papyri (Reinach)—continued. 
iambic trimeters (Taccone), 403 f. 
idiom in Isocrates, Paneg. 140, 14 f., 99 f. 
of throwing the subst. into the verb, 99 f. 
MSS., discovery of, in the Middle Ages, 225a, b 
orators (H. Richards), 148 ff., 292 ff. 
perfect subjunctive, optative, and imperative 
(Harry), 100 ff. ; (Sonnenschein), 155 f. (see 
also Cl. Rev. xix, 347 ff., 439 f.) 
prohibitions (Naylor), 348a, 6; 
438a, b 
sculpture (E. A. Gardner), 284a, b, 380 
triremes (Newman), 280a, 6; (Tarn), 75 ff. ; 
(Torr), 137a, b, 324 f. (see also Cl, Rev, xix. 
371 ff., 376 f., 466a, b) 
Greek Painter's Art, Weir’s, noticed, 140a 


(Seaton), 


Greek Keader (vol. i.), Marchant’s, noticed, 130a, b p 


Greenidge (A. H. J.), notice of Lehmann’s Die 
Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien, 179 fi. 
on the earliest Roman knowledge of the Germans 
{a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 233a 
Report of the Proceedings of the Oxford 
Philological Society, 70 f. 
slight sketch of, 233a, 6 
Grundy (G. B.), on the transliteration and pro- 
nunciation of the Latin language [a paper read 
before the Oxford Philological Society], 233a 
Gudeman (A.), notice of Burger's Minucius Felix 
* wnd Seneca, 125 f. 
gutturals, series of, 229 f. 


H. 


Hadow (W. H.), suggestion on Aristotle’s doctrine of 
xd8apors [a paper read before the Oxford Philologi- 
cal Society], 70 f. (see also C7. Rev. xix. 3210, f.) 

Hadrian and Augustus’ methods in rebuilding, 
238a, b 

Hake’s ‘ The Inscrutable,’ Latin iambic rendering of, 
131a, b 

Hale (W. G.), Catullus once more, 160 ff. 

on an unrecognized construction of the Latin 
subjunctive, 145a, b 

Hall (F. W.), notice of Blaydes’ Analecta Comica 

Graeca, 278a 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society, 233a, b, 364 f. 

Hall (H. R.), notice of Newberry’s Scarabs, 
325 ff. 

Handbook of Greck Sculptwre (revised ed.), EB. A. 
Gardner’s, noticed, 284a, b (see also 380d) 

Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, 180 f. 

Hardie (W. R.), note on Horace, Hpode v. 29 sqq., 
115d 

Hardy’s Studies in Roman History, noticed, 410a, b 

Harper (President), death of, 145a 

Harrison (E.), notice of Boas’ De Epigrammatis 
Simonideis, 170 ff. 

notice of Mahaffy’s Silver Age of the Greek 
World, 472a 

notice of Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History, 
2790, f. 

Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Farnell’s Evolution 

of Religion, 2806, f. 
notice of Frazer’s Lectures on the Barly History 
of the Kingship, 423 f. 
notice of Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery, 
87 ff. 

Harry (J. E.), on the perfect subjunctive, optative, 
and imperative in Greek, 100 ff. (see also 155 f. 
and Cl. Rev. xix. 347 ff., 439 f.) 


INDEX. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xvi.), 
noticed, 1298, f. 
Hasdrubal and Mago’s invasions, 181), f. 
Headlam’s Praclection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 445, f. 
The Choephoroe of Aeschylus (translated from a 
revised text), noticed, 165 ff. 
Helbig’s Sur les Attributs des Saliens, noticed, 
1874, b 
Heliodorus, notes on, 109 ff. 
Hendrickson (G. L.), note on Tacitus, Dial. 20. 
10, 1464 
Hennings (P. D. Ch.), on T. W. Allen’s notice of 
his Homers Odyssee (Cl. Rev. xix. 359a, 5), 
70a, 6 
reviewer's rejoinder, 700 
Henry (R. M.), on apostrophe in Homer—a 
rejoinder, 2 f. (see also 202a, b and Cl. Rev. xix. 
7 ff., 383 ff.) 
on plants of the Odyssey, 434 ff. 
the Doloneia once more, 97 ff. (see also 183a, 6 
“and Cl. Rev. xix. 192 ff., 432 ff.) 
Henry’s ed. of Livy xxvi., noticed, 124 f. 
Hera and Herakles, 371 ff. 
matriarchal pair of deities, 3770 
Herakles, origin of name, 3734 
the hero par excellence, 418 f. 
Herculaneum, proposed excavation of, 385a 
Herodas, Sharpley’s transl. of, noticed, 314 f. 
Herodotus and the inscriptions at Thermopylae, 171a 
and Zopyrus, 364a 
Hersfeld MS. of Tacitus, the, 2266 
Herwerden’s (van) Vindiciae Aristophaneae, noticed, 
353a, b 
Hesiod’s ‘Shield of Herakles,’ 199d 
its bearing on the Mupu:ddvwv wéArs, 200 f. 
Hicks (Edward Lee), notice of Roberts-Gardner’s 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (part II.), 
420 ff. 
Hicks (R. D.), on a supposed qualification for 
election to the Spartan senate, 23 ff. 
Hill (G. F.), notice of E, A. Gardner’s Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture, 284a, b (see also 3805) 
notice of Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue of 
Greek Coins (vol. iii.), 90 f. 
notice of Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 126 f. 
Hill’s Historical Greek Coins, noticed, 476 f. 
Hirst (G. M.), note on Horace, Odes III. iv. 9 sq., 
304 f. 
note on Ovid, Met. xi. 119 sqq., 113 f. 
Historia Augusta, emendations on the, 70a 
Historical Greek Coins, Hill’s, noticed, 476 f. 
History of Ancient Pottery, Walters’, noticed, 87 ff. 
Hogarth (D.G.), on the Nature goddess in Greek 
lands [an address delivered before the Classical 
Association], 73a, 
Holkham MS. of Cicero, the, 67a 
Homer, apostrophe in, 2 f., 202a, b (see also Cl. Rev. 
xix. 7 ff., 383 ff.) 
assonance in, 291a 
Iliad xvi. 750=617 and kvBiorntapes, 147 f. 
lacuna in (xix. 76 sqq.), 295 f. 
Odyssey xi. 423 sqq., notes on, 202 ff. 
attempted reconstruction of, 142a 
Interpolations in, Blass’, noticed, 267 ff. 
plants of, 434 ff. 
Way’s transl. of, noticed, 60 f. 
the Doloneia in, 97 ff. (see also C7, Rev, xix. 
192 ff., 432 ff.) 
Lang and the, 183a, b (see also 194a) 
Homeric assemblies and Aristotle, 338 f. 
Catalogue, fidelity of, 194 ff. 
Hymns, antiquity and authenticity of, 193 f. 
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Homers Odyssee, Hennings’, editor’s remarks on 
notice of (Cl. Rev. xix. 359a, 6), 70a, b 
reviewer's rejoinder, 70 
Hood’s ‘ The Death-bed,’ Greek elegiac rendering of, 
75a, b 
Horace as a rustic, 473a, 6 
Epode y. 29 sqq., note on, 115 
Epodes, Pliisz’ ed. of, noticed, 123 f. 
Epp. I. iv., interpretation of, 427 
vii. 29, note on, 2160 
mannerism of, 398), 399a 
Odes II. xv. 6, notes on, 214 ff. 
III. iv. 9 sqg., note on, 304 f. 
Odes III., Rouse’s text of, noticed, 223a, b 
Sat. I. iii. 7 sq., notes on, 397 ff. 
construction of, 400a, 
Porphyrio on, 400a 
Hosius’ M. Annaei Lucani de Bello Civili Libri 
decem (2nd ed.), noticed, 354 ff. 
Housman (A. E.), Bacchylideum, 115a, b 
note on Corp. Inser. Lat. II. Suppl. 5839 
(Anth. Lat. Epigr. 1113), 114a, b 
notes on Phaedrus, 257 ff. 
notes on the Silvae of Statins, 37 ff. 
Howorth (Sir Henry) and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer on 
the mint at Babylon, 238), 239a, 479b 
Hiilsen’s The Roman Forum, its History and its 
Monuments, Carter’s transl. of, noticed, 2810, ff. 
Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Latin Lan- 
guage, Mackail’s, noticed, 279d 
Hunterian Collection, Roman medallions in the, 
4270 
Hunterian Catalogue of Greek Coins (vol. iil.), 
Macdonald’s, noticed, 90 f. 
Hyperides, notes on, 3000 


I, J. 


Jacobsthal’s Der Blitz in der Orientalischen wnd 
Griechischen Kunst, noticed, 332a, b 

Jackson’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 4444, f. 

Iambie Trimeter in Greek, Taccone’s, noticed, 403 f. 

James’ Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Christ?s College, Cam- 
bridge, noticed, 363 f. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts 
in the Library of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
noticed, 7b. 

James’ (L.), adaptation and translation of Plautus’ 
Rudens for Radley College, noticed, 315 f. 

Jebb (the late R. C.) and the Classical Association, 
71f 


Jebb’s Bacchylides: the Poems and Fragments, 
noticed, 168 ff. 

Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ Chronicle, the Bodleian 
manuscript of, noticed, 462 ff. 

Jesi MS. of Tacitus, the, 2266, 227a 

Imhoof-Blumer (Dr.) and Sir Henry Howorth on the 
mint at Babylon, 2384, 239a, 479d 

Index Verborum Propertianus, Phillimore’s, noticed, 
278 f. 

Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende indoger- 
maansche taalwetenschap, Schrijnen’s, noticed, 
231a, b 

inscriptions at Aphrodisias (Caria), 381a 

Chalkis (Euboea), 27 ff. 
Delos, 2374 

Ephesus, 1400 

Este, 1885 

Karystos (Euboea), 236) 
Samos, 381la 
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Inscriptions at Aphrodisias (Caria)—continued. 
Thermon, 236¢ 
in the Roman Forum, 133a, 378) 
institutum Neronianum, 408a 
Interpolations in the Odyssey, Blass’, noticed, 267 ff. 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (part I1.), Roberts- 
Gardner’s, noticed, 420 ff. 
Johannine Grammar, Abbott’s, noticed, 467 f. 
Johannine Vocabulary, Abbott's, noticed, 172 ff. 
writer's reply, 232 f. 
Johnston’s The Private Life of the Romans, noticed, 
472a, b 
Jones (H. Stuart), on the historical interpretation 
of the reliefs of the Column of Trajan [a paper 
read before the British School at Rome], 2350 
Isaeus, notes on, 2974, b 
Isocrates, notes on, 295 ff. 
Panegyric 140, emendation of, 14 f. (see also 
99 f.) 
Italian Government and the excavation of Hercu- 
laneum, the, 385a 
Judeich’s Topographie von Athen, noticed, 185d, f. 
Juno Lucina (Diana), 374 f. 
Juvenal, silence of on the fire of Nero, 409 


K. 


Kapakly (Volo), beehive tomb at, 141a, b 
Karystos (Euboea), inscription at, 2360 
xd@apors, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 70 f. 
Kennedy (Mr. Justice), on the value of classical 
training to lawyers, 474a 
Kent (Roland G.), on the date of Aristophanes’ 
death, 153 ff. 
Kenyon (F. G.), notice of Reinach’s Greek and 
Demotic Papyri, 54 ff. 
kingship, early history of the, 423 f. 
in the Zlzad and Odyssey, 429a, b 
Kleingiinther’s Quaestiones ad libros Astronomicon 
Manilii, noticed, 217 f. 
Klotz’ law, 32a (and n.), 366 
Knapp (Charles), notes on the Mostellaria of 
Plautus, 395 ff. 
Knossos, excavations at, 3810 
Koh and spoken English, analogies between the, 
464 f. 
combination of aorist and perfect in, 466a, b 
Krebs-Schmalz’? <Antibarbarus der Lateinischen 
Sprache, noticed, 218 ff. 
Kronenberg (A. J.), ad Epictetum, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
ad Luciani Aod«ioy }”Ovov c. 34, 3074, b 
ad Musonium Rufum, 394 f. 
Kuban district (S. Russia), excavations in, 425) 
xuBiorntipes and the relation of Homer, /liad xvi. 
750 to 617, 147 f. 
Kuretes, chapel of the at Ephesus, 141a 
«vptos in Greek states other than Athens, the, 249 ff. 
at Amorgos, 251b, 252b 
at Gortyn, 250a, b, 2516 
at Myconos, 250a, 6 
double function of, 250a 
not necessary in cases of manumission, 25la 
in dealings with religious corporations, 
251b 
on whom did 
252a, b 


the responsibility devolve ?, 
L. 


La Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez les Grrecs, 
Decharme’s, noticed, 4444, f. 
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eae © attique avant Phidias, Lechat’s, noticed, 
198, f. 
Laconia, discoveries in, 425 
lacuna in Homer, a, 290 f. 
Lang (A.) and the Doloneia, 1834, b 
last notes on the Verrines, 256 f. 
Latin ae, pronunciation of, 233a, b 
and Greek MSS. finds (Sabbadini), 224 ff. 
7 and w (consonantal), pronunciation of, 1476 
phonology (Niedermann), 473, b 
poets, Quintilian’s quotations from the, 47 ff. 
pronunciation, restored, 146 f. 
(a) consonants, 147a, b 
doubled, 1470 
(6) diphthongs, 1464, f. 
(c) quantity, 146a 
(d) vowels, 146a, b 
proper names (Schulze), 411 ff. 
v, pronunciation of, 147 
subjunctive, unrecognized construction of (Hale), 
145a, b 
the speaking of (Allbutt), 733 
transliteration and pronunciation of (Grundy), 
23340 
law and pictorial illustration, 70a, } 
Le fonti ed i tempi dell’ “incendio Neroniano, 
Profumo’s, noticed. 407 ff. 
Le scoperte dei codici Latini e Greci ne’ secoli xiv.e 
. xv., Sabbadini’s, noticed, 224 ff. 
league-coins (circ. 394 B.c.), 1890 
Lease (Emory B.), notice of Schmalz-Krebs’ 
Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache, 218 ff. 
Lease’s Titi Livi ab urbe condita libri i., xxi., Xxii., 
noticed, 458 ff. 
Lechat’s La Sculpture attique avant Phidias, noticed, 
4196, f. 
Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
Frazer’s, noticed, 423 f. 
Leeuwen’s (van) Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae, noticed, 
Sout 
Aristophanis Pax, noticed, ib. 
Legras’ Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, noticed, 
276 ff. 
Les Légendes Thébaines dans U Epopée et la 
Tragédie grecques, noticed, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thébaide [‘ Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes "J, 275a 
Lehmann’s Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf 
Italien ; drei quellen Kritisch-kriegsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, noticed, 179 ff. 
Lendrum (W. T.), on ‘ moth and rust ’—a classical 
image, 307) 
Les Gutturales Grecques, Mansion’s, noticed, 229 f. 
Les Légendes Thébaines, Legras’, noticed, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thébaide, Legras’, noticed, 
275a 
Les Statuettes de Terrecuite en Gréce, Deonna’s, 
noticed, 477) 
Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Marx’ ed. of Lucilius 
(second notice), 63 ff. 
on the fragments of Varro De Vita Populi 
Romani J. preservead in Nonius xviii., 
440 f. 
Lindsay’s Z. Macci Plawti Comoediae (vol. i1.), 
noticed, 446 ff. 
literary forgeries in the Middle Ages, 2276, 228a 
Livy i., xxi., xxii., Lease’s ed. of, noticed, 458 ff. 
yv., Thompson’s text of, noticed, 223a, 5 
xxvi., Henry’s ed. of, noticed, 124 f. 
and Dionysius, 4600 
locality and politics, interconnexion of, 3b, 4a 
Long (F. P.), on Caesar’s landing in Britain [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
716 ' 


INDEX. 


Longus, notes on, 21a, } 

lotus, the Homeric, 4354, f. 
was it akin to Strabo’s mda ? tb. 

AukaBas, 2160, 6 

Lucan, Hosius’ 2nd ed. of, noticed, 354 ff. 
literature on, 354a, b 
MSS. of, 355 ff. 

Z, special importance of, 357a, b 

Luchs’ law, 35a 6 

Lucian, Davidson’s translations from, noticed, 118) 
Fowler’s (H. W. and F. G.) translation of, 

noticed, 118a, 6 

Aovios # *Ovus c. 34, note on, 3074, b 
Philopseudes 9, emendation of, 301 ff. 

Lucilius, Marx’ ed. of, noticed (second notice), 63 ff. 
citations in Nonius, classes of, 646 
MSS. of, 636, 64a 
prosody of, 64), 65a 

Lucretius and his ‘ digressions,’ 4026 

Lusi (Areadia), excavations in, 1410 

Lycurgus, notes on, 2970, ff. 

Lyadamus and Tibullus, Némethy’s, noticed, 449 ff. 
the personality of, 450a 

Lysias, notes on, 2928, ff. 


M. 


Macdonald’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunter- 
ian Collection, University of Glasgow (vol. iii.), 
noticed, 90 f. 

Coin Types: their Origin and Development, 
noticed, 1843, f. 

Mackail’s The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the 
Latin Language, noticed, 279 

Mahaffy’s The Silver Age of the Greek World, 
noticed, 472a 

malaxo and warddoow, 4430 

Maltese tombs, discoveries in, 3320 

Manchester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association Report (1905)—‘Melandra Castle,’ 
289 f. 

University ‘Scenes from Plautus’ Rudens,’ 
noticed, 315 f. 

Manilius, Kleingiinther’s dissertation on, noticed, 
PW iss 

Mansion’s Les Guttwrales grecques, noticed, 229 ff. 

Marchant’s Greek Reader, vol. i. (selected and 
adapted with English Notes from Prof. Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff’s Griechische Lesebuch), noticed, 
130a, 6 

Marseilles, painted pottery in, 914 

Marshall (PF. H.), Monthly Record, 91a, 6, 1404, f., 
188, 2360, f., 2846, f., 3800, f., 4250, f., 478a 

notice of Altmann’s Roman Sepulchral Altars, 


331a, b 
notice of Carter’s Religion of Numa, etc., 

3318, f. 
Marshall’s (T.) Avristotle’s Theory of Conduct, 


noticed, 353 f. 

Martinus of Bracara and Seneca, 930 

Marx’ C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae, 
notice of, 63 ff. 

‘matriarchal’ succession to the kingship, 4238, f. 

Manu (Prof.) on the Rostra, 379a 

Mayr’s Aus den Phinikischen Nekropolen von Malta, 
noticed, 332b 

Max Miiller, obligations of philologists to, 2110 

M‘Gill University adaptation of Plautus’ Rudens, 
noticed, 317, b 

‘Melandra Castle’ [Report of the Manchester and 
District Branch of the Classical Association for 
1905], 289 f. 


second 
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Meélanges Nicole, noticed, 468 f. 
mensa ponderaria at Khamissa (Algeria), 141 
at Timgad (Africa), 1416 

metaphor, transference of from one language to 
another, 178a, b 

Mexican demons and the Greek drama, old, 286a 

Miletus, excavations in, 2844, f., 3800, f. 

Minicia Marcella, monument to, 33la 

mint-letters explained, 427) 

Minucius Felix und Seneca, Burger’s, noticed, 125 f. 

relation of to Tertullian, 125a, 126) 
misleading position of words, 258) 
‘moly,’ the Homeric, 434 f. 

and the Magical Papyri, 435a, b 

MontHiy Recorp, 91a, b, 1404, f., 188b, 2360, f., 
284b, f., 3800, f., 4250, f., 4780 

Moore's Carthage of the Phoenicians, in the light of 
modern excavations, noticed, 139a, b 

more uncanny ‘ thirteens,’ 443a, 

mosaic work, introduction of into Greece and Rome, 
3965 

‘moth and rust ’—a classical image, 307) 

Moulton (James Hope), note on amopplrrew 
(intrans.), 216a 

notice of Bartholomae’s Lexicon and Translation 

of the Gathas, 471 f. 

Moulton’s 4A Grammar of New Testament Greek 
(based on W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. 
Winer’s Grammar), noticed, 464 ff. 

MSS. in Christ’s and Queens’ Colleges, Cambridge, 
363 f. 

of Aetna, 686, 69a 

Cicero, 65 f., 119a, b 

Lucan, 355 ff. 

Lucilius, 630, 64a 

Propertius, 349 ff. 

Statius, 317), ff. 

Terence, 279a, 0 

Theocritus, 103 f. 

Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(2nd ed. by J. D. Duff), noticed, 1300 

Mupuiddver médts, 193 ff. 

Musonius Rufus, notes on, 394 f. 

Mutter Erde, Dieterich’s, noticed, 1874, f. 

Mycenaean civilization, spread of, 895 

Myres (J. L.), on the list of thalassocracies [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
71a, b 

Myrina, finds in cemetery of, 4790 


N. 


® 
Nairn (J. Arbuthnot), notice of Jebb’s ed. of 
Bacchylides, 168 ff. 
notice of Sharpley’s transl. of the Mimes of 
Herodas, 314 f. 
Nature goddess in the Greek lands, the, 73a, 6 
Naylor (H. Darnley), more prohibitions in Greek, 
348a, 5 (see also 438a, b) 
Némethy’s Albii Tibulli Carmina: accedunt Sul- 
piciae Hlegidia, noticed, 449 ff. 
Lygdami Carmina: accedit Panegyricvus tin 
Messallam, noticed, ib. 
Nero, coins of, 4090 
fire of, 407 ff. 
new Classical Quarterly, 145 f. (see also 1a) 
New Testament Greek, Grammar of, Moulton s, 
noticed, 464 ff. 

Newberry’s Scarubs : an Introduction to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings, noticed, 325 ff. 
Newman (Philip H.), on triremes, 280a, b (see 

also 75 ff., 1370, b, 324 f. 
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Nicklin (T.), notice of Abbott’s Johannine Gram- 
mar, 467 f. 
notice of Abbott's Johannine Vocabulary, 
172 ff. 
writer’s reply, 232 f. 
notice of Burton’s Principles of Literary Critic- 
ism and the Synoptic Problem, 127 f. 
notice of Goodwin’s Demosthenes against Midias, 
309 ff. 
Demosthenes on the Crown, 312 ff. 
notice of Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, 464 ff. 
notice of Rutherford’s Chapter in the History of 
Annotation, 115 ff. 
Nicole (Prof.), congratulatory Studia to, noticed, 
468 f. 
Niedermarn’s Précis de Phonétique du Latin, noticed, 
473a, 6b 
Nike’s staff on coins of Alexander the Great, 189, 
4266 
Nippur, palace at, 2386 
Nonius xviii., fragments of Varro De Vita Populi 
Romani I. preserved in, 440 f. 
Carolingian tampering with, 4408, f. 
note on the Enneacrunus, 330a 
Nores, 114 f., 216 f., 307a, b 
notes on Achilles Tatius, 20 f. 
Aeschines, 2998, f. 
Andocides, 292a, 
Antiphon, 148 ff. 
Catullus, 160 ff. 
Charito, 214, ff. 
Cicero’s Verrines, 256 f. 
Demetrius wep! Epunveias, 393a, b 
Dinarchus, 3008, f. 
Diodorus, books xvi.—xviii., 436 ff. 
Epictetus, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
Heliodorus, 109 ff. 
Hyperides, 3000 
Isaeus, 297a, b 
Tsocrates, 295 ff. 
Longus, 21a, b 
Lycurgus, 297), ff. 
Lysias, 2920, ff. 
Musonius Rufus, 394 f. 
Phaedrus, 257 ff. 
Plautus’ Mostellaria, 395 ff. 
Statius’ Silvae, 37 ff., 306 f. 
the Attic orators, 148 ff., 292 ff. 
the Erotici Graeci, 20 ff., 109 ff. 
Xenophon Ephesius, 210 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 346 f. 
Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, 347 f. 
vov0os (=‘ footfall’), 291a 
Numantia, excavations in, 1880 
numerals, early, 259 ff. 
ordinal and the Greek article, 304a, b 
Numismatic Summaries, 188d, f., 2380, f., 333a, b, 
426 f., 479b 


0. 


Odyssey of Homer in English Verse, Way's, noticed, 
60 f. 

Oleott’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae 
(vol. i. fase. 1-4, A-ApIp), noticed, 178 f. 

“Old, and abandoned by each venal friend’ (Gray), 
Latin elegiac rendering of, 475a, b 

Olympic Council and Council House, the, 364 f. 

Oppé (A. P.), notice of Judeich’s Topographie von 
Athen, 185b, f. 

Spay, ‘deadness’ of at the date of the Fourth 
Gospel (2), 1748, f., 282 f. 


ordinal numerals and the Greek article, 304a, b 

ORIGINAL ConTRIBUTIONS, 2 ff., 97 ff., 147 ff., 
193 ff., 241 ff., 290 ff., 338 ff., 386 ff, 434 ff. 

Orsi’s Camarina, Scavi del 1899 ¢ 1903, noticed, 
477b 

Ostia frescoes, attempted explanation of, 188a 

Outlines of Roman History, Pelham’s, noticed, 
2798, f. ; 

Ovid, Met. xi. 119 sqq., note on, 113 f. 

Ovid, Selections, Yeld's, noticed, 223a, b 

Oxford Classical Texts— 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, de 
imperio Cn. Pompei. pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, 
pro Murena, pro Caelio (Clark), noticed, 
67a, b 

P. Papini Stati Silvae (Phillimore), noticed, 
317 ff. 

T. Macci Plauti Comoediae, vol. ii. Miles 
Gloriosus—Fragmenta (Lindsay), noticed, 
446 ff. 

Oxford Philological Society, Proceedings of, 70 f., 
233 a, b, 364 f. (see also 27 ff.) 
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painting, references to in Plautus and Terence, 
3968, f. 
Palaikastro, excavations of British School at, 3816 
Palestrina, early temple at, 285a, b 
Papyrus grecs et démotiques, Reinach’s, noticed, 
54 ff. 
‘parallelism’ in grammars, 156a, 6 
Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek, Lord 
Cromer’s, noticed, 624, f. 
Paton (W. R.), note on Aeschylus, Agam. 709 sqq., 
207a, b 
on a stray rule of etiquette, 2160, f. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertwms- 
wissenschaft, Wissowa's ed. of, noticed, 126 f. 
Pausias and the Nereid monument in the British 
Museum, 925 
Pearson (A. C.), on the Greek idiom in Isocrates, 
Paneg. 140, 99 f. (see also 14 f.) 
peculiarity of choric responsion, a, 339 ff., 386 ff. 
Peleus, the kingdom of, 195 ff. 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History, uoticed, 
2798, f. 
perfect subjunctive, optative, and imperative in 
Greek, 100 ff., 155 f. 
Pergamum, excavations in, 14la 
Persian friend of Herodotus, a, 364a 
Peterson (W.), last notes on the Verrines, 
256 f. 
Petrarch and the death-blow to Latin, 402 
Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis, Ryan’s ed. of, 
noticed, 273 f. 
Phaedrus, notes on, 257 ff. 
Phéniciens et Grees en Italie d'aprés I Odyssée, 
Champault’s, noticed, 470a, 6 
Phillimore (J. S.), a correction in Aristotle, Nic. 
Eth. iv. 1128 a 27, 15a, 6 
note on his transl. of Propertius, 324a, b 
Phillimore’s Index Verborwm Propertianus, noticed, 
278 f. 
P. Papini Stati Silvae, noticed, 317 ff. 
translation of Propertiws, noticed, 456 ff. 
Philosophie Development of Plato, Raeder’s, noticed, 
271 ff. 
Phrynos, kylix of, 92a 
Phthia and Hellas, the place-names, 1978, ff. 
phraseological use of uy prohibitive, 348), 438a 
pictorial illustration and law, 70a, 6 
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Pierleoni’s Xenophontis Respublica Laceduemoniorum, 
noticed, 129a, 6 
Pindar, choric responsion in, 386 ff., 3925 
Mezger’s ‘recurrent words’ in, 386a, 3910 
plants of the Odyssey, 434 ff. 
Platner (S. B.), notice of Johnston’s Private Life 
of the Romans, 472a, b 
on the Septimontium and the Seven Hills, 
146a 
Plato and Aristophanes, ‘ Doric’ futures in, 212 f. 
chronological order of the Dialogues, 2714, f. 
MSS. testimony for futures of Aéw and gedya, 


213a, b 

Pol. 269 E-270 A—an allusion to Zoroastrianism 
(2), 208 f. 

Rep. 488 D, 585 C, notes on, 209 ff. (see also 
247 f.) 


Platonica (R. G. Bury), 12 ff. 
Platonica VII. (H. Richards), 6 ff. 
Platons Philosophische Entwickelwng, 
noticed, 271 ff. 
Platt (Arthur), an emendation of Isocrates, Paneg. 
140, 14 f. (see also 99 f.) 
notice of Way’s transl. of the Odyssey, 60 f. 
Plautine metric, 382a 
position of siem, duim, and inf. in -der in, 


Raeder’s, 


ib. 
Plautus, accent and quantity in, 156 ff. 
and Terence, references to painting in, 3968, f. 
strict observance of caesura in, 158), 159a 
Bodleian collation of and the Codex Turnebi, 


447 f. 
change of metre in, 439 f. 
Lambinus’ ‘libri veteres’ and the Codex 


Turnebi, 4470 (n.) 
Lindsay’s text of vol. ii. (‘Seriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’), noticed, 
446 ff. 
Mostellaria, notes on, 395 ff. 
the dog in, 440a, b (see also 3962, f.) 
MS. Vat. 3870 (saecl. xi.—xii.), 2260 
resolved arsis and thesis in and their relation to 
the prose accent, 31 ff. 
Rudens, recent translation of, noticed, 315 ff. 
plural, use of to avoid hiatus, 112a 
plea for separation of plates and text in works on 
coins, 185), 4768, f. 
Pliisz’ Das Iambenbuch des Horaz, noticed, 123 f. 
Poggio and the Cluni MS. of Cicero, 65 f. 
and the codex Matritensis, 228a, b, 318 f. 
discoveries of, 2250 
Poland, Baumgarten, and Wagner’s Die Hellenische 
Kulter, noticed, 1380, f. 
Politian’s Excerpts, Engelmann’s reports of, 318a, 
3194, f. 
relation of to the codex Matritensis and Poggio’s 
lost ‘ Vetus Codex,’ 318 f. 
Postgate (J. P.), a valedictory lecture, 433 f. 
Latin iambic rendering of Hake’s ‘The In- 
scrutable,’ 1310 
more uncanny thirteens [a paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society], 443a, b (see 
Cl. Rev. xix. 437 f.) 
notice of Billson’s transl. of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
360 ff. 
notice of Henry’s ed. of Livy xxvi., 124 f. 
notice of Lease’s ed. of Livy i., xxi., xxii., 
458 ff. 
notice of Mackail’s Hundred Best Poems, 2796 
notice of Marchant’s Greek Reader, 130a, b 
notice of Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations 
of Catullus, 130b 
notice of Olcott's Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
Epigraphicae, 178 f. 
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Postgate (J. P.)—continued. 

notice of Phillimore’s Jndex Verborum Pro- 

pertianus, 278 f. 
P. Papini Stati Silvae, 317 ff. 

notice of Wessner’s Aeli Donati quod fertur 
Commentum Terenti, ete., 279a, b 

on Horace as a Rustic [a brief lecture delivered 
before the Classical Association], 473a, 6 

on malaxo and waddoow, 443d 

on the codex Lusaticus of Propertius, 349 ff. 

on three passages of the Stlvae of Statius, 
306 f. 

on two passages of the Panegyricus Messallae, 
305 f. 

Poulsen’s Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, 
noticed, 1393, f. 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, Jan. 25-27, 1906, 
noticed, 444 ff. 

Précis de Phonétique du 
noticed, 473a, b 

Prichard’s translation of Plautus’ Rwdens, noticed, 
317a, b 

Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem, Burton’s, noticed, 127 f. 

Private Life of the Romans, Johnston’s, noticed, 
472a, b 

Proceedings of the British School at Rome, 1362, f., 
235 f. 

of the Classical Association, 71 ff., 473 ff. (see 
also la, 6, 337)) 

of the Oxford Philological Society, 70f., 232a, b, 
364 f. (see also 27 ff.) 

Profumo’s Le fonti ed i tempi 

Neroniano, noticed, 407 ff. 

occasion of the work, 407a, 6 
prohibitions in Greek, 848, b, 438a, 6 
pronunciation of ae, 233a, b 

of @ and 5, 441 ff. 

of Latin, restored, 146 f. 
proper names, Latin, 411 ff. 
Propertius, codex Lusaticus of, 349 ff. 

MSS. of, ib. 

Phillimore's Zndex Verborum, noticed, 278 f. 

transl. of, author’s note on, 324a, b 
noticed, 456 ff. 

Ptolemaic papyri, divergences in the formulas of, 
54d, 55a 

Pythagorean influence on early coins of Rhegium, 
ete., 4760 


Latin, Niedermann’s, 


dell’ “incendio 


Q. 


Quaestiones ad libros Astronomicon Manilii, Klein- 
giinther’s, noticed, 217 f. 

quantitative Latin texts for Schools, noticed, 223a, b 

Quintilian’s quotations from the Latin poets, 47 ff. 


R. 


Radley College adaptation of Plautus’ Rudens, 
noticed, 315 f. 
Raeder’s Platons 
noticed, 271 ff. 

his chronological distribution of the Dialogues, 
2716, f. 
Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Pauly-Wissowa’s, noticed, 126 f. 

Realist of the Aegean, Sharpley’s, noticed, 314 f. 

recent editions of Aristophanes, noticed, 352 f. 
excavations in Rome, 132 ff., 378), ff. 
translations of Plautus’ Rudens, 315 ff. 


Philosophische Entwickelung, 
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Reinach’s Papyrus grecs et démotiques, noticed, 
54 ff. 
Religion of Numa, ete., Uarter’s, noticed, 3314, f. 
Reports, 70 ff., 233a, b, 289 f., 364 f., 473 ff. 
resolved arsis and thesis in Plautus, 31 ff. 
responsion, choriec, 339 ff., 386 ff. 
restored Latin pronunciation, 146 f. 
Reviews, 54 ff, 115 ff, 165 ff, 217 ff, 267 ff., 
308 ff., 352 ff., 401 ff, 444 ff. 
Rex Nemorensis, explanation of the, 424a, b 
Rhegium, ete., peculiarity of early coins of, 476) 
Richards (G. C.), on the Ionian islands in the 
Odyssey [a paper read before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society], 233a 
Richards (Herbert), notes on Demetrius zep) 
Epunvelas, 393, b 
notes on the Attic Orators, 148 ff., 292 ff. 
notes on Diodorus, books xvi.—xviii., 436 ff. 
notes on the Erotici Graeci, 20 ff., 109 ff. 
notice of Davidson’s Translations from Lucian, 
118) 
notice of Fowler’s (H. W. and F. G.) Works of 
Lucian, 118a, b 
notice of Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy (vol. xvi.), 1298, f. 
notice of Marshall’s Aristotle's Theory of Con- 
duct, 353 f. 
notice of Pierleoni’s Xenophontis Respublica 
Lacedaemoniorum, 129a, b 
notice of recent editions of Aristophanes, 352 f, 
Platonica VII., 6 ff. 
Xenophontea, 346 ff. 
Ridgeway’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 446a, 6 
Roberts (W. Rhys), on Youth and Age in Homer, 
[a lecture delivered before the Classical Associa- 
tion], 473a 
Roberts-Gardner’s An Introduction to Greek Epi- 
graphy (part II.), noticed, 420 ff. 
Robertson (Edward Stanley), note on Horace, 
Epp. 1. vii. 29, 2160 
Roman Forum, Carter’s transl. of Hiilsen’s, noticed, 


281h, ff. 
illustrations of the work, 282a 
Roman Sepulchral Altars, Altmann’s, noticed, 
331a, b 


clues to establish order of, 331a 
Rome, British School at, 136d, f., 235 f. 
excavatious in, 132 ff., 378), ff. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), note on AveaBas, 216a, b 
notice of Audollent’s Defixionum Tabulae, 
236a, b 
notice of Decharme’s Greck Criticism of Tradi- 
tional Religion, 424, f. 
notice of Waldstein’s Argive Heraewm (vol. ii.), 
84, ff. 
on the pronunciation of @ and 6, 443a 
Rouse’s text of Horace, Odes III., noticed, 223a, b 
Rutherford’s 4 Chapter in the History of Annotation 


[‘Seholia Aristophanica,’ vol. iii.], noticed, 
115 ff. 
Ryan's Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis, noticed, 
273 f. 
Ss. 


Sabbadini’s La seoperte dei codici Latini e Greci ne’ 
secoli XIV. e¢ XV., noticed, 224 ff. 

Samos, excavations in, 38la, b 

Sandys (J. E.), notice of Clark’s M. Tulli Cicer- 
onis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, ete., 67a, b 

notice of Clark’s Vetws Cluniacensis of Cicero, 
65 f. 
Sargeaunt (John), Latin elegiac rendering of 
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eg” ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’ 

414 f. 

Scarabs, Newberry’s, noticed, 325 ff. 

Schmalz-Krebs’ Antibarbarus der 
Sprache, noticed, 218 ff. 

Schrijnen’s Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende 
indogermaansche taalwetenschap vooral met betrek- 
king tot de klassieke en germaansche  talen, 
noticed, 23la, b 

Schulze’s Zur Geschichte lateinischer Higennamen 
[‘ Abhandlungen’ of Gottingen ‘Kon. Gesellsch. 
d, Wissenschaften ’], noticed, 411 ff. 

Seaton (R. C.), Latin elegiac rendering of Gray’s 
‘Impromptu’ verses, 4755 

on prohibition in Greck, 438a, b (see also 
348a, b) 

Selections from the Septuagint, Conybeare-Stock’s, 
noticed, 404 f. 

sentence-accents, 33), 34a 

seven, the number, 114a, 6 

Seymour (T. D.), on the Homeric assemblies anil 
Aristotle, 338 f. 

on Soph. Ant. 249 sqg. and the conclusion of 
Aesch, Sept., 208a, 6 

Shakespeare, K. John iii. 4, Greek iambic rendering 
of, 234a, b 

Sharpley’s A Realist of the Aegean: being a Verse- 
Translation of the Mimes of Herodas, noticed, 
314 f. 

SHorey (Paul), note on Plato, Rep. 488 p, 247 f. 
(see also 209 f.) 

note on Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. vi. 9, 
1464 

Short Notices (Archaeological), 1380, ff., 1860, ff., 
332a, b, 4770 

Showerman (Grant), notice of Hardy’s Studies in 
Roman History, 410a, b 

Si Wang Mu, 16 

Sidgwick (A.), notice of Headlam’s Choephoroe of 
Aeschylus, 1665 ff. 

Sikyon, theatre at, 916, 92a 

Silius, relations of to Statias, 275a 

Silver Age of the Greek World, Mahaffy’s, noticed, 
472a 

Simonides, Lpigrammata, Boas on, noticed, 170 ff. 

and the inscriptions at Thermopylae, 171la, 6 
chorie responsion in, 3925 
supp sed Sylloge of, 1718, f. 

singing of Tigellius, the, 397 ff. 

okhmTpov Tapadocts, the, 206a, b 

Smith (Clement L.), on the singing of Tigellius 
(Hor. Sat. I, iii. 7 sq.), 397 ff. 

Smith’s Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum (vols. ii. and iii.), noticed, 138a, b 

Smyly (J. Gilbart), on Aristotle, De Mem. 4524 
17-26, 248 f. 

Smyth (Herbert Weir), statement on LEarle’s 
Medea, and short notice of editor, 128 f. (see Cl. 
Rev. xix. 360 ff.) 

snake-charming, 301 f. 

Sol invictus, 935 

‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’ (Browning), 
Latin elegiac rendering of, 414 f. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Lindsay’s text of 
Plautus (vol. ii.), Miles Gloriosus—Fragmenta, 
446 ff. 

notice of recent translations of Plautus’ Rwdens, 
315 ff. 

on accent and quantity in Plautine verse, 
156 ff. 

on change of metre in Plautus, 439 f. 

on the dog of the Mostellaria, 440a, b (see also 
3960, f.) 


Lateinischen 
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Sonnenschein (E. A. )—continued. 
on the perfect subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive in Greek, 155 f. (see also 100 ff.) 
Sophocles, Antigone 249 sqg. and the conclusion of 
Aeschylus, Sept., 208a, b 
Blaydes’ ed. of, noticed, 308 f. 
choric responsion in, 3428, f. 
Oedipus Coloneus, locale of, 4a, b 
Spain, discoveries in, 478a 
Sparta, excavations in, 2840 
Spartan senate, election to the, 23 ff. 
speaking of Latin, the, 73) 
SpecraL Notice, 288 
statistics in annotation, the question of, 4610 
Statius, an ‘episodic’ poet, 2774, d 
and Bacchylides, 276), 277 
mediaeval notion of his Christianity, 2776 
MSS. of, 3178, ff. 
Phillimore’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ’], noticed, 317 ff. 
relations of to Silius, 275a 
revived interest in, 274 f. 
Silvae, notes on (Housman), 37 ff. ; (Postgate), 
306 f. 
sources of, 2764, 277a 
Studies in, Legras’, noticed, 274 ff. 
Stock-Conybeare’s Selections from the Septuagint, 
noticed, 404 f. 
Strabo and the Pelasgian Argos, 196a, b 
Studies in Roman History, Hardy’s, noticed, 410a, b 
Studies in Statius, Legras’, noticed, 274 ff. 
Study of the Case Constructions of Words of Time, 
Brown’s, noticed, 405 ff. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 92 ff., 141 f., 189 f., 
285 f., 334a, 6, 381 f., 427 ff., 480a, 5 


American Journal of Archaeology, 91%, f., 
238a, b, 332b, f., 4780 
American Journal of Philology, 944, 141a, 


334a, 480 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
2386 
Archiy fiir lateinische Lexikographie, 190a, }, 
286b, 4290, f. 
Hermathena, 930, f., 4800 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen In- 
stituts, 92a, b, 238a, 479d 
Journal international d’Archéologie numisma- 
tique, 3330 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 916, 333a 
Journal of Philology, 141a 
Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts (Athen. Abth.), 2370, f., 478), f. 
Mnemosyne, 93a, b, 142a, b, 2866, 430 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
ete., 93a, 1416, f., 286a, b, 429a, b 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1884, f., 
427a, b 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 4794 
Revue de Philologie, 381 f., 427a, b 
Revue numismatique, 189a, b, 333a, b, 426a, b 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 93, 
1425, 4283, f. 
Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 2896, 426) 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 92 f., 
189 f., 285 f., 384a, b, 4275, f., 480a, b 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 189), 426) 
Summers (Walter C.), noticeof Ryan’s Petronius : 
Cena Trimalchionis, 273 f. 
sundry Greek compounds and blended words and 
suffixes, 253 ff. 
supposed qualification for election to the Spartan 
senate, 23 ff. 
Sur les Attributs des Saliens, Helbig’s, noticed, 
187a, b 


238), f., 
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synaloepha, prosodic effect of, 350, 36a 
Synoptic problem, the, 127 f. 


Abe 


Taccone’s J Trimetro Giambico nella Posia Greea, 
noticed, 403 f. 
tachygraphy, notes on, 349a, } 
Tacitus, Hersfeld MS. of, 2265 
Jesi MS. of, 2266, 227a 
on the Christians, 407 f. 
‘second Medicean’ (saecl. xi.) of, 224b, 225a 
tar (Skt.), 255a, b 
Tarn (W. W.), on the terms thranite, zugite, and 
thalamite, 75 tf. (see also 187a, b, 280a, 6, 324 f.) 
Tehneh, Ptolemaic papyri from, 54 f 
temples of Castor and Concord in the Roman Forum, 
776, ff., 184a, b 
tercero (Span.), cp. testis tri-stis, 255b (n.) 
Terence, MSS. of, 279a, b 
and Plautus, references to paintings in, 3960, f. 
strict observance of caesura in, 1586, 159« 
terracotta, use of for sculptural purposes in Greece, 
477b 
Tertullian and Minucius Felix, 125a, b, 126d 
tetrachord (chordis quattuor, Hor. Sat. I. iii. 8), 
explanation of the, 400 
6 and 3 (mod. Greek), pronunciation of, 441 ff. 
Thalamai (Laconia), identification of spring at, 
425b 
thalassocracies, the list of, 71a, 
‘That night in dreams that sway’ (Hake), Latin 
iambic rendering of, 131a, b 
Theocritus, MSS. of, 103 f. 
Theognis, characteristics of, 364a 
Thermon, inscription at, 2360 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, Olcott's, 
noticed, 178 f. 
thirteen, the number, 443a, b 
-tho- (-stho- ?), ordinal suffix, 255d, f. 
Thompson (E. Seymer), notice of Phillimore’s 
translation of Propertius, 456 tt. 
Thompson (John), on the use of the article with 
ordinal numerals in Greek, 304a, 0 
Thompson’s (E. S.) text of Livy v., noticed, 223a, b 
thranite, zugite, thalamite, the terms, 75 ff. (see also 
187a, b, 280a, b, 324 f.) 
three passages of the Silvae of Statius, 306 f. 
Tibullus and Lygdamus, Némethy’s, noticed, 449 ff, 
and Messalla, 450a 
Panegyricus Messallae, notes on, 305 f, 
was Propertius the author ?, 4500, b 
Tigellius and his singing, 397 ff. 
Timgad, discovery of standard measures at, 141d 
-immo-, ordinal-superlative suffix, 254b, +f. 
Tonks’ Brygos: his Characteristics, noticed, 140a, b 
Topography of Athens, Judeich’s, noticed, 1858, f. 
Torr (Cecil), on triremes, 137a, b, 324 f. (see also 
75 ff., 280a, b) 
tragic senarius, rules affecting the :— 
I. first foot not to be a single dactylic word, 
241b, 2420 
II. sense-pause not to occur (without special 
reason) at the centre of the verse, 242 ff. 
(a) medial punctuation after a trisyllabic 
foot, 242d, f. 
(b) medial punctuation after a spondee, 


243), f. 

(c) medial punctuation after an iambus, 
244), f. 

III. rule against a ‘cretic pause’ (cretic 


caesura), 245a, 6 
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Trajan’s column relief and triremes, 137) 
historical interpretation of, 235d 
investigation of base of, 3795 
Trajan’s Forum, historical reliefs found in (1540), 
137a 
translation from ancient authors, principles of, 457a 
modernism and colloquialism in, 4576 
Translations from Lucian, Davidson’s, noticed, 118 
Translations into Greek Verse and Prose, Archer- 
Hind’s, noticed, 175 ff. 
‘tributum capitis,’ 51 ff. 
ancient testimony for, 51 f. 
not a universal imposition, 52a, b 
under the Republic and Empire, 53a, b 
triremes, Greek, 75 ff., 137a, b, 280a, b, 324 f. (see 
also Cl. Rev. xix. 371 ff., 376 f., 466, b) 
Tuch el Karamus (Alexandria), find of gold and 
silver objects at, 426a 
Turkish Government in Alabanda 
(Caria), 91a, b 
Tusculan Disputations, Dougan’s ed. of Cicero’s, 
noticed, 119 ff. 
editor’s reply, 182 f. 
reviewer's rejoinder, 232a, b 
two passages of the Panegyricus Messallae, 305 f. 
passages of the Republic, 209 ff. 
philological ~books from the Low Countries, 
229 ff. 
tachygraphical notes, 349a, b 
translations of Lucian, noticed, 118a, b 
words running into one, instances of, 2930 


excavations 


WEG 


valedictory lecture, a, 433 f. 
Valentinianus, Valens and Gratianus, ordinances of 
at Ephesus, 1400 
van Buren: see Buren (van) 
van Herwerden : see Herwerden (van) 
van Leeuwen : see Leeuwen (van) 
Varia Graeca (T. W. Allen), 290 f. 
Varro De Vita Populi Romani I., 
preserved in Nonius xviii., 440 f. 
vase-subjects from Euripides’ Phoenissae, 238a 
verbs and participles, interchange of, 298) 
expressive of seeing in St. John’s Gospel, 174 f., 
232 f. 
with participial construction, 148 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Taccone’s Z2 Trimetro 
Giambico nella Poesia Greca, 408 f. 
on Euripides, Andr. 655 sq. (the death of 
Achilles—medial pauses in the tragic senarius), 
241 ff. 
on the conversion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides [a paper read before the Classical 
Association], 73), 74a 
Praelection for Greek Professorship, noticed, 
445a, b 
Verrines, last notes on the, 256 f. 
Versions, 75a, b, 181a, b. 234a, b, 414 f., 475a, b 
Vessereau’s Aetna, noticed, 67 ff. 
Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, Olark’s, noticed, 65 f. 
Vindiciae Aristophaneae, van Herwerden’s, noticed, 
3538a, b 
Virgil, Aeneid, Billson’s transl. of, noticed, 360 ff. 
book ii., Winbolt’s text of, noticed, 223a, b 
Georgics, Lord Burghclere’s transl. of, noticed, 
62a, b 
imitated by Ovid, 113 f. 
unexpected aspect in personality of,474a, b 
uncanny ‘thirteen,’ 443a, b 
unrecorded Attic colony in Enboea (2), an, 27 ff. 


fragments of 
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Volo, beehive tomb near, 141a, 6 

Ure (Percy), notice of Wilamowitz-Moellendortf 
and others’ Die Griechische und Lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache, 401 ff. 

Usener’s Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, noticed, 
188a 


W. 


Wace (A. J. B.), on a historical relief in the 
Palazzo Sacchetti [a paper read before the British 
School at Rome], 235a 

on Greek patterns in Italian embroideries [a 
paper read before the British School at 
Rome], 7b. 

on historical reliefs found in Trajan’s Forum, 
1540 [a paper read before the British School 
at Rome], 137a 

on some late Roman historical reliefs [a paper 
read before the British School at Rome], 
2350 

Wagner, Baumgarten, and Poland’s Die Hellenische 
Kultur, noticed, 1388, f. 

Waldstein’s The Argive Heraewm (vol. ii.), noticed, 
846 ff. 

Walker (R. Johnson), on 
Aristophanes and Plato, 212 f. 

Waiters (H.B.), Archaeological Summaries, 913, f., 

2370, t., 3220, f., 4784, f. 
notice of Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner’s 

Die Hellenische Kultur, 1386, f. 

notice of Deonna’s Les Statwettes de Terrecwite 
en Gréece, 477b 

notice of Jacobsthal’s Der Blitz in der Oriental- 
ischen und Griechischen Kunst, 332a, 6 

notice of Mayr’s Aus den Phinikischen Nekropolen 
von Malta, 332b 

notice of Moore’s Carthage of the Phoenicians, 
139a, b 

notice of Orsi’s Camarina, Scavi del 1899 e 1903, 
477b 

notice of Poulsen’s Die Dipylongraber und die 
Dipylonvasen, 1390, f. 

notice of Tonks’ Brygos: his Characteristics, 
140a, b 

notice of Weir's The Greek Painter's Art, 
14€a 

Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Roman (based on the work of Samuel 
Birch), noticed, 87 ff. 

Warren (M.), on a new fragment of Apollodorus of 
Carystus, 145 

wax, 253a (n.) 

Way’s The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse, 
noticed, 60 f. 

‘We watched her breathing through the night’ 
(Hood), Greek elegiac rendering of, 75a, 6 

Weir's The Greck Painter’s Art, noticed, 140a 

Wells (J.), on a Persian friend of Herodotus [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
3640 

Wessner’s deli Donati quod fertur Commentum 
Terenti: accedunt Eugraphi Commentwm et Scholia 
Bembina, noticed, 279a, b 

Wheeler (J. R.), uote 
330a 

White Fathers of Carthage, the, 139@ 

White (John William), on the manuscripts of 
Aristophanes, 145a 

White (Rachel Evelyn), on Homer, 0d. xi. 423 
8qq., 202 ff. 

Whitney, obligations of philologists to, 23la, b 

who was the wife of Zeus ?, 365 ff., 416 ff. 


‘Dorie’ futures in 


on the Enneacrunus, 


INDEX. 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. de), de anti- 
quissimis Theocriti membranis, 103 f. 
notice of Praelections delivered before the 
University of Cambridge, Jan. 25-27, 1906, 
444 ff. 

Wilamowitz-Mvellendorff and others’ Die Griechische 
und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache [‘ Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwickelung und 
ihre Ziele’], noticed, 401 ff. 

Winbolt (S. E.), notice of quantitative Latin texts 
for schools, 223a, b 

Winbolt’s text of Virgil, Aen. ii., noticed, 7d. 

Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, noticed, 126 f. 

Witton (W. F.), on the pronunciation of Latin ae, 
233a, 6b 

women, part played by in Aristophanes and early 
tragedy, 353a 

Works of Lucian (H. W. and F. G. Fowler's), 
noticed, 118, b 

Wroth (Warwick), Numismatic Summaries, 
1885, f., 288 b, f., 333a, b, 426 f., 479d 

Wrse (W.), notice of Bonner’s Lvidence in Athenian 
Courts, 56 ff. 

on law and pictorial illustrations, 70a, b 
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Xenophon, Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, Pierleoni’s 
ed. of, noticed, 129a, 5 


Xenophon Ephesius, notes on, 21 
Xenophontea (H. Richards), 346 ff, 


re 


Yeld’s Ovid, Selections, noticed, 223a, b 


Z. 


¢ and oo (mod. Greek), 
(ep. 44380) 
Zeus, who was the wife of ?, 365 ff., 416 ff. 
and Dia (Dione), 367a, 370 f., 378a, b 
the god and goddess of a patriarchal tribe, 
370a, b 
Zopyrus the Persian and Herodotus, 364a 
Zoroastrian doctrine and Plato, the, Pol. 269 E-270 
A(?), 208 f. 
Zur Geschischte lateinischer Higennamen, Schulze’s, 
noticed, 411 ff. 


pronunciation of, 4426 
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Achilles Watius) Weis 72) De 0l 4 7s sas): 
20a; 2 (84. 5), 7b. : (85. 2; 37. 2, 6), 200; 3 (8. 
5: 16.3: 20.1: 25. 5), ib.; 4 (4. 7:15. 2), 2b. ; 
5 (3. 8: 12. 3), 2b. 3 6 (1. 3: 8. 4), 21a; 7 (3. 8); 
20a: (4. 2), 21a 5 8 (6. 15: 9. 12: 10. 4: 11. 3: 
12. 2), 2b. 

Aeschines :— 

de Fals. Leg. (177), 2996 

in Ctes. (4), ib. ; (153), 299b, 300a; (184, 218, 
231, 235), 300a 

in Timarch. (29), 299b 

Letters (1. 4: 5. 6: 10.1), 300a 

Aeschylus :— 

Ag. (709 sqq.), 207a, 6; (1297 sq.), 2080; 
(1828), 4374 

Cho. (82, 65, 73, 78 sqqg.), 1656; (131, 145, 
152 sqq., 197, 205 sqq., 224, 279, 290), 166a ; 
(315 sqq.), 166a, 6; (375, 889, 415, 440, 454, 
482, 490, 534, 544), 166d ; (593), 166b, 167a ; 
(624 sqq., 639 sqq., 691), 167a; (696 sqq.), 
167a, b; (707, 738, 773, 794 sqq.), 1676; 
(812 sqq.), 1676, 168a; (864 sqg., 915, 
952 sqq., 997 sqq.), 168a 

Eum. (886 sqq.), 74a 

Pers. (737), 291b 

Sept. (1023), 208a, b 

Aetna (63), 69a; (65), 427a; (107 sqq.), 69a, 6; 
(119, 121, 129, 142, 151 sq., 199, 206, 214, 229, 
253, 294, 313, 395, 422, 458), 690; (461), 69a; 
(468, 468, 505 sq., 538, 587, 600), 69 

Andocides (1. 17, 21, 119: 8. 4, 6, 9, 22, 24), 292a; 
(3. 34: 4. 15, 20), 292h 

Anth, Pal. (xv. 25), 382b 

Antiphon 1 (1, 8, 6, 8, 10, 11), 1510: (28), 152a ; 
PAGE ER OF ela BE Ge che ala) vay 8 8h (Ps IS SH, ees 2 
5 (16), 7b.: (21), 152a, b: (46, 48, 62), 1520: 
(66), 158a ; 6 (21), 1584, b: (40, 41), 1536 

Aristophanes :— 

Ach, (22 Schol. on), 3134 ; (91), 298 

Eccles. (78, 148, 153, 495, 554, 587, 622, 627, 
672), 352b ; (728 sqq.), 478b ; (1106), 352d 

Eq. (536), 6b; (712), 116 

Nub. (1422), ib. 

Pax (18, 95, 219, 337, 605, 754, 834, 989, 1154), 
352b 

Ran. (27), 286b ; (1274), 142b, 286 

Vesp. (157), 212a, b; (241), 479a 

Aristotle :— 

de Mem. (452 a 17-26), 248 f. 

Met. (i. 4, 9846), 209a 

Nic. Eth. (1106 b 36), 2974; (1113 a7), 338 f. ; 
(1128 a 27), 15a, b 


Aristotle—continwed. 
[Physiogn.] (805 b 21), lla 
Pol. (1270 b 21-26), 24a; (1294 b 29-31), 
24a, b; (1306 a 12-19), 25a 


B. 


Bacchylides :— 

Odes v. (42), 2035: (140 sqq. ed. Jebb), 114 f. ; 
viii. (3), 2030: (13 cp. Stat. hed. iv. 792), 
276b: (14 ep. 7b. 719 sg.), 277a; ix. (39), 
ll5a: xi. (26, 96), ib; xvii. (119), 2b. : 
Xvili. (53), 7b. ; xix. (7), 115 6 

fr. (4), 1696 


C. 


C.I.L. 11. Suppl. 5839 (Anth. Lat. Epigr. 1113), 
114a, b 
Caesar :— 
Bell. Gall, vii. (35, 4), 986, 429a; [viii.] (4, 1), 
4270 
Charito 1 (1. 4: 2. 8), 21b: (7. 1: 12.2: 14. 7), 
22075) Sa(4 (SiO. 612) 095) bs) LS Oe) ons 
4 (6. 1), 22a, b: (7. 6), 22655 (5. 4: 6. 8: 7. 1: 
9°98) 9110.15); 20:15:16 (35 Oh 4a le) oan (Ome) s 
23a 5 8 (2. 3), 2b. : (2. 7: 5.11), 280 
Cicero :— 
de imp. Cn. Pomp. (7), 67a 
de Orat. iil. (227), 398a 
in Cat. ii. (19), 67a 
in Verr. Act. Prim. (48), 256a; II. i. (39), 
256a, b: li. (84), ib. : (57), 256b, 257a: iii. 
(3), 257a : (66), 257a, b: (196), 2570 
pro Caelio (34), 67a; (48: 45: 46), 66 
pro Cluent. (79), 256a ; (103: 180), 67a 
pro Mur. (3), 67b; (8), 67a 
pro Sex, Rosc. (130), wb. 
Tusc. Disp. i. (22), 121a: (40), 142a: (41: 75), 
12la: (98), 12la, 1828, f. 
Cod. Par. Gr. 1955—Plut. Mor. xi. saecl. (f. 124 
recto), 216d, f. 


D. 


Demetrius :— 
mept Epunvetas (4, 15, 25, 66, 95, 108, 116, 121), 
393a; (137, 148, 158, 164, 169, 222, 226, 
237), 393d 
Demosthenes :— 
de Cor. (107), 318a; (130), 313a, b; (169), 
313, 314a 
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Demosthenes—continued. 
in Lept. (107), 24a, 26a 
in Mid. (55), 309b; (85 sqq.), 3095, 3108, f. ; 
(99), 3098, 8lla; (106), 3110; (124), 31lla; 
(129), 309); (147), 8lla, b; (154), 310a; 
(202), 310 ; (215 sq.), 310a 
in Neaeram (90, ep. de Cor. 169), 313d 
Dinarchus (1. 42), 3004, 301a; (1. 72, 87), 301a; 
(1. 110), 3014, 6; (2. 9: 3. 16), 301d 
Diodorus Siculus xi. (92. 5 ap. Grote, Part II., 
ch. 90), 4485; xvi. (1. 1, 6: 22. 3: 35. 4), 4360 ; 
(44. 1), 436a, b: (45. 1: 59. 2: 92. 3), 4360 ; 
xvii. (7. 5), 4360, 487a: (9. 4: 38. 6: 65. 3: 74. 
3), 43874: (75. 7), 437a, b: (82. 8: 105. fa LUO! 
2: 114.1), 4370: (116. 5), 438a; xviii. (33. 3), 
ib. : (41. 7), 438a, b: (55. 3: 72. 5), 438d 
Diogenes Laertius :— 
Prooem. (p. 2), 208a, b 
Dion Chrysostom :— 
Venator (Or. vii. 84), 216a 
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Epictetus (ed. Schenk!) :— 

Dissert. 1 (1. 5), 15a: (2, 36), 15a b.: (4. 9, 
24), 150: (6.9: 7. 18: 9. 17: 12. 28, 24: 
15. 2, 5), 16a: (15. 7, 8: 22. S11, 13 sqq.), 
16b: (23. 3: 25. 18: 28. 22: 30. 7), 17a; 
2 (l. 25), tbs (f: .25); 17a, Gi: (6: 8): 7. 9); 
17b: (11. 14), 17b, 18a: (11.19, 22: opal 
21), 18a: (14. 23), 18a, b: (16. 26: 19. 15: 
20. 11, 25), 18b: (21. 15), 18b, 19a: (21. 21: 
22.10: 23. 23, 43: 24. 3, 11), 19a: (24. 16), 
19a, b: (26. 7), 190; 3 (1. 31, 37: 2. 7, 13), 
104a: (4. 9), 104a, B: (9. 8, 15: 10. 5, 7), 
1046: (10. 12, 19: 12. 15: 14. 12), 105a: 
(15. 14), 176: (18. 3: 19. 1: 21. 1, 13), 
105a: (21. 14: 22. 4 sqq., 23), 105d: (22. 
27, 88 sqq., 53, 59), 106a: (22. 69, 101: 23. 
2,19, 27, 36: 24. 51), 106d: (24. 75), 1060, 
107a: (24. 101: 26. 7), 107a; 4 (1. 22), 2b. : 
(1. 111, 112, 181: 3. 9), 1070: (5. 5), 1076, 
108a: (5. 29: 7. 21), 108a: (8. 27: 11, 1%), 
108d 

fr. (i. 1f.) ib. 5 (xxix.), 1086, 109a 

Euripides :— 

Andr. (655 sq.), 241 ff. 

El. (930 sqq.), 3726 

I.T. (378 sq.), 5b; (1010 sq.), 6a, b 

Phoen. (Arg. Aristoph. Gramm.), 467 


H. 


Heliodorus (1. 4), 109a, b; (1. 7, 19, 29: 2. 6), 
110a ; (2. 16), 110a, 6; (2. 18, 21, 26, 29, 31), 
1106; (3. 5, 11, 14), 1ll@; (4. 8), llla, b; (4. 
7, 16, 18: 5. 4), 1110; (5. 14), 1118, 1120 ; (5, 
97.°34:)6. 1, 2) 7: 7. 15, 20) 1120; (7. 21, 23; 
94: 8. 3, 9, 11, 17), 1125; (9. 19: 10. 7, 14, 22, 
30), 113a; (10. 31, 32), 1135 

Hesiod :-— 

Scut. Her. (380 sqq., 472 sqq.), 2006 

Hippocrates :-— 

Epid. (i. 18), 5a (n.) 

Homer :— 

Iliad ii. (100 sqq.), 98b, 206a, b: (535), 1940 
(n.) : (672), 2860 : (681), 195d: (865), 2860 ; 
ix. (447 sq., 478 sqq.), 198); x. (266 sqq., 
ep. ii. 102 sqq.), 986; xii. (211 sgq.), 5a; 
xiii. (603), 3a, 0; xvi. (584, 692), 2b: (750, 
cp. 617), 147 f. : (754, 787, 812), 2b; xviii. 
(605=Lucian ep) dpxnopod 13), 1470; xix. 
(76 sqq.), 290 f. ; xxii. (126 sqq.), 4300 
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Homer—continued. 

Odyssey vi. (119 sqq.), 267b, 269a: (221 sq., 
328, 329), 268a; vii. (40 sqq.), tb.: (51 sq., 
56-68, 80), 268b: (103 sq.), 268a, b: 
(311 sq.), 268; viii. (79 sqg., 219 sq.), %b. : 
(249), 2680, 269%: (448, 448), 269a; xi. 
(185), 429a: (423 sqq.), 202 ff. ; xvii. (245), 
298b ; xviii. (167), 5@; xix. (31 sqq.), 2700: 
(306=xiv. 161), 216a, 6 

Homeric Hymn xxxi. (9), 5b 

to Demeter (386), 291 

to Hermes (149, ep. Tibull. i. 
(457), 5a, b 

Horace :— 

Carm. Il. xv. (6), 214 ff. : xviii. (14), 2570 ; 
III. iv. (9 sq., ep. I. xxii.), 304 f.; IV. xv. 
(2), 1426 

Epode v. (29 sqq.), 115b 

Epp. 1. vii. (29), 2166 

Sat. 1. iii. (7 sq.), 397 ff. : iv. (138 sq.), 4560 

Hyperides :— 

Epitaph. (26), 3006 

im Ath. (2, 18, 21, 23, 31), 7b. ; (col. I. 14), 
3810 

fr, (192), 3006 


8, 66), 291a; 


Tl. Lat. (573), 2576 
Isaeus (1. 33: 3. 72: 
9. 21), 297a 
fr. (32), 2976 
Jsidorus :-— 
Origg. x.(151), 455d 
Isocrates (1. 5, 15), 295@; (1. 25), 295a, 6; (1. 28, 
31: 2. 45: 3. 59: 5.1: 7. 20, 54), 2950; (8. 12), 
295b, 296a; (8. 18, 114: 9. 47, 54: 10. 8), 
296a ; (11. 5: 12. 36, 131: 15. 28, 133: 16. 26, 
40, 43: 17. 6), 2960 
Apophth. (ed. Blass), 2968, f. 
Epp. (4.4: 9. 6), 2966 
Paneg. (140), 14 f., 99 f. 
Téxvn (6), 2970 
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L. 


Livy i. (24. 4), 46la: (25. 11), 4600 
Longus (Prooem. 1), 21a; 2 (15. 3), ib.; 3 (14. 3: 
23. 5), 1b. : (81. 2), 210; 4 (14. 2); 28. 
Lucan :-— 
Pharsalia i. (381, 588), 3595; ii. (293), 7b: 
(425 sq.), 360a, b; iv. (147), 3590; v. (53), 
360a: (191), 3606: (300), 258); vil. (462), 
360b ; viii. (364), 359: (575), 3596, 3600 ; 
ix. (805), 360 
[see also 355 ff. passim] 
Lucian :— 
Aovxios } “Ovos (c. 34), 3070 
Philopseudes (9), 301 ff. 
Lucilius [ed. Marx] (385), 635; (733), 64a, 6; (911), 
646 ; (1005), 630; (1038), 64d 
Lucretius ii. (680), 2860 
Lycurgus (2, 18), 2995; (13, 28, 29, 30), 2970; (32), 
297b, 298a ; (40, 57, 67), 298a; (73), 2985, 299d ; 
(74, 76), 298b; (93), 298b, 299a; (96), 2995; 
(105, 106, 123, 131, 140), 299a ; (143), 299a, b 
Lysias (1. 14: 2. 2, 23), 2920; (2. 25, 43, 52), 293a ; 
(2. 60), 293a, b; (4. 7,11: 12. 11), 2936; (12. 21, 
35, 60: 13. 18, 46, 71, 82: 19. 20: 20. 3), 294a; 
(20. 5, 12, 24: 21.24: 22/11: 28.5: 24.3: 26. 
21: 30. 19), 2940 ; (33. 4), 295a 
frr. (1. 4: 4: 15: 111), 2. 
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Manilius i. (412), 217a: (765 sqq.), 217a, b; ii. 
(252 sq.), 218a ; v. (515), 2170 
Martial :-— 
Epigr. iv. (64, 16), 93d 
Lib. Spect. (2, 9 sq.), 1420 
Musonius Rufus (Sectt. ii. p. 6,5: vii. p. 29, 16: 
xvi. p. 85, 7: xvii. p. 90, 6: xviii4l p. 98, 11), 
394a ; (xvili®. p. 100, 12: xx. p. 112, 16: xxiv. 
p. 119, 9: xlv. p. 128, 19), 3946; (xlvii. p. 129, 
15), 394b, 395a 
[Zp. Spur.] (p- 189, 6, 11), 395d 


N. 
New Testament :— ; 
St. Matthew vi. (20), 3070 ; xxi. (11), 468a 
St. John vi. (2), 175a; vii. (8), 7b. : (41 sq), 
468a, 6; xii. (1), 4676, 48a; xv. (18), 4670; 
xix. (5, 26), 175a@; xxi. (8), 4676 
Acts xix. (16), 466) ; xxvii. (43). 216a 


O. 


Orphica mep) AlOwy (v. 227), 427 
Ovid :— 
Ars Am. iii. (783), 429a 
ex Pont. iv. (3, 16), 2576 
Fast. v. (157 sq.), 258a ; (675), 455d 
Met. i. (712), 142@; x. (11 sgqg.=Virg. Aen. 
vii. 312, x. 39 sq.), 114a@, 6; xi. (119 sqgq.= 
Virg. Aen. i. 173, 177 sqq., vii. 108 sqq.), 
1134, b; xiii, (214), 259a; xv. (836), 70. 


PB: 


Pausanias ix. (40, 11), 2060 
Phaedrus :— 
Fab. 1. (15), 257 f. ; III. iv. (6 sq.), 4270: xvii. 
(5-11), 258a, b; IV. ix. (8-12), 2585, f. 
App. Perott. xiii. (1-5), 259a ; xiv. (5-8), 2590 ; 
xvii. (8), 2b. 
Pindar :-— 
Ol. ii. (86 sqq.), 1690 
Frr. 222 (243), 3076 
Plato :-— 
Alcib. 11. (138 A Bodl.), 2986 
Apol. (27 EH), 212b 
Epinomis (978 C), 110; (987 C), 382b ; (989 B), 
110 
Euthyd. (271 D, 273 A), 12a; (290 B), 12a, 6; 
(293 D), 120 
Euthyphro (8 D), 210d ; 
Gorg. (486 A), 295d 
Laws (628 b), 6 f. ; 


(10 D), 212a, 6 


(633 A, C, 640 D, E, 645 D, 

646 E, 656 C, 657 A), 7a; (657 C, 658 A, B, 

661 C, 663 C, 665 A, 666 B, 667 C), 7b; 

(669 D, 671 D, 679 D, 684 E, 686 D, 692 B), 

8a; (695 C), 8a, b; (700 E, 701 E, 702 A, B, 

705 B, 714 D), 86; (717 A), 9a; (719 D, 

722 A), 80 ; (728 B), 9a; (730 B), 8b ; (736 ae 

, 79 ee on 757 C, D, 758 B), 

C), 10a; (783 A), a 5 
(783 B, 784 C, , 796 D, 814 A, 816 E, 
820 CG, 830 B), 10. : (851 D, 834 A, B, 844 D, 
848 B, 854 E, 861 D, E), 106; (866 D, E, 
877 B, E, 880 E, 881 E, 885 C, 889 D), lla; 
(899 A, 913 A, 924 D, 925 D, 929 B, 944 D, 
963 D), 110 

Meno (76 A), 12d; 
134 


(78 D, 80 E, 91 A, B, 94 B), 
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tee (73 A), 18a, 6; (84 A), 130; (115 A), 
Polit. (269 E-270 A), 208 f. 

Rep. (376 D), 13b, 14a; (387 C), 14a; (400 BE), 
14a, ; (488 D), 209 f., 247 f. ; (560 D), 148 ; 
(585 C), 2108, ff. 
Plautus :— 
Amph. (1005 sq.), 4389a 
Capt. (668), 1576 
Cas. (378), 489b 
Cist. (3), 38a, 350 
Mil. Gi. (562), 33a 
Most. (62 sq.), 4485; (402), 
4395 ; (504), 4485; (662, 680), 395 f. ; (712, 
784), 448b; (832-852), 396), f., 440a, b; 
(959), 1570 (n.) 
Rud. (457), 447b, 448a; (485), 
447a, b 
Polybius vi. (10, 9), 260, f. 
Propertius II. xxiy. (8), 
XXXiv. (33), 324a; 
IV. ii. (35), ib. : 


34a; (407 sq.), 


448b ; (650), 


324d: 

IN Geers (lp): 
Vill. (31), 3500 

[see also 350 f.] 


xxvi. (53), 7.: 
3516, 3520; 


Quintilian :— ¥ 
Inst. Orat. ii. (13. 8=Virg. Aen. iii. 436), 50D ; 
; iii. (1. 4=Luer. i. 936 599-); 49a ; v. (10. 41 
=Ov. Met. xiii. 5 sg.), 490: (11. 20= Hor. 
Epp. 1. i. 73 8g.), 486, 49a; vii. (9. 10=Virg. 
Aen. v. 212), 505; viii. (6. 10=Virg. Aen. 
li. 307 sq.), ib. ; ix. (2. 9=Virg. Aen. ii. 69), 
ab,: (2. 10=Virg. Aen. i. 48), 50a: (2. 49= 
Virg. Aen. xi. 384), 50h: (8. 8=Virg. Eel. 
iv. 62 sq.), 50a: (3. 14=Virg. Aen. xi. 406), 
500: (3. 15=Virg. Aen. vii. 787), ib. : (3. 16 
=Cat. Ixii. 45), 48a; (8. 18=Hor. Od. I. 
xii, 41), 480: (4. 85=Virg. Zel. i. 2), 490, 
50a; x. (1. 94=Hor. Sat. I. iv. 11), 480; 

xi. (3. 41 sq.), 398a 


s. 
Sophocles :— 
Ant. (4), 3096; (23 sqq.), 309a, b; (40), 
308a, 5; (126, 130, 149), 308d ; (249 sqq.= 


Aesch. Sept. 1023), 208a, b; (593 sqq.), 3080, 
3094 
El. (1415 sq.=Aesch. Ag. 1297 sq.), 208 
Statius :— 

Stlv. i. (1. 6, 20), 3200: 
131, 203), 3206: (8. 51), ib. : (8. 105 sqq.), 
37a, b: (4. 4), 3200: (4. 58 sgqg.), 38a: 
(4. 71 sqq.), 38a, b: (4. 83 sqqg.), 318 f.: 
(4. 97),.320b: (5. 32), 2b.: (5. 384 sgq.), 
38), f.: (6. 7 sq.), 3200, 321la: (6. 46), 321a ; 
ii. (1. 19 sqq.), 39a, b: (1. 45 sqq.), 396, f. : 


(2. 13), 320a, b: (2. 


(1. 65 sqg.), 40 f.: (1. 124 sqg.), 41a, b: 
(1. 127, 198, 203, 205), 321a: (1. 227 sqq.), 
41b, f., 306a: (2. 138 sqq.), 42 f.: (3. 69), 


321la, b: (8. 74), 
(6. 6), 3210: 
43b: (7. 28), 
549), 306, b 
44a, bs) Ke 


321b: (4. 16 sqqg.), 48a: 
(6. 21 sqq.), 43a, b: (6. 85 sqq.), 
3216: (7. 100, ep. Lue. viii. 
3 lil. (praef. 23 sqg. ed. Klotz), 
128); (S21bi= (2a nO) ccd. = 
(3. 148), 7. : (5. 104), ib. ; iv. (1. 24 sq.), 
322a: (3. 19), 3216 (n.): (3. 23, 89, 1388), 
3220 : a 153 Se RGD: Ving Aen. vi. 791 
sqq-), 446, f. : (3. 159, 162), 32a : (4. 18 sqq.), 
456: (4. 69), 306d, f.: (5. 10, 22), 3220: 
(8. 40), 3226: (8. 45 sqq.), 450, f. 5 v. (1. 6, 
18 sgqg.), 3226: (1. 197 sqq.), 322, 328a: 


INDEX. 


Statius—-continued. 
(1. 280), 323a@: (1. 242 sqq.), 46a: (2. 58 sqq.), 
46b: (2. 83), 3230, 6: (2. 110), 3230: (2. 
113 sqq.), 323a: (3. 10 sg.), 3180, 3190: 
(3. 47 sqq.), 460, 47a: (8. 88, 94, 127, 187), 
323b: (3. 183), 3205 (n.): (8. 264 sqq.), 
47a, b, 323b: (4. 19), 3230: (5. 46), 3240 
Theb. xi. (152 sqq.), 376 
Suetonius :— 
Gaius (38), 443a, & 


We 
Tacitus :— 
Dial. (13), 286b ; (20, 10), 146a 
Tatian :-— 
adv. Graec. (p. 35), 4796 
Terence :-— 
Andr. (941), 33a 
Eun. (iii. 5. 40=588), 4300 
Heaut. (906), 33a, 35) 
Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. (vi. 9), 146a 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll. xiv. (48, oracle in Schol. on), 1974 (n.) ; 
xv. (17), 443a 
Theopompus (fr. 72 Miller) ap. Plut. de Js. et Osir. 
(370), 2080 
Thucydides i. (9), 984, 206a: (43), 100a; ii, (16. 1), 
310a 
Tibullus I. i. (25, 35, 43 sqg.), 451la: (47 sq.), 4530: 
ii. (25 sq.), 3820: (73 sq.), 451a: iii. (7), 451a, b: 
(11 sg.), 454a: (17 sq.), 454a, b: (53 sqq.), 4280: 
iv. (43 sq.), 4510 ; v. (39 sq.), 4530, 454a: vi. (42), 
454: vii. (18 sq.), 451b: (85 sq.), 451b, 452a: 
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Tibullus—continued. 
ix. (25 sq-), 452a@: x. (37 sq.), 7b.: (55 sq.), 
4520, 6; IL. i. (18 sq.), 4540: in. (17 sqq.), 4540, 


455a: iv. (37 sqg.), 455a; v. (30), 2b. ; [III] i. 
(12), 4526, 453a; ii. (17 sq.), 455a, B: iv. (35), 
455b, 456a: vi. (4), 4&3a; IV. ii. (23), 4520: 
vii. (2), 7b. 
Paneg. Mess. (1 sqq.), 305 f. ; (21 sg.), 453a (and 
nn.) ; (70 sqq-), 306a, b ; (142), 453a: (149 sq.), 
453a, b; (173, 205), 453d 


Vie 
Varro (ap. Non. 216, 9), 64a 
Virgil :— 
Aen. ii. (134 Servius on), 4555; vii. (777 


Servius on), 423) 
[Céiris] (144), 456a; (408, 448 sqq.), 1420 


Xx. 
Xenophon :-— 


Anab. i. (2. 21), 346a: (5. 9), 346a, b: (9. 5: 
10. 4), 346; ii. (4. 5: 5. 25), 347a; iii. 
(1. 7: 4. 45), ab. ; iv. (3. 29), 2b; v. (6. 22), 


ab. ; vi. (5. 25), ib. ; vii. (3. 21: 7. 36), 2b. 
Resp. Laced. (2. 12), 347a, 6; (4. 3, 4), 3470; 
(5. 8), 1290, 3470; (7. 4, 5: 9. 5: 11. 2), 
347b; (11. 10), 129a, 348a; (12. 7), 348a, b; 
(14. 4), 2476; (15. 6), 848d 
Xenophon Ephesius 1 (1. 1: 2.7: 
2 (11. 5), 2b. ; 4 (2. 8: 3. 3); 2b: 


6. 2: 9. 8); 216; 


II.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A, 
&yxiora, 149) 
éyw (and compounds), 6a, 0 
adhuwy (adnuoveiv), 5a (n.) 


aicxpés and yAloxpos, confusion between, 300a 


trAdAws Te kal, 298) 

avayvyveorew = ‘persuade,’ 148a 
ayrermeiv + inf, =‘ refuse’ (2), 436a 

&tar (=ayaryeiv), 150a 

&&.os and attios, confusion between, 4370 
&mapvos, 2b. 

ameheyxew, ib. 

amedoynOny, 148a, b 

ard)( ex in N.T., 4670 

amd m™nXa@v dtakooiwy, ib. 

amobdicacew, 1500 

amoppirrew (intrans.), 2160 

upryos (=7ediov) 196a, 199a 

apiotivany, 260, f. 

apkeiv (ebapkeiv), 149) 

&prauos, 253, (n.) 

apxnyerns, 298, f. 

aoxeiv and afew, confusion between, 296a 
avtés and mp@tos, confusion between, 437) 


ith 


y and 7, confusion between, 4360 
yap)(d7. in N.T., 467a 

yéppa, ta (Harpocrat.), 313d 

yi in pl., 291a, b 


A. 


devrepos, devTaTos, 264a, b 
dnuotixds (Demosth.), 3116 
dnuwr, 5a 

drarlbec Oat vduor (2), 100 
doxety = ‘ think,’ 1500 

dpav, 149d 

Adrioy (Steph. Byz.), 199a 


E. 


éauTdv and €xaorov, confusion between, 436a 
éyyiora, 149b 

€ixdTepov, 148a, b 

€imety and evpeiv, confusion between, 295a 
€x (ef) of the agent, 149d 

Exovalws (axovciws), 150b 

éAatevs, 280 (n.) 

éracodvws, 149D 

€Aappds)(eAaxvs, 230 


A,— GREEK. 


eveka (eivexa), 3120 

efouvvey (eEwuoota), 585 
éemaiveiy Tiwi TL, 5a 

emetepxeoOa, 1484, b 

emi Tay BAAay (é’ anact), 3124 
emkepadratov, 53a 

emlonnwis (emioxnmrey), 2030, ff. 
eprns, 303 f. 

éws ov, 2970 


(ay +inf., 1506 


He 


% and kai, confusion between, 152a, 294a, 393a 
Hpa aiyoparyos, 3730 
Aakwia, 373b, 374a 


8. 


deAyew (and derivatives), 3026, 303a 
OéAew (Bere), 1496 
Gero- in compound, 1676 


I, 


iepds yauos, 378a, b, 419a, b 
ids, ta (‘one’), 2618, f. 


K, 


kabeorava (KabecTnKEval, KaTagTiVvat), 1505 
ka) wnbev jocov (papp.), 55a, 6 

Kado} kaya8ot (polit.), 24a, 25a, 26a, b 
katadoKeiaba, 1480 

xaTdbeArkis, 301 f. 

katadauBavew = ‘find guilty,’ 1480, 6 
Képtowos = ‘jeering,’ 2536 

nts (Thessalian), 2300 

Kpetaodvws, 1490 

kuBiatnthp (kuBioTav), 147 f. 


A. 


AaBeo bar = emaAaBeaGa (2), 292a 
Aéyew and dexvdvar, confusion between, 3474 
parts of in Attic orators, 150d 


Aeyduevos and +y(y)véuevos, confusion between, 9a 
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Aexavouavteta, 114) Bs 
Adyos and véuos, confusion between, 153a, b 
AvukaBas, 2160, b 6, interpolation of, 1lla 
Awtds, 435d, f. 
= 
M. c 
uh (=a pn), 106 oképapos= ‘abuse,’ 254d 
ua@arv, 434 f. oxepBoddct (Hesych.), cxepBodde(Aristoph.), 253a, b 
oxépBodos= ‘abusive,’ 2530 
N. oxnmrew (and derivatives) 1. in Homer, 2040 
vawBiov, 55d 2. in Attic, 2056 
ynmos, 1496 oxnmtpov, 205b, 206a 
voutCéuevos= ‘accustomed ’ (?), 1110 okhmtpov mapadoats, 206a, b 
voo0os=‘ footfall,’ 291a okopakiew, 2530 
abv, 149) 
caua and oxjua, confusion between, 3010 
oO. 
Bde 6 avhp (=ey6), 1500 7 
otdauev (toner), 1495 
ofouat)( oluat, 3120 7a cis Tovs Kwduvous HKovTa, 1504 
bpav (N.T.), 175a, 6, 232 f. Tax’ ty (=Taxa), 8a 
dpxnoths (=KvBiornthp), 147 f. To.ovros (=eTpios), 8b 
baxopdpot (woxopdpa), 376) (n.) 
ovdev Etrepoy H, 2980 Te 
ovK old &y ei, 220 
opOarpav mavjyupis (Ael.), 215a byihs) (vigeo, vegeo (2), 2306 
*VAa as place-name, 2915 
vAm in pl., tb. 
Tl. imatn.. . vatn, 399 f. 
a=iT, 176 
mapa+gen. of thing, 150d ®, 
mapadot, medieis, 30 
mapetat (xaAKomapnos), 5D pdivw and dép, confusion between, 437 
mapépyws, 392), 395a pAnvapos, 2546 (n.) 
mépay (repnv), 1946 (n.), odpos Tay cwudTwy, 53a, b 
metpacba + partic., 148a, b ppovdos, 1500 
anyai, 197a pidov, 149b 
mpd && nuepav Tov macxa, 4675, 468a xs 
mponpnuevov, acc. abs. (2), 1116 xapiornptos (2), 550 
mpoontay (Thue.), 150a Xetpwvatiov, 53a 
mpookuveiv, double constr. of, 173a xXAldwves, 376) 
mpétepoy % With subj., 149) wv. 
mpovvonoauny, 150a Wave, 1495 
mpa@rov and mpdrepov, confusion between, 8b 
apa@tos and mpérepos in N.T., 4675 a. 
mupya (inscrr.), 238a &s (=%), 110 
mupds otepeds, 55a &@s (=fore), 1500 
mruppixtCew (=dpxeic@a), 1470 &s and xat, confusion between, 3934 
B—LATIN. 
Fife confossus (confusus), 376 
copia narium (Hor.), 214 ff. 
ae, propunciation of, 233a, b crea (cirea), 253a (n.) 
aeditumus (aeditwus), 2550, b cyma (kipa), 478d 
aestumat, 255b 
ancilia, 187b D. 
defixiones, 236a, b 
B. detertus (*), 376 
buccula, 5b ducere, ductare, 396a 
¢. £. 
caussa (*caudo ‘to cut’), 473 -%, metrical suppression of in ille, wade, etc., 65a, 
cera, 253a (n.) 159a 
circumducere, 396a esse and ipse, confusion between, 434 


comminisci, 395a, excreare, 253a (n.) 
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F, PR 
fateor (parenth.), 40 
flammeum, 378a perductor, perductare, 396a 
fulqur, fulmen, ete., 190b perfussus, 376 
principalis. . . ultima (mus.), 399d 
# proprior, 439b 
genac, 452a 
Gradivus, 367b (n.) R. 
7: Ramnes, Tities, Luceres, 411b 
réfert, 429b 
-i and -ii (gen.), 122 refussus, 37D 
incinctus, 445b (and nn.) Roma (Etr. *ruma), 411b 


industrior, 439b 
inludere, 4560 ' 
Iuno Cinzia, 375a 


Tuventus Libertas 368a (and n.) Saticulus, 412 S. 
. z ? 


-(s)cerda, 253a (n.) 


L siem, duim, inf. in -ier, position of in Plautine 
metric, 382a 
liberi (of a single child), 460a sobrior., 439) 


strenwior, ib. 
subtusus, 452a 

ie summa... ima (mus.), 399 f. 
summa voce, 398a 


mensae ponderariae, 141 supplicium (Plaut.), 4800 


muriola, 441b 
murreus (=fulvus), 142b - 
murrina 440a, 441a T. 
Xx tertus, 37b 

, testis, tri-stis, 255b 
r ¥ = tributum capitis, 51 ff. 
nodus Herculaneus, 375a -tumus, 255, b 
0. V. 
obtusus, 452a, b 
omnes and homines, confusion between, 256a wigeo, vegeo) (syns (2), 2306 





CORRIGENDA TO VOL. XX. 


232 (middle), in title, read ABBOTT'S JOHANNINE VOCABULARY. 
437b, 1. 18 (from end), for ‘last’ read ‘ lost.’ 

450a, 1. 9, for ‘Wars’ read ‘ War’; ib. 1. 21 for ‘has’ read ‘had.’ 

451b, 1. 2, for ‘—which is, he says’ read ‘he says,—which is.’ 

453, 1. 9, for ‘ was’ read ‘is’; and 1. 30, for ‘is’ read ‘ was.’ 


Inch ae), 0) Ine) inc) 
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